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JAMES MARTINEAU. 


HE Life of Dr Martineau, written with notable amplitude of 
detail, yet with becoming reserve, 1s before us in two portly 
volumes* The scope is large enough to satisfy the most exacting 
affection , the accuracy, even allowing for an occasional ship, 1s thorough 
and rare, the tone is reverent, the spirit independent, and the treat- 
ment throughout impartial while as fond as an admirmg discipleship 
can make it The first part ıs biograph:cal, and cannot be charged with 
being either brief or frivolous , the second part, which ıs from another 
hand, deals with the philosophy, and is at once vigorous and lucid 
The duplication of authorship has its advantages, for the field was at 
first so well gleaned that the second gleaner 1s tempted to carry off 
bodily some of the sheaves Yet Dr Martineau’s significance is so 
much due to the philosophy he stood for that without a full study of 
him as a thinker his biography would not have been either satisfactory 
or complete And the philosopher has here a lighter and more 
springy step than the biographer The book, as a whole, may be said 
to be rather colourless, to want both the atmosphere and the back- 
ground which were needed to bring out the proportions of the central 
figure But its sobriety and its conscientious workmanship entitle it 
to a high place ın the class of hterature to which it belongs 
Dr Martineau came of a fine stock, for m him the blood of the 
French Huguenot blended with the blood of the Enghsh Puritan He 
owed to the one his keen and delicate intelligence, the elaborate 
elegance of his style and his love of the true as the Beautifyl and the 
Good, and to the other his severe conscientiousnesg, his ideal of free- 
dom, his®thical passion, his strenuous obedience to the conscience which 
he held to be the voice of God It used to be said that Harriet 
Martineau was the man of the family and James the woman, but this 
* The hfe and letters of James Martineau, by James Drummond, MA,LLD, 
Litt D and C B o A,BSc Two volumes, London (James Nisbet and Co j 
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biography proves the saying to be not even superficially true There 
1s an the man as he here appears a singular strength of will, integrity of 
nature and devotion to both intellectual and moral ideals There 1s 
indeed a curious detachment 1n his friendships, though he 1s, in his 
way through hfe, anything but companıonless, or unaccompamed by 
the affection that loves to admire and follow Butin histhighest moods 
he dwells alone save for the God with whom he seems to speak face to 
face Where he has a belief to vindicate or an ideal to pursue nothing e 
personal ıs allowed to stand in the way He has several beautiful 
friendships among the men of his own age, Charles Wicksteed, William 
Gaskell, John Hamilton Thom, John James Tayler, and these he 
loved with a devotion as raze as ıt was constant And no one who 
ever heard him speak of the man te whose memory he dedicated 
his “ Study of Religion,” can ever forget the tenderness that stole into 
his austere face, flushed his pale features, and brought the tear into his 
introspective yet forward-looking eye at the mention of “the friend- 
“ship” and “the companionship in duty and in study” which for 
thirty years made his lofty not a solitary way He had many admirers 
among pupils, though perhaps but one pre-eminent frend Richard 
Holt Hutton was not only a great editor, but also a clear if not a subtle 
thinker, a man of intensely religious and ethical nature who achieved 
much for the political education of his time because of the fine fusion 
in him of spiritual emotion with moral passion Hutton was indeed 
an admiring disciple, but it ıs doubtful whether he ever fully appre- 
ciated what he owed to Martineau, to the solicitude that watched over 
his forming, and never ceased to regard wistfully the intelligence ıt had 
done so much to discrphne But Martineau’s heart was given to ideas 
rather than to persons This finds its best known, though not its most 
characteristic, ulustration ın what we may term the affair of his sister 
Harriet She must have been—to use the very descmptive phrase 
whith the elder Mrs Carlyle applied to her own son —“ Gey ill to dae 
“wr,” which means “not easy to get along with” But this temper of 
hers came from the same sort of moral integrity or ultra-conscientious- 
ness which we have so frequent occasion to admire in her brother 
James A saying of hers was once reported to me by a friend who 
heard it, which shows the womanly imstinct that guided her moral 
judgments They had been talking of a distinguished philosopher and 
the affection he had entertamed for his wife while she was still the 
wife of another Harnet Martineau broke out m impassioned 
speech somewhat to this effect “He had no nght to indulge his affec- 
“tion at the expénse of an innocent household He had found a 
“woman fairly contented with her lot, with a husband and a family 
“living in comfortable good feeling each toward the other. When he 
“realised that his affection for this woman was growing into a passion 
“he ought to have withdrawn from her society apd stamped out his 
“ feeling for her, but instead he continued within her spell and allowed 
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“it to become mutual and so potent that it alienated the wife from 
“the husband, and broke up the family” And the man she thus: 
severely censured she refused to count among her frends The 
anecdote 1s repeated not to be endorsed, but simply to show that 
jn Harnet Martineau there was 2 kind of moral intolerance which could 
“not have*been ‘unknown to her brother He had himself the same 
characteristic, though he had ıt under more masculine control But 
*the brother and sister were too much alike in their moral tendencies to 
get along easily together Like a woman she was apt to defend 
opinions which were those of a person she admired, just as she was 
ready to despise the person who held opinions from which she strongly 
dissented When she fell under the influence of Atkinson and their 
“Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development” were 
published, her brother as one of the editors of the “ Prospective 
“Review” had to consider whether he should examine the book. He 
knew the temper of his sister, but he knew also what loyalty to his 
own beliefs required , and he elected to defend these beliefs even though 
his sister should suffer from his criticism He judged that his public 
duties as reviewer and teacher did not allow him to be silent, however 
much he would have preferred as a brother not to speak Those who 
have never had to choose between his alternatives may be fitly left to 
judge him, I will not 
Dr Martineau was born a Unitarian The body 1s small and recent, 
but its history ıs ancient. He had wmherited with his blood the special 
French and Enghsh types of Presbyterian character, notably their 
severity of conscience, their love of order, and their devotion to an 
ideal faith and duty It has been said that small bodies are less 
national than large, that they tend to be limited ın spirit, local and 
prejudiced in mind, thinking and feeling lıke men who hve outside the 
great streams which flow through such broad channels as the Church 
and the Universities But have not some of our brightest and largest 
spirits been formed ın small societies? In proportion to ther numbers 
the Friends have rendered more pre-eminent service to England than 
any other body of Christian men Their founder taught them to live 
for great moral and religious ends ın total difference to forms whether 
religious or social From Willam Penn they learned to respect the 
lower races and to be ready to deal with them as possessing the nghts 
and the capabilities of men In Elizabeth Fry was expressed their sense 
of obligation to the criminal and the outcast classes, the conviction that 
the man ın the prison was stulla man whose misdeeds could not justify 
us in fowvetting our own duties. From Joseph Lancaster came the 
feeling of obligation to the ignorant, to the children that needed to 
be educated and schooled Without men hke Joseph Sturge the 
emancipation of the slaves would have been impossible, or the feeling, 
which has done so much to ennoble our race, that where England reigned 
there freedom must rule, and freedom could not rule where justice was 
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denied John Bright taught us the truth that freedom,—and not the 
force that remedied no ill,—was the true cure for disorder, that law 
ought not to favour special classes or enrich the few while impoverish- 
ing the many I have a profound reverence for societies like these, 
whose services have enlarged both the idea and the practice of 
humanity, and given the poor ın all lands where English pewer has® 
been felt cause to remember the higher motives of the English people 
In a less degree—as it seems to me—the same claim of a largenesse 
which 1s more than national may be made on behalf of the Unitarian 
societies They have not preserved their early faith, but they have 
maintained and mdeed augmented their early enthusiasm for 
humanity, so that we may say that just as they have ceased to empha- 
sise traditional dogmas they have empaasised moral qualities, patyiotic 
and public service It does not fall to me to describe the history or 
to indicate the forces that have worked for change in the Unitarian 
mind One may protest against tyranny till the very idea of freedom 
is‘lost, and it is possible that the Umitarian Churches have so loved 
freedom that they have come to forget that it 1s rather a means to an 
end than an end in itself This may cr may not beso, but one thing 
seems clear That James Martineau owed much of his power and 
the lucid tenacity with which he fought for his beliefs possibly to the 
paucity of the beliefs he held, but still more to the splendid moral past 
they embodied to his imagination He had not a whole ecclesiastical 
system to defend, nor could he invoke such a system in his own defence 
If his beliefs were limited his behef was intense, rooted in the very 
marrow of his mind While men were thinking of the Eucharist, of 
the priestly office, of absolution and the confessional, he was thinking 
of God and how to vindicate the faith m Him and His being to 
fath A distinguished Anglican, long gone from our midst, once 
asked me if I did not think Martineau more than any other man 
fulfilled Novalis’ aphorism as to Spinoza, a “ God-intoxicated man” It 
was true, God possessed him, inspired him, ruled him His ambition 
was to hear God speak in conscience and to obey the law God pro- 
claumed there And this ambition Martineau largely owed to his 
Unitarian birth and breeding Huis Church in the form he knew it 
had been made by Joseph Priestley Priestley was a man of courage 
as well as conviction, who had, with a fearlessness which made the 
criticisms of Principal Robertson or of Lord Hailes seem flaccid and 
feeble, though with less knowledge and courtesy than Bishop Watson 
displayed, written against Gibbon’s famous Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Chapters ın the “ Decline and Fall” In Martineau’s own city*learned 
families like the Taylors had lived and given distinction both to the 
city and the society In secondary education men lke Lant 
Carpenter had done for the dissenters what schools of prouder name 
and less efficiency were domg for the Anghcan Church In the 
Semmary at York where Martineau was educated,s men taught 
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whose characters would have distinguished any society Of one of 
them, Martineau said, “He never justified a prejudice, he never 
“misdirected our admiration, he never hurt an innocent feeling or 
“overbore a serious judgment, and he set up within us a standard 
“of Christian scholarship to which it must ever exalt us to aspire” 
"And as áo the*other he said the late Dean Stanley was justified in: 
placing him “in the same line with Blomfield and Thirlwall,” for he 
estood “so far above the level of either vanity or dogmatism, that 
“cynicism itself could not think of them in his presence” 
But Dr. Martineau concerns us here mainly under two aspects, as 
a divine and as a philosopher As a divine he was at once a theo- 
logical critic and a religious teacher I use the term “ critic” deliberately, 
for in theology he was nothing if not critical Certainly “ positive ” 
would be the last term one could here apply to him He interpreted, 
construed and conserved no single doctrine specially distinctive of 
the Christian religion But he effected radical changes not only ın 
the form but in the very material of the faith his people had lived 
by His pnmary interests were philosophical and his theology was 
not so much interpreted through his philosophy as adapted to rt. 
When he became a minister he found the Unitarian Churches with 
certain fixed traditions, certain very defined beliefs and a temper 
which controversy had made watchful and quick, critical and dogmatic, 
equally swift to assail a foe or defend a belief Its philosophy had 
been more varied than its theology, and while to its contemporaries 
its spirit was more critical than conservative, to us its conservatism 
1s more remarkable and pronounced than its criticism On the dog- 
matic side its views have been throughout the greater part of the 
eighteenth century what were termed Socinian, towards the end of the 
century they tended to become Unitarian The distinction between 
these terms may be thus indicated the Socimian view was the more 
soteriological—z e, ıt emphasised the work of Christ and endeavoured 
to show how it gained in humanity and became more agreeable to 
reason by His person and action being read m historical rather than 
in purely supernatural terms But the Unitarian was more theological 
—z¢é, 1t seized the conception of deity, emphasised and criticised the 
uncredibilities of the orthodox idea of God, and endeavoured to 
accommodate the idea of Him to the reason which deism had done 
so much to make shallow and superficial The changes had been 
accomplished mainly by the extraordinary and aggressive energy of 
Pnestley, and corresponded to the adoption of a philosophy which 
agreed more with his doctrines than with the traditfdns of his Church 
That philosophy was empirical, especially as empiricism had been inter- 
pseted by Hartley, and seriously modified the fundamental ideas of 
“spirit” as applied to God and of “soul” as used of man But 
Priestley’s philosophy, though it had all the aggressive qualities of his 
combative ang not always tolerant personality, had been worked 
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into harmony with the doctrines which had been called Socinian and 
were now coming to be known as Unitarian The change of 
emphasis, though its effect did not at once appear, could not but 
modify the traditional idees These had avowedly been built upon 
the Scriptures and assumed their authonty This authonty the new 


philosophy had at first made all the more necessary ‘he empiricism . 


which deduces religious ideas from impressions of sense has to deal 
with this fundamental problem ,—grant that man ıs without any ideas, 
till the senses convey them into his understanding, how shall the 
knowledge of God and the obligaticns of religion be got into his 

mind? This made ıt all the more necessary that the grand organ of 
religious knowledge should be outwazd, authoritative, created by the 
act and the inspiration of God. Hence the Unitarian was most, con- 
servative ın his interpretation and—as we may now say—though it 
was not said then, deferential in his use of Scripture Some most con- 
servative as well as enlightened critics were reckoned by Dr 

Martineau among his spiritual ancestry Thus he spoke of one of his 
tutors as “a master of the true Lardner type,” referring to Nathaniel 
Lardner whose discussions on “ The credibility of the Gospel History ” 
made Wilham Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity” possible But 
besides the authority of Scripture the Unitarian theology held 
strongly to the belief in the miraculous, especially as expressed in the 
resurrection of Christ, to an ethical doctrine of His death, and to a 
supernatural, though not a divine theory of His person. A sub- 

scribing, then, is not the only conservative church A church may 
be all the more conservative that ıt ıs non-subscribing, and it 1s the 

simple historical truth to say that James Martineau began his ministry 
in the most conservative of all the religious societies of England and 
this conservatism he exemplified He censured in his earliest book— 
which deals with “ Reason, the Bible, and the Church ”—the rational- 
ists of Germany “for having preferred, by convulsive efforts of inter- 
“pretation, to compress the memoirs of Christ and His apostles into 
“the dimens:ons of ordinary hie, rather than admit the operation of 
“miracle on the one hand, or proclaim their abandonment of 
“Christianity on the other” He also held that “in no intelligible 
“sense can anyone who denies the supernatural origin of the religion 
“of Christ be termed a Christian.” His mind soon reacted against 
this conservatism and the reaction was hastened by the change in 
his philosophical principles As became one not only of a mathe- 
matical find and mechanical trammg but one who had been 
educated ın a sociéty where the influence of Priestley was all-pervasive, 

he had “carried into logical and etkical problems the maxims and 

“postulates of physical knowledge,” and had moved within the narrew 
lines drawn by the philosophical istructions of the class-room “ inter- 
“ preting human phenomena by the analogy of external nature”, and 
served in willing captivity “the ‘empirical’ and ‘necessarian’ mode 
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tof thought even though ‘shocked’ by the dogmatism and acrid 
“humours of certain distinguished representatives” 

But the transcendentalism which was native to his mind soon 
emancipated him from this yoke, and the more stress he threw upon 
the freedom of man the more he needed an absolute law or categorical 
imperative ta guide hım in his choices But the more emphasis 
Martineau threw upon the law man carried within, the more did he feel 
himself bound to emancipate man from the traditions and the dogmas 
which gave him a law from without From this came the gradual 
surrender of those dogmas or positions wh.ch had been a note of the 
Unitarian Churches The miracles were surrendered, the moral pre- 
eminence of Christ was affirmed, but Huis physical transcendence 
demed Authority was taken from without and planted within, and 
the'system of the later Martıneau stood out as one which was formally 
Christian but essentially theistic and ethical, a refined and beautiful 
imdividualism (for the individual it expressed was refined in spirit 
and beautiful ın character) but ıt was only nominally Chnstian 

Martineau’s function as a religious teacher had a very different. 
course The more he emancipated himself from the traditions and 
doctrines of his school the freer became his religious spirit, the more 
eloquent his religious speech. The success.ve hymn-books that he 
issued, his “ Endeavours after the Christian Life,” and his “ Hours of 
“Thought” showed how strong was the passion of devotion within 
him and how nich the expression it craved It appears at every 
point, the traces of the friend who perhaps more than any other 
contributed to his emancipation, W E Channing, whose “pure 
“and powerful soul” rested in the immovable faith “that moral 
“perfection 1s the essence of God and the supreme end for man” 
One of Martineau’s most impressive essays 1s on “ Personal Influences 
“in Present Theology,” and were one to select the influences that 
mainly contributed to the formation of the man, we should place 
together Channing, Emerson, Theodore Parker and Schleiermacher. 
But pre-eminently within himself in his own rich and beautiful nature 
were deposited the seeds that made him the religious teacher he became. 
He told us more than once that when he sought religious inspiration it 
was not to the thinkers of his own school oz the teachers of his own 
faith that he went, but to the great mystics and saints of other com- 
munions In this he was perhaps rather less than just to the society 
which claimed him Take out of his history men like W E Channing 
and he would neither have had the religion nor the outlook that made 
him thg teacher he was 

But as we have already hinted, the mam gieniheance of Martineau 
as a thinker was philosophical rather than theological It is as an 
interpreter of our ultimate philosophic and ethical ideas as constituting 
the basis and essence of religion that he has a claim upon our grateful 
remembrance He realised, as no othe- man of his age did, the 
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mtellectual worth and the moral value of the theistic idea. If it Be 
true that every man is born either a Platonist or an Ans- 
totelian, a Stoic or an Epicurean, then we may say that Martineau 
was by intellectual necessity a Platonist and by moral compulsion 
a Stoic As the one his endeavour was to discover and express 
our highest transcendental 1deal—wich to him was nomere abstrac- 
tion, but living and concrete being—the God who was the soul 
of nature As the other ae was ever in search of a moral law 
which should bind men to the throne of the eternal and :mperatively 
command the person it so bound His emancipation from the earlier 
empirical and necessarian philosophy into which he had come by 
inheritance was due to what we may call the growth of his own nature, 
which was essentially too moral to hve in bondage to physical con- 
c.itions or ancestral causes, and too intellectual to be satisfied with dny- 
tung less than a rational interpretation of the umiverse He was indeed 
so constituted that he could as little have been a sceptic hke Hume, or a 
Necessarian hke Priestley—as Hume could have been a moralist hike 
Kant, or Priestley a transcendental dreamer like Coleridge And the 
very growth of Martineau’s m.nd was conditioned and governed by the 
evolution of collective and objective thovght which gave him his oppor- 
tunity In his early days the rival forces in English philosophy were 
represented by Hamilton and the elder Mill And it 1s curious that alike 
in then difference and in theiz agreement they furnished the antithesis 
needed for the dialectical development and the reasoned expression of 
hisown mind Hamulton’s great classical contribution to the discussion 
of our highest philosophical 1cea had been published just as Martineau 
was entering upon his mimstry, and about the same time James Mill’s 
“Analysis of the Human Mind” had appeared It would hardly be 
correct to say that they differed in their psychology but agreed in their 
metaphysics But it very nearly approached this point Hamilton 
stood by the old Scotch philosophy which had come to him in eriticism 
of Hume from Thomas Reid, through Dugald Stewart, and argued 
that perception must be presentative rather than representative But 
he took Kant’s doctrine of 1elativity and argued that ın its ultimate 
expression thought must be so cond:t:oned that ıt could never know 
tke Infinite Hamulton never brought into relationship the two parts 
of his system, and should have explained how the knowledge of the 
real world—wkich he owed to Reid—could be reconciled with the 
doctrine of relativity in the higher knowledge which he owed to Kant. 
The theological deductions from Hamulton’s doctrine of the absolute 
were of two possible kinds One of these was drawn by Mansel, and 
sigmihed that since we could not know we could not criticise the 
abstruser and more fundamental doctrines of faith, and must therefore 
rely for our knowledge of them and “or their auchenticity to us upon” 
the authority by which they were revealed and authenticated or defined 

The other alternative deduction was drawn by Mr* Herbert Spencer 
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and signified that since we could not know the ultimate cause or the 
unconditioned reality, we had tetter be content with our ignorance and 
explain the universe we could know in the terms of matter, motion and 
force The alternatives were equally offensive to Martineau, ın his 
earlier period he contested the first, in his later period he contested the 
*second sln a tmiverse where will was free causation could not be un- 
known, or where conscience was supreme in man there could not be an 
eunethical nature or laws that were indifferent to morality There is no 
finer example ın the history of thought of the value of the theistic temper 
or of the victonous force that lives in moral idealism It is largely 
owing to him that our age was not swept off its feet by the r:sing tide 
of materialistic and pseudo-scientific speculation The qualities of his 
rhetoric made him the more eficient an apologist “or his theistic idea, 
and clothed ıt in an elegance of form that commended 1t to the fastidious 
in hterary feelng He commended it with a fervour that made it 
impressive to the religious emotions He justified his criticism by 
psychology, and made the man who lived m an age of doubt realise 
the intellectual energy and the ethical force that lived ın our ultimate 
religious ideas The services he rendered on this side of his activity 
are hardly capable of critical appreciation I am content for my own 
part to speak as a pupil and as a distant admirer, and say that at 
critical moments the name of James Martineau was a tower of strength 
to the feeble, and his words—lke Luther’s—were not only half battles, 
but equal to whole victories 
I have said httle or nothing touching one side of his activity 
Literary criticism was never his strong point, least of all was he strong 
in that which concerned such a literature as tne hiszonan of the Christ- 
1an origins has to handle He was indeed deficient ın historical 
imagination, though abstract .deas he could embody in imaginative 
forms He belongs to the great religious personalities of the nineteenth 
century Hedidin England scmething of the same work that Schleier- 
macher achieved in Germany Their philosophies differed, their 
personalities agreed He was more a contrast than a parallel to John 
Henry Newman Newmar was never happy in the presence of con- 
science, Martineau was never happy away fromit The one pursued 
an unwearied quest for an external authority in region, the other 
unweariedly argued that we nad within us an ample and adequate 
authority and needed no other Newman hac a greater sense of sin 
than Martineau, and nis Church was an institution for the reconciliation 
of manand God Martineau Ład a finer imagination, a purer“and more 
spinitualnature than Newmar, and h:s quest was for the sovereignty 
of God, the reign of a categorical imperative cver his soul He had much 
less historical insight than Maurice , but far moze philosophical lucidity, 
the reason that could see the relations between the Maker and the man 
He had made He had none of the casuistry which made ıt so agree- 
able to Maurice to reconcile the revolted mind of to-day to the history 
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or the books or the symbols from which ıt had revolted But he saw 
as Maurice never did into the godlikeness of man and the manlikeness 
of God—ze, he correlated the two 12 a synthesis which the soul of 
the other may have desired but never achieved Curiously indeed he 
had more affinity with Herbert Spencer than with either of the religious 
thinkers just named Spencers view of the universesseemed to hime 
inadequate and unreal, and his view seemed to Spencer fantastic and 
arbitrary But both men found everywhere a single energy, though, 
to Spencer ıt might be an unconditioned force, and to Martineau a” 
divine will 

In any case, we gratefully recognise the services he rendered to the 
theology and the rehgion of his tıme He was a prophet of the ideal 
and the ethical, and we can devoutly say Would that all the men who 
prophesy were as pure in thought, as noble ın purpose, and as spmtual 
in imagination as he 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


F all the great events which have happened in our time, those 
men who are the best acquainted with China and the neigh- 
bouring nations agree that the greatest ıs the Renaissance of the Far 
East Notwithstanding some recrudescence of Boxerism, obstruction 
by the Conservatives and the wiles of some foreign diplomats, China 
has sanctioned the opening of several trunk railways, of inland 
navigation and of mining, all matters of incalculable importance The 
Chinese Impenal Post is gradually extending, with railways and steam- 
boats, and will be another enormous boon to the Middle Kingdom 
The starting of newspapers and magazines among the Chinese 1s also 
capable of domg wonders for them The visit of three of the young 
Manchu Princes to Europe, America and Japan, was, in China’s present 
stage of development, an event of great moment The effect of 
residence in Japan on those reformers who led in China immediately 
after the Chino-Japanese war, and the wide-spread Japanese Govern- 
ment propaganda in favour of an East Asian league, whereby Japan 
and China and as many of the Asiatic nations as they can get are to 
join against the aggressions of the West, are also strong factors in 
the new China of to-day. 

But incomparably the greatest of these far-reaching movements 1s 
the change ın the character of Chinese Education I propose ın this 
article to give some idea of this reformat:on, which at no distant day 
will react on everything in the world, fcr mind controls matter and 
right thought must precede right action, and the Chinese factor 1s 
bound to have a large place ın the future problems of the world Some 
of my Yeasons for holding such a view wi] be fouhd below In May, 
IQOI, a missionary, whose advice the Chinese Plenipotentiaries had 
sought in the settlement which followed the Shans: massacres, 
suggested that the best settlement for Skansi would be the establish- 
ment of modern calleges for teaching universal knowledge, as ıt would 
remove the chief cause of antipathy to foreigners, namely, ignorance. 
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This proposal the Chinese Government agreed to, and later on t 
decided to adopt the same principle for the whole empire For 
example. An edict on Reform in Education, published by the Chinese 
Government on the 29th of August, 1901, commanded the abolition of 
essays or homilies on the Chinese classics in examinations for literary 
degrees, and substituted for them essays and articlés on smodern 
matters, Western laws, and political economy The same procedure 
was also to be observed ın the future in the examination of candidates 
for office 

By the same Edict ıt was ordered that as the methods in use for 
gaming military degrees—namely, trials of strength with stone- 
weights, agility with the great sword, and marksmanship with the 
bow and arrow on foot and on horseback—were not of the slightest 
value m turning out men for the army, where knowledge of strategy 
and military science were the seme gud non for military officers, these 
trials of strength, etc, should be thenceforth abolished for ever 

Another Edict for the establishment of new universities, colleges 
and schools in China was published on the 12th of September, 1901 
It commanded all existing colleges in the empire to be turned into 
schools and colleges of Western learning Each provincial capital was 
to have a University hke the Peking University, whilst the colleges in 
the prefectures and districts of the various provinces were to be 
schools and colleges of the second and third classes 

Another Edict, for sending students to be educated abroad, was pub- 
lished on the 17th of September, 1901 It commanded the Viceroys 
and Governors of other provinces of the Empire to follow the example 
of the Viceroy Liu Kun-yi of Liangkiang, Chang Chihtung of Hukuang, 
and Kue: Chun (Manchu) of Szechuen, in sending young men of 
scholastic promise and ability abroad to study any branch of Western 
science or art best suited to their abilities and tastes, so that they 
might in time return to China and place the fruits of their knowledge 
at the service of the empire 

Those who are acquainted with China know very well that many 
of the Edicts of the Government do not amount to much more than 
waste paper In this case, however, it has not been so The Impenal 
College in Shans: has been opened, with some 300 students, in the 
hope that it will develop into one of the provincial Universities It 
1s divided into a Chinese and a Foreign Department. All the candı- 
dates for admission must have the Chinese degree of BA After the 
‘students Have completed their Chinese course they pass on to the 
Foreign Departmerft The Foreign Department has six foreign pro- 
fessors and six Chinese professors who hold diplomas of Western 
learning Besides this there is a staff of six translators of university 
text-books into Chinese, supezintended by a foreigner 

The Edicts have not been a dead letter ın the other provinces either, 
though there has been enormous difficulty in getting a sufficient 
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number of professors to teach or of text-books to use Some China- 
men who under the old system of education would not have got 
more than 430 per annum now get £240, and there are not enough 
of them At the lowest estimate text-books and books of general 
knowledge of the West to the value of 425,000 must have been sold 
during this year alone Books to the value of 46,000 were sold by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge 

I subjoin a list of the new colleges opened ın ten different provinces 
im IQOI-2 — 


Provinces Funds provided 

Chekiang ... . 50,000 strings of cash per annum 
(about Taels 50,000, or over 

° ` £6,000) 

Honan ; 30,000 Taels per annum 

Kweichow 20,000 Taels per annum 

Fookien 50,000 Mex Dollars per annum 
(about 45,000) 

Kaangsi . over 60,000 Mex Dollars per annum 

Kwangtung 100,000 Taels per annum 

Soochow . . „several tens of thousands of Taels 

Nanking ss ise eee — 

Shantung .. ; ... 50,000 Taels per annum 

Shansı : . 50,000 Taels per annum 

Chhbli . : sw = 

Prefectural Colleges in Soochow T Taels 10,000 

Prefectural Colleges ın Shantung under R C Bishop Anzer, 

Taels 2,000 


This comes to about half a milion of Taels annually for the whole 
Empire for modern education Such ıs the new departure, which 
dates from 1901-2 


But the important question presents itself, What can the Chinese 
make of Western learning at this stage? What kind of knowledge 
do they seek? In replying to this, nothing will more clearly reveal the 
true condition of the Chinese official mind to-day than to transcribe 
some of the questions put to the students at the tnennial examinations 
this year 

But before giving the questions I must explain what these triennial 
examinations are Once every year the Chancellors of Education, of 
whom there is one for each province, hold examinations ın each of 
the teneprefectural cities of the province for all tandidates for the 
Chinese BA degree But every third year there ıs a special Imperial 
examiner sent to the capital of each of the eighteen provinces to 
examine for the Chinese M A. degree. All the candidates must attend 
their respective previncial capitals The examinations in all the 
eighteen provinces are held simultaneously on the 8th of the 8th 
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Moon (September) In round numbers some 10,000 students attend 
each of these examinations ın the maritime and riverme provinces, 
which are the most populous, whilst the other provinces have from 
five to 8,000 each, making up a grand total of 150,000 students with a 
BA degree—a fact unique on the face of the earth 

This year was one in which these tnenmal examinatitns were held * . 
The following are some of the questions put I set them out here, as 
they will pourtray the present mental attitude of the rulers of China e 
far better than any general description -—— 


IN THE PROVINCES OF KIANGSU AND ANHUI 


1 As Chinese and Western laws differ and Western 
people will not submit to Chinese punishments, what ought to* 
be done so that China may be mistress in her own country 
like other nations? 

2 According to International law has anyone a right to 
interfere with the internal affairs of any foreign country? 

3 When did a gold standard arise in commerce, and why 
1s gold getting dearer? Who are the leaders of the gold and 
of the silver standard? In the payment of mdemnity this 
rise in gold price will make an immense difference What ıs 
the remedy? 

4. The West encourages agriculture and commerce and 
has many books on them The Viceroyalty of Nanking ıs 
very large, how shall these books be best procured in 
Chinese ? 

5 Western science orginally came from China This 
lost learning should now be revived 


IN THE PROVINCES OF HUPEH AND HUNAN 


1 The Sovereignty of Russia 1s absolute, of England 
limited, of America elective Which of these ideas would 
be most useful or myurious to China? 

2 When Japan reformed her government after Western 
methods, some say she was nght, others say she made mis- 
takes State these clearly and show how China should 
proceed 

3 China, since her Treaties were signed, has dealt 
gener8usly with the Church, but the Church gets worse and 
worse On ex&mining into how Japan has regulated matters 
since its reformation in 1868 we find there have been no 
missionary troubles there On examming into Bismarck’s «© 
method m Germany, ıt appears that he treated the Church 
with lemity and severity just as he hked, and thus secured 
good for his country Now it 1s necessary to search anto the 
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cause of our own disease and fix regulations for the repression 
of this hidden evil and ma:mtain our integrity at home 


IN THE PROVINCE OF CHEKIANG 


° 1,,As Western education arose from Greece, give the 
rise and progress of education m Greece : 

2 What are the Western sources of economic prosperity, 
and as China is now so poor what would be the best for 
China? 

3 As Western law arose from Rome, give the outhne of 
its rise and progress, and as China suffers much from extra- 
terntoriality, explain how China can get back control of all 
ifs country like other natiors 

4. In the West land-surveying ıs most important Owing 
to the great difference of physical conditions in all continents 
there arise different customs and habits, what ought China 
to learn from this? 

5 Inthe Science of the West new laws of nature and new 
machinery are daily being discovered In the last Com- 
mercial Treaty foreigners are allowed to open up manufac- 
tures in the intenor of China Thus China loses another 
source of wealth what ougkt to be done to avert this? 


IN THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG 


1 The eager competition in trade ıs called by Western 
countries commercial war In what way should China form 
a plan to oppose this? 

2 The taxes in foreign countnes are very heavy, and yet 
the people pay them willingly We shotld inquire into the 
reason of this so that the resources of the Government may 
be increased. ` 

3 According to international law, foreigners temporarily 
residing should be protected This principle should be care- 
fully inculcated ın order that foreigners in our midst should 
feel at rest 

4 State the advantages of constructing railways m 
Shantung 

5. State the important effect of the study of chemsstry 
on agriculture . 


It 1s this renaissance of 150,000 student candidates for the Chinese 
M,A degree, and of about ten times that number of student candidates 
for the BA. degree, making a grand total of 1,650,000—say a million 
and a half—of Chinese students, who have proved their intellectual 
capacity not to, be inferior to that of the white race, it 1s the turning of 
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the faces of this grand intellectual army Westward, which is the 
greatest event of modern times Shall this army be antagonistic to 
the West, or will it only stimulate a healthy nvalry in all departments 
between the East and the West? Shall the mvalry develop on the 
low savage plane of brute force, or on the more civilised lines of ancient 
religions, which are only ancient systems of education acgording to 
the then light of the world? Or shall ıt waste its energies by foolishly 
doubting everything because the ancient discoveries and teachings, 
in religion, government and science were not final? Or shall ıt follow 
the higher course pomted out both by Confucius and by Jesus Christ, 
viz, that our happiness and our prosperity are to be found ın always 
following the best? Confucius says, “Don’t rest ın anything but 
“the best” Jesus Chust says, “ Be ye perfect as your Father in Heaven 
“ıs perfect” How the Chinese students of the East and the West 
will utilise the new knowledge acquired the future alone will reveal 
But when we remember how much has been done in 30 years by 
Japan, a country having only one-tenth the area and population of 
China, it 1s clear that we have before us at least the begining of 
one of the most stupendous facts of the modern world. 


Shanghaı TIMOTHY RICHARD 


KINGS AND QUEENS 


HILE we were waiting in the Abbey of Westminster for the 
Coronation hour, while most of my neighbours stood craning 
therr necks and straining their eyes to get a full view of all the peers 
and peeresses, I remained thoughtful and somewhat awed My 
thoughts wandered towards the long line of Kings and Queens who had 
been crowned in that very same place and came up to that altar, followed 
by the great men who are their compamions in death and in the words 
of song and history; now their tombs alone were there to witness the 
glory for which they had toiled and wrought deeds famous and high 
Besides, I could not help reflecting on the problems which are now of 
such deep import, how far the relations between a monarch and his 
subjects must be ruled by ceremonies and pageants, and whether the 
symbolism that the Middle Ages have bequeathed to our century, the 
outward pomp and splendour which surround a sovereign, are really 
necessary to exalt his grandeur and keep the institution of royalty from 
decline Are the emblazoned coats of arms, the long train of courtiers 
and valets, ın some instances mvented some three or four hundred 
years ago, not offensive to the modern eye, even if they only make 
therr appearance on state occasions? Is the real meaning of a crown, 
resting on the purple cushion and reverently borne by dukes and lords, 
as clear to the mind now as it used to be at the tıme when the golden 
circlet really was deemed to enclose the vast realms and seas where 
the King reigned supreme? How should we in a few minutes be able 
to behold with chastened spirits the sudden resurrection of epochs so 
long gone by? The demon of democracy appeared to hfrk behind 
each pillar of the stately Church The Present wag about to enter into 
the hsts and would try to thrust the Past into the shadow whence it 
was endeavouring to come forth , and the battle in our souls promised 
fo be a rough one between tradition and civilisation 
Why, we were going to behold royalty environed by all the attributes 
most sacred and most ancient, by all those signs of power, mortal and 
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divine, that no revolution has yet been able to destroy Our eager 
hands, feverish from the labour of raismg up new dogmas and new 
aims, would almost touch one of the strongest links of the long chain 
whose steadfast sound we have heard along all the halls of memory, 
and whose iron still binds the Kings to their thrones and the priests 
to they faith The apparition would be beautiful indeed of so many 
things that are doomed not to perish, and yet that we forget and some- 
times even are apt to dally with m act or speech. Yet I felt afraid 
and I prayed I prayed the Present not to mar and blight the Past, 
I prayed my own thoughts to allow me the full comprehension of the 
scene that I was about to witness, I prayed the bells to sound sweetly, 
and the singers to sing strains of melody unutterably divine, because 
the mocking demon of modern days was then behind the pillars and 
would laugh if we failed to enter into the deep solemnity and pathos 
of the hour Everything I hed read about the old golden days, about 
the dames and troubadours and vassals as glorious as their liege, I strove 
to recall, to become a believer in all the simple creeds that made heroes 
and saints as numerous as great inventors and learned men are to-day 
And as the magnificent vision burst upon our sight—as if upon the 
leaves of a mussal the legends related had awakened to life, as 
if the dazzling processions painted upon the stamed glasses of old 
cathedrals now glistened and moved before us—we felt completely ° 
absorbed in the meaning of the ceremony We asked not whence 
came our enthusiasm and joy, and we knew that the Past was victorious, 
or rather that the Past and the Present now walked hand ın hand, 
were merged ın oblivion of antagonism and warfare All fear had 
subsided Civilisation that day gave way before tradition We 
stopped not to consider how long the victory would last, we were no 
longer the spectators of an admirable pageant, but we also were like 
unto the personages who stepped forth from the musts of ballads, 
romances and dreams, from some gorgeous tapestry framed with foliage 
and wild beasts, where they had long slumbered with eyes wide open 
that now looked vividly into our own 

The knights and ladies now were quite real, and moved about with 
a grace all their own, they accomplished a duty which had been the 
same for centuries, and would be celebrated exactly in the same way 
for a great number of centunes to come By a strange phenomenon 
of transposition we began to consider their faces, their voices and steps, 
as things that belonged to a world far-off indeed, and the imanimate 
part of “their appearance, the costumes, devices, swords and 
escutcheons, alone vibrated with life intense and deep, far beter than 
words and countenances they represented those who had created them 
and made them illustrious on battlefield or in the towermg feudal 
castle whose shadows caused the enemy to tremble as he passed 
beneath the well-guarded turrets and heard the sound of tournament 
and revelry stir the strong walls Even more than the blood and 
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demeanour of the lords who wore them, these costumes and signs of 
ancient birth bore testimony to the merit of ancestors who had won 
the right to wear them proudly by the generous display of valour and 
blood, of wisdom and good faith. No, the rustling of the long velvet 
trams, the soft milky whiteness o? ermine and pearls, the glare of gold 
“and purpfe, shone not then with the sole aim of adorning a King’s 
sacred duty They came from afar, like wanderers, like pilgrims all 

ebent on the same end, to murror the shrine of royalty and explain what 
rights and fetters chained the crown to the head of the chosen one, 
of the man who wore ıt by the will of the nation and of God = Thus our 
searching eyes summoned from che records of history monarchs and 
followers, and bade them walk along the aisles where the glistening 
train moved harmoniously We well knew that in a few hours the spell 
would be broken, that all the lords and kmghts would return to their 
comfortable homes, ht up by electric lamps, and where thick carpets 
would hush the sound of imperious tread , we were all aware that those 
same faces whose features had been ennobled by the glimmer of the 
coronet would look wonderingly mto the real mirrors of their 
Louis XV salon, and with a smile almost of pity peers and peeresses 
would ask themselves how they had had the courage to play a part 
in public, to resemble so much the portraits of sires and dames who 
followed them with benevolent gaze along the halls of ther Norman 
or Ehzabethan mansions They would lay aside the golden mask and 
return to reality , in a few weeks they would only remember that during 
a couple of hours they had committed a very interesting anachromsm. 
And perhaps they would even deny in their talk about the past event 
that they had loved their King better from the moment when they 
saw the consecrated oil tremble between his eyebrows, and the orb 
tremble ın his hand, crushed by the heavy emblem of omnipotence 
The glamour would fall, the spell be broken, the past return to oblivion 
Yet who would deny that the essence of monarchy and its signification 
are bound strongly to this worship of a sovereign’s laws and rights, 
that every king who has endeavoured to part from the traditions of 
his rank may be said to have abdicated the best portion of his power? 
Privileges and rank are due alone to the beauty and poetry spread 
upon them by the heroism of those who first deserved to obtain the 
foremost place among their countrymen Though ıt would prove no 
easy task nowadays to enforce upon a Court and a nation the severe 
rules of etiquette that swayed the atmosphere where a gnonarch 
breathed, still the monarch would be likely to see all natural attach- 
ment, loyalty and homage drop off were he to throw off the customs 
and rites to which he owes his title and his dignity However hard 
may be the struggle between tradition and civilisation, a King must 
perforce side with tradition and confront the monster mstead of 
endeavouring to tame him Of course, we cannot expect the old 
tyranny to keep hold of modern monarchs, nor do we relish the accounts 
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still extant of the dreadful martyrdom they endured ın Spam and even 
in France Besides, the transition would appear too violent to modern 
minds and feelings when, issuing from a Palace whose every dweller 
would be smothered by the weight of a termble etiquette, we mingled 
mm or heard the debates of modern parliaments, where language and 
pursuits are equally free and even sometimes trespass ón thé grounds * 
of hot discussion and revolutionary desues The days cannot return 
when it required a few months’ apprenticeship to cross the marble e 
threshold of Versailles, and when Mary Beatrice of Modena, James IT’s 
wife and exiled Queen of England, was quite dismayed by the number 
of Court rules she had to learn before coming face to face with the 
King of France, her equal and the friend of her unfortunate husband 
During the following reign a Princess belonging to the Royal House 
of France declared that when she renounced all the pomp and glory of 
her rank in order to become a nun, she was frightened, m casting a _ 
glance over the world, to find how much she had lived apart from 
reality, what high barriers separated her from the throng, and she had 
the greatest difficulty in descending a staircase by herself “I was 
“amazed,” said she, “to go down ten steps without being supported 
“on either side, as I always had two chamberlains to help me up or 
“down the grand escalzer of Versailles I do not remember ever 
“having walked through a room ora garden by myself” This anecdote 
and many others give us but a feeble idea of the thraldom m which 
royalty was held by its own servitors and supporters As every one 
knows, the Spamards excelled in their science of changing the rôle of 
a monarch to a mere mechanism, and the Kings of Spain have all tasted 
the bitter tyranny of their alta servidumbre, as even to this day the 
courtiers are called m Madrid In the land of Torquemada and 
auto-da-fés the fanaticism of etiquette was almost as violent as the 
fanaticism of religion The young Duke of Anjou, who left bis grand- 
father’s Court to become King of Spain, 1s said to have often sighed 
after the freedom that was allowed to him at Versailles, and Louis XIV. 
was pained to hear from the envoys that he sent m embassy to his 
grandson how really changed the young man was In fact, the French 
ambassador declared to some frends that the cz-devant Duc d’Anjou 
had fallen into utter imbecility, could not move a finger without the 
permission of his chamberlains and acted hke one in a dream The 
lack of mterest, the complete apathy depicted on his face formed a 
heartrending contrast with all the ceremomies he was obliged to perform 
or support And this was not the first occasion on which French 
courtiers were allowed to peep mto the Court regulations in Spam A 
few years previously, when Anne of Austria accompanied her son 
Lous XIV to the Spanish frontier, when the young King went ¢o 
meet his bnde the Infanta Maria Theresa, Anne, who had not seen 
her brother the King of Spain since she herself had crossed that frontier 
as a bnde, meekly stipulated, when all the arrangemants about the 
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coming interview were made, that she should be allowed to embrace 
her brother Horrified at this preposterous proposition, the Spanish 
ambassadors called Heaven to witness how awfully the barbarous 
customs of the French Court had changed a Princess belonging to their 
noble monarch’s family, and they begged hard that the Queen would 


* refrain ffom niaking herself very disagreeable to her brother and his 


tram Anne promised to let things pass off ın a very indifferent 
manner, but when she perceived the King, who had been as a father 
to her, she almost rushed towards him Eagerly the Spaniards darted 
to prevent her, and Anne cried bitterly when she found herself alone 
with her ladies, then remember:ng what her own childhood had been, 
she thanked Heaven that she lived in a “barbarous Court” where at 
least, she could give vent to her natural feelings Louis XIV proved 
a stern ruler of his household, where etiquette overcame every other 
consideration He seemed to have inherited from his Spanish mother 
the domineering instinct of her race 

All that the Middle Ages had gathered or invented, all the magic 
and charm thrown over the darkness of eternal strife by fair damsels 
and the brave knights who entered into the lists in honour of their 
dames and lady-loves, all the attractive discoveries made by the 
crusaders as they plodded wearily from one oriental town to another, 
and learnt to admire the mysterious bearing of Saracen and Syrian 
chieftains, assembled to form the entertainment and adornment of 
the Western Courts Every new reign, every victory brought in an 
innovation, every duchess or princess felt bound to leave after her 
death some lasting memory of her skill, not only ın spmning and- 
embroidering costly robes and tapestry, but also by instituting some 
symbol of greatness unknown before, some sign that she in her turn 
had felt the great aim of her race and its ambition For instance, 
Mary Queen of Scots was the first to decree that white should thence- 
forth be the garment worn by young girls on their marrage day 
Before her all the Queens of France had been married in red, and she 
was immediately called the “White Queen” by her subjects—a 
denomination which everyone declared to be of ill-omen, as the widows 
only had borne that name a dowager queen in France always lay in 
state dressed ın white for several days @fter her husband’s death 

In the year that followed close Gee ante’s immortal songs, the 
growing power of literature and the fine arts chased away from Court 
and Castle the boisterous chhġg of steel, and poets were soon, preferred 
to heroes, who themselves\voytesafed to throw away helmet and spear 
and adå a rhyme to a skunet or a stanza to the ballad composed by 
the Sovereign and his Qyeen Silk and lace were soon seen to float 
where iron had reigned in rude carelessness, and the smell of the laurel 


` wreath was found much pleasanter when coming from a conqueror as 


famed for his achzevements in the art of decorating a legend and 
writing an epic tale as in the pursuit dear to Cæsar and Napoleon 
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They desired to please whose sole desire would have been to conquer 
had they lived in the days of thei forefathers 

The Renaissance thus proclaimed an era quite unexpected and 
brilhant. Sovereigns, whether great or small, were fast losing the 
somewhat appalling character bestowed upon them by religion. 
Monarchy was no longer an institution massive and awful, meant to e 
shut up and preserve from the glance of mortals the almost supernatural 
bemgs who, like the Pharaohs of old, appeared to their subjects thee 
very embodiment of a severe and distant Divinity 

Kings consented to become the gods of a mythology, sweet and 
winning in their daily intercourse with their inferiors, though they 
retained the perfume of the incense they were accustomed to, they 
were allowed to look mildly upon the common herd from which, they 
had so long been kept aloof It 1s true their subjects only saw them 
through the golden cloud that enveloped their palaces, but they were 
spoken of with less terror and mystery, and their names and actions 
gradually reached the ears of the crowd Its almost useless to remark 
that the French Court at Versailles, during the seventeenth century 
and until the latter part of the eighteenth, had reached the very summit, 
the highest 1deal to which the ruler of etiquette can raise absolute 
monarchy At Versailles the subtle art of Court manners, Court 
demeanour, and Court ceremony reached supreme perfection, and was 
exercised with such refinement that decay only could have followed 
the attainment of an ideal so complete had not cruel events cut off 
suddenly the sublime performance, whose every movement and gesture 
was studied with rare ability andcare At that moment the science of 
regulating a King’s life entered also into the domain of spiritualism, 
because the laws applied to his existence and that of his entourage 
took possession not only of the outward individual but also of the 
courtier’s soul No one was deemed fit to be presented to the King 
and enjoy the favour of recerving a slight glance from the monarch with- 
out having sacrificed beforehand and completely his own personality 
Humility and fervour were both required as the principal qualities of 
those-who from dawn to mght danced attendance on the King and on 
every member of his numerous family All other thoughts had to be 
abolished but the hope of being agreeable ın an unobtrusive way 
Every iota of feeling, every shadow of self-love and dignity were thrown 
back, and the souls of the courtiers by slow degrees became as light and 
insinuating as water, and flowed round events and circumstances like 
small waves ever ready to advance or recede, the secret eloquence of 
silence, the power of a word placed at the right time in the nght 
sentence, the rebuke given to truth by a countenance unruffled ın the 
very face of falsehood, valour hidden under the timid smile of weak- 
ness, weakness striving to confront valour,—such were the virtues 
demanded from a real courtier, and to which he rarely failed to do 
credit His pride consisted in the constant effort he made to lay aside 
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all pride, and thus he wielded the terrible and double-edged weapon 
of a passiveness whose appearance was active, of unwavermg smiles and 
flattery so graceful that through the flowered murmur the voice of a 
conscience m full rebellion could never be heard And the master who 
ruled over sych a Court felt obliged to be lke unto his courtiers, to 
practisé the same delightful deceptions and to be counted supenor 
in the art of pleasing, even as -f he expected to gain from his subjects 
the rewards they expected from him. When we study the memors of 
an epoch so dazzling, we well understand that the return of such strict 
and charming rules would be impossible in France or in any other 
country of Europe 

The change which is now takmg place in high spheres rather 
appears to be in harmony with the behests of the Middle 
Ages Our century—-I mean the one that has just finished—will 
be famed for the triumph of militarism; when literature and fine 
arts are now invited to Courts, these illustrious guests have to stand 
quietly apart and listen to some speech ın which the benefits and pursuits 
of Peace are celebrated by Sovereigns dressed in the umform of 
generals and admirals, and who boast of the valour and number of their 
troops A modern King would be little respected by his brothers m 
royalty were he not to know how a regiment ıs led and a brigade 
commanded Arsenals and barracks are equally famihar to them, 
like their own troopers they sleep not far from the cannons, 
and their talk consists chiefly of the hardships they have 
endured together with the army that represents their force 
Moreover, Sovereigns are ncw much inclined to lead an exist- 
ence copied as much as possible from the model of ordinary 
hfe They are tired of the solitude and dearth of an exalted position, 
and they are also afraid of being out of tune with the exigencies 
and habits of an age so widely differing from the tumes of remote and 
uncontrolled grandeur As they cannot abandon etiquette for ever, 
they generally steal from the tedious task as much leisure as they can 
honestly get Each of them endeavours to possess and show forth his 
own individual nature, and to win affection and respect without the 
help of that which their ancestors derved from crown and sceptre only. 
Thus their personal qualities and thei personal failures belong to 
criticism and to worship They may be loved or hated according to 
their own doings, their own tempers and words Will the oldest of 
all human institutions come unscathed out of this perlous experiment? 
Will Emperors and Kings support the gaze of the eyes that now see 
them Bereft of the attributes which hallowed them and made all eyes 
blind to everything but their sacredness? The answer to these ques- 
*tions can be given by the Future only, but uncertain as it 1s, still the 
problem might stir a debate thrilling with interest and very important 
Will the Kings and the Queens who now dash past the heedless 
crowds in tlre rapid flash of a patent motor-car retain as much authority 
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over their subjects as the rulers whose stern faces towered above them 
from the cushioned litte, the rearmg war-horse or the golden-wheeled 


chanot? Who can tell? And for the moment who cares to discover? ` 


Kings themselves are little affected by the change. They readily make 
up for the loss of stateliness by an unusual amount of muepmdeaes 
which we cannot grudge them in the least 

We scarcely have the courage to reflect too deeply upon these matters 
and suggest in what manner the scene of modernzsme argu would sup- 
port the nght of ancient etiquette and of Sovereigns who cling to their 
former obhgations Moreover, we have to be grateful for the grand 
effort made by princes to enter ito the doings and feehngs of our 
time more closely, because smce they are set upon partaking our enter- 
taimments we may hope that this disposition may lead them to a 
deeper insight into the troubles of those from whom they were 
separated by walls high and thick, and whose cry for mercy and bread 
could not be heard in the profound and splendid recesses of their barred 
dwellings 

I was a mere child still when I first was called upon to be present at 
Court dinners and ceremonies in my own country, and schoolroom tasks 
were then so fresh ın my memory that my thoughts, fed with historical 
lore, naturally worked hard to discover the traces of history in the houses 
of those who were the natural depositories and heurs of all the treasures 
left ın store for them by tradition. I then noticed how slight yet 
efficient was the line of separation drawn between a Sovereign and 
those who approached him, how gentle yet decisive the touch of look 
and language, destined to remind every one of the presence of one 
higher than the rest Now that magnificence is almost excluded from 
daily hfe at Court Kings and Queens have to be ever on the tip-toe 
of attention, and revive discipline by their demeanour and words 

Later on, as I accompamied our Queen to different Courts ın Europe, 
I listened with all my soul to the conversation of Princesses every one 
of whom declared herself the happiest woman ın the world when 
she could walk freely about and cross the crowds without being noticed , 
and though sometimes I wondered whether this sentiment was always 
sincere, I was obliged to acknowledge their perfect truthfulness when I 
saw the high-born ladies loiter in tailor-made dresses through the 
avenues of their parks, in search of nothing else but absolute freedom 
and bracing air No, they were not only obeying the contagion of a 
passing fashion, these Princesses who appeared to be bored to death 
every time that they had to assume an aspect meant to inspire awe, 
and I confessed to myself that they cared little for the inspirations of 
secret atavism 

The small Courts in Germany have for the most part still preserved 
in full bloom the flower of perfect etiquette and ceremomious politeness, 
whose emblem 1s alive in many a quaint town that olımbs like a proces- 
sion towards the summit of the hill where the Sch/oss or the Burg looks 
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down upon it somewhat disdainfully. And the souls of the people 
have also kept this habit of ever mounting in reverence towards the 
inhabitants of these feudal castles Around their worm-eaten thrones 
the vapour of incense floats in thin clouds, as soft as those whose glow 
shone in the Migdle Ages In the days when Wolfgang von Goethe 
was a young man and described the Coronation of the German 
Emperor at Frankfort, where he saw the pageant from the window of 
& tiny student’s chamber, the small German Courts were hke fair 
garlands interwoven with the poetry of the land. A perfume of 
chivalry, graciousness, and elegant dillettantism was shed by the 
throng of courtiers who exchanged greetings and letters from one Burg 
to the other Even now we cannot but be thrilled with a kind of tender 
interest and pity by the constant effort they still make to remain 
unaffected by the work of time , and nothing is more impressive than the 
ability with which they preserve this dear old tradition from the 
threatening contamination There ıs no doubt that on the green banks 
of the Rhine and the Elbe, between the mountains ın whose bosom 
Frederic Barbarossa sleeps his untroubled sleep, men may still be 
found who could teach accurately the exact width and length of a 
Court curtsey and a Court smile, that decorative smile which in the 
opmion of the late Empress Victoria is a g:ft that few Queens can 
boast of ; as all know how, and very few know when and to whom they 
should smile 

It ıs there also that the formula must exist of all the best ingredients 
required to form around the person of a Sovereign an extourage worthy 
of the Prince and the land over which he rules Like their legendary 
Barbarossa all these souls, simple and yet refined, are asleep, while 
their fingers still mechanically unravel the purple and silver threads 
of the Past, and their pulses do not feel the ebb and flow of Time, 
their ears are deaf to any other rumour but the sound of the court 
equipages as they mount towards the heights whence the castle 
frowns upon them and sheds upon the city its shadow, majestic and 
protecting still 

It must be here remembered that Germany ıs the cradle of almost 
all the reigning dynasties in Europe, and naturally the spirit of the 
land 1s one of devotion to Royal races and Royal personages in 
general Court functionaries in Germany are so numerous, and so 
absolutely lıke each other ın manners, prejudices, curtseys, bows, words 
and ambitions that they form a caste powerful enough to preserve and 
defend its mghts Their attachment to the Prince, that they serve 
often finds vent in outward sign only, such as passive obedience, or 
active tyranny when they are decided not to sacrifice an inch of what 
they call ther duty, and when we come to reflect that this duty, 
complicated and difficult, ıs very often rewarded by a look or a word 
only from the Sovereign and Princess to whom such affection clings, 
when we discover that there 1s little or no trace of vamty, but a holy , 
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consciousness of the sacred part that must be played by a Prince 
upon earth, in all the existence of self-devotion spent at the foot of 
state staircases and in state boxes and carriages by multitudes of well- 
born men and women, we have to blame the scorn with which the 
mnocent show of their hearty devotion 1s often treated by eye-witnesses 
and writers who have not entered into the core of the situation How* 
many there are, ın the land of the vergzss-men-nicht and the @zeder, 
who have never pursued the ordinary course of life, nor vouchsafed to 
start in search of personal happiness, who have never marned nor 
accepted situations hable to bring n mere pecumiary advantages, m 
order not to leave an old Hochezt noted for his or her ill-temper, a 
spinster Durchlaucht or a fallen Mazestat? Their touching fanaticism 
1s expiessed ın a word whose translation and sense do not exist in 
any other but the German language, Ehrfurcht, and when some 
clever observer and good writer shall have the admirable 1dea of 
writing the history of the small Courts of Germany such as they are 
m the present day, many an obscure heroism will come tolight As I 
have already mentioned, it ıs in Germany only and by the German 
Couit functionaries that sovereigns are still beloved simply because 
they belong toa chosen race Modern Princes have accustomed us to 
love or depreciate them for their own qualities and defects; we judge 
their actions and they stoop to explain their aims and conduct We 
read so clearly between the lines of an official falsehood that they 
begin to hate the usage which forces them to declare themselves satis- 
fied when they are sad, in good health when they are ailing, and 
indifferent when they are anxious. 

The peril and the glory of modern monarchies alike he in the admur- 
able movement that mingles the descendants of autocrats and 
disdainful sovereigns w:th all that the soul holds highest and 
noblest, the desire to feel the beauty and bitterness of every 
human pang Modern Queens are even more than their spouses 
hable to enter into the movement that brings them closer to us 
And the frst’ among them who, being placed in a situation very 
peculiar indeed, gave the signal of a demeanour full of dignity and 
yet ın accordance with the wishes and wants of our age, was a German 
Queen, the first German Empress belonging to the House of Branden- 
burg, the late Queen Augusta of Prussia, grandmother to the present 
Emperor The new empire possessed no traditions, not even the 
slightest, and it was not likely that a big Court would be contented with 
the customs, however brilhant, of the Hohenzollerns The e¢zguette, real 
and complicated, of the German Empire belonged to the Habsburgs, 
and Berlin kept proudly aloof from all imitations It was therefore 
necessary to invent or maugurate such Court rules as would be found 
suitable to a realm whose force came from a lordly war and the sage 
diplomacy of Prince Bismarck Besides, the sptendour of the Tuileries 
and St Cloud had scarcely died away, and some sparks of the embers, 
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extinguished under the ashes of defeat, were expected to fly from 
France to her victors Queen Augusta well understood that to copy 
another sovereign was a vain task, she possessed a spirit and ideas 
of her own Was she not the daughter-in-law of the Prussian herome 

„Queen Louisa, and could she not hear the voices of the sweet visions 
whose infage still seemed to live in the Palace of Charlottenburg? 
Despite Bismarck’s admonitions and, later on, Bismarck’s fury, her 
*mind was made up She ordered the sound of warrior pomp, the 
rumours of active and stealthy diplomacy, to be silent in the presence ; 
she waved militarism off with a gesture, imperious though graceful, she 
declared that the rôle of an Empress consisted not in her presence 
at boisterous parades, she hated the suggestion of offending her sex 
by riding at the head of the regiments that bore her name, and she 
transformed her audience room into a salon, a place where the best 
conversation might be heard, the best examples be reaped, the best 
shades of etiquette be observed, as etiquette was not indicated by 
movements and bows, but by the outburst of gallant speech and skilful 
phrase Thus it was not difficult to remember that Queen Augusta 
was born Princess of Saxe Weimar and associated with the ancestors 
whose friendship proved so precious to Goethe She had received 
just the kind of education that it was the habit to bestow on gifted 
young girls of high rank m the first part of the nineteenth century 
She had read and admired Jean Jacques Rousseau, she doted on, 
Schiller and raved about the minor poets of that romantic epoch 
The Empress was very old and I very young when I had the honour 
to be presented to her in the Castle of Coblentz on the banks of the 
Rhine, and the remembrance of that interview 1s fresh in my memory 
where the venerable apparition lives enshrmed. In order to reach the 
summer dwelling whose whiteness glittered far off, we followed a road 
all astir with the humming activity of summer Flowers wild and hghtly 
beaten by the balmy breeze tried hard to soar above the sea of 
verdure, the sound of revelry and,of flowing water came from the 
Rhine, whose current seemed to be borne along by the breath of gaily 
decorated boats whence came voices and laughter Coblentz showed 
through the azure veil of a soft mist the shining spires of her churches, 
the dazzling roofs of house and mansion When we reached the town, 
we crossed a small street and were quickly ın front of the big white 
castle, while the summer radiance still trembled in our eyes and ears, 
the Palace stared at us, silent and grave We were ushered into a 
hall whose white walls, decorated with the portraits of sedate warriors 
and bislfops, seemed austere, notwithstanding the light colouring of 
the furniture and decoration. Near the broad windows that overlooked 
the Rhine a few tables were scattered, tables whose gilt woodwork 
displayed an’ art dear to the amateur of the eighteenth century style, 
and whose mirrors supported such dainty /aéatzéres as were used at 
that time Ie gazed, long at the fragile pictures traced on these 
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tabatréres, and was much struck by the contrast I discovered between 
the portrait of a stern archbishop who scarcely took the trouble to hide 
his armour under the folds of his ecclesiastical gown, and the image, 
more attractive, of one of those charming young abbés who at the 
Court of France ghded gently through the intricacies of a minuet and 
the gems of a complimentary speech I looked long at his"tlever an 
sarcastic face and was still holding the image in my hand, when I 
suddenly started to hear the folding doors open and to perceive twò 
tall lackeys wearing the dark blue, silver and red Hohenzollern livery 
They slowly pushed before them a bath chair in which the Empress was 
seated erect, with both hands holding fast the arms of the chair, and I 
could see the hands trembling, and the head trembling also, while 
beneath the silk folds of a shawl the meagre body appeared to shnnk 
mto nothingness A piece of black lace was thrown over the abundant 
hair, elaborately dressed, and there was an air of imperious will and 
stubborn decision in the worn-out face, the meagre fingers and the 
secret shivering body hidden under the purple shaw! But the mouth 
twitched, the hps moved to and fro, and the voice was weary, uncer- 
tain, like the last sighs of a bell on the waters The infinite pathos 
of a great struggle was before our eyes,—the struggle of immortality 
against death And we also felt deeply how majestic and innumerable 
were the events whose remembrance crowded round that trembling 
head We saw the things that the aged Empress had seen, the 
sudden rise of the fortunes of her race, the fall of a land and the 
surpassing glory obtained by the vanquished in fighting against 
the victor, the night when she was awakened in haste to read a message 
from her husband and by the flickering light of a candle first learnt 
that her great rank was changed to a greater still, that there were a 
new Empire and a new Empress in the world, all the pangs for the 
land of France that ıs so dear to me, all the awe for the fate, illustrious 
and broken, of the woman who was hastening to her tomb, were visible 
around that chair between the tall men who wore the silver, blue and 
red of the Hohenzollern House The Empress was anxious to go 
valiantly through the ordeal of a private conversation with every person 
present She had beforehand inquired about our pursuits and 
domestic life, and when she called me to her side, when I expected 
that her words would be as faltermg as her voice, I discovered that 
she had made a programme which she followed minutely, placıng many 
a kind.word m favour of my literary tastes, my native country and 
such of my countrymen as she had known Then she spoke of poets, 
praised Lamartine, and André Chénier, and recommentled some 
German ballads to my attention Although the hps sternly refused to 
do service, the unswerving will kept strong hold of her failing faculties 
I had retired and made place for another lady when one of the 
chamberlains told me that the Empress had stil something to say to 
me I returned quickly, and to my great astonishment found that the 
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tremblmg hands pointed to the gilt table and the portrait of the young 
abbé Much struck by the coincidence, I brought the portrait to the 
Empress She made me observe the fine ironical features, the pointed 
nose “Rather Voltairian, ıs ıt not?” added her Majesty, and then 
turning the frame she showed me on the back side a heart in diamonds 
deep set fn the faded blue moiré and followed by these words, 
vous Loffre both emblem and words evidently meant, “My heart 
* offers this picture to you” 

“Ts this not very amusing,” whispered the Empress, “and how very 
“courteous and profane for a priest? Do you know I have finished 
“by discovering who this delightful little courtier was? He hved in 
17———” Here the voice sank and I stooped in vain to catch the 
fading syllables, and I shall never learn the name of that young abbé 
whose picture ever remains a link between that vision of the venerable 
Empress and myself, whose smile perhaps still gently lurks behind the 
portrait of the stern Archbishop, on the gilt table, by the side of the 
broad window that overlooks the Rhine, while Augusta, First Empress 
of Modern Germany, lies ın her marble mausoleum. 

The present Emperor is very fond of tradition and etiquette, still 
he has established a great many rules quite unknown hitherto ın Ger- 
man Courts, and after the Coronation ceremony at Westminster I 
heard more than one high personage and even personal fnend of the 
potentate deplore that Wilhelm II should never have had the idea of 
bemg himself crowned also ın pomp and state—not according to the 
precedents of his race but the behests of his own imagination, which 
we one and all deemed vivid enough to invent a new era of etiquette 
and tradition His gentle Empress ıs an open enemy of etiquette, 
this may be guessed from the first glance at her frank and childish 
face, and especially when her silvery laugh is allowed free vent. 
Yet the iron chain of education and discipline ıs upon her She has 
to submit, and being very timid herself, mtimidates everyone else, 
while inwardly she smiles at the mistake Yet her only fear ın this world 
is the risk of displeasmg her husband For his sake she wilhngly 
endures the torment of being a tormentor, of looking quietly on while 
the unhappy victim toils through the folds of a Court mantle and 
draws an awkward foot out of a deep curtsey Her Majesty 1s 
womanly and pitiful to the extreme, her eyes only are allowed to 
speak compassion on such occasions, but her daily life 1s rendered 
supportable by the abolition of many disagreeable functiops, she 
would really like every day to resemble her quiet hours Queens and 
Princesse$ never talk of that part of their lives that obliges them to be 
separated from the rest of their Court, and to shine above them like the 
sur above the forests and the seas The subject 1s not to them an 
engrossing one, and they scarcely ever in this mtimate mtercourse 
mention the brilhant scenes in which they have been promment The 
greater the preoccupations of a Princess who leaves her native land 
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for a country which 1s to become her own the greater is her care to obtain 
from the people such love as a nation can bestow, there 1s among them 
a kind of charming rivalry that tries to discover who has succeeded best 
in the task, and 1t ıs impossible to meet a Queen without being ummedi- 
ately questioned by her Majesty on the subject of her distant sister, 
Is she beloved? Do the people there really care for her? * 

The Dowager Queen of Italy had, in my opinion, solved the arduous 
problem of creating round her throne an atmosphere intellectual ande 
charming, of keeping away from her Court all suspicions of envy and 
intrigue Her ladies in waiting succeeded each other, two by two, m 
order as regular as that of the constellations, and thus all danger of 
enmity was avoided , no favourite existed to draw down upon her inno- 
cent head all the calamities which await those who have the misfortune 
to conquer their sovereign’s affections by more than special attention 
paid to her commands and wishes Favour, envy, calumny, these may 
be called the stumbling-stones of Court life, and ıt ıs terrible to reflect 
how cautious the unfortunate monarch must be before bestowing the 
gift of his approbation on one whom he himself may perhaps not be 
strong enough to guard against the trouble brought on by his ımpru- 
dent choice Court favountes may not always be either perfect or 
abominable creatures, one thing is certain, they are always the victims 
of ill-willand jealousy not one has escaped that doom The Dowager 
Queen of Italy likes order, and is attached to etiquette, even in her 
conversation she rarely suffers a personal opinion to come in until she 
has led the way, and her idea of the divine nght of monarchs ıs very ` 
strict Queen Margherita does not find Court ceremonies a thraldom 
or a nuisance, she never shrinks from any fatigue, though she loves 
to wander through the steep paths of the Appennines and indulge 
in the refuge of a casual zxcognzto, a mode of travellmg from which 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 1s absolutely averse It must be said 
that Queen Margherita holds the prerogatives of blood even dearer 
than the prerogatives of the crown 

At the Court of Roumania, when the present sovereigns first 
became acquaimted with the country, ıt required much trouble 
to check the gushing sympathy and familiar manners of the native 
boyards, who having been accustomed to be ruled by Princes belong- 

~ing to their own family had always treated the sovereign with more 
affectionate concern than respect King Charles and Queen Ehzabeth 
have mştıtuted in ther Court the laws of an easy etiquette, whose 
rules are unpretentious, but must be always taken into consideration 
As the King felt naturally anxious to put aside the pretensiorts of those 
higher classes from whose ranks a competitor to the throne might have 
risen, the rising and intelligent democracy of Roumamia was placed at 
Court on the same level as the representatives of our oldest and best 
famlies No distinction whatever ıs made between the successful 
lawyer and the nobleman, our Court is one of the mast accessible in 
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Europe, and of course for that reason one of the most interesting, one 
where it 1s easiest to study the triumphant power of the “modern 
“ideal” over the magic of tradition The honour—so quickly acquired 
° and with such little trouble—of being received by our sovereigns would 
even fail to rouse that sort of ambition which cherishes the aim solely 
beeause ıt can onl¢ be reached by a thorny path, were not the personal 
“qualities of both King and Queen a magnet more attractive than the 
vulgar satisfactions bestowed upon vanity and spurned by ment 
Carmen Sylva is an inveterate enemy of pomp and etiquette, and she 
is the only Queen who dares declare her preference openly, other 
Queens try hard to hide thew feelings on the subject and refuse to 
admit anyone into the confidence of their opinions Carmen Sylva 
¿ boldly says that she sees no difference between persons belonging to 
different? ranks Her soul, luminous and large, sheds on all the 
bountiful rays of an equal love The degracation brought on by 
moral deficiencies, by vice and low pursuits, moves her to pity because 
e even when called upon to gaze on ugliness and sin, she tres to trace 
thew source and find a pretext for commuiseration The humble and 
the humiliated strongly attract her attention and draw her away from 
the wealthy whose granaries are full and whose hearts are still greedy 
This she never fails to say and write, and besides Queen Elizabeth 
lives up to her principles During her journey to England, whither 
I accompanied her Majesty, we visited a few country residences in 
North Wales Wherever the Queen stopped, even for an hour, she 
took good care to address kind words to the servants To governesses 
and children’s nurses her Majesty was always more gracious than to 
any duchess present, as she deems the misfortune of that class very 
great and has often been able to realise how many ardent but 
smothered feelings rankle in the bosom of young girls who are real 
ladies but fill m the houses the place of subalterns As we were 
leaving one of these lovely and hospitable castles whose inmates have 
gained for ever a place m the heart of Carmen Sylva, I was startled to 
find that all at once the carriages came to a sudden stop The park 
gates were already far behind, and we could perceive between the trees 
of the road the smoke of the special train waiting for us To my still 
greater astonishment the whole cortège was made to return and we 
were fast brought back to the front door of the house The Queen 
had not spoken another word after having uttered an express wish to 
go back to the castle I could not understand what her Majesty 
desired till we reached the threshold, and then, alghting without help 
from the stgtely equipage the Queen exclarmed “I had forgotten to 














“say good-bye to Miss H P? Miss H was the governess of 
the children “Please call Miss H , will you?” And when 
Miss H made her appearance “Do forgive me I was so sorry 


“to leave you all that somehow I lost my memory Do not be angry 
“with me and remember I will never forget you” Miss H , whose 
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eyes were streaming with tears, bent low and kissed the proffered 
hand and a burst of such genuine enthusiasm as is rarely heard sprang 
to the lips of everyone present 
After the first moments of natural embarrassment which everyone * 
feels in the presence of a Queen, the conversation with Carmen Sylva 
becomes as easy as if she were not an august lady, dhd the only thing 
that reminds one of her sovereignty 1s the superior tenor of her words” 
and ideas, the outpourmgs of an imtelligence whose dominion Js 
Impenal Even the slightest suspicion of etiquette interfering with. 
her actions ıs a burden to Carmen Sylva, as she 1s always afraid lest 
the briars of ceremony should mse between her and the person she 
addresses, whose inmost soul she endeavours to penetrate After some 
Ingh Court functions which the Queen has to preside over, how 4 
touching in their unconscious beauty were the impressions conveyed 
by her to those who listened Nothing that was not profoundly human 
had struck the attention of that pitiful soul, she neither noticed the 
finery displayed by the ladies, the martial bearing of chamberlains and e 
officers nor the homage paid to her, all her solicitude was for those 
whom she might have been supposed to ignore, to the weary soldiers 
who had for hours waited in the streets, scorched by the sun, or stood 
there dripping with rain and trembling with cold while the gay 
carriages flashed past them She would relate how thin and feeble 
during the Te Deum a very old prest looked who majestically bore 
the load of his heavy gold and silver ornaments, of the massive silver 
books and the Holy Sacrament that his trembling hands hfted high 
and reverently above the kneeling multitude She spoke movingly 
of some wretched beggar whose eye she had caught fixed with 
pathetic earnestness and amazement on the ghstening visage of his 
Queen, and ofall the flowery tributes spread under her feet and 
poured upon her knees, she retained only a httle broken rose-bud 
thrown to her by a ragged child who had had to fight painfully with 
the crowd ın order to reach her 
There was bitter disdain and passionate wrath in the voice of 
Elizabeth Empress of Austria when she spoke of Court fetters and the 
obligations of her exalted rank Yet she found that pomp and magnifi- 
cence were necessary to the monarch and his family The hypocrisy 
which she had to countenance and defend stung her proud spirit — 
We are exactly like the actresses in a tragedy, the actresses are 
a our sisters When we play our parts, we have to wear the ea 
* and the appearance of ages long gone by We are surrounded by 
personages who also seem to come from the realm of dreams, we 
change our voices and our hearts, we become creatures quite apart 
from our own selves and we Cace our distress ın order not to 
spoil the comedy ıt 1s atrocious but inevitable 
And on the rare occasions when she appeared at the Burg, the Empress 
exacted a strict observance of all the traditions of the Empire She 
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even enforced some of these laws with a zeal unexpected from one who 
loved her independence and the solitude of secret haunts better than 
anything else ın the world Notwithstandmg her personal inclinations, 
the Empress proved a stern ruler of Court etiquette, to her the 
archduchesses of the present day are indebted for the trouble of con- 


* troling every movement of vivacity, every sign of interest, of lowering 


their voices to a murmur scarcely audible, and—when their natural 
temperament does not act im open rebellion against the laws—of 
ghding lke statues, msensible and manmmate The Queen of 
Roumania—for it ıs to her I must ever revert, as I have been able to 
study her in a definite and constant manner-—_the Queen of Roumania 
had unbounded admuration and sympathy for the Empress of Austria, 
for the silent, tempestuous and ardent soul whose wild beatings were 
only soothed by the sound of the winds and the sea, whose instinct 
dramatised every hour of her existence long before the presentment 
turned to reality And the Empress loved the gushing, child-hke 
beauty of the poetical and impressionable Carmen Sylva Although 
she has much more than other Queens come into touch with all the 
classes of her nation, Carmen Sylva cannot be numbered among the 
travelling Queens, nor does she often leave her palace during the 
winter months, she never walks in the streets of her capital, and 
when during her stay in London she strolled zxcognzto along the street, 
she could scarcely move, bewildered as she was by the crowd and 
the fact of being unnoticed “Is walking in the streets such a terrible 
“ struggle always?” said she, “do you always meet those faces which 
“look upon you ın strong indifference and yet seem hungry, stirred by 
“some secret desire?” 

Another incident which also took place in London proved to the 
Queen all the import given by rank to the shghtest word a Sovereign 
pronounces, and how much more difficult ıt 1s to simple mortals who 
wish to convey their ideas and conviction to impress auditors than 
when eloquence 1s scarcely needed, because the bare fact of interest 
shown ın such and such a question by a high personage suffices The 
Queen had expressed a desire to visit Kew Gardens, and we followed 
Her Majesty at first through the spacious and beautiful grounds and 
then through the hot-houses, naturally the Queen, though zxcoguzto, 
walked ahead of our httle party, and we soon became so engrossed by 
the sight of the various and splendid floral treasures that we thought 
of nothing else The gardener led the way, and as visitors were very 
numerous that day he insisted on the people not stopping long before 
each plant and brmging confusion We often heard him say m a 
distinct, monotonous voice “ Please, walk on ladies and gentlemen, 
“walk on” We were just in front of one of those dainty orchids whose 
petals bear the vivid hues of a sunset sky, when I remarked that we 
halted a minute or two and the gardener’s voice was rising to an unusual 
pitch I raised my head, and to our mingled annoyance and amusement 
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found out that the Queen had completely forgotten her zcoguzto, and 


reverting to similar occasions ın which her royal duties always obliged , 


her to pay compliments and declare her high satisfaction, she now 
stood distributing her radiant and kind smiles nght and left, and beng 
short-sighted she could not observe that her politeness was received | 
with stolid indifference Moreover, the gardener was getting quite 
nervous, while Carmen Sylva gently said “The flowers are beautifyl 
“indeed, but I am quite delighted with the orchids And what trouble 
“you must have to take care of all this quantity of plants What a 
“fervent admire: of nature you must be I congratulate you—I am 
“really delighted I fully appreciate your efforts and their excellent 
“results,” sentences which pronounced by an undisguised Queen would 
have been published, eagerly copied by the newspapers, and brought to 
that gardener a great pride and contentment But alas! they lacked 
the conventional force they would have carried along their every syllable 
had the man only guessed who was the lady to whom his rough voice 
spoke in terms rude and angry “Will you goalong? This has lasted 
“more than ten minutes You are preventing the other visitors from 
“advancing” We had in vain been trying to join the Queen—the 
crowd was dense between hei and ourselves, and when I was at last 
able to reach her and hurriedly reminded her of the zwcoguzto and the 
mistake she was making, Carmen Sylva burst into childish glee “ Now,” 
said she, as we found ourselves safely out of the hot-house and far from 
the obnoxious keeper, “ whenever I hear you ladies speak again of my 
“personal charm and attractive manners I will just say the magic 
“words Kew Gardens, Kew Gardeners, and you will be silenced” This 
small event was duly related to Queen Victoria, who also laughed very 
much when I imitated in Her presence our Queen’s speech to the 
gardener, and her royal demeanour, thrown away upon the unconscious 
man, and then Queen Victoria, turning to Carmen Sylva, said “ You 
“see, dear, we are not as much to be pitied as some of us seem to think 
“Only imagine the effect of all we say and do, although we have to 
“be cautious more than any other women, we cannot but try to use 
“well the formidable weapons we wield and that blood and rank confer 
“upon us” 

From this little story I shall not be accused of taking an imprudent 
view if I say I am convinced that sovereigns would be the most wretched 
creatures under the sun were they deprived not only of their moral 
- rights, their sceptres and crowns, but also of all the small and great 
attributes of therr exalted position Therefore, when they stoop to 
change their attitudes and ways for ours, and endeavour to assume 
simplicity and the troubles of an existence whose peace and comfort 
are not defended from the invasion of care by a strong barrier, they 
act thus because the anomaly pleases them, begause they are perfectly 
certain that they are only playing a part, and will be able to resume their 
interrupted task which forces them to soar above’ our common evils 
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and our common enjoyments That the interest they show nowadays 
in every social endeavour in which the welfare of humanity 1s concerned 
makes them better akin to the best amongst us, I cannot deny, but 
that they form a race apart, that in order to preserve their dignity and 
the glampur that surrounds their history, they will ever be obliged to 
remain hidden in the distant haze of pomp and mystery, is equally 
undemable Carmen Sylva will again help to prove what I advance 
and as she can in no way be suspected of harbouring ın her bosom the 
secret fire of pride, the influence of heredity alone will account for the 
necessity that leads me to draw a conclusion favourable to the intangi- 
bility of monarchical ideas from the character of one who strives to 
destroy the chains wrought by pride’and prejudice Carmen Sylva 1s 
the most sweet-tempered lady I have ever known, her patience, how- 
ever severely tried, never gives way She puts up with the most 
disagreeable people that come across her path, and ıt is touchimg to 
see how much she humours those who, having discovered the depths 
and extent of her kindness, trespass upon her unwavering amuability 
and the full command that she possesses over her will and nerves For 
my part I remember having seen our Queen angry only once, and J 
am sorry to own that I willingly gave her occasion to look rebuke upon 
me, because real words of rebuke and disparagement she cannot speak 
One day, after an exhaustive conversation, of which the subject was 
human destiny, human misery, the eternal pain and hope that gnaw 
at every heart, I was led to relate a few domestic dramas which I had 
witnessed or been told of, and to point out all the various species of 
misfortune that I had met with among our society people, and also the 
aristocracy and dourgeozsze of other lands To every one of these 
tragedies, obscure and thrilling, the Queen opposed the tale of a tragedy 
as awful that had happened ın former days among her own people or 
acquaintances or ancestors, Kings, Queens and Princes belonging to 
royal famlies, and the more I enlarged on the strain of suffermg imposed 
by fate on the unhappy victims of my class, the more the Queen insisted 
upon the uncommon amount of wretchedness which was or had been 
the portion of ker equals Soon I saw that even Carmen Sylva seemed 
to believe that the souls of the beings who were superior in blood and 
rank had been greater too ın their comprehension and grasp of misery, 
had borne an unusual load of distress because theirs was a lot unusual 
In fact, for those privileged few she also wanted to secure the privilege 
of bearing and understanding pain better than others Our ¢liscussion 
became, fierce Two races, not two souls, wereeface to face, each 
struggling for precedence in the realm of sorrow, where the poor and 
the humble are Kings, and thus perhaps nearer to the Immortal King 
The Queen’s eloquence and my stubborn resolution were equally loath 
to give way Att last, almost vanquished by Her Mayesty’s trrumphant 
arguments, I was about to plead guilty, when a flash of victory shone 
in my eyes anid I exclaimed “ No—no—no, they are not superior to us 
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“n the dominion of pain, that supremacy at least does not belong to 
“them Can Your Majesty mention to me a King who has committed 
“suicide?” This argument, which the Queen might easily have 
destroyed by proving the superiority of patience and religion in the 
hearts of desperate sovereigns, yet struck her deeply, and after a few 
moments’ silence she changed the conversation and never again returned 
to the perilous subject The idea of ther inborn grandeur is to monarchs 
and Princes the salt and cement of them souls, they can justly boast 
of the discipline taught them from their earhest childhood, and whose 
maintenance 1s as necessary to them as their own breath Court 
etiquette ıs neither a nuisance for those who inspire nor for those who 
exercise it, 1t gives to courtiers and great personages a sense of their 
personal value and a means of gratifying the inward respect that they 
have for themselves A Prince who 1s unable to bear the boredom of 
listenmg for hours to discourses and speeches that do not ın the least 
interest him will ever be considered a weakling, whereas a King—even 
a medıocre King—who would be up to any strain inherent m his situa- 
tion, must win respect, because he has obeyed the behests of his 
caste and his ancestry 

Sovereigns who walk w:th alacrity in the way of modern aspirations 
are to be revered and loved for the great sacnfice that they make, when 
they are sincere, but in their own opimion and the imagination of the 
nations, their real place 1s half-way between the dem:-gods of ancient 
mythology and the Uebermenschen of Nietsche 
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- THE ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA AND THE 
. GOSPELS. 


HE articles ın the Encyclopedia Biblica on the “ Gospels,” on 
“John, son of Zebedee,” * and on “Mary,” contributed by 
Professor W Schmiedeland Dr E A Abbott, seem to have caused some 
alarm in this country on account of their extreme rationalism and their 
negative conclusions The present writer expenenced a similar feeling 
when first reading those articles, but on a closer examination of 
the line of argument and of the evidence produced in them, his fears 
were dissipated by the discovery that the learned writers are labouring 
under grave misconception We are not concerned here with their 
conclusions so far as they are subjective theories and personal 
opinions Thus the sweeping verdict (vol 1 p 1766) that the Fourth 
Gospel ıs ın so far “important as being, in effect, the earlzest commen- 
“tary on the Synoptists” [the italics are the writer's], may be safely 
passed over But the question becomes serious when we come to con- 
sider the data adduced Here, subjecting the accepted tradition to a 
severe criticism, Dr Abbott fittingly opens his long and learned 
chapter on “external evidence” (pp 1809 ff) by appealing to the 
oldest testimony, that of Papias, Bishop of Phrygian Hierapolis, whom 
ancient tradition represents as St John’s pupil and companion of 
Polycarp Without cautioning his readers that we possess only a few 
extracts from the original five books of Papias, Dr Abbott concludes 
by satisfying himself that, contrary to tradition, “ Papias was not a 
“hearer of John the Apostle, nor a companion of Polycarp, nor did 
“he hear any disciple of the Lord, and that when he (Papias) reached 
“ early maakood (105 AD), the Johannine Gospel was not yet pub- 
“lished ” “ As he (Papras) 1s silent about’ Luke and John, 
“we Se that he knew neither that he was writing 
“(about 115-130 AD) at the time when John was attaining, but had 
“not yet attained, recognition as an apostolic Gospel ” 


* The Encyclopædia haS given no insertion to John the Apostle nor to John the 
Evangelist 
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Al these weighty and portentous conclusions Dr Abbott 
bases upon one passage of Eusebius (HE m 3, 3), in which that writer 
1s supposed to explain his object in writmg his famous Ecclesiastical 
History Now the 1eal purpose and plan of this writer are clearly set 
forth ın the preface where Eusebius says .— 

“ My object being to record in writing the successiohs ofthe holy ¢ 
“apostles along with the times elapsed from our Saviour’s down to 
“the present, and how many and great events are reported as having | 
“been enacted ım ecclesiastical history, how many of tts men most” 

“emunently led and ruled in the foremost centres, furthermore, what 
“men in each generation professed the holy Word either verbally or 


“by writings , I shall begin from nowhere else than from 
“God’s first dispensation im accordance with cur Saviour and Lord 
“ Jesus Christ ” ; 


To the principles so laid down Eusebius returns m chap m 3, 3, 
where he speaks of Peter’s disputed “2 Pet, Acts, Gospel, Kipuyya, 
“ Apocalypse,” and of Paul’s “ fourteen canonical epistles,” his disputed 
“Hebrews, Acts,” then of “Hermz Pastor” Here then (HE m 3, 3), 
and between the two groups of writings, Eusebius inserts the state- 
ment which Dr Abbott regards as the locus classecus for his argu- 
ment —szpowtboys È ris ioropias, mwpotpyou moujoopar ovv rais ĉaðoyais 
"YMOcnpiyvac bat tives rv Kara ypdvous ExkAyotacTEKaY cvyypudéwy, rolas 
[érrotots P] wéxpnyrae Tay eriNeyopaveiy) twa te wept rõy evdabjxwy kal 
Spodoyoupévay ‘ypaday, kal dca wept TÖV pay Tooúrov abrois eipyrat 
That ıs ın Enghsh —“ As the narrative proceeds, I shall deem it 
“expedient, along with the (apostolic) successions, to z#fzmate (or 
“ suggest) who are among the ecclesiastical writers of each time, which 
“of the disputed books they have made use of, moreover some thangs 
“about the canonical and acknowledged writings, and the things that 
“ have been said by them concerning those (writings) that are not such” 
(2 e, concerning the non-canonical writings) 

So far then Eusebius ıs concerned prmar:ly with the Apostolic 
successions, then by the way (YM0Oonp4vacGa) with the ecclesiastical 
writers and their use of uncanonical texts, then last and least of all with 
their statements about the canonical Gospels, evidently because these 
last books were already too familiar to the Christian world Indeed, 
had Eusebius attempted to collect and record all that had been said 
about the canonical Gospels by all the writers who had hved before 
315 AD when he was writing his Church History, if at all possible, such 
a task would have resulted in a prodigious digest of many volumes 

Now let us tumm to Dr Abbott’s reading and critical mterpreta- 
tion of the above passage of Eusebius The learned writer says 
(Encyclopædia Britannica sv “ Gospels,” vol 1, p 1813) “ The system 
“ of Eusebzus—In order to appreciate the negative as well as the posi- 
“tive value of the evidence of Papias, we must briefly consider the pur- 
“ pose of Eusebius, who has preserved it Eusebits promises (HE m 
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“ 3,03) to record (1) the quotations of ecclesiast:cal wnters from disputed 
“books , (2) what they have said about the canonical Scriptures and 
“the uncanonial as well [the italics are the writer's] (siva* re wept 
“röv èvdabhrov ral sporoyoupévwv ypaddy ka öra wep) rGv pù TootTwy 
“abrois eipyrat) Elis promise to mclude the lattert we have reason to 
‘pbeheve that hẹ faithfully keeps But he gives no extracts from 
“ Papias abbut Luke and John} It may be reasonably inferred that 
“Papias was silent [?] about them The silence may have proceeded 
from either of two causes (1) John and Luke may have not been 
“recognised by Papias as on an equality with Mark and Matthew, 
“(2) though recognising them as authoritative, Papias may have had 
“nothing to say about them the latter alternative is highly 
“improbable ['] These considerations pomt to the con- 
“clusion that Luke and John were not recognised by Papias as on a 
“level with Mark and Matthew If Papıas did not recognise Luke 
“and John as authoritative, it would seem likely that John—though 
“probably (Eus HE m, 24, 7,) 1t had been for some time taught 
“orally, and though traditions from it may have been in use in 
“Proconsular Asia—was not yet circulated in writing or, 3f circulated, 
“not yet acknowledged as apostolic when Papias wrote his Expos- 
“ton” Then p 1817 “Summary of the evidence relat- 
“ing to Papias —Reviewing the evidence, we are led to the following 
“negative and positive conclusions Papias was not a ‘hearer of 
“* John, nor a ‘companion of Polycarp, nor did he ‘hear’ any 
“disciple of the Lord’ These facts ['] suggest for 
“Papias’s birth a date about 85 AD When he reached early man- 
“hood (105 AD), the last of the apostles, if still lıvıng, was probably 
“meapacitated by old age for teaching The Johannme Gospel, 
“though preached orally at Ephesus, was not yet published 
“ Being probably (Lightf SR 1:3) of Pagan origin (Eus im, 39, 12), 
“and given to literalise Jewish metaphor, Papias may (szc) have been 
“perplexed by a comparison of Hebrew with Greek ‘interpretations’ 
“of Christian traditions About Luke or John or any other 
“ Gospel [than Mark and Matthew] Papias 1s silent, and we conclude 
“that he knew neither, or ranked neither with Mark or Matthew” 
Referring to these conclusions of Dr Abbott's, his collaborator, Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel in his subsequent article “John, son of Zebedee” 
(pp 2503-2562)—a very long and painstaking treatise—accepting his 
collaborator’s views as estabhshed facts, very boldly asserts (p 2548)- 
“We have, moreover, the strongest evidence ['] to show that Papias 
“never wrote in his work anything with reference to the °Fourth 
“Gospel® Eusebus (HE u, 3, 3) pledzes homs@/f in his history 


* So accented, but surely misaccernted 
t Namely “ his promise to include what the ecclesiastical writers say about the 
canonical sorptures,” a promise never made 
+ But out of the five books of Papias’s writings (Jaterpretations or Exposttzons) 
only a few fragments havé come down to us 
s : í 
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“to mention wzthout fard which of the disputed Biblical writings 
“the ecclesiastical writers of each period had made use of and what 
“they said about the acknowledged writings and all that they said 
“about those which were not such As regards the acknowledged: 
“writings—-among which he reckoned the Fourth Gospel—he dis- 
“ penses himself accordingly merely from the duty of colletting the ° 
“ quotations from them, not from that of collecting the sayings of the 
“church fathers concerning them This programme ['] he has carried , 
“out with great care In Papias, whom he read with special atten- 
“tion, he did not find any saying of the kind indicated either regarding 
“Luke or regarding John But as Papias did make such a statement 
“regarding Mark and Matthew,* and as he made use of the Gospels 
“as well as of oral communications for the preparation of his work, ıt 
“would be exceedingly remarkable 1f he had made use of Luke’ and 
“John and yet nowhere expressed himself regarding their character 
“cp Gospels §§ 67, 74, 82 [1]”t 

, As already stated, all this ratiocination as well as ıts portentous con- 
clusions rest on one single passage of Eusebius (HE m, 3, 3), a» 
passage fully cited and explained above Now as that passage has 
been obviously misread by the writers, their premises prove fallacious 
This being the case, their conclusions, however impressive, need not 
perturb us 

A N JANNARIS 


* That statement is also incidental (sroonpjvacPat riva) 
t This refers to Dr Abbott's interpretation of the passafe of Eusebius already 
quoted above ° 
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in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW under tke title of “ Where to 
“get Men” It set forth certain facts which had come under 
my observation I need not at this moment recapitulate them, because 
the substance of them, much expanded, will appear in the following 
paper I had not intended to touch the question again, having once 
drawn attention to it, but the article excited so much interest that I 
was asked by the Civic Society of Glasgow to give them a lecture 
on the subject That led me to make a much more exhaustive inquiry 
than I had done ın the first instance I have gone into the bearing 
upon it of the investigations of many who have been lately devoting 
themselves to the study of these social questions, and, as the result 
has been to convince me of the necessity of that larger national research 
for which Mr Charles Booth has asked, I propose now briefly to 
restate my own experiences and to show the bering on them of the 
much more painstaking and careful work of better qualified men 
During nearly the last seven years ıt has been one of my duties 
about once a month to visit the Herbert Hospital for the purpose of 
sanctioning the discharge from the Army of men who had been 
brought forward by a “Medical Board” as no longer fit for 
HM Service I very soon found that an alarming proportion of 
these men had involved the State in considerable expense, but had 
given no return As soon as they were put to any average amount of 
work they broke down ın health, had to be sent to hospital, 8nd if 
after being patched up they were sent back to duty, they broke down 
again and on the whole their record showed that they never had at 
any time become effective soldiers My first impression was that this 
showed undue carelessness on the part of the doctors who had to 
examine them prior to,their entry into the service I had many con- 
versations with the Inspector-General of Recruiting on the subject. 
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e J UST a year ago, m January, 1902, an article of mine was published 
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We always endeavoured to track out any such mistakes and to bring 
home the responsibility for them to the mght quarters but the 
point to which my attention was immediately directed was that the 
number of men who become effective soldiers bears a very nearly 
fixed proportion to the number of those who offer themselve, for enlist- 
ment, no matter whether the tests be applied more orgless severely ate 
any given stage The last report of the Inspector-General for 
Recruiting explains this clearly In former times more men were 
brought up for inspection in the first instance in proportion to those® 
who offer themselves to the recruiting sergeants than ıs now the case, 
because directions have been given to the recruiting officers not to 
submmt for the mspection of the medical officers men who would not 
be likely to be passed The rejections by these medical officers are 
therefore less numerous In fact the sifting process applied ta.those 
who offer themselves is threefold First there is the rejection by the 
sergeants and recruiting officers of the men not likely to be passed 
Then there ıs the rejection by the medical officers after actual physical 
mspection, and lastly there is the test of trial in the service itself, 
represented by the experience I have recorded in the Herbert Hospital 
The several percentages of rejection at these three stages vary ‘con- 
siderably If the sergeants brng up men too freely the doctors reject 
more, and if the doctors are too easy the service test shows a higher 
proportion of failures during the first two years in the ranks But 
however each of these percentages may be modified, the total of 
them remains pretty nearly constant, and, according to the best 
estimate I have been able to arrive at, ıt has been for many years 
true that out of every five men who wish to enlist and primarily offer 
themselves for enhstment you will find that by the end of two years’ 
service there are only two men remaining in the Army as effective 
soldiers 

Now in the first instance I want to draw attention to the mportance 
of this fact in its bearing on the question of national defence 
It 1s ridiculous to talk about the necessity for compulsory service, 
universal service, conscription, or what not of that kind, if there 
are more men willing to enlist than we should require if they only 
were fit material for soldiers No one that I am aware of has ever 
proposed, under any system of compulsory service, that we should 
mcrease Our existing army in a higher proportion than that of five to 
two Yet we have here under our voluntary system five men offering 
themselves for enlistment for every two of whom we make soldiers 
Surely then it ys worth while to enquire’ whether there are not 
removable causes which tend to procuce this appalling disproportion 
between the willing and the physically competent, what in the Army 
we briefly call “the fit” But there is another consideration which to 
my, mind 1s even more serious Whatever steps are taken by increasing 
the mducements to enlistment or by any form ofepressure, compulsory 
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or otherwise, to raise the standard of the Army either m numbers or 
physique seem to me to be only hke more careful methods of extract- 
ing cream from milk The more carefully you skim the milk the poorer 
“4s the residue of skimmed mlk I think ıt ıs safe to say that no 
nation was Aver yet for any long time great and free when the army 
it put into the fielt no longer represented its own virthty and manhood 
“I need not give many examples They are written large upon the 
pages of history People of late seem disposed to go back to the 
long past story of the Roman Empire which, though ıt may present 
some very useful analogies, was yet, thank God, im all its carcumstances 
so unlike our own that I cannot think it 1s in that respect nearly so 
valuable as a much more recent example 
When France ın wrath her giant-imbs upreared 


And with that oath which smote air, earth and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free 


* + * * 


When insupportably advancing 
Her arm made mockery of the warnor s tramp ,— 


what was the essential fact, which Coleridge thus graphically records, 
but that, during the earlier stages of the Revolutionary Wars, the whole 
virility of a great nation, needing only to be ordered and regulated, as 
ere long ıt was, was flung against the thin crust of recruited soldiers 
with no national enthusiasm behind them? What was it that made 
Waterloo not a mere defeat for Napoleon, but a “ World’s Earth- 
“quake”? What change had taken place but that that magnificent 
army was now a crust with nothing behind ıt, that the virility of 
great nations was flung into the victorious assault which reduced it to 
powder, that, as Wellington said with a broad truth that it needs a 
real study of the Waterloo campaign to understand, and with just such 
a cryptic clothmg in words as leads “the unstable” to wrest them 
disastrously, Waterloo was won not in barracks but in the playing 
fields of school at home? To me then it seems a vital matter for us 
to enquire what ıs the meaning of that disastrous proportion between 
the five and the two Does it mean that the class which necessarily 
supplies the bulk of the ranks of our army consists in this large 
proportion of men physically unfit? If so, what are the causes of this 
fatal condition of things and are they remediable? During the years 
that I was at Woolwich this question was forced upon me month 
after month Naturally therefore ıt occupied many of my theughts, 
and I haye been seeking everywhere for such light, as I could get 
upon ıt In such a search one makes many mistakes and has often 
to change one’s impressions 

It will be convement first to record the immediate causes which 
seem to produce the greater number of cases of physical breakdown 
Unquestionably heart? weakness, pneumatic troubles and rheumatism, 
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with its sequel, supply a large number A smaller proportion than 

I should have expected are immediately and obviously traceable to the 
consequences of one fatal class of maladies, my reference to which 
will be all the more clearly understood because I do not enlarge upon 

them Of course indirectly the after effects may betelling on genera- 
tion after generation without their being clearly to be detected That 
question apart, most of the heart trocbles, rheumatic and pneumatic 
weaknesses seem to be generally connected with what in itself causes, 
a very large proportion of the cases which make discharges neces- 
sary,—the generally low anzemic condttion of the whole body Then 
two special causes have come under my observation which lose us a 
great many men one, flat feet, tending to make marching impossible , 

the other has been specially conspicuous among the men sent back from 
South Africa numbers of them have been unable to digest’ their 

food and have broken down ın health because of bad teeth. Bad 
teeth are also a very frequent cause of rejection, and are certamly a 
potent factor in the reduction from five to two , 

But the important question ıs, What are the causes which have 
brought about this condition of health in the men who come up for 
enlistment? Before I touch them, as they are complicated and much 
open to dispute, I must obseve that what I contend is not that the 
prior causes which I am, after such enquiry as I have been able to 
make, disposed to assign for the weaknesses I have described are the 
true and only sources of them, but that the subject is one of such great 
importance that ıt calls for investigation, and for investigation much 
more thorough than can be given to it by any individual or by anything 
less than a searching public inquiry Nevertheless I have had both 
within and without the Herbert Hospital, which receives patients from 
all regiments in His Mayesty’s Service and from every quarter of the 
globe, some opportunities for arriving at suggestive answers to the 
question of these causes, and for what they are worth I propose to 
record them here 

First as to the teeth The doctors, as far as I am aware, unanimously 
agree that the great cause of bad teeth is that during the period of 
infancy and during the early years of hfe when the teeth were forming, 
the boy did not receive the food which nature required in order to 
carry out her part in the formation of teeth Pmmarily of course that 
means that the supply of mlk was madequate Everyone who has 
hved for any length of time ın country districts ıs aware that under 
our prent social organisation milk ıs even harder for the poor to 
obtain in the coufitry than it 1s in the towns Everyone knows those 
huge milk tins which crowd our railway stations and represent the 
transfer from the country to London and the vanous provincial towns 
of the milk supply But as regards the towns one has very note- 
worthy evidence of another kind. Most towns, Woolwich among the 
number, now adopt the excellent system of sending town children for 
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certain periods mto country districts Moreover during the war the 
children of the men at the front have been largely looked after by 
the ladies connected with the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Associa- 
tion Frog both these sources I have obtained valuable reports The 
men’s wives donot differ much ın their normal domestic habits from 
those of their class, and are deed, taking one with another, I think, 
rather superior in point of knowledge and domestic training, and cer- 
¢ainly much more closely associated with ladies who know them well, 
than the average of their class Now whether of the children sent 
from the towns into the country districts, either of soldiers or civilians, 
or of the children sent into hospitals, one hears the same story from 
those who have to look after them. The children have been so unaccus- 
tomed to the wholesome nutritious food suited to their time of life 
that they cannot eat it They want what they have been accustomed to, 
what they call relishes—red herrings, pickles, fred fish, and the like 
In one pathetic instance in hospital, I believe a representative one, 
a puny three year old child, having been given a penny to amuse it, 
held out its hand with the penny to every visitor, begging him or her 
to buy for him a “ha-porth of gn” The universal testimony that I 
have heard 1s that the parents give the children even in infancy the 
food from off their own plates One most respectable woman in a 
good situation, of whom I knew, used habitually to give her sıx months 
old baby cold cabbage for supper, with the result that the baby cried 
all might, of course from pain and indigestion I do not think that 
there can be any doubt that the unwholesome feeding thus given to 
children dunng their early years is responsible for a great deal of 
the anzemia and for the bad teeth In many instances ıt 1s also the 
practice of the mothers to give ther children ın mistaken kindness 
“just a taste of gin to make them lively,” and anyone who has watched 
many of the beanfeasts and other expeditions from the towns for a 
hohday ın the coyntry must have seen, as I have done, the liquor, 
which ıs brought out from public-house after public-house at which 
the char-a-banc stops, served round to quite young gurls and children, 
creating a purely artificial taste and undoubtedly injuring growth and 
digestion Now primarily ıt ıs obvious that that suggests as the great 
original cause ignorance on the part of the mothers of the necessary 
conditions for the bringing up of healthy children The flat feet, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, point to the same defect For 
flat feet are ordinarily the result of 1mproper care during imfancy and 
childhood s 

I come now to a pomt on which all those whom ? have personally 
consulted are agreed, but on which I find the most amazing conflict 
of evidence among those who have devoted themselves to the larger 
study of these questions It ıs natural to think that, though obviously 
it 1s not the only cause, one very potent cause of the unfitness of 
mothers to ful§l therr duty 1s that of early marriages, of the fact that, 
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in some instances at least that we have all seen, children marry and 
beget children whom they are quite unfitted to rear This view 1s 
further strengthened by another series of cases in which the anzemic* 
condition of the lads whom we have to get md of 1s atf least largely 
attributed by the doctors to the fact that they ate the childreneof 
parents who were so young that they were not physically of age to 
have healthy children But the question ıs, in what proportion of 
cases does this cause operate? Naturally one turns for guidance *to 
those who have been recently devoting themselves to a study of these 
social questions Mr Chailes Booth, whose splendid and exhaustive 
work on “ The Life and Labour of the People” in London ıs one’s 
first resource, has had such an enormous field to deal with that he has 
left over this particular subject for treatment m the final volumes, not 
yet published, and I hare failed to get any hght upon it from him 
On the other hand Mr Rowntree, who with a smaller field for mvestiga- 
tion in York has been able in some respects to go mto more detail, 
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gives us tabular statements as to the age of marriages which appear to ° 


show that the proportion of unduly early marriages 1s in York 
insignificant But there are other investigators who have more 
specifically and directly dealt with this very question Mrs Bosanquet, 
many of whose studies were published before her marriage, and there- 
fore appear under her maiden name of “ Dendy,” ıs very emphatic 
“These eaily marriages,” she says, “are the curse of the poor” 
“Instances,” she tells us, “lıke the followmg are to be numbered by 
“thousands” “A B, now twenty-one, has a wife and three children 
“to support At 16 he married a girl of fifteen” On the other hand 
Mr Arthur Sherwell, who has given us a very interesting account of 
Soho under the title of “Life in West London A Study and a 
“ Contrast,” ıs equally emphatic on the opposite side “The propor- 
“tion,” he tells us, “of early marnages (ze, of persons under twenty 
“years of age) 1s extremely msignificant,” and he adds, “ considerable 
“misunderstanding appears to exist in the popular mind as to the 
“prevalence of early marriages, especially in the industrial districts, 
“and the number of such marriages 1s often greatly exaggerated” 
But he adds also what for my puipose is all important, “London 
“compares very favourably with the rest of England” Now that 
last phrase of Mr Sherwell’s raises the main issue to which I want to 
draw attention, not only in regard to this one question of early 
mariages, which may or may not be as Mr Sherwell tells us, and 
as I think the census returns confirm him in calling “extremely 
“insignificant,” or may be, as Mrs Bosanquet tells us with much 
graphic detail, the result of close personal observation, “the curse of 
“the poor” The point ıs that all these investigations, important as 
they are and noble as the work that has been done ın them’ has been, 
are confined to areas which relatively’to the whole country are 
hmited, and the results are mconclusive ,Mr Charles Booth, the 
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pioneer and exemplar of all recent investigators, leads up to the con- 
clusion which he has emphatically stated in these words “ What has 
“been dong for London might be much better done and done for the 
i whole ohay (Vol IX, p 6) Whether his particular proposal 
of work thtough the Registrar-General and the Board of Trade would 
be the most satisfactory I do not feel competent to say positively 
The late census will, when fully published, be an invaluable guide, but 
it needs to be so analysed and expounded as to give us some such 
light on ıt as Mr Booth has given us on London Primdé facze it 
throws much doubt on Mrs Bosanquet’s graphic pictures as guides 
to a general truth From my particular point of view the questions 
I want answered are not met by any investigation, however complete, 
of the’conditions of hfe in London or in York What I am interested 
in, from a soldiers pomt of view, 1s the question as it affects the 
whole realm Is what is true of York true of the great manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire? Is ıt true of Glasgow, Belfast, 
and the other great towns of Scotland and Ireland? Is it true of 
the country districts of England, Scotland and Ireland? Mr 
Rowntree’s evidence, if we were to accept it as true for the whole 
country, would apparently lead up to one appalling explanation of 
my figures of the five and the two He tells us that in York the 
whole labouring population, as distinguished from the artisan, ıs just 
floating along the line of what he calls “poverty,” that 1s the con- 
dition in which there are not available sufficient resources to supply 
food for virile existence, and though, speaking generally, every family 
is at certain periods of its career above that line, yet the periods when 
each family falls below ıt are specially those when children are being 
reared Now if that be true for the whole country, then the impedi- 
ment to the reaying of healthy children ıs not the ignorance of the 
mothers so much or nearly so much as that the conditions of modern 
hfe do not enable them to supply their children with sufficient 
sustenance But is it true and representative? York ıs certainly not 
a manufacturing town, and—to take the rather test question of the 
evidence about the early marriages—so far as I know, what has been 
always alleged about the early marnages would in several respects 
not apply to the conditions of York In the first place what has 
been always said to be one of the chief causes of these marriages was 
the early independence of boys and girls and their early association 
under exciting conditions, both due to the circumstances of “factory 
life It may well therefore happen that what may fn this respect be 
true of York is not true of the great manufacturing towns or even, 
from rather different causes, of London So again Mr Booth tells us 
that London is the stronghold of small mdustries, and that, as a result, 
he finds that vast as are the numbers which are absorbed in the 
life of great organisations, these are m London, taken as a whole, 
absolutely lost a the far greater numbers that stand outside the great 
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shops and factories Is this true of the whole country or ıs it 
exceptional in the home of small industries? Mr Booth thinks that 
what 1s true of London 1s probably true also of New York and of all, 
the great metropolitan cities But is ıt true of the cougtry at large? 
. Taking Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Midlands,into account, 15 it 
still true that, vast as are the accumulations of men ahd women in 
the greater organisations which to casual observation seem to be more 
and more swallowing in the life of the whole country, yet éhe 
numbers that remain outside them are overwhelmingly great? This 
preliminary enquiry enormously affects our estimate of the causes 
which determine the healthfulness of modern lıfe among the labouring 
classes and of the required remedies The direct conflict between 
the evidence of most experienced workers, of which I have given 
illustration and shall give more, shows how necessary it is to get at 
facts before we are in a hurry to prescribe remedies 
I suppose that no one since the world began ever yet did anything 
that was worth doing without being asked with a yawn by not a few 
of his contemporaries, “ What on earth 1s the good of it all? Pon my 
“soul, I can’t see!” and Mr Booth tells us that he has had that exper- 
ence It may therefore perhaps be some encouragement, not only to 
Mr Booth but to those who agree with me in pressing for that more 
complete inquiry which he desires, if I cite an experience of the com- 
paratively recent past In the year 1849 there were published ın the 
Morning Chronicle, a long since defunct newspaper, a series of articles 
by Mr Henry Mayhew on “London Labour and the London Poor” 
To the best of my belief I do Mr Mayhew no injustice if I say that 
in closeness of investigation, in genuine research, in pains to be 
accurate, in calm judgment and anxiety to get at the whole truth what- 
ever it may be, they did not approach the work of Mr Booth and of 
those who have been associated with him But even so they had this 
remarkable result, that by a sequence not difficult to trace they revolu- 
tionised the whole conditions of our industnal hfe They produced 
probably comparatively little effect on the minds of the many, but they 
did what was much more important, they produced a most intense effect 
upon the minds of the few They stimulated my father and his friends 
and that very ımportant personage in the evolution of our social hfe, 
now I suppose wholly forgotten, Mr Slaney, at that time a member of 
Parliament Mr Slaney succeeded in getting a searching Parha- 
mentary Inquiry and ultimately in carrying through Parliament a Bull 
which was unmediately designed to legalise the Co-operative Societe? 
of working men, a revolution 1n itself, the effect of whieh in all its 
consequences cannot-yet be estimated, but im its indirect result it 
created the whole system of Limited Liability Companies As with 
most things on this earth, good and evil have been strangely blended 
in that product The whole business of company promotion and the 
rascality which has been connected with it doubtless owed their oppor- 
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tunity to that Act, and ıt has been the object of a long series of subse- 
quent enactments to correct the evils which were so introduced But 

+ imagine how far it would be possible to go back from that step! 
What living man or woman in this realm has not been affected by ıt? 
» Therefore I say that when one is asked “ What good do you expect 
“from any inquiry?” “How do you think that you can remedy the 
“ defect if ıt be the case, as Mr Rowntree’s investigation would suggest, 
“that the whole unskilled labourmg population of the country 1s ma 
“condition which makes ıt unable to rear the next generation in virile 
“manhood?” I answer, “It is impossible that anyone should suggest 
“a remedy tll we know the truth” The one thing that is certain is, 
“that things are what they are, and their consequences will be what they 
“will be,” whether we shut our eyes to them or not If the blind lead the 
blind we shall both fall into the ditch, no matzer how loudly we shout 
beforehand that the ditch 1s not there The ditch, with falling into which 
we are, whether nghtly or wrongly, threatened by Mr Rowntree, is a 
very deep one On the other hand, I do not think that anyone who 
has studied Mr Booth’s book can doubt that what he presents to us 1s 
a hopeful and encouraging picture of cur modern hfe. He looks at 
it as it seems to me with the eyes of Burke No one but Mr Booth, 
since Burke’s day, has quite seen things as he did Mr Booth sees the 
great movement of London hfe as a whole, he sees its failures, but he 
sees an energetic, vigorous existence, dependent on freedom and on 
the struggle to improve He offers no encouragement to that wild 
language which we sometimes hear which tells us that our modern 
system 1s such a disastrous mistake that ıt were well that ıt should be 
swept away, were ıt even by revolutionary violence, with its sure out- 
come in despotism Nor does he even encourage those despotic 
measures or drastic remedies which in thew eagerness for quick reform 
some among us are anxious to press on under our existing constitu- 
tion Daylight, patience, freedom, public spirit. education, ın 1ts fullest 
sense, regard for the coming generation, are his remedies for what 1s 
defective in our body politic But my point of view ıs necessarily a 
somewhat different one If this free municipal and national hfe 1s so 
valuable and precious 1t must be guarded in all security Does my ugly 
figure of the five to two imply that the class from which we have hitherto 

. drawn the bulk of its defenders 1s from some cause or causes ceasing to 
supply the numbers of healthy men that it used to do, or at all events 
to such an extent suffermg in its virility that ıt cannot now supply 

R? them? There are certain factors n our modem hfe that may tend in 

that direction the continuous rush of the people from the country 
districts into the towns, the disappearance of the class of Yeomen, the 
general depression of the agricultural districts, the fact—to which Mr 
Booth so strongly testifies—that it 1s capacity or skill alone which in 
some form or other commands or ever can command an adequate wage 
in the towns, and therefore the enormously strong presumption that 
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neither the unskilled labourer who has been tempted into the towns, 
nor the hereditary townsman who, efter two or three generations, 
has deteriorated in physical vigour, will be able to rear a healthy , 
family d 
In some way or other, if our complicated social orgąnisni is to work 
out its own improvement im secuuity, there must be provided an 
adequate supply of those who are to protect ıt It may be that by a 
process of national development which caunot now be arrested, wẹ 
have so changed our character that what was formerly a great aguicul- 
tural country fitly represented by the Lord Chancellor on the woolsack, 
with manufacturing towns like islands -n the midst of the sea of general 
population, is rapidly in the main becoming a great industrial manu- 
facturing nation, with a small agricultural population as a mere fringe | ¢ 
to the towns If so, our methods of providing the needed men‘and of 
looking after the conditions which tend to their healthful development 
must be modified accordingly But what I must continually insist 
upon is that if 1s vital for us to know the truth If, whether because e 
our unskilled labourers have been tempted into the towns, and have 
there in large measure failed to find the means of rearing a healthy 
family, or because of at least attackable causes, such as the early 
marriages and the want of knowledge of the mothers of the conditions 
necessary to bing up a healthy family, the result ıs that the msing 
generation of all below the artisan class ıs represented by the standard 
of health which is indicated by the figures I have given, then most 
assuredly we cannot afford to fold our hands and treat the question as 
msoluble To do so 1s to commit the greatest of civic crimes, that of 
despairing of the State Surely in this case it 1s true that if one member 
suffers all the others suffer with 1t We all suffer, for the very security 
of the State 1s endangered 

Whatever the primary causes of the condition of things to which I 
have drawn attention, we are always brought back to the fact that, 
whether for the virility of the nation in Civil Life or for the supply of 
an adequate body of recruits to the Army, we have to remember that 
the young man of sixteen to eighteen years of age ıs what he ıs 
because of the training through which he has passed during his 
mfancy and childhood “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ” 
Therefore it is to the condition, mertal, moral, and physical, of the 
women and children that we must look if we have regard to the 
future of our land Under that aspect the observations of Mr Barnett, 
in Whitechapel, are most significant Mr Barnett found that the health W- 
and long life of “the children of the Jews, whose women did aot go out 
to work, compared most favourably with that of the Christian popula- 
tion, the women of which worked without adequate regard to their 
functions as mothers It does not follow that a stereotyped copying 
of the‘habits of the Jews would be desirable, hut ıt may explain and 
justify the view of the Emperor of Germany that for,the raising of a 
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virile race, either of soldiers or citizens, it 1s essential that the attention 
of the mothers of a land should be mainly devoted to the three Ks— 

e Kuche, Kirche, Kinder 
Perhaps I may best set forth the aspect of the question which most 
foyces itself upone my mind by recalling the very remarkable history 
of the Austfian Monarchy It ıs, of course, by far the oldest in 
Europe ın its hereditary connection with the old German Empire, 
properly called the “ Holy Roman Empire,” and through that with the 
‘Empire of the Cæsars In war almost its whole history ıs a record of 
defeat Yet what a strange vitality ıt has shown Its defeats have been 
chiefly due to its want of national unity, to the heterogeneous character 
of its population, to its encrusted conservatism and old world ways 
* But according to the observation of all who have studied its history 
its amazing vitality and longevity have been due to the fact that it has 
within its borders a vast, healthy and vigorous agricultural population 
which if not patriotic, which without national unity it can hardly be, 
* ıs yet eminently loyal and supplies an almost limitless resource of 
healthy recruits With those and similar facts in other parts of the 
world before me, I cannot think that we ought willingly and with a 
light heart to give up the hope of saving, if ıt be possible, the class 
to which of old time our yeomen and their sons belonged, which, if 
I mistake not, still supplies a no small contingent to our stalwart 
Scottish and Insh regiments If we could ın a generation or two 
either by better education of the mothers or by the creation of more 
favourable conditions make all of that five as virile as the two, I think 
that were the better way Those two are such splendid fellows that 
I wish we could get more lke them I say splendid fellows not 
merely because of their record in South Africa as given by foreign 
observers Thatis splendid enough, but I am thinking rather of them 
as civil members of society Nothing impressed me so much in 
the Herbert Hospital as the type of men who had been called in 
from the reserve, had gone out to South Africa and had returndd 
with perhaps a gun-shot wound that healed with that amazing 
rapidity that has been charactenstic of the campaign These men 
had been from three to seven years in the Army and had then passed 
two or three years in civil life All of them seemed to have found 
most excellent situations, and what struck me was that they had 
been greatly improved by the double expenence They had acquired 
discipline and order in the Army, but Army hfe had given themgtoo 
httle self-reliance The essentially harder effort to get ther own 
bread and that of their families without having it put mto their 
mouths had done them a world of good They had begun to realise 
what the struggle for existence meant. They had returned to the 
Army better soldiers for the experience, and had been, according 
to universal testimony, the backbone of the Army ın South Africa. 
I am certain that when they now again return to civil life they will be 
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much better fathers of famılıes than the majonty of the class from 
which they sprang This mterchange between the Army and civil 
life, which is the result of the short service and reserve system, has, 
I am certain, introduced into the population a class which will not 
give us many children that belong to the hopelesse three among she 
five At all events it will be a class much more approachable with 
wise counsel than the average country bumpkin For I am afraid 
I must admit that some experience that has fallen m my way leads 
me to realise only too pairfully how very difficult 1s the task at its best 
of teaching the mothers of the labourmg class anything whatever 
The ingrained conservatism of our village people has its advantages 
It saves us from many dangers But it ıs a ternble obstacle to 
progress The Surrey County Council at one time sent dqwn to a 
village in which I was lwng a very well-selected teacher who offered 
gratuitous instruction in domestic cottage cookery to the women of 
the village The object was solely to enable them to make more 
economical use of the food that they daily bought The teaching was 
m every way appropriate and excellent All the ladies of the place 
eagerly attended the lessons Ithmk I am night ın saying that no 
single woman of the labouring class could be induced even to put in 
an appearance The greatest difficulty in dealing with ignorance 1s 
that ıt has no idea that there ıs anything that it does not know. I 
am strongly convinced, both from my own experience and from all 
I have been able to gather from those who know more about it, 
that the effect of town hfe is very much to break up this dogged 
resistance to the reception of all ight from outside In that way, 
though the enormous numbers to be dealt with at one spot no doubt 
make the problem present its own difficulties, I ınchne to think that 
the rush into the towns has its advantages It ıs the beginning of a 
more active social life, and even the pressure creates a consciousness 
that outside light ıs needed Nothmg to my mind ıs more touching 
than the enthusiastic reception which is given to anyone who, how- 
ever feebly, tnes to give an honest lead to these great aggregations 
of men and to speak the truth to them There are therefore com- 
pensations ın our social conditions, and as I have been taking my 
illustrations from Woolwich and may leave the impression that things 
are particularly bad there, let me say that Woolwich has been valuable 
to me for study, not only because the hospital supplies cases from all 
pass of the country but because the social hfe im Woolwich 1s 
exceptionally, vigorous and active, and because the most strenuous 
efforts are there beng made to tackle these problems *I am neces- 
sarily in this paper restricting myself to the question of the necessity 
for investigation and avoiding all suggestion of remedies If that 
were not so I could not do better than set forth the steps which 
have been taken by Mr Davies, the publicehealth officer under the 
authority of the very active and energetic Mayor and Corporation 
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of Woolwich, to deal with these problems, and m particular the 
attempt to check the fnghtful imjury to mfant hfe from ‘improper 
‘feeding by issuing plain directions, “ How to feed baby,” on a card 
that can be hung up for constant reference It adds, however, a 
tersble significanée to the whole enquiry that the motive which 
originally mduced Mr Davies to draw up these cards was not 
specifically his sense of those resuits to health in after life which have 
cofhe under my observation, but the appalling mortality of infants 
under one year of age These causes therefore are diminishing the 
virile manhood of the country not only by reducing the virility of those 
who survive but because of the deaths, more numerous than on any 
, battlefield, that strew with corpses the way, for the poor survivals 

To return to my main subject It seems to me that we have in 
this matter of national health a special mght to call upon one par- 
ticular body of men to give us a lead and guidance How necessary 
, that guidance ıs may be shown by the fact that the very standard 
° of health which Mr Rowntree has taken for his rule m York has 
been publicly challenged by Mrs Bosanquet Frankly I have the 
most profound distrust of the adequacy of these newspaper discussions 
as a means of arriving at truth It is quite uncertain at any time 
whether all of those who are most competent to give evidence on 
these questions do or do not care to enter into that Court for trial 
and to submit to that body of judges for final decision There 1s 
only one Court of ultimate appeal, that which slowly but surely makes 
its decrees known by the verdict of tıme and consequences As a 
tule the authority of our judges of first instance ıs apt to be con- 
siderably affected by the number of cases in which their decisions 
have been sustamed or reversed on appeal Now in so far as one may 
judge of the view of our newspaper tribunal which 1s entertained in 
that highest Court by the number of cases in which its earliest 
decisions have been sustained or reversed, I do not think that anyone 
who has watched closely the slow but sure working of that Court, 
which in the long run issue irresistible mandates, can come to any 
other conclusion than that there 1s in those high quarters a humorous 
pleasure in laughing to scorn the hasty decisions which are pro- 
nounced at or after midnight in a thousand newspaper offices of 
our land I should be sorry to be supposed for a moment to doubt 
the incalculable value to us of that daylight which 1s let into all trans- 
actions by the working of our free Press It 1s unspeakably valuable 
precisely because it 1s out of the conflict of opımons that hight flashes 
But it 1s of the essence of that fact that ın the course of the process 
each separate opimion, and often the apparently universal opmuion, 
is ground to powder One may pretty safely apply to the Press what 
John Bright said of the House of Commons, that “He had never 
“known it quite unanimous without proving to be quite wrong in 
“its judgment” As it sgems io me, there are several circumstances 
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im the constitution of our newspaper Areopagus which must and do 
involve reversals on appeal to that High Court In the first place 
every newspaper is quite infallible, and as far as my ears guide me. 
there 1s nothing which causes such loud laughter in the spheres as any 
claim to human infallibility The fixed law of the universe, as weeall 
know, 1s that the man who makes no mistakes makes nothing In the 
second place a newspaper 1s primarily and necessarily a commercial 
undertaking It 1s quite mght that 1: should be so In the few 
mstances where that ıs not the case and where a wealthy man has 
saciificed his wealth to propagating his own op:mons I cannot say 
that I think the result has been approved, so far as I can read the 
cryptic writing of those high decrees, by the decisions of the Court 
of ultimate appeal But speaking generally there ıs a very serious s 
consequence which follows from the fact that this primary Court 
1s started on a commercial basis We all of us spend among us 
untold thousands annually ın the ccrruption of that Court For each 
of us takes those newspapers which supply him with views which * 
he thinks sound We may read or even buy newspapers of a different 
pohtical or other bias to our own to see what they are saying But 
it is nevertheless on conformity to the current of our casual impres- 
sions that a newspaper depends for its existence A few men, all 
honour to them, resist that tremendous pressure, and tell us the truth 
whether we lke ıt or not, but as a rule they are gagged by their 
newspapers being sold over their heads, or at best they are sentenced 
toa heavy fine We all know how desperately difficult ıt was a few 
years ago in France to maintain a newspaper which asked for a fair 
hearing for Dreyfus We all know how during the passionate Anglo- 
phobia of Germany anyone who ventured to ask for a fair heanng 
for us did so with a rope round his neck We here in Britain are men 
of like passions with these It ıs notorious that because the general 
public expects to see palms as characteristic of the East, therefore no 
illustrated newspaper ventures to supply a true picture of the many 
places in the East where no palms ever grew The public expects 
palms and it gets them. If it expects mermaids or sea-serpents ıt 
gets them also I could multiply illustrations by the score that have 
come within my own personal knowledge, but the subject 1s too large 
a one for me to expand here, and I should not have touched it but 
that no public man can afford to do so They all grumble and scoff in 
prwate, but ın public the newspapers on which they depend for 
reaching they audiences are covered with more unctuous and false 
flattery than ever disgraced the Court of the worst desfot who ever 
hved The question with which I am here dealing 1s one about which 
it is vital for us to know the truth We cannot get at ıt without 
searching imvestigation When the truth has been established, unless 
the newspapers have previously issued an mfalhble decree in con- 
travention of it, from which they will not recede, they will be 
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invaluable for bringing ıt home to ther readers From whom are we 
to get it? 

I have set forth here the aspect which this question presents to 
me asasoMier My object ıs to call upon the great profession whose 
ammediate fconoern ıs health to give us the guidance and leading 
we need, and primarily ıt seems to me that we ought to call upon 
the Councils of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, as ex officza 
the great National Boards of Health, to help and guide us I should 
suppose that they have not at this moment, despite the census, 
sufficiently comprehensive data on which to pronounce, but if that be 
so no Government could or would wish to resist an appeal from them 
for assistance m getting at the truth on the tremendous question 
which, has been raised by the mvestigations of Mr Rowntree “Is it 
“or 1s it not true that the whole labouring population of the land are 
“at present living under cond:tions which make it impossible that 
“they should rear the next generation to be sufficiently virile to 
“supply more than two out of five men effective for the purposes of 
“either peace or war?” We want the truth For the reasons I have 
alleged, and many more that I could give, we shall never get it 
from newspaper discussions What the actually best machinery may 
be for getting at the truth I do not pretend to determme Mr Booth 
may be right that the best line of action will be through the Registrar- 
General and the Board of Trade The analogy I have drawn from 
the past as to the mode ın which Mr Henry Mayhew’s inquiry 
became so effective that it revolutionised our whole industrial life 
immediately after the very date at which the physical revolt against 
it of the Chartist had hopelessly collapsed, may suggest another 
alternative But by whatever means it be done we need an exhaustive 
investigation of the question, and one that will be so well brought 
home to the whole country that it shall no longer be allowed to sleep, 
with this nightmare troubling those only who love their land too well 
not to toss uneasily till ıt is removed So far as the remedies are 
concerned it will be time enough to suggest them when we know 
where we stand In the course of my mvestigation many remedies 
have been before me, but since J have gone more thoroughly into 
the evidence supplied by Mr Booth, Mr Rowntree, Mrs Bosanquet, Mr 
Sherwell and their fellow workers, I have thought that the most 
valuable service I could render was to show cause from my side of the 
question for supporting Mr Charles Booth’s demand for an enquiry 
with larger resources at its back than his own and apphed to the 
whole c@untry I have had ringing in my ears a sentence which was 
written in a pnvate letter from Charles Kingsley to Tom Hughes 
after they had both been for years throwing their energies into such 
questions, as loyal subjects of this great kingdom —“ My dear Tom, 
“there 1s more in the tripes of this old world than we shall drive out 
“of them by any Mornson’s pill of ours,” a sentence which no doubt 
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has in 1t something of that passing depression which habitually at 
times attacks the most enthusiastic reformers almost in proportion to 
their zeal But it contains the essential truth that what we have to 
do, if we would make real way at all, 1s not to start some admirable 
theory of our own and try to make the world fit into +t, bikt to study, 
with patient research what the laws are that are governifg it, and 
how in our time the footsteps of the Most High show themselves 
among the facts with which we have to deal I may cite as ane 
ulustration of that thesis the experience of that society of men to 
which both Hughes and Kingsley belonged. The attempt to put into 
mnmediate practice certain theories of lfe which had flashed bnilhantly 
before their eyes failed in almost every instance The knowledge 
which they had acquired ın the course of their efforts enabled them to 
contribute a momentous share to that fund of larger knowledge which 
was secured by national investigation, and in the long run it fell 
to one of the hardest workers among them, Mr Ludlow, to draft the 
Bill for Mr Slaney which produced that industrial revolution of which 
I have spoken. If by any similar investigation we could ascertain the 
true meaning of those figures, the 5—2, which I have given, it may 
be that we should be able to achieve 2 real step towards the securing 
of national health and thereby to the maintaining of a virile race able 
to hold for us and to hand down to our children’s children the 
precious heirloom which has been handed down to us by vinle 
forefathers 
FREDERICK MAURICE 


THE COMING STRUGGLE BETWEEN SLAV 
$ AND TEUTON. 


T 1s for two reasons of supreme importance to the British statesman 

M4 l to correctly understand the latent antagonism between Slav and 
Teuton as particularly perceptible in the mutual relations existing 
between Germany and Russia first because the impending Slavo- 
Teuton struggle may become the hinge on which our whole foreign 
and Colonial policy will be found to turn, secondly, because Slav and 
Teuton do their best to decerve the world as to their conflicting 
interests and ambitions and thew mutual antıpathıes and hatreds, 
because 1t 1s in the interests of both that outsiders should neither know 
the real relations existing between them nor the real sentiments 
which they have for one another However, the various phases of the 
Slavo-Teuton contest for supremacy will be found a spectacle of 
absorbing interest not only for the statesman and the diplomat, the 
general public also should watch the preliminary moves and counter- 
moves of the two opposed races, and should follow the gradual develop- 
ment of the drama that may, and probably will, eventually culminate 
m a life and death struggle, which will prove unparalleled in the 
world’s history for its magnitude and for its far-reaching consequences 
In order to understand the nature of the present relations between 
Slav and Teuton, and especially between Germany and Russia, we 
must glance at the historical developments of those relations At a 
time when Germany was already highly advanced in civilisation, the 
terntory adjoining Germany towards the east, which ıs now under the 
sway of Russia, was practically a savage country That country was 
considered by the Germans of the Middle Ages as their domam, an 
undeveloped hinterland created by Providence to give an outlet to 
the oveiflow of German population, and German settlers who sought 
new homes emigrated eastward and settled dowa amongst the native 
Slavs Between the twelfth and the eighteenth centuries practically 
the entire German emigration went eastward towards the lands of the 
Slav, and, as is usually the case, amongst those emigrants were to be 
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found the hardiest, ablest, and most enterprising of the race The 
German knights established German rule amongst the eastern Slavs 
with the sword, and converted them by force to Chnstiamity They 
were followed by German farmers and peasants, and where the new- 
comers settled down the wilderness was cleared, the dand}was brought 
under proper cultivation, roads were made, towns and harbours sprang 
up, schools and churches were erected, law courts were opened, trade 
and commerce flourished, a superior civilisation arose ° 

Recognising the civilising influence of the foreigners, skilled m many 
arts and crafts unknown to the natives, Russian rulers such as Ivan ITI 
and IV, Peter the Great and Catherine II, attracted Germans to the 
country, and during the pericd of Russia’s transition from barbarism 
to civilisation Germans were to be found everywhere in high offices, 
and were held in high esteem at Court In fact, the Germans were, 
until lately, the ruling element in Russia, and were indispensable to the 
Russian Government. 

Chiefly in the Baltic Provinces German civilisation became a 
powerful factor As far back as 1630 the German University of 
Dorpat was founded, whilst the first Russian University, that of 
Moscow, was only established as late as 1755, and the numerous 
flourishing German towns and villages, with their German admunistra- 
tions, law courts, schools, and other imstitutions, spread Germanism 
far and wde The official language in the Baltic Provinces was 
German, and German Protestantism was the leading religion of the 
inhabitants 

During the last hundred years, and especially since the accession to 
the throne of the Emperor Nicholas I, the relations between Russians 
and Germans in Russia have completely changed, for Russia has 
determinedly shaken herself free from foreign tutelage, and has set 
to work to Russianise the non-Russian elements of the Empire 

With the awakening of Russia to a sense of her own nationahty, 
the Baltic Provinces soon lost the character of a German hinterland, 
and the chances for German immigrants became less favourable 
Nevertheless German immigration, though much lessened, continued to 
flow towards Russia fora long time Dunng the twenty years between 
1857 and 1876 no less than 4,606,000 Germans emigrated to Russia, 
whilst only 4,048,000 returned to Germany, leaving thus 558,000 
Germans in Russia Formerly Germans went to Russia because land 
was cheap and plentiful. Later on they rather went to the towns, 
where they are still strongly represented, especially in the more intel- 
lectual occupations Amongst the Russian officials, scientists, pro- 
fessional men, artists, engineers, bankers, merchants, journalists, etc, 
the Germans are still to be found 1 proportionately extremely high 
numbers, which may be seen from the fact that as lately as 1884 no 
less than 46 German papers used to appear im Russia, g in the two 
capitals, and 37 1n the provinces . 
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After Alexander III ascended the throne in 1881 the Russification 

of the Baltic Provinces was undertaken with redoubled vigour, and 
with the same intolerable harshness with which, at present, the 
autonomy*of Finland and the guaranteed |:berties and puivileges of the 
°F inns ard bethg destroyed In 1874 marrages between Greek 
Orthodox people and Protestants were declared void, the building of 
new Lutheran churches was forbidden, the Minister of the Interior was 


* empowered to depose Protestant clergymen, the German Corporation 


Schools were forcibly converted into Russian schools m 1887, the 
private schools were Russiamised in 188¢, and in the same year the 
formerly German University of Dorpat was deprived of its old 
autonomy and completely Russ:anised The German local admunistra- 
tion and jurisdiction were likewise destroyed root and branch, and the 
use of the German language was penalised. Germans who had held 
admunistrative or judicial appointments, as well as University profes- 
sors and schoolmasters, were summarily dismissed, and were replaced 
by Russians By an Imperial Ukase cf the 24th May, 1886, the 
acquisition of land by foreigners ın Western Russia was forbidden, 
and the German estate and factory managers and the German 
foresters were dismissed The Russian language was made com- 
pulsory in the law courts of the Baltic Provinces, notwithstanding the 
fact that very often plaintiff and defendant understood only German 
To obliterate the last vestige of Germanism the very names of the 
former German towns were Russianised. For instance Dorpat and 
Dunaburg were turned into Juzjew and Dwinsk. 

Needless to say, the ruthless destruction of German culture and of the 
German nationality ın the Baltic Provinces aroused the greatest indig- 
nation amongst the Germans in Germany, who with gnef and rage 
saw their countrymen suffer According to a statement of Bismarck 
the German inhabitants and their descendants in the Baltic Provinces 
counted more than three milhons, according to Leroy-Beaulieu the 
Baltic Provinces were more German than Alsace-Lorraine Conse- 
quently German patriots had hoped to see the vast territories which 
German industry had cultivated rejom Germany some day by the 
gravitation of ther German population However, these hopes were 
shattered, and Germany became aware that she had not only lost 
strength by the emigration of many of her best citizens to Russia, but 
that she had also supplied her neighbour and prospective enemy with 
the intellectual leaven and the sinews for war Germany had to look 
on whilst her former citizens were as completely absorbed into Russia 
by brute force, not by their own choice, as her latter-day emigrants 
have voluntarily merged themselves in the Anglo-Saxons of the 
United States and of the Bntish Colomes 

Tt 1s therefore only natural that Germany is embittered against 
Russia on account of the ruthless destruction of the German element 
in the Baltic Provinces, but no less 1s Russia embittered against 
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Germany for political reasons Russia considers that she saved. 
Prussia from total destruction by Napoleon in 1806 and 1807, and that 
she finally delivered her from the yoke of the French conqueror in the 
war of 1813 and 1814. Agam, in 1870, had it not beeh for the 
friendly support of Russia, Germany might have found Augnia, Italy, * 
and Denmark ranged on the side of Napoleon III, and the Franco- 
German War might have had a very different issue 

It was, of course, not from merely sentimental reasons that Russia 
assisted Prussia against Napoleon I, and that she promised to 
Prussia her support in the event of other Powers assisting 
France m 1870 Prince Gortschakoff, like all statesmen m 
Europe, had been dazzled by Napoleon HI’s dramatic and well- 
advertised exploits in the Crimea, Italy, Algiers, and Mexico, and he 
believed the imposing figures as to the strength of the French Army 
which the Journal Officiel gave on the 16th of August, 1869, with 
deliberate intention to deceive the world Besides, Russia, together 
with all other Powers, not only over-estimated the military strength 
of France, but underestimated at the same tıme the military strength of 
Germany In fact ıt appears that Prince Gortschakoff desired to see 
Fiance and Germany fight one another without external assistance 
in the hope that the Franco-German War would be long drawn out 
and exhausting to both parties, so that he might have a chance of 
stepping in when France and Germany were crippled, posing as the 
saviour of Germany, and arranging’ the terms of peace between the 
belhgerents, with material advantage for Russia That event, which 
would have meant the weakening of Germany at the peace, and the 
strengthening of Russia at the cost of Germany and France, would 
of course have been highly welcome to Russia 

The rapidity and completeness of the German victories frustrated 
Gortschakoff’s scheme as completely as Nepoleon III’s plan to be the 
arbiter between Prussia and Austria in 1866, after both nations had 
become exhausted, was marred by the unexpected rapidity 
with which Prussia completely defeated Austria in only five 
weeks Owing to Gortschakoff’s miscalculation, Russia failed to 
receive the reward for her benevolent neutrality which she 
had hoped for It ıs true that the German Emperor wrote some 
graceful letters to the Czar, and that Bismarck supported Russia in 
1871, or rather did not oppose her, when she wanted to have Para- 
gph ae of the Peace of Paris repealed in order to obtain freedom of 

action in the Black Sea, but that support in a minor question was 
hardly regarded by Russia as an adequate guzd pro guo for thè price- 
less services which she had rendered to Germany in 1870 

The consciousness of having rendered the most important services 
to Germany gratuitously, and of having strengthened her western 
neighbour to her own harm, was bound to cause great dissatisfaction 
m Russa With his usual perspicacity and foresight Bismarck recog- 
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mised the existence of this feeling and the canger springing from it 
Consequently he cast about for a common policy with Russia, and the 
revolution in Paris and the fnghtful excesses of the Commune 
suggested*to him a happy idea Incessantly the danger of inter- 
ational afpti-ntonarchical movements was pcinted out by him to the 
Russian Court in despatches and semt-official newspaper articles, as 
well as the danger to Russia, Germany, and Austria from Polish 
*aspirations towards the foundation of an independent Poland. He 
suggested the opposing of an alliance of monarchs to the alhed revolu- 
tionary forces which threatened all thrones and, as his arguments 
received a timely pomt from the restlessness of German Socualists, 
Russian Nihilists and Polish agitators, he succeeded ın convincing the 
Czar pf his imminent danger, and a formal alliance between the three ` 
Emperors of Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary was concluded 
in September, 1872 Thus the disappomtment of Russia about the 
outcome of the Franco-German War had beer skilfully relegated to the 
background Nevertheless Russia’s real feeling for Germany could not 
be repressed and became apparent in 1875 when war threatened to 
break out anew between France and Germany At that time Russia 
threw her influence on the side of France, determined not to see 
Germany further strengthened Again in 1886, when Boulanger 
seemed likely to become the ruler of France, Germany’s attitude 
became distinctly aggressive, war seemed impending, and agan the 
Russian semi-official Press declared in unmustakable language that 
Russia would not tolerate any further weakening of France 
Germany had disappointed Russia's hopes in 1870-71 All the more 
did Gortschakoff count upon Germany’s gratitude in the future, 
especially as Bismarck was never tired of flattering the vain old gentle- 
man whom he called his master in diplomacy An occdsion soon arose 
In March, 1878, the Peace of San Stefano seemed to bring Constanti- 
nople into the grasp of Russia, and Russia’s Gream of centuries seemed 
at last to approach realsation However, when the Russian armes 
were already in sight of Constantinople a British fleet appeared in the 
Bosphorus, the language of the British Government became threaten- 
ing, and Count Andrassy obtained from the Austro-Hunganan Delega- 
tions a credit of sixty million florins for military purposes The Dual 
Monarchy prepared herself for war with Russia 
Under those circumstances, Russia naturally looked to Germany 
for a proof of the gratitude which that country had so often professed 
for Russian services rendered in the past, for only the weight of 
Germarty and the ability of Bismarck could turn the scales in favour 
of Russia, and enable her to reap the fruit of her victories Russia 
expected this all the more as Bismarck had made the Russian Govern- 
ment to believe that Germany would assist Russia in conquering 
Constantinople, justas he had deluded Napoleon III in 1866 into the 
belief that he-would be allowed to take Belgium The latter hope had 
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kept Napoleon quiet during the war between Austra and Prussia; 
the prospect of possessing Constantinople had made Russia assent’ to 
the Franco-German peace arrangements 

However, the Congress of Berlin proved to be a terrible disappoint- 
ment to Russia Bismarck presided, but he did not help phis former 
protector Under the guise of the “honest bioker” he succeeded in 
barring Russia’s progress to Constantinople, in securing Bosma and 
Herzegovina for Austna-Hungary, and in arranging the cession ofe 
Roumanian Bessarabia to Russia 

The effect of these arrangements was most advantageous to Ger- 
many and most disadvantageous to Russia By pushing Austra- 
Hungary two hundred miles forward on the route to Constantinople, 
and by giving to her those Slavonic countries which Russia considered 
the fruit of her victories, Bismarck sowed hatred between Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, and prepared the way for a future defensive alliance 
between Germany and Austna-Hungary, the conclusion of which the 
stipulations of the Berlin Congress had made mevitable Besides, 
Bismarck had created a most intense hatred between Russia and 
Roumania, Russia’s former ally, who was despoiled by Russia of 
Bessarabia after she had saved the Russian armies from destruction 
by the Turks 

The decisions of the Congress of Berlin to which Russia had looked 
with such high hopes were received in Russia with amazement and 
with the rage of despair The lives of 200,000 soldiers had been sacri- 
ficed in vain Only Germany and Austria-Hungary had profited from 
Russia’s victories The Golos wrote “Russia has been deceived by 
“her friends, and has foolish'y helped her enemies by her victories” 
Prince Gahtzyne complained “Bismarck has been only the honest 
“broker, not Russia’s friend and protector ° In these hard times Russia 
“had a nght to expect more” Aksakoff, the father of Pan-Slavism, 
said “The Congress has been an impertinent insult to Russia, 
“Germany and the Western Poweis have robbed Russia of the wreath 
“ of victory, and have put on her brow a fool’s cap and bells” General 
Skobeleff, the then prospective Commander in Chief for War, made, 
shortly after the Russo-Turkish War, a speech to the Servians in Paris 
in which he said “In our house we are not at home The foreigner 
“meddles in everything We are his dupes in politics, we are victims 
“ of his intrigues, we are governed and paralysed to such an extent by 
“bis immumerable and pernicious influences that we can find ,deliver- 
“ance only sword in hand Do you wish to know the name of the 
“foreigner, the intruder and the intnguer? It 1s the Gesman I 
“repeat ıt and hope you will never forget ıt our enemy 1s the German. 
“The battle 1s unavoidable between German and Slav, and it will be 
“long, bloody, and ternble, but the Slav will triumph” 

The Anti-German movement in Russia found a,corresponding echo 
n Germany The Lezpezger Zertung of the 24th of August, 1882, said, 
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in Bismarck’s personal style “A war with Russia does not he within 
“the sphere of impossibilities The revolutionary tendencies in the 
-‘ Russian people, the bankruptcy of the Russian admumustration, the 
“distress of the Russian people, the sorry figure Russia cut in the 
“ Reasso-Turkgsh War, and the whole nature of an empire which 
“requires constant expansion and covets the German harbours in the 
“ Baltic tend towards driving Russia into war. The 
“sentiment of the country favours such an enterprise, for the hatred 
“against Germans, which has ever been present and popular in Russia, 
“is now being systematically cultivated” Numerous books and 
pamphlets, violently anti-Russian, were issued in Germany The motto 
of “the German war with Russia,” Leipzig, 1882, was “the security 
“of Europe demands the annihilation of Russia as a European great 
“power” The leading note in Russland am Scherdewege, Berlin, 
1888, ıs, “ Between Germany and Russia there exist not differences 
“ of opinion on isolated questions of policy and statesmanship which can 
“be settled ın one or the other way, but deep-seated ineffaceable 
“contrasts of race and culture which irresistibly press towards an 
“open conflict ” 

Up to 1877 Russia had seen in Germany a friend ; from the Berhn 
Congress onward Russia began to consider Germany as a stealthy 
and very dangerous enemy Russia’s mental attitude towards Germany 
and Austria-Hungary may be expressed in the celebrated phrase of 
Gortschakoff after the Cnmean War “La Russie ne boude pas, elle se 
“recueille” From 1879 onward the concentration of enormous masses 
of troops on the German and Austrian frontier was begun by Russia, 
and the Three Emperors Alliance, concluded in 1872, was followed on 
the 7th October, 1879, by a defensive alliance between Austria and 
Germany directed against Russia 

Whilst Bismarck protected Germany against the danger of an actual 
attack from Russia he tried at the same time, with consummate skull, 
to divert Russia’s animosity against Germany into other channels „As 
he directed French attention towards the conquest of a colonial empire, 
and successfully used the Egyptian question ın order to sow hatred 
between France and Great Britain, even so he succeeded ın persuading 
Russia that Great Britain was her irreconcilable enemy, and did all he 
could do to accentuate the differences existing between Russia and this 
country In fact, by Bismarck’s gemus Great Britain was made the 
lightning conductor which sheltered the German house against the 
dangers which threatened ıt from both France and Russia It is 
believed that Germany fanned the Pro-Boer ag-tation in Russia for 
similar reasons 

From the foregoing ıt seems clear that the d:slike existing between 
Germany and Russia has a historical foundation, and that Germany 
as well as Russia has much reason to complan At the same time it 
must be remembered that historical differences existing between two 
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nations are soon forgotten if their present material interests and their 
political ambitions do not clash. Whatever their differences may have 
been in the past, nations can live in peace and forget old wrongs 1f the 
living interests be not antagonistic To find out whether German and ` 
Russian interests, or rather the intezests of Slav anll Tqaton, are com- 
patible or incompatible, we have to look at the Slavo-Teuton question, 
and to weigh against one another the national as well as the racial 
interests, aims and ambitions of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. 

Up to the time of Russia’s national awakening the vast stretches of 
country east of the present German frontier were considered as 
Germany’s preserve, anc little was feared from the uncivilised and 
unorganised tribes living in the east All danger to Germany came? 
from the west. France, which had invaded and ravaged Germany 
innumerable times, was the dreaded and hated hereditary enemy, the 
“Erbfeind” of Germany Since then Germany’s position has con- 
siderably changed The defeats of 1870—71 have given to France a° 
terrible lesson, Germany is no longer divided against herself, and the 
German population being now nearly fifty per cent larger than that of 
France, French aggression ıs no longer feared by Germany 

At the present time the German population ıs increasing extremely 
rapidly, the average increase amounting to 800,000 per annum. As 
Germany ıs determined to remam a great power, and ıs loth 'to 
strengthen other countries with her surplus population as she has done 
in the past, she strives to acquire terntories suitable for white settlers, 
and to strengthen the German nationality wherever possible Conse- 
quently, she can neither tolerate that the German race be confined 
withm narrow bounds, nor that part of the race be crushed out of 
existence by another race 

From the German point of view the ever-growing power of Russia, 
which has so suddenly arisen out of nothing on her eastern frontier, 1s 
therefore considered Germany’s greatest danger, not only from a 
national but also from a racial point of view, especially as Russia has 
shown a marvellous ability both for disintegrating her neighbournng 
nations by Pan-Slavic agitation and mtrigue and by the propaganda of 
her Church, and for rapidly Russianismg and absorbing other races 
within her own border It1s therefare only natural that German states- 
men should contemplate with grave concern the dissolving influence 

wma ercised by Russia upon the Balkan States and Austria-Hungary, 
and the rapid destruction and assimilation of other races and nation- 
alities dwelling within her borders. ° 

For Austria-Hungary the Russo-Slavonic danger ıs even greater 
than ıt ıs for Germany, because she offers a greater scope to the destruc- 
tive activity of Pan-Slavism Germany is a country having nearly 
60,000,000 inhabitants, out of whom only 3,000,000, the Poles, are 
Slavs, yet the existence of even such a small number of Slavs gives to 
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the German Government no little anxiety, as may be seen from its anti- 
Polish policy How much greater then must be the Slavonic danger to 
Austria-Hungary, seeing that out of 47,000,000 inhabitants about 
22,000,000 are Slavs, as compared with only 11,500,000 Germans and 
8,000,000 Magyar$ 
The Pan-Slavistic movement has already taken deep root among the 
Slavs of the Dual Monarchy , ın fact, ıt may be said that Pan-Slavism 
wae originated in that country, not in Russia Ian Collar, the poet of 
Pan-Slavism, was born in Hungary, and worked m Vienna and Prague, 
and the first Pan-Slavistic Congress took place ın Prague in June, 1848, 
since when Pan-Slavistic teachings have widely spread 
The Austro-Hungarian Slavs belong to various nationalities and 
* speak various languages Consequently, though they are numerically 
the strongest power in the country, the Government in Vienna has so 
far been able to turn the divisions of the Austro-Hungarian Slavs into 
several nations, speaking different languages, to good account, and in 
* spite of their great numerical preponderance the Slavs in Austria- 
Hungary do not enjoy autonomy and privileges similar to those 
possessed by the Austrian Germans and by the Magyars of Hungary 
It is therefore only natural that the Slavs ın Austria-Hungary, especi- 
ally the Czechs in Bohemia, should be dissatisfied with their political 
position, and cast longing eyes eastward towards the “ Czar Liberator” 
The Russophile movement in Austria-Hungary 13 especially noticeable 
in Bohemia, and 1s too well known to be enlarged upon Ina country 
distracted by the violent strife of nationalities, where more than a dozen 
different languages are spoken, where one officer of the Imperial Army 
often does not understand the other, a largely disaffected and Russo- 
phile Slavonic element, counting 22,000,000, 1s particularly unfortunate 
and very dangerous 
Seventy-five years ago Field Marshal Radetzky, Austria’s greatest 
general since the Archduke Charles, embodied ın two masterly 
Memoirs, entitled “Reflections on Fortresses”” and “ Consideration of 
“the Military Position of Austria,” his ideas as to the future political 
and military relations between Russia and his country History has 
already proved in part the correctness of Radetzky’s views and the 
soundness of his forecasts Therefore ıt will be mteresting to consider 
the chief points of those Memoirs, which are equally applicable to the 
present day The Field Marshal says — 


Owing to her geographical position Russia is the nation 

and eternal enemy of Turkey The huge territory of that Empire 
can onfy send its produce through the narrow gates of the Baltic, 
and through the Bosphorus Russia must therefore do all she can 
to take possession of Constantinople, for 1ts possession grants to her 
the necessary security and territorial completeness 

The so-called Orrental Programme has often been adjourned at 
St. Petersburge but has never been dropped The anxiety of Europe 
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in view of the immense Russian preponderance cannot be hidden. , 
Everywhere plans of defence are being prepared against the 
threatening spectre 
Russia 1s no doubt the most dangerous neighbour af ees and * 
nothing is more unlikely than that we shall repan constantly | at 
peace with her Already her population 1s twice as harge as ours, 
and the high birth rate of Russia must double her population in 
fifty-four years, and quadruple it in one hundred and eight years. 
She also possesses the possibility of becoming the nchest nation*in 
the world by paying due attention to her agriculture and her other 
industries. 

In our own country a powerful element extends from the Bukowina 
to Croatia, related to the Russians by religion and language, and this 
powerful element 1s ın favour of Russia All these circumstances 
force us to the conclusion that Russia 1s the power from which the 
greatest peril threatens us. 

Russia’s geographical position makes ıt indispensable for her to 
keep open the Bosphorus and the Sound She can only secure the ẹ 
former by dividing its shores between two independent powers, or by 
taking possession of ıt. Austria might permit the former, and might 
also permit Russia to possess an isolated fortress on the Straits 
similar to Gibraltar But Austria can never tolerate that Russia 
should incorporate Turkey in part or whole, for in that case Austna 
would be hemmed ın and controlled by Russia 

The Danube ıs Austria’s main artery. Its lower reaches in the 
Black Sea are as necessary to Austria as the Sound and the Dar- 
danelles are to Russia, and, ın order to utilise the Danube freely, 
Austria requires also the free use of the Dardanelles Hence ıt 
follows that the conflicting interesis of Austria and Russia must lead 
to war unless both nations be able to arrive at an agreement with 
regard to Turkey, 


‘The energetic and statesmanlike views of Radetzky used to be the 
views of the leadmg circle in Austria-Hungary If formerly one men- 
tioned to an Austrian the possibility that Constantmople might some 
day become Russian one was assured “the way to Constantinople 
“goes vzá Vienna” At that time the disintegration of Austria, the 
strife among her numerous nationalities, and the corroding influence of 
Pan-Slavism were less ım evidence than they are now Austria- 
Hungary still felt strong for action. Smce then she has become more 

masl More conscious of her internal irreconcilable dissensions It ıs 
even doubted ın Austria whether some of her Slavonic troops would 
fire on Russians The Dual Monarchy has become awarg that she 1s 
neither a nation nor a union of nations, but an ill-assorted assemblage 
of quarrelsome peoples devoid of any common bond, either of language, 
religion, race, history, or policy In fact, Austria~Hungary is httle 
more than a dynastic expression Hence it comes that the time of a 
bold and active policy for Austria~Hungary may be gonsidered as past 
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The only care of her Government ıs to keep together what ıt has—f 
possible Besides, Austria-Hungary remembers too well her defeats 
at Marengo, Solferino, and Koniggratz With her losses of territory 
and prestige She has also lost courage, especially as her present, and 
stilb more her prospective, ruler has hardly the sp-rıt required to initiate 
an energetic national policy 
Austrian politicians consequently look on the power of Russia and 
on éhe steady advance of Pan-Slavism in their own country with silent 
dread, whilst the Austrian Slavs greet with joy every step of their 
country towards Russification In consequence of this helpless and 
precarious position Austria-Hungary has become an absolutely trust- 
worthy ally, one might even say an ever obedient satellite, of Germany 
> In Bismarck’s tıme German diplomacy used to declare that the 
Eastern Question was of no interest to Germany, and even now similar 
declarations are frequently made in Berlm But as a matter of fact 
the Eastern Question appears to be of the greatest importance to 
*Germany, though German statesmen thik ıt judicious to say so If 
Constantinople should fall mto the hands of Russia the Balkan States, 
the inhabitants of which are of the same race and religion as the 
Russians, would also soon become Russian, and Austria-Hungary would 
find herself surrounded on thiee sides by Russia The Slavonic people 
of Austria-Hungary, who are already straining at the leash, would soon 
become unmanageable, the various nationalities in Austria-Hungary 
would lose all cohesion, the powerful Slavonic tribes would naturally 
gravitate towards Russia, and in the end the Germans in Austnia- 
Hungary, isolated and but 11,500,000 in number, would share the fate 
of their countrymen in the Baltic Provinces. Constantinople in 
Russian hands means the eventual Russification of the Dual Monarchy 
Germany cannot, of course, view with equanimity the possibility of 
seeing herself deprived of a reliable ally, of being m the end isolated 
and hemmed in by an immense Russian empire, and of seeing 
11,500,000 Germans in Austria-Hungary absorbed by Russia, and lost 
to Germanism Therefore, though the realisation of that consummation 
would appear to be a long distarce ahead, ıt ıs of the highest import- 
ance to Germany to see Russia’s path to Constantinople barred, for its 
possession would strengthen her immensely, and would mean the 
greatest danger to the German nation and to the German race 
Germany has no desire to quarrel with her Eastern neighbour if she 
can help it, and she therefore tries, and will always continue to try, t-——_ 
avoid war with Russia, and to persuade other nations that it is their 
greatest terest, but no interest of Germany, to keep Russia out of 
Constantinople Germany desires to avoid a war with Russia for very 
good reasons France will probably remain a faithful ally to Russia 
as long as Russia remains solvent, and Germany 1s aware that the issue 
of a war with France and Russia combined would be doubtful In any 
case, such a war world prove exhausting to Germany, and would mean 
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the loss of much trade, and general impoverishment of the country 
Besides, even if Germany should be victorious, she could neither recoup 
her losses by exacting an indemnity from Russia, nor by annexing, 
territories peopled by unmanageable Poles a said truly 
“Russia has nothing that Germany desires” ° 

It 1s clear that a German-Russian war would eee not only be 
risky but also very unprofitable to Germany Therefore Germany 
tries her hardest to maintain her “traditional friendship ” with ker 
Eastern neighbour, and the dynastic relations between the two nations 
are, at least as regards the piotestations made in Berlin, most cordial 
Nevertheless, ın spite of these outwardly cordial relations, and in spite 
of the numerous assertions that the question of Constantinople does not 
concern her, Germany has strengthened Turkey very mateyially by 
building strategical railways for her, and by supplying her with officers 
and arms, notwithstanding the fact that Russia desires the decay of 
Turkey in order to step easily into Constantinople 

Germany’s policy at Constantinople is distinctly and intentionally 
anti-Russian Its true character was revealed shortly after the present 
German Emperor had come to the throne At that tıme the relations 
between Russia and Germany were somewhat stramed The visit 
which the German Emperor had paid to St Petersburg from the roth 
to the 24th of July, 1888, had given rise to some very unpleasant scenes, 
and ıt had only been returned after ifteen months, on October 11th, 
1889, ın the most perfunctory manner The tardiness and coldness of 
this visit was considered a deliberate slight to Germany Immediately 
after the Czar’s visit Wiliam II paid a visit to the Sultan from the 
2nd to the 6th November, and his reception at Constantinople was 
splendid and truly national The German Emperor was greeted by 
the Sultan and the people as the friend and benefactor, one might almost 
say as the protector, of Turkey The political meaning of his visit was 
unmistakable, and ıt was felt ın Russia as a severe defeat 

In 1877-78 Russia found it already difficult enough to defeat the 
Turkish armies Ina future war Russia might find the task of pene- 
trating to Constantinople overland still more dificult The Turkish 
army ıs now composed of 262,000 officers and men in peace, and of 
1,310,000 m war, with 1,530 guns The whole of this vast army can 
be mobilised in from two to three months, and, according to the best 
information available, 355,000 infantry, 14,000 cavalry, and 948 guns 


wmmmemequid be collected near Constantinople within two or three weeks, 


reinforced bọ 100,000 Albamans and Asiatic Redifs Quick-firing 
guns are being introduced into the artillery For the use of the 
infantry there are in existence 920,000 Mauser rifles, with a reserve 
of 500,000 Martini-Henry and Peabody nfles The store of ammuni- 
tion 1s ample, and amounts to 500,000 cartridges per rifle The spirit 
of the Turkish Army 1s excellent, as could be seen in the Greco- 
Turkish War of 1897 ° 
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In view of the excellence of the Turkish Army it 1s only natural that 
Russia should contemplate approaching Constantinople by sea, a 
*contingency which Bismarck foretold as early as the spring of 1891 
The recent embaykation manœuvres ın the Black Sea on a vast scale 
and the constant keeping in readiness of much shippmg for purposes 
of military transportation are of great significance It ıs believed that 
Russia 1s able to embark 100,000 men in the Black Sea ports at the 
sHortest notice 
Apart from strengthemng Turkey and making her a bulwark of 
Germanism, Germany has staked out claims in Asia Mmor. In fact, 
Germany hopes to find in Asia Minor ın course of time those colomies, 
. able to receive her surplus population, which she so ardently desires 
* In this connection ıt should be remembered that though Constantinople 
1s not the key of the world, ıt 1s certainly strategically and commercially 
the key of Asia Minor If Russia should occupy Constantinople, she 
always could, and certainly would, cut off the approach to Asia Minor 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary, and unless Great Bntain should 
mterfere, Asia Minor would undoubtedly fall into the hands of Russia 
after she had taken Constantinople Therefore it 1s clear that Russia’s 
occupation of Constantinople would mean for Germany not only the 
prospective break-up of Austria-Hungary and her final absorption by 
Russia, but also the shattermg of Germany’s hopes of colonisation in 
Asia Minor In other words, 1f Russia should occupy Constantinople, 
Germany’s expansion ın and out of Europe might become impossible 
Unable to expand, Germany would soon fall to the rank of a second- 
rate power, and would continue =o strengthen the Anglo-Saxon nations 
with her surplus population 
Germany 1s fully aware that if she gave a free hand to Russia to 
absorb gradually Turkey, the Balkan States, Asia Minor, and perhaps 
also Austria-Hungary ın part or in whole, Russia’s successes would only 
serve to increase her appetite, and that she would finally encroach 
on German territory She might for instance raise a claim on behalf 
of the kingdom of Poland, which included large parts of the German 
provinces of Ost-Preussen, Wesi-Preussen, and Posen Consequently 
Germany 1s determined to stop at any price the strengthening, not the 
growth, of Russia, indirectly as long as she can, and directly as soon as 
she must 
Russia's extensions of territory in Asia have been welcome to 
Germany, for ıt is evidently an advantage to Germany if Russia NCU issem 
new responsibilities and creates for herself new enemies,euch as Japan 
Russia’s Asiatic possessions, instead of being a source of strength, are 
a source of weakness, to her Instead of enriching the State they 
impoverish ıt by necessitating vast admimistrative expenses Besides, 
Russia 1s compelled to maintain in Asia at huge cost 130,000 soldiers 
who otherwise might become available against a European enemy It 
is therefore clear that it ys in the interest of Germany to see Russia in 
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difficulties n Asia with any power, Great Britain included Hence the 
Anti-Bnitish attitude of Count Waldersee in China - 

In view of Germany’s position and her Russian policy, ıt was only te 
be expected that she would give to the “Yangtse Agreement” an 
interpretation which astonished our Foreign Office, but which did *not 
surprise those who understand the Russo-German relations The 
conclusion of the “Yangtse Agreement” by Great Britain was a proof 
of official optimism which nothing could justify s 

/ Russia had been deceived by Germany’s attitude up to the Congress 
of Berlin but no later Since then she has formed the decided op:mion 
that Germany is her worst enemy, that the opposition to her progress 
towards Constantinople is organised in Berlin, that Great Britain and , 
Austria-Hungary are less :nterested ın Constantinople than Germany, * 
that in fact the way to Constantinople goes vzá Berlin From that 
time onward German assurances of friendship have been more or less 
politely acknowledged by Russia, and the cordial effusions of 
William II have been coolly, sometimes frigidly, returned, but at the 
same tıme the gariisons facing the German and Austrian frontiers have 
been enormously strengthened Everything has been prepared for 
war with Germany The garrisons of the three Western districts of 
Russia, Warsaw, Vilna, and Kieff, have been increased ın the following 


manner — 
1879 14 divisions of infantry, 83 divisions of cavalry 
1889 25 ” ” ” I0 ” » » 
1900 3I ly » I6 » om» 


The troops of the last year given comprise 607 battalions of infantry, 
408 squadrons of cavalry, 295 batteries of artillery, and other arms 
It would be difficult to state the exact number of men and horses 
massed against the German frontier as the strength of the different 
units ıs kept secret, and ıs quietly increased or lessened according to 
the political outlook, but ıt may be assumed that about 600,000 men, 
with 100,000 horses and 2,360 field guns, are at present assembled 
within easy reach of the Austro-German frontier How immense these 
figures are, even for Russia, may be seen from the fact that only 
17 divisions of infantry and 4 divisions of cavalry remained m 1900 
for the garrisoning of the immense ter-itory of European Russia outside 
the districts of Warsaw, Vilna, and Kieff In fact, about two-thirds 
——0f Russia's European army are massed on the small piece of territory 
mentioned, ready to strike at any moment In the immediate vicimty 
of the German frontier 150 battalions of infantry, 140 Squadrons of . 
cavalry, and 50 batteries of field artillery are stationed Ata few hours’ 
notice 20,000 Russian horsemen could cross into Germany, followed 
within a few days by huge armies Preparations of such volume and 
such completeness are not made for defensive purposes , 
Russia’s multary position is a particularly ‘happy one, and 
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resembles that of the United States Neither of these countries can 
be successfully invaded because of the vast extent of their territory, 
nor can they be starved ito submission, as they are practically self- 
supporting and, self-suficing It follows therefore that if Russia 
Wishes to remain peaceful her standing army, hke that of the United 
States, need only be so strong as to be able to police the wilder districts 
of the country. That Russia, notwithstanding her great poverty, main- 
tains in peace time a standing army of no less than 42,000 officers and 
1,073,000 men, is an eloquent proof of her bellicose intentions 

Russia ıs the only country in Europe which does not require a large 
army for defence St Petersburg 1s 450 miles and Moscow 600 miles 
distant from the néarest point of the German frontier From Austria- 
Hungary the distances to St Petersburg and Moscow are still greater, 
namely, 650 and 700 miles On the other hand Russian troops would 
only have to march 190 mules to Berlin and 200 mules to either 
Budapest or Vienna Apart from the great advantage of distance, 
the Russian army would have the further advantage that it could 
easily live on the country in Germany and Austna-Hungary, while a 
large invading force could not live on the country in Russia Further- 
more, Russia could prolong the war indefinitely after the fall of her 
capitals, as did the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, whilst 
Germany or Austria-Hungary could certainly not survive the fall of 
Berlin or Vienna. Lastly, Russia possesses no territory that her 
neighbours covet It 1s therefore clear that her vast army ıs meant for 
aggressive purposes 

Russia’s political and warlike activity springs from the natural 
circumstances of the country and of the people, and from the ambitions 
of her rulers Her territory 1s immense and her population ıs large 
and rapidly increasing Its past increase may be seen, and its future 
increase be gauged, from the following figures — 


1762 19,000,000 inhabitants 
1796 36,000,000 es 
1815 45,000,000 n 
1835 60,000,000 R 
1851 68,000,000 i 
1859 74,000,000 i 
1900 129,000,000 s 


If we bear in mind how sparsely Russia is as yet inhabited, and that , 


the Russian birth rate 1s 495 per 1,000 as compared,with only 289 
per 1,000 th the United Kingdom, ıt becomes clear how rapidly Russia’s 
population may increase in the future, especially when prosperity and 
education effect a fall ın the death rate, which ıs at present as high 
as 314 ‘ i 

? The vastness of Ruasia’s territory, the magnitude of her population, 
the immensity of her national resources, and the potentialities of the 
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Empire make it only natural that Russia has a boundless confidence 
in the future of her race and country Naturally, her statesmen have 
ambitions commensurate with the size of the State These ambitions 
are two in number a free opening towards the Mediterranean, and 
Russia’s dominion over all Slavs Russia has proved the former 
ambition in numerous wars, the latter ambition 1s evidenced by the 
fact that she undertook the war of 1877-8 for the deliverance of her 
Slav brothers “of a people of the same race and having the same 
“religion,” as Grand Duke Nicholas said at the Shipka celebrations a 
few weeks ago Asa matter of fact, these two ambitions are one n 
practice It has been shown before that the possession of Constanti- 
nople would bring about Russia’s gradual absorption of all Slavonic | 
nations It 1s equally clear that the incorporation with Rusya of all ° 
Slavomic nations which hem in Turkey would mean in the end an 
easy conquest of Constantinople 

Russia’s policy, though bewildering to the casual observer, is only 
natural and logical, if we bear ın mind that the possession of Con- 
stantinople ıs her constant aim, and that her Asiatic adventures are 
either idle conquests “ pour passer le temps,” like that of Manchuria, 
or deliberate moves ın the gieat game for Constantinople, hke her 
occasional demonstrations against India, or her progress in Persia. 
It as of course worth her while tc secure an alternative land route 
towards Constantinople, and to intimidate in advance Great Britain 
into acquiescence 1n her final step 

The possession of Constantinople would mean far more for Russia 
than a commercial outlet towards the Mediterranean, ıt would mean 
that an enemy would no longer be able to attack Russia in the Black 
Sea, at present her only vulnerable pomt, whilst Russia would always 
be able to raise enormous armaments unnoticed on the shores of the 
Black Sed, and throw them on an enemy without warning The 
possession of Constantinople would give to Russia an impregnable 
defence, and enable her to menace Europe constantly Therefore it 
might give to Russia the control of the Mediterranean, and make it a 
Russian lake In view of these considerations ıt was only natural that 
General Skobeleff should declare- “ Russia’s frontiers will never be 
“secure from attack until she holds the Bosphorus” 

Apart from strategical considerations Russia wishes to remain a 
European great power The possession of Constantinople would give 
to her a centre worthy of the Empire, and the splendour of the 
Byzantine Empire of old might be renewed in Russia Though the 
possession of Constantinople would not give to Russia the dominion of 
the world, ıt would probably give to her the domimion of Europe and 
of Asia. 

Evidently the possession of Constantmople 1s worth playing for 
Russia has played for ıt during a century, and ıt has cost her dearly. 
Russia’s ambition to possess Constantinople has credted her immense 
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army The creation of her immense army has necessitated an immense 
administrative machine and strategical railways Chiefly in conse- 
quence of Russia’s passionate desire to reach Constantinople, her 
national debt has risen from nothing at the time of her bankruptcy in 
1843 to 4£656,547,764 in 1901, and her national expenditure has 
increased from 491,314,000 in 1885 to no less than £199,417,000 ın 
1900 Russia pursues her aim with that tenacity of purpose which is 
bne of her characteristics 

If we consider Russia’s policy we must at least give a parting glance 
to the mtellectual leader of ner policy The leading statesman in 
Russia 1s not her Minister for Foreign Affairs, but K Pobiedonostzoff, 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod Having been a teacher of 
Alexander III m 1860, Pobiedonostzoff’s direct and indirect influence 
over the reigning family and over the Russian Government has been | 
very powerful under Alexander II and Alexander JII, and continues 
to be so under Nicholas II That .s said to be the reason why the 
policy of the Russian Foreign Office under Giers, Lobanoff, Mouravieff, 
and Lamsdorff has shown suca remarkable uniformity Pobiedonost- 
zoff ıs an absolutist and a zealot, who combines with the zeal of the 
fanatic the subtlety of the diplomat Theologically he considers the 
Russian Church as the only true chuch in Christendom, as willed by 
God and proved by History He considers himself as a man with a 
great and glorious mission—tc Russianise the world—and he 1s aware 
that nothing can further his plans more than Russia’s conquest of 
Constantinople A man with such views and such a character 1s 
extremely dangerous to the peace of Europe 

When Russian and German statesmen dispassionately survey the 
past and consider the aims and ambitions of their country, Russian 
statesmen will probably bittezly regret that they have strengthened 
Germany in the past, and German statesmen will as strongly regret 
that they have not succeeded in weakening Russia more than 
they have done Only in one pomt Russian and German statesmen 
may be found to agree, and that 1s in the conviction that the interests 
of Slav and Teuton are diametrically opposed “and irreconcilable, that 
the Slav bars the way of the Teuton and the Teuton bars the way 
of the Slav towards development and power, that only one of the 
two races can live and prosper, and that therefore a struggle for life 
and death between them is unavoidable 

The apparently irresistible progress of Russia in every direction 
seems to many people. as great a menace to liberaliem, freedom of 
thought, afd toleration—one might almost say to the civilisation and 
progress of the world—as was the victorious progress of the Turks in 
the Middle Ages However, the trrumphant advance of the Turks was 
stopped by Germanic nations on German soil History may repeat 
itself, and Germany may be destined to save Europe from invasion for 
the second timé , Perhaps the Russian nightmare will end hke the 
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Turkish bubble, and future generations may wonder that barbarism 
ever could have been so strong 

If we review the Slavo-Teuton problem ın all its bearings ıt would 
seem that the differences existing between Slav and Teuton can only 
be decided by war That these differences should be settled by 
mutual agreement appears unlikely ır view of the narrow theatre of 
Europe in.which the main interests of both races are centred 

The development of the coming struggle between Slav and Teutén 
should be watched by Great Britain with the equanimity of a dıs- 
interested spectator It would seem the height of folly if she should 
unnecessarily jom the fray Likewise it would seem the height of 
folly if Great Britain should come into collision with either Russia or 
Germany before the great szruggle between Slav and Teuton has been 
decided An Anglo-Russian war would only serve to further 
Germany’s plans, and put Constantinople in her reach, if not in her 
actual possession , likewise, an Anglo-German war would only benefit 
Russia, and enable her to take Constantinople 

As the Teutonic and the Slavonic elements of Europe, with their 
allies and possible allies, are about equally strong, Great Britain can 
well afford to leave the settlement of the Eastern question in the hands 
of the Continental nations, which are most directly interestedin ıt In 
fact, Slav and Teuton, with their following, are so well matched that 
both must avoid serious entanglemeats with third nations lest the 
other should raise the Eastern Question If Great Britain keeps aloof 
from both camps neither Russia nor Germany will be able to disturb 
the peaceful development of the British Empire, and ın the struggle 
between Slav and Teuton Great Britain will become the balance- 
holder and will enjoy all the advantages springing from that position 

Naturally enough we shall be told by our Russian frends that 
Germany ıs our dangerous rival in trade On the other hand our 
German friends will point out to us that our position in the Mediterra- 
nean would be endangered if Russia should occupy Constantinople 
The former argument hardly needs an answer, the latter argument 
1s no doubt weighty, and it will certainly appeal to many Englishmen. 
However, this argument should be refuted by one of greater strength 
Those who wish to draw us into the Slavo-Teutonic struggle, which 
after all does not concern us, should be told that the Russian occupa- 
tion of Constantmople threatens only a British Trade route, which 1s 
not of vital importance to the Empire, but that ıt threatens at the same 
time Germany*s national existence and the future of the German race 

In view of these circumstances it would seem that Great Bntain 
would be well advised to regard the Zastern Question with indiffer- 
ence, and that British diplomacy should declare what German 
diplomacy has so loudly and so frequently declared The question of 
Constantinople is of no immediate interest to*Great, Britain 
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THE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION. 


“HE hurried vote by which the House of Commons on the 
24th November resolved to ratify the Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion 1s a startling illustration of the rapidity with which old ideas of 
commercial policy are being swept away One would think that some 
crisis had arisen impelling us to act with speed But nothing of the 
kind 1s alleged, there ıs no new circumstance; no fresh argument has 
been brought forward Until the closured discussion took place neither 
Parliament nor the public had noticed what was impending, and it is 
only now, when it 1s too late, that the country is beginning to wake up 
to the serious nature of the stealthy step which the Government have 
taken 
Since 1850 bounties of various kinds have been paid by European 
Governments with a view of stimulating the production of sugar from 
beetroot. In the early stages these payments were made merely to 
assist agriculture and with but httle idea of the development that 
would take place in the new system of cultivation The applica- 
tion of scientific methods, however, produced the most extraordinary 
results in the quantity of sugar that could be extracted At first the 
proportion was only about 4 or 5 per cent, but this greatly creased, 
until now, in some cases, 14 per cent 1s obtained and the prosecution of 
the industry has spread from one country to another, until Great Britain 
1s almost the only European State in which it has not been established 
Although certain improvements have taken place, there has been no 
corresponding increase in the quantity of sugar extracted from the sugar- 
cane, with the result, that out of a total world’s consumption last year of 
8,500,000 fons of sugar, it 1s estimated that 6,000,000 tons were obtained 
from beet The effect of this new cultivation on the countries in which 
it is carmed on can easily be imagined At first the idea was only to 
supply the home demand, but as the production of the sugar-cane was 
gradually excluded by*the more abundant and excellent quality of the 
home produce, the ideg of setting up an export trade was developed 
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But as each of the neighbouring States pursued a policy of Protection 
every frontier was closed except that of Great Britain This country, 
therefore, became the recipient of an ever-increasing quantity of sugar, 
and the keenest nvalry sprang up between France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and Holland to supply her wants In a Board of Trade 
Memorandum (422) published ım 1881, estimates are given of the 
amount of the export Bounties then paid A glance at the Table shows 
how difficult ıt was, as it still remains, to ascertain the true amount. 
For France alone twelve estimates are given, varying from 12s up to 
48 4s 7d perton Belgium appears to have paid three different rates 
of bounty, ranging from £3 to £7, Holland £2, Germany from 16s 8d. 
to 42, and Austria from 30s to 410 Each State pursued a different 
method, and changes were constantly being made, no doubt with a view 
of reheving the Governments of burders, which, small at the commence- 
ment, soon became extremely onerous 

It 1s very interesting to observe that the development of beet-sugar 
production conferred, probably, greater benefits on the United King- 
dom than on any of the countries in which the industry was carried on. 
The price of sugar fell to such a pomt that ıt became obtamable in 
England for half or one-third the price at which it could be bought by 
the people who lived where it was produced Thus, advantages of a 
different kind, but quite as remarkable in their effects on the nation, 
were secured by us Great manufactures sprang up, such as confec- 
tionery, chocolate-making, biscuits, mmeral waters, brewing and fruit 
preserving, in which sugar was used as a raw material So great was 
the expansion that the average consumption of sugar per head of the 
population in the United Kingdom increased from 40 pounds ın the year 
1860 to go pounds ın the year 1901, and this figure may be compared 
with 66 pounds in the United States, 66 pounds in Switzerland, in Den- 
mark, 36 pounds, in France, 29 pounds, in Germany, 28 pounds, and 
m Holland, 28 pounds In some of the larger confectionery manu- 
factories from 2,000 to 6,000 hands are employed, and it 1s estimated 
that quite 250,000 persons are engaged in the various industries 
founded on sugar Naturally, it 1s, to a large extent, a home trade— 
nevertheless, an export business of great magnitude has also arisen, so 
that many of the articles enumerated are sold by us not only to distant 
parts of the world, but also to the countries from which we obtain the 
sugar out of which they are made Surely there could be no more 
remarkable an ilustration of the benefits this country has obtamed 
through its Free Trade policy 

Our Government was not unmindful of what was gomg on* Through- 
out the Sixties and the Seventies its attention was called to the matter 
both by sugar producers and refiners, but protection could not be ex- 
tended to these classes without regard to the larger interests of the 
nation In 1880 a Committee of the House of Commons reported that 
the “ Home and Colonial sugar indusiries had keen seriously injured by 
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“foreign bounties” and that “ countervailing’ duties should be set up 
to neutralise thêm A stiong minority of the Committee, however, con- 
demned such a course The Board of Trade issued a Memorandum in 
1881 stating that the effect of the alleged bour:ties had been to cheapen 
the price of sugar, and that “as the policy of this country has been 
“for many years to prefer the large consuming interests of the whole 
“community to the small producing mterests of any single class, the 
‘*Government were not prepared to recommend any remonstrance to 
“foreign Governments regarding their bounties” The difficult ques- 
tion of a “ countervailing ” duty was also examined, and it was pointed 
out that no duty could be conceived which would correspond with the 
bounties, the different amounts of which were not known, still less the 
amount of duty which would be necessary ın order to neutralise them 
“ Even where bounties are admitted to exist, they differ not only ın each 
“ different country, but in different seasons, times, and circumstances in 
“the same country, on diferent quantities of the raw material, and 
“almost, ıt may be said, on every parcel of sugar” Further, the highest 
legal authority informed the Ministry that to ımpose such a duty as was 
asked for would be contrary to the “ most favoured nation” clause in 
existing commercial treaties For all these reasons the Government 
emphatically declined to take any step ın the matter Mr Chamber- 
lain, who was then President of the Board of Trade, personally went 
even further, and stated in a speech at Birmingham, “ that he would not 
“be made the instrument of what ıs essentially a class interest,” that its 
effects would be “ that the consumers in this country, principally of the 
“ working-classes, would have to submit to a tax of something like one 
“milhon sterling per annum in order to put this sum in the pockets of 
“the West Indian planters and a few sugar refiners” This Memori- 
andum came to be regarded by the sugar importers of this country as 
the charter of ther liberties, large amounts of capital have been 
invested during the last twenty years on the faith of its guarantees, so 
that any hurried reversal of ıts policy, such as the Convention proposes, 

would amount to confiscation on a vast scale. 

The appeal to the Government ın 1880 came from the same producers 
in the West Indies, and refiners at home had from the first agitated 
against the free importation of sugar, in the agitation the names of 
Mr—now Sir Neville—Lubbock and Mr Martineau were constantly 
recurring These business men, who looked at the matter from a purely 
commercial standpoint, were, no doubt, recruited by the Protectionists 
ın Parliament and in the Press, but these need not detain us The 
agitation ef 1880 was largely founded on complaints apparently from 
the West Indies, and the Boaid of Trade Memorandum previously 
quoted deals with this question Referring to a Report from a Sugar 
Industries Committee it states, “that all the witnesses agree in looking 
“forward to a general abandonment of sugar cultivation should the 
“present state of things continue” It quotes an estimate that ın ten 
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years one half of the production of the West Indies would be destroyed, 
that “an abandonment of estates has begun, and particularly in 
“ Jamaica the ruin would be widespread” The Board of Trade dealt 
with these complaints by quoting a well-informed writer n The West- 
minster Review, of July, 1881, who was able to show that all the states 
ments were greatly exaggerated “In Jamaica only four estates of very 
“small size are abandoned,” and ıt concluded that the West Indian 
sugar industry “1s in a far better and far healthier plight than it has 
“been before” After twenty years, during which the bounties have 
been maintained ım full vigour, we are able to see which side had the 
best of the argument The ten years have passed, but the West Indies 
remain, and Jamaica, particularly, 1s chmbing by other means than sugar, 
which now forms only ten per cent of its total exports, into a satisfactory 
and prosperous condition. 

Let us, however, turn to the present campaign The first official 
document published ıs an appeal for relief from owners of sugar estates 
m British Guiana, dated the 18th October, 1894 This 1s addressed to 
Lord Ripon, who was then Colonial Secretary It is on the old model 
of the complaint from Jamaica of fifteen years previously, and to under- 
stand its origin it 1s only necessary to say that large estates in Demerara 
are owned by the Colonial Company, of which Sir Neville Lubbock ıs 
chairman In February and March, 1896, Antigua and St Nevis-Katts 
take up the complaint In June the change of Government takes 
place, and ın September, 1895, when,Barbados and Jamaica join the 
string of supphants, their appeals are addressed to Mr Chamberlain 
who has become Colonial Secretary In 1896 the Windward Islands 
and St Vincent state their “ serious apprehensions,” above all pomting 
to the continued immigration of 5,000 labourers per annum, and 
indicating that if something ıs not done immediately the whole popu- 
lation will be reduced to starvation Equal activity 1s displayed at 
home The West Indian Association of Glasgow and Liverpool, and, 
above all, the Anti-Bounty League in London, of which Si Neville 
Lubbock ıs chairman, make their voices heard 

The agitators meet with a far different reception from what they had 
received in 1881 Mr Chamberlain appears to have surrendered at dıs- 
cretion His first step was to apport a Royal Commission to enquire 
whether the West Indian sugar industry is in fact in danger of extinc- 
tion, a curious reference, to which the answer could only be in the nature 
of a prophecy, The Commission, however, did not report ın favour of 
establishing “ countervailing ” duties or taking the other serious steps 
which are contemplated in the Convention It made a great number 
of small recommendations with regard to more economical management 
and improved methods of cultrvation, all of which have been carried out 
at considerable cost to this country The leaders of the agitation, how- 
ever, were not by any means satisfied When the Royal Commission 
was sucked dry they simply pressed on their campaign for countervail- 
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ing duties and the exclusion of competing sugar A Conference was 
summoned at Lord Salisbury’s suggestion to meet at Brussels in 1808, 
„and Sir Neville Lubbock and Mr. Martineau were appointed “ experts ” 
to assist the delegates from this country Owıng to difficulties raised 
byeFrance this Conference adjourned without reaching any conclusion, 
to meet again in December, 1901, with the same “ expert” assistance, 
and the present Convention was produced as a result of their labours In 
the Consular Reports* on the West Indian Islands for the year ending 
the 31st March, 1901, we read as to British Guiana that the quantity of 
sugar exported showed an increase of 10,000 tons, that “ market con- 
“ ditions were not unfavourable, and that the increase of production had 
“been fairly steady for five years’ In Trinidad “ the revenue is making 
“ great progress, and shows a surplus of £100,868,” but this “ gives no 
“measure of the resources of the Colony, where exports, apart from 
“ sugar, are rapidly increasing” In Barbados the trade ıs on the whole 
satisfactory, exceeding 1900, anc there 1s a great increase ın the export 
of molasses and considerable increase in sugar. The most glowing 
reports, however, come from Jamaica, where Mr Sydney Olivier, Secre- 
tary to the late Royal Commission and Acting Governor, pomts to an 
increase of 14 per cent ın revenue and a growth of all the chief exports 
by “leaps and bounds” Perhaps greater reliance may be attached to 
more general facts affecting all the Islands Great Britain ıs no longer 
the chief or the only market to which sugar 1s sent, four-fifths of the out- 
put bemg taken by the United States and Canada Population is 
steadily increasing, and, finally, the import of indentured labour had 
doubled durmg the last five yearst Though all this cannot be taken 
to prove that no difficulties are yet in store for these Colonies, it certainly 
1s rather a surprising conclusion to twenty-one years in which utter ruin 
was to be reached Thus, it ıs at the moment when the West Indian 
case of the agitators ıs fading away that the Government has taken the 
violent step of committing the country to the engagements of the Con- 

vention, the terms of which we must now examine 
Nine of the great European States have signed the Convention, but 
of these five-—Germany, France, Holland, Belgrum and Austria, are in 
a very different category to the others These are the producers and 
exporters, who have hitherto competed with one another for the privi- 
lege of supplying Great Britain, one-half of whose total consumption 
comes from Germany, and about one-fourth from France, the other 
fourth being divided between other European countries and the 
Colonies, the West Indies and British Guiana sending httle more than 
one-fortieth, Three other Powers—Spaun, Italy, and Sweden—do not 
export sugar, and, although they have signed, there are special provi- 


* Colomal Reports—Annual —Nos 349, 338, 368 and 351 

+ Answer given on behalf of the Colonial Secretary m the House of Commons 
on November 2oth, 1902 —"“ The number of indentured immigrants imported into 
the British West Indies and British Guana in each of the last five years has been as 
follows --1897, 310459 1898, 3,648, 1899, 6,724, 1900, 7,136, 1901, 7,390 
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sions exempting them from the onerous stipulations of the Treaty The 
ninth signatory 1s Great Britarn—the great emporium in which all the 
surplus stock finds its market Her interests, therefore, are diametri- 
cally opposed to allthe rest We can see that the other States went to 
the Convention to improve their market and to get a higher price for 
ther goods, but why Great Britain should go, having no goods to sell, 
when the only effect would be that she would have to pay a higher price 
for what she required, it 1s very difficult to conceive 

In the first Article the high contracting parties undertake fo 
suppress all direct and indirect bounties by which the production or 
export of sugar might benefit, and not to establish such during the 
whole duration of the Convention, this provision including all articles 
in which sugar forms a notable proportion As the discussion pro- 
ceeds ıt becomes clear that this main provision is likely to cause us 
considerable trouble The Prime Minster of Holland has stated that 
under it we will be obliged to impose countervailing duties against 
any sugar produced in our Colomes where any direct or indirect 
bounties exist Austria-Hungary has expressed the same view 
Direct bounties on the production of sugar are paid by the 
Governments of Queensland and Ontario, and the subsidies 
previously referred to, which we give to our West Indian Colonies, will 
no doubt equally come within the scope of the Convention ‘The 
position in which we are placed by this main provision becomes still 
. more ridiculous when we examine Article III, under which we agree 
to give each of the other signatories the benefit of a very considerable 
“sur-tax” This “sur-tax” gives us at once an msight into the 
real objects of the sugar-producing Powers It ıs the provision by 
which each signatory may charge an import duty of 2s 6d per cwt 
more than the excise duty which the manufacturers of sugar within 
the countries have to pay This is quite hostile in principle to 
Article I, and it substitutes a new form of bounty for the old form 
which ıs done away with But it 1s said that this bounty ıs so small 
that 1t does not destroy the declared principle of the Convention 

It 1s admitted that a difference between import and excise duty 
might be made sufficiently large to destroy the principle The ques- 
tion, then, 1s How large must ıt be to doso? The answer is perfectly 
simple If the d:fference is large enough to secure for the sugar 
producers the whole of their home market, thus enabling them to 
charge as high prices as they please there, they can recoup themselves 
sufficiently in this way to sell the balance of their sugar as much 
under cost price as may be necessary abroad, ın order that the whole of 
thei production may be disposed of Then the question arises 
whether the sur-tax 1s sufficient to completely protect therr home 
trade If it 1s, 2s 6d per cwt. is as good as 20s There can be no 
doubt, from a careful perusal of the whole insfrument, that that pro- 
tection ıs fully secured Clause XI enables the difference between 
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import and excise duty to be increased Finally, we have the broad 
statement that the object of the Convention 1s “ the efficacious protec- 
“ tion of the market of each producing country” After this we can make 
no complaint if behind the Convention to which we are a party there 1s 
a secret agreement between the producing Powers from which we are 
excluded It 1s exceedingly likely that this ıs the case and that this 
agreement simply provides that France shall not export to Germany, 
or Belgium, or Holland, or vice versé, m shot, that each Power 
shall be protected in ther home markets, which is the one object 
each hasinview This enables the cartel system to be setup Under 
it the leading producers unite themselves mto a Trust to control every 

., part of the industry—production, distribution and prices, and a great 
fund 1s created which may be unscrupulously used to destroy competi- 
tors and obtain a monopoly of markets The merits of the plan to 
the foreign Governments 1s apparent The sugar producers will no 

e longer be a tax on the over-burdened exchequers of their respective 
States, but a free field will be given them to fleece every person in their 
own country who requires sugar, to a suficient amount to enable them 
still to sell the surplus to Great Britain 

What a ludicrous position we are placed in when we thus realise 
what the Powers have done They have made a bargain with us 
that we shall give them preferential duties against our own Colonies 
and all the foreign countries who are outside, we, on the other hand, 
binding ourselves not to give any preferential treatment to the 
sugar producers within our own Empire The effect will be that our 
market will be at the mercy of these foreigners They will always 
have the amount of the sur-tax directly, and the further amount 
which their secret mutual cartel arrangements may enable them to 
exact from their own consumers with which to beat our West Indian 
and other sugar producers The effect of this sur-tax 1s clear from 
the following imcidents which arose dumng the Conference The 
sugar refiners addressed a protest* to Lord Lansdowne, dated 
February 20th, 1902, and signed by Mr Edwin Tate, Charman of 
the Brush Sugar Refiners’ Association, against the proposed sur-tax, 
which they saw would enable the cartel system to be fully estabhshed 
It has prevented the Indian Government from being a party to the 
Convention At a certain stage of the negotiations Austna-Hungary 
firmly objected to come in on the ground that the amount of the 
sur-tax fixed would be inadequate to protect her market Suddenly 
her objections disappeared and she signed the Treaty like the others 
Surely no one can doubt that this comphance arose from the fact that 
she became satisfied that though the amount of sur-tax permitted was 
small, ıt would be completely efficacious 

Article IV deals with the “countervaihng” duties Under it the 
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parties agree to impose a special duty on the importation into their 
respective ‘territories “of sugar from countries that grant bounties 
“either on production or export” It was this provision that the law 
officers of the Crown in 1881 stated would be contrary to the “ most 
“favoured nation” clauses which regulate our commerce with foréign 
countries Treaties containing this clause exist with twenty-one 
States who are not parties to the Brussels Convention, among them 
bemg the United States, Russia, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
Japan and many others from whom we may obtain sugar in more or 
less important quantities Already Russia has expostulated against 
our acceptance of the principle of the clause Under Article VIII 
the parties agree to establish a permanent Commission to “ watch the , 
“execution of the provisions” Only that the others are se remark-* 
able, this Article, which ıs the longest and most specific in the 
Convention, would strike us as the most extraordinary of all To 
this “ police court” each high contracting party 1s to send one repre- | 
sentative The Court ıs then to decide where among non-signatory 
States direct or indirect bounties exist, and the amount of such, and to 
declare what duty Great Britain must impose to “countervail” any 
sugar that may arrive from those States Of course to the other signa- 
tories this clause also presents no difficulty as they import no sugar 
But for us it seems to lay up a stare of trouble—not to enlarge on 
the indignity of our new protective Customs duties being fixed for us 
by foreign States Article VIII imposes restrictions on the transit of 
bounty-fed sugar, and it also will hit Great Britain more than any 
other because she ıs the great carrying power Under Article X the 
Convention lasts for five years, but ıt may be denounced by any of the 
signatory Powers at any ume 

It 1s extremely difficult to estimate the extent of the burden which 
this Treaty may throw on the United Kingdom Mr Chamberlain 
said in July that ıt might involve a mse of £5 per ton in the price 
of sugar Sir Henry Norman, who was Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mussion to the West Indies, also suggested that ıt would mean a rise 
of a halfpenny a pound in the price of sugar If so, this would be 
equal to an extra tax amounting to seven milhons per annum If 
bounties were necessary to stimulate production, ther withdrawal 
may cause a shortness of supply which will react on demand and 
produce a rise ın price far beyond the amount of the payment which 
1s withdrawn Such a burden would fall with peculiar weight at 
present whén sugar has already been made to contribute a tax of a 
halfpenny a pound to the cost of the late war Indeed, the moment 
seems particularly inopportune for us to court any such imposition 
Thee 1s a new corn tax and an income tax of Is 3d in the £, anda 
new duty on coal—all trying the patience of the British taxpayer 
But apart from the direct burden on consunfers, these sugar taxes aim 
a great blow at the immense trades in whjch sugar is used as a raw 
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material The sugar tariff ınvolves 65 new Customs ratings, ranging 
from blacking, through candies, confectionery and preserved fruits to 
cattle foods It was in the period of freedom from such burdens that 
the great expansion in these trades took place, and there ıs scarcely 
room to doubt that the uncertainty and inconvenience created by 
these numerous fresh impositions will be a serious restnction on 
commerce Already strong competitors on the Continent are assailmg 
eVery one of these new industries Switzerland, who is not a party to 
the Convention, ıs now one of our most formidable rivals, the con- 
sumption of sugar ın that country has mcreased from 23 pounds per 
head of the population in 1884 to 66 pounds ın 1901 She will now 
step into the place we have occupied, and one can hardly conceive 
that her statesmen will impose any barriers to the free importation of 
raw material which her people have learned to turn to such good 
account Thus, if the Convention 1s ratified a large transfer may take 
place of our flourishing industries to that country 

Such a movement would be a high pnce to pay for the slight and 
meffective protection which the Convention will extend to sugar 
refinng This industry never afforded any considerable employment, 
as the process is of a simple character and a comparatively small 
number of men can handle a great quantity of sugar Refining is 
really only the completion of a process, the earher stages of which 
must take place wherever sugar ıs produced It has been found much 
more economical to complete the work in the factories which have 
been set up in the beet-producing districts This is the cause of the 
great increase in the import of refined sugars, the movement is in 
accordance with other changes which have tended to cheapen staple 
articles of consumption, and it 1s quite certain that nothing the folly 
of statesmen may devise will check so beneficent a tendency For 
the last forty years the number of refineries in the United Kingdom 
has steadily dimmished In 1861 there were 64, in 1881 32, in 1896 
16, and to-day there are only 12 On the other hand, the success of 
the great refinery conducted by Messrs Tate and Sons in London and 
Liverpool proves that a well-conducted business, where intelligent 
methods are pursued, may even yet hold its own against any com- 
petition, and the dozen refineries still existing handle quite as much 
sugar as did the greater number thirty or forty years ago 

The most disimgenuous argument used in support of the Convention 
1s that as giving bounties 1s contrary to our Free Trade principles 
we should be willing to take any step in order to suppress them A 
very few Words should dispose of this contention We can only 
control our own practice, and*‘it 1s sufficient for us to refrain from 
doing wrong without unduly concerning ourselves with our neighbours’ 
duties The nations who have adopted the bounty system are abso- 
lutely protectionist Every part of their tariff is aimed against us, 
they shut out our’ goods and do everything they can to check British 
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trade within their borders In the whole of their protectionist policy 
there is only one pomt that has helped us, and that is the giving of 
these bounties unconscious assistance no doubt, given not for love 
of us, but because they saw advantage to themselves in developing 
the production of sugar If our policy ıs to be aimed at correctihg 
ther actions, surely we should endeavour to induce them to abandon 
their whole protective policy or at least some part of ıt which injures 
us But no suggestion of ths kind is made Our Government pitk 
out the one point which was helpful <o this country, and press them to 
alter that without obtarmng the amelioration of any of their practices 
which injure us Surely this 1s carrying philanthropy too far 

Beneath the thin veneer of this contention there 1s no difficulty in 
discovering that the Treaty has been promoted in the undisguised 
interests of Protection After half a century of immunity the country 
has forgotten the methods and arguments by which that runous policy 
was sustained for so many generations, but all of them may be seen 
here ın vigorous life The alleged evil ıs the low price of sugar 
which, ıt 1s contended, will ruin the producers But ıs it not the 
aim of Free Trade to benefit the community by lowermg prices so 
that commodities hitherto enjoyed by the rich alone may be placed 
within reach of the poor? Dunng the last thirty years no greater 
fall has taken place m sugar than in wheat, wool, tea, coffee, and 
other great staples There 1s not the slightest proof that low prices 
injure trade, on the contrary, thev greatly increase its volume, and 
with newer and more economical methods of production and distribu- 
tion the profits are far greater than before There ıs nothing extra- 
ordinary in the difficulties our West Indian Islands have had to face 
Cuba, under similar conditions, 1s to-day easily and successfully pro- 
ducing sugar at little more than half the prce which our Protec- 
tionists allege to be necessary It 1s only busimesses sustamed by 
inflated capital, ın which new facilities are not made use of, that need 
Protection 

This Convention may be said to be the work of two men—Sir 
Neville Lubbock and Mr Martineau, both of whom deserve the 
highest praise for the perseverance and ability with which they have 
prosecuted their campaign for over a quarter of a century Their 
methods never vary In 1880 there was a cry of ruin from the West 
Indies, there were a Sugar Industries Committee and a Workmen’s Com- 
mittee in Great Britam In 1896 there are the same appeals from the 
Colonies, only this time it 1s more ably organised In every island a 
meeting 1s held and evezy Governor sends his petition THe inevitable 
Royal Commission follows, and these proceedings are supported at home 
by the Anti-Bounty League, the Sugar Refiners’ Association, and the 
West Indian Committees of London, Liverpool and Glasgow, all this 
fine show representing perhaps a dozen active men under their two 
able leaders It is no wonder that a Government nôt guided by any 
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clear prmciple in its commercial policy should yield to such pressure, 
but we may entertain some amazement that the two gentlemen who 

*had conducted the agitation should be sent to the Conference with 
the other delegates If it were necessary for any trade “experts” to 
go, why were not the great new industries—whose very existence 1s 
threatened—also allowed to be represented? The correspondence 
shows that at Brussels, while Sir Neville Lubbock and Mr Maitineau 
wêre representing the Government, if at any time action were wanted 
from the West Indies, the Anti-Bounty League or the Sugar-Refiners’ 
Association, to strengthen the hands of the Convention, it was immedi- 
ately forthcoming These two excellent business men always appear 
to have on hand a good stock of resolutions, expostulations and 

* petitions, so that the necessities of all governing persons might be as 
readily supplied as their other customers Thus the Brussels Sugar 
Conference was brought together and led through every difficulty 
to the result which the Conventior embodies By the same means the 
hurried vote was taken in Parliament, and the nation, deprived alike 
of proper knowledge and of its legitimate opportumity for discussion 
and opposition, can only lament that the necessities of a community 
of forty-one millons at home and a vast empire abroad, should be 
sacrificed to benefit what are really only petty, private interests 
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Robert Browning as a religious teacher. By A C Pigou 
C J Clay & Sons igor 


ROWNING has a very definite system of region, which has 
been expounded and criticised by Mr Pigou, with a patience 

and acumen that leave nothing to be desired He has also a very 
definite theory of the meaning of human life, which has been 
expounded luminously aad sympathetically by Mr Stopford Brooke. 
Whether he has any definite theory of conduct may well be doubted, 
for a theory of conduct could hardly be dissociated from a theory of 
society, and of that there 1s scarcely a trace to be found in Browning, 
but he evidently recognises principles of personal conduct, not differing 
greatly fiom those of other high-minded men amongst his contempo- 
rares Hus system of religion, however, his theory of life, and his 
principles of conduct, are far from allowing full scope to his vast energy 
of sympathy and exuberance of thought He can sympathise, some- 
times subtly, sometimes passionately, with systems of religion as remote 
from his own as those of Cahban and Johannes Agricola He can 
adopt with complete abandon a theory of life as unlike his own as 
that of Count Guido Franceschint or the solloquismg brother in the 
“ Spanish Cloister” And as for conduct, what type or what eccentricity 
1s there with which he cannot so sympathise as to make it realisable 
even to the least imaginative of his readers? Again, though it was 
the very pivot of his systematic thinking, as mdeed it must be of all 
systematic thinking, to relate the different experiences and motives 
of life to each other, and though it was one of his chief delights to 
build up a complicated character and realise the reactions and develop- 
ments which would arise when he had placed it in a complicated 
scheme of relations, yet he loved just as well to identify himself with 
some simple isolated passion ın which all relativity save that of 
absorption and assimilation ıs lost It 1s only one step further in 
psychological simplification to present not a passwn at all, but an 
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isolated impression, and Browning ıs full of such impressions, whether 
of sense or soul 

Such, then, ıs Browning’s range, vivid delight ın smgle impressions, 
interest ın isolated passions, fascinated and fascinating studies of every 
vanety of character and conception of hfe, m reaction with all manner 
of varied conditions And behind all this there is a perfectly definite 
and mdeed militant and exclusive religious philosophy and 
theory of hfe How is the net to hold the multitude of fishes 
without bursting? How can Browning’s scheme hold Browning’s 
material? There is no answer to this question Browning’s matertal 
1s indefinitely wider than his scheme To utter himself ın approxi- 
mate fulness he must be allowed to escape from the limitations and 

e responsibilities of his own system as often and as completely as he 
chooses; but he must also be allowed to ıntroduce and emphasise his 
own system whenever and wherever it suits him It 1s true indeed 
that Browning has his psycholcgical limitations There are moods 
e which are unknown to him, and, as we shall try to show presently, 

there are conceptions of hfe which he beyond his range, but for all 
that his range ıs vaster than that of any contemporary writer, whereas 
his religious philosophy and his theory of hfe are as definite and 
exclusive as those of another Once more, then, how does he get 
room for all his sympathies without violating his systematic scheine? 

He finds the escape he needs by dramatic self-identification with 
all manner of “Men and Women” This enables him to be as 
irresponsible as he chooses He may fling himself without reserve 
into the position of Caliban, and may freely indulge under some 
assumed character in speculations which he would have to check, 
qualify and balance at every turn, if he were treating them with 
reference to his general scheme But what he seeks in these dramatic 
impersonations 1s freedom, not confinement, he wishes to enlarge, not 
to contract the range of speculation and passion, and therefore while 
he welcomes the wider scope wuch they give him, he never feels 
bound by the hmautations which they would naturally impose upon him 
That is to say, he never shrinks from psychological anachronisms, 
great or small Psychological coxszstency 1s another matter, and here 
Browning’s readers, if they are in any degree worthy of him, will 
seldom find cause of complaint, for the thoughts and emotions which 
he unites in a single picture are seldom imcoherent in themselves, 
though they are frequently incompatible from the pomt of view of 
psychological history Even here, however, there is an exception, 
for Brownjng cannot unreservedly accept even the “limitation of 
intrinsic consistency He tacitly reserves to himself the right to peep 
through the mask, or to throw it off completely, whenever he wishes 
to do so 

Thus Browning may, expiate to his heart’s content, without being 
responsible for anything which he does not choose to mark with 
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his sign manual He can keep his own nets unbroken in spite of the 
multitude of great fishes, because he borrows other men’s nets when- 
ever he likes and alternates the use cf them and of his own 


And here his wide learning stands him m good stead He has ` 


a curious and vaned acquaintance with many bye-ways of literature 
and history, and he also knows how the main roads run even if he 
is not familiar with all of them, ard this range of literature gives 
him an immense command of what we may call, without disrespegt, 
theatrical properties He can find, or can create, a suitable character 
and a suitable scene for any impersonation that the most exuberant 
imagination can suggest But there can be no greater, as there 
is no more frequent, mistake than to suppose that ın these impersona- 


tions Browning 1s the conscientious scholar and antiquarian, true, if , 


not to the facts, at any rate to the spimit of the time and place he 
has chosen Itis notso Any scruples in such matters would defeat 
the poet’s whole purpose We musi not expect him to accept as a 
limitation what he values merely as an opportunity Apart from 
vivid and picturesque presentations of external aspects of nature and 
life, this trick of transporting the reader to remote or unfamihar time 
and place serves a twofold purpose, it gives credibility to the 
unfamiliar, and it gives piquancy to the famuliar, ın psychological 
experience The assumed time, place, and character, give the reader 
the support which he requires in order not to be too much startled or 
perplexed by the apparent strangeness of the thing depicted 
Passions and deeds which however intrinsically human would shock 
our sense of possibility, were they framed in contemporary or familiar 
surroundings, are accepted w.thout revolt and thus understood as 
within the range of human experience and character, when they are 
presented to us amid scenery and manners that produce a vivid 
impression of changed time and place, but an equally vivid impression 
of reality 

When Browning neglects these resources, we see by the contrast 
the full advantage which he usually derives from them The story of 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country” 1s not more revolting than others 
which Browning tells, but the effect of giving it as it actually occurred 
in our own day, and picturing the poet himself telling ıt, face to face, 
ina quiet retreat in Normandy, “to Miss Thackeray,” 1s to give us such 
a shock, that our munds are scarcely at leisure to follow the tender 
sympathy, or to admure the vast psychological resources of the poet 
And the vulgarities of “The Inn Album” are unreheved by any 
accompanying” sense of expanding sympathy or intelligepce That 
such a man should have seduced such a woman and imposed himself 
as a hero on the “ Boy” is wholly credible, when we are asked to 
accept the story as a piece of contemporary English hfe To sum up, 
then Browning uses his wide command of historical material partly 
to give him opportunities for impressionist sketches, but chiefly as 
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giving scope to himself and support to his reader in psychological and 
dramatic studies 

Hence ıt follows that historical fact is valued by Browning not as 
fact, but merely as providing situations, suggestions or problems, and 
hénce Browning’s splendid audacity in neglecting, transforming or 
inventing facts as suits him, and giving to the actual and the fictitious 
alike those distinguishing touches of apparently irrelevant detail 
by which he and Defoe, alone of English wxiters, can authenticate 
fiction as fact 

Now if we may take Mr Birrell’s edition and Mr Brooke’s criticism 
of Browning as representative books, we must suppose that this mdif- 
ference to fact, as such, though profoundly characteristic of Browning's 
work im general, ıs not at all realised either in its extent or ın its 
implications by his professed students They cannot of course fail to 
encounter it, for it 1s all pervading, but they only recognise it now 
and then and are perplexed by ıt It 1s fairly well known, for instance, 
that “How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix” refers 
to no particular event, and Mr Burrell informs us that “there 1s no 
“reason to believe” that “Raphael made a century of sonnets,” and 
further, that “ Protus” ıs “without warrant of history”, but the 
expounders of Browning seem. to have small idea of the far-gomg 


. character of his independence of the “warrant of history,” or the 


importance of its bearmg upon the study of his work This must be 
our excuse for illustrating ard elaborating this point with what 
would otherwise be quite undue emphasis 

To begin with, then, Browning cares less than other poets even for 
facts of nature The close observation for which Wordsworth or 
Tennyson must be praised, 1s far indeed from Browning An observer 
he 1s, and a close one too, but of impressions and experiences, not of 
external facts The phrase that Wordsworth used of himself when 
he spoke of 

é The Mind of Man 
My haunt and the main region of my song 


might have been adopted with much more obvious if not with pro- 
founder truth by Browmng “Little else [than ‘incidents in the 
“* development of a soul ”] ıs werth study,” he declares ın the dedication 
of “ Sordello” External facts, then, are only significant to him for the 
mental impression they produce In themselves they are matters of 
such complete indrfference that, as Sydney Smith said of Jeffrey, he 
can treat even the Equator disrespectfully, and the points of the 
compass are all as one to him! In Florence, to the bewilderment of 
the conscientious student of “The Rmg and the Book” he looks 
North over San Felice to the Porta Romana, and on to Arezzo, 
whereas the line from San Felice to the Porta Romana runs nearly 
due West, and the road to Arezzo runs East and then South But 
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what do points of the compass matter? The passage in which this 
astounding piece of topography occurs ıs of the utmost imaginative 
splendour The poet looked towards the Apennine and Arezzo till , 
the whole drama lived before him “The hfe ın me abolished the 
“death of things,” and who need care whether ıt abolished the 
distinction between North and South-East also, so long as the concrete 
touch, 
north away e 
Out of the Roman gate to the Roman road 
By the niver, till I felt the Apennine, 


makes us realise, with the poet, that the road which Caponsacchi and 
Pompila and Guido traversed was an actual road that we may tread, 
from Arezzo to Rome? This combined definiteness of statement 
and neglect of fact ıs habitual with Browning In “The Inn Album,” 
soon after the two men have missed the 10 o'clock morning tram, the 
two women enter the inn parlour, and one of them presently watches 
the shadow of the elm creeping along hke the finger of a great clock, 


till at ticks at fern 
Five inches further to the south 


As the scene is laid in the northern hemisphere the movement of 
the shadow 1s by this time nearly due East, with perhaps a little North 

m it, but if South-East ıs North in Italy, why should not North-East 
be South in England? That “five inches further to the south” 

makes the impression concrete, and Browning asks no more—nor 

does his reader Browning’s geography and seamanship are equally 

concrete and equally reckless Balaustion and her frends sail 
from Kaunos on the Carian mainland for Athens, some 300 miles 
West by North, but we next find them off Cape Malea, with Athens 
100 miles North by East of them From this erratic course they are 
driven by a wind, and after three “blue days” they sight land The 
passengers wonder whether it 1s Crete (about 60’ miles South by East 
of Malea) or Cos (200 miles East)—which 1s natural enough, for that’ 
is the kind of speculation actually indulged in by passengers—but 
the captain decides in favour of Crete It turns out that they have 
really sailed some 400 miles due West, and are making Syracuse! 

Surely with a clear sky the captain (whom we may congratulate, in 
passing, on having a crew who regard seven and a half mules, fifty 
stadia, as the quite trifling tail end of a “spurt”) would know 
the differenc€ between South and West, and ın any weather at all 
he would know the difference between making 40 and 400 miles 

Again, before we have read many lines of the transcript of the 
Alkestis, we come upon quite easy lines of Euripides, obviously 
mistranslated Now it would have been perfectly easy to Browning 
to make his geography unimpeachable by looking inean Atlas, or his 
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translation correct by looking in a dictionary, but he did not care 
to do either, or even to think He has a vivid picture of the adventure 
«and he conveys ıt to his reader One name is as good as another for 
his purpose And it was not worth his while to trouble about the 
meaning of the individual lines of the Alkestis when he could keenly 
enjoy reading it with his “fee: on the fender,” and could weave it 
into an original and delightful poem that bears the mark of his unique 
gemius in its very texture We may approve or disapprove of this 
way of doing things But it 1s Browning’s way, and we had better 
understand it Yet again, we are accustomed to value our poets on 
the accuracy of their observations of “nature” in the narrower sense 
When Tennyson speaks of a gurl’s hair as “ blacker than ash buds in 
“the front of March” we instantly recognise the fact that ash buds 
are black, or 1f we have not noted it before, we do not fail to note 
it afterwards So again, when he says— 


Or unde-neath the barren bush 
Flits the sea-b.ue bird of March, 


though he may himself have forgotten what the bird was, and may 
accept the kingfisher, until Canon Rawnsley points out to him that the 
kingfisher darts and does not fliz, yet all the time he knows, and we 
know, that he had at the time some definite bird in his mind that 
answered to the description. Bet if we turn to Brownmg’s ormthology 
it is a different case mdeed Browning’s cormorants and ospreys tear 
birds to pieces with beak and claw, whereas other people’s cormorants 
and ospreys are formidable to nothing but fishes Hus gannets (stray 
ones) build “ Amid the birch trees by the lake,” whereas other gannets 
only build on the rocks by the sea shore His wild dove builds “A 
“veriest trap of twigs” by way of nest, whilst other wild doves only lay 
a few sticks across each other in a light platform to support their eggs 
His owls sweep past with a “ whurr,” other owls fly as silently as bats 
But there is no single one of all the passages in which these strange 
fowl appear that does not give us a distinctly recognisable picture or 
vivid and distinctive impression Only we must be sufficiently 
ignorant or sufficiently tolerant not to note or not to mind the specific 
name that Browning (always concrete) chooses to give to the bird of 
his illustration 

We dwell upon these matters not for their own importance, but 
because they show the consistent habit of Brownmng’s mind, which 
reveals itself equally in his cortempt for historical facts Sordello, 
for instance, is one huge anachronism It 1s not that Browning knew 
nothing about the 13th century. He knew much about it, and he 
used his knowledge to give us a series of pictures of unrivalled bril- 
lance and truth He must be a profound student indeed of 13th 
century Italy who does not gain fresh insight into the passions of the 
penod from reading the terrible scene ın the market-place of Verona, 
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where the bloodthirsty partisans let the “ silent luxury ” (of anticipated 
_ revenge)— 
trickle slow 
About the hollows where a heart should be, 


or to whom the external conditions of the time are not made more 
vivid by the ghastly account of Cino kickmg his spurred heels by 
the tank side till they catch ın his dead mother’s grey bured hafs. 
But all this pertains to the mere external presentment of the theme 
Between Browning’s Sordello and the historical Sordello, or any poet 
who could possibly have lived in the 13th century, there 1s not the very 
remotest connection Mr Brooke’s attempt to present “ Sordello ” as 
an elaborate study of the reaction between the conditions of the 13th 
century and an exceptional, but possible, 13th century soul ıs a 
specimen of the worst aberrations into which Browning betrays the 
student who takes his dramatic psychology as serious antiquarian 
scholarship This ıs how Mr Brooke, under the exigencies of his case, 
describes the 13th century “A period in which the religious basis of 
“life, laid so enthusiastically ın the 11th century, and gradually 
“weakening through the 12th, had all but faded away for the 
“ medizval noble and burgher, and even for the clergy” This of the 
century which found Francis of Assisi on the threshold of his career, 
and left Dante on the threshold of his, which embraced the whole 
life of Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and St Louis, 
and witnessed the laying of the first and last stones of the cathedrals 
as originally designed of Amiens and Rheims! But granting Mr 
Brooke’s picture of the 13th century to be true, the attempt to make 
Sordello a possible 13th century character entirely breaks down Mr 
Brooke himself ıs obliged to treat Sordello not as a typical, but an 
exceptional 13th century poet, but he does not face the fact that he 
is not a 13th century poet at all, but a 19th century poet, placed Gna 
very detached fashion) on a 13th century stage “The development 
“of Sordello ın contact with that time,” as Mr Brooke puts it, cannot 
be traced through the poem in any way for no contact, affecting 
mental development, can exist between a 19th century soul and a 13th 
century background But what we have spoken of as the audacity 
with which Browning gives the impress of fact to his fictions finds 
ample illustration in the poem,— 


You pother with your glossanes to get 
e A notion of the Troubadour’s intent 
In rondel, tenzon, virlai or sirvent, 


says Browning, but yet “ Never quite reach what struck the people so” 
in Sordello's poetry This certainly gives the impression (unless we 
happen to know that the “rondel” and “vla” are French, not 
Provençal terms of art) that Browning has really sttidied the works 
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of the Troubadour Sordello, many of which are extant, and were, as 
a matter of fact, accessible to Browning had he chosen to study them 
And when we further meet with the reference to a specific composition 
of Sordello’s on Charlemagne— 


his poem dreamed divine 
In every point except one silly hne 
About the restiff daughters, 


we naturally suppose that we are dealing with an actual work of 
Sordello’s, extant or known to tradition But there was, and there 
could have been, no such poem at all Poems on Charlemagne were 
no more in Sordello’s line than were poems on Apollo, or dreaming 
in the forests—which things also Browning’s Sordello indulges ın 

In like manner Caponsacchi gives us interesting details of his 
family They came down from Fiesole to the Mercato Vecchio in 
Florence— 


This was years ago 
Four hundred, full,—no 1t wants fourteen just. 


Now, as the trial took place in 1698, we arrive at 1284 as the exact 
date This date, with its “wants fourteen just,” 1s a pure invention 
The Caponsacchi did come down from Fiesole, but we know that 
they were already settled ın the Mercato Vecchio ın the time of 
Dante’s great great grandfather, who died in 1147 Caponsacchi 
goes on to say .— , 

Our arms are those of Fiesole itself, 

The shield quartered with white and red. 


Now according to Villam the ancient arms of Fiesole were a white 
field bearing an azure moon, but they were subsequently uncharged, 
and dimudiated (not quartered) with the red field of Florence , and the 
new shield being common to Fiesole and Florence, Fiesole had no 
distinctive arms of her own thenceforth 

Facts, then, whether of nature or of history are as nothing to 
Browning Impressions are everything He himself over and over 
again gives us the explanation of this characteristic of his work He 
tells us, for instance, ın the introduction to “ Sordello ” and again in the 
introduction to “ The Ring and the Book,” that human hfe and human 
experience are the things that he really cares for, and that when 
he has made any situation or any event yield an intelligible human 
experience he has got what he regards as the essential truth out of it. 
Human experience is the pure gold of history It deposits itself in 
certain external records, which so far as they are external are the 
mere alloy of truth The poet may add or substitute any better or 
more workable alloy that he finds to hand, then he can hammer and 
file the thing inté shape, and can work it into beauty Then a whiff 
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of acid destroys the alloy and leaves the pure gold In other words, 
the human experience 1s what makes all facts significant The facts 
themselves are dead If the poet has revivified them, re-translated 
them into realisable human experiences, he has recovered their essential 
truth Who shall guarantee that the experience so recovered is the 
precise identical experience which originally lay behind the facts? 
The poet’s divination may give him more or less assurance on the 
subject , but ıt is not of supreme umport In the case of “ The Ring and 
“the Book,’ he may have very full faith that he has got close to it 
In the case of “ Sordello ” he must know perfectly well that he has 
not made the most distant approach to ıt But in either case he has 
translated the mere record or suggestion of an experience into some- 
thing realisable as essentially true Through the medium „of imsig- 
nificant fact, discovered or invented, he has recovered essential truth 
Surroundings of tıme and place, antiquarian research, and so forth, 
are useful just so far as they are subservient to the recovery of this 
essential truth of human experience and no further Their aid ıs to 
be accepted, their limitations are to be neglected and scorned The 
immutable Hyacinthus de Archangelis lets us mto the whole secret 
when he notes ın the draft of his oration that at a certain point he 
must find a fact to adorn his plea, or, 1f he cannot find,—invent one 


“I see my grandsire, he who fought so well 
“ At” . here find out and put in time and place, 
Or else invent the fight his grandsire fought 


So, too; those occasional mroads upon psychological consistency, even 
in the broader sense, to which we have already alluded, find their ex- 
planation ın the sequel to the passage quoted above from “ Sordello” 
Sordello’s impertinent line about Charlemagne’s daughters was due to 
the fact that Sordello was always Sordello, that he himself always 
had in his mind a greater poem and a larger scheme than the one 
on which he was at the moment engaged Here we come across 
Browning’s fundamental belief (admirably expounded by Mr Brooke) 
that perfection is just imperfection, and that imperfection 1s the 
guarantee of perfection Sordello could not keep consistently on the 
plane of his own poem, because he himself was greater than the poem, 
greater than any poem, greater than anythmmg realisable The man 
who can completely express himself ın any work of art, without the 
necessity of occasionally kicking free and spoiling the perfection of his 
poem, proclaims himself a thmg of earth and not a thing of heaven 
Browning makes no such humiliating proclamation On the contrary 
he shows us again and again that he cannot and will not be confined 
within the boundaries of his theme, if it takes his fancy to transgress 
them. 

What, then, may we conceive to be Browning’s essential method in 
these dramatic realisations? When he 1s presenting afi isolated passion, 
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the case 1s of course simple encugh The background may be elaborate 
as in “In a Gondola,” or simple as m “Love in the Ruins”, but 
m either case the surroundings and the actors alike are the mere 
supporters of a passion universally realisable There are no “ charac- 
“fers” in either of these poems, and no complexity of condition or 
circumstance in the former If the passion ıs less universal and less 
sure of enlisting sympathy than in these poems, the support of an 
eluborated character may be needed Thus in the “ Spanish Cloister ” 
we have presented to us, in a few master strokes, two characters con- 
ceived with the utmost vividness and presented in such a convincing 
form that anyone who has it in him to hate will realise the hatred 
there depicted, even if he loves ıt object In this case the passion 
doubtless suggested the situation, but in other cases the situation 
suggested some complex problem of psychology, and the poet, becoming 
fascinated by it, contemplated 1t—not from the point of view of the 
modern psychological vivisectars, of whom perhaps Ibsen is the chief,— 
but from the point of view of a man who takes for granted that every 
human action, and every human passion, being human, ıs intelligible 
to him, being a man, and intelligible not as the subject of scientific 
study, but as an actual or possible experience of his own At what- 
ever altitude he may naturally stand above the “ alien ground” of the 
action or emotion in question, he lets his mind dwell upon ıt till at last 
it becomes definitely and distinctly believable, not by external 
evidence but by internal comprehension and sympathy, yet it ıs a 
sympathy that never implies a departure by one haur’s breadth from 
the ground that he has taken as his own, and as the result our 
wills are braced at the same time that our understanding is enlarged 
The rage of Count Guido against the meek creature out of whom he 
cannot strike a spark of resistance or resentment, while not ceasing 
to be monstrous, becomes entirely believable Caliban’s outlook upon 
an arbitrary and cruel universe with a ruler to be feared, flattered, 
openly propitiated, secretly reviled, and always envied, introduces us to 
no remote study of primitive man, but to a very real and present way of 
looking at life, and “ Porphynia’s Lover” and “ Johannes Agricola 
“in Meditation ” only need the restoration of their original title “ From 
“ Madhouse Cells” to become realisable by the sane This last case 
is a crucial instance of the support Browning gives us by his setting 
The extension of our sympathy ıs natural and easy when so aided, 
but well nigh impossible otherwise Yet it is the sanity, not the 
insanity of the mad lover and the mad devotee, that we sympathise 
with in the end 

Hence the strangely humanising effect of the study of Browning 
All manner of eccentricity and horror puts off its essentially monstrous 
nature, though it remains hurtful, and every height and depth of 
tenderness, devotion and innocence, 1s brought within the range of 
humantty From Pompilia to Sludge there ıs no perfection or 
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purity which we can have leave to renounce because it 1s beyond the 
possibility of our frail nature, and there ıs no depth to which we can 
assure ourselves we are irherently incapable of descending The whole. 
gamut ıs realised as ideally within our compass But this enlarging 
of ethical sympathies is not without its dangers There ts often motal 
exaltation but there 1s seldom ethical enthusiasm, or even a sound moral 
indignation in Browning’s work Caponsacchi’s denunciation of Guido 
has more of virulence than of proper indignation ın it, and ıt 1s cén- 
vincing only dramatically Browning sympathises too much with 
vice and evil passion of every kind, 1s too thoroughly convinced that 
it 1s human, 1s, in a word, 700 much interested ın ıt, to experience 
any moral repulsion Pity and tenderness he has in abundance, and 
precious indeed are these, but they are not everything, and sometimes 
this absence of repugnarce becomes painful to us Connected with 
the want of ethical earnestness 1s the absence of anything approaching 
to social enthusiasm Tnere ıs no resentment of social wrong, no 
vision of the kingdom of heaven on earth, to be found in Browning’s 
poetry The feeble traces of it m “ Paracelsus” and “Sordello” 
present it only in the form of a will of the wisp, and indeed as con- 
ceived by these heroes it is nothing better And ın the later work it 
seems to disappear altogether Browning 1s an imdividualist if he 1s 
anything The nghts and wrongs, the habits, the fears and the fates 
of classes do not interest him. 

Now this is a very star-lmg fact, because most people, say between 
the years of 1880 and 1895, if asked what poet best represented the 
hfe of the roth century in all its aspects, would have answered, 
“ Browning,” and most of those same people, if asked what was the 
most characteristic trend, zhe most proper passion of their time, would 
have answered, “ The serse of social wrong and social hope” Thus 
the characteristic poet af the tıme ıs free from the charactenstic 
impulses of the time, the man who we say most truly reflects the 
age entirely fails to reflect ıt ın its most charactenstic aspect Here 
1s a paradox indeed What does it signify? 

Mr Brooke gives us a very careful, acute, and interesting study of 
the relation of Browning toth to his age and his country, but in neither 
case does he satisfy us He asks how Browning came to be admired 
at the end of his hfe, though zhe work zhat won him applause was not 
what he was then producing but what he had produced 30 or 50 years 
before And he answers that Browning was, in the strict sense of that 
much-abusedephrase, “ın advance of hisage” Thats to say, the point 
of view which he occupied was not necessarily superior toethe age in 
which he lived, but was ott of accord with ıt, whereas ıt was im accord 
with the generation that succeeded 1t—whether for better or worse 
He finds ın Browning’s impressionism and ın his love of psychological 
study features that charactense the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, an“* which Browning anticipated by fifty yéars When the 
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world began to take interest in psychology ard impressionist art it 
discovered to its amusement that it had neglected an unnvalled 
«psychologist and impressionist for more than a full generation, and 
it hastened to make amends That there ıs truth in this view no one 
wifl deny, and to have placed it in a clear and striking light 1s one of 
the chief merits of Mr Brooke’s study, but so far from bemg the 
whole truth ıt appears to us to be only a very small part of it 
ïn his most essential characteristics Browning surely belongs to the 
middie rather than the close of the roth century Huis dommant 
thought is that of progress, and he persistently—nay, we might borrow 
a phrase from Mr Brooke and say “fiercely ”—requires us to throw 
the centre of gravity of our thought and purpose beyond the grave, 
* and for all his exuberant dehgnt in every phase of earthly life, material 
rod es ar fareets ta warn ns that all 12 worthless unless 
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to wait for fuller recognition Further, we may well believe that the 
fashions which we look upon as characteristic of any particular age 
are more superficial than we imagine, and affect our cliques and , 
coteries rather than the great mass of the reading public Perhaps 
the latter end of the 19th century was not so far removed from the 
muddle of it as our literary and scientific fashion books would lead us to 
suppose Moreover, if a man is strong enough he may be accepted 
because he supplements, rather than because he expresses, the charac- 
teristic aspirations of the age It ıs only weak men that must 
necessarily be in complete accord with their age in ordei to impress 
ıt That so many readers who are, or think they are, inspired by social 
enthusiasms should never have marked the absence of social ideals in 
their favourite poet, is a wonderful testumony to the invigorating power . 
of his optimism, and the vital force of his noble hum7ritw e 
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and noble? This after all is the only ultimate theodicy, and what- 
ever we may say or think of Browning, the fact remains that in our 
time larger numbers of those who take life earnestly have found their 
highest thought formulated, their highest personal aspiration defended, 
their nghest personal lıfe placed above the ebb and flow of their 
own uncertain moods, in Browning, than ın any other writer of the day 


PHILIP H WICKSTEED 


» OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


HEN Frederick the Great curtailed Voltaire’s morning allow- 
ance of sugar and chocolate, the great Frenchman retaliated 
by pocketing the wax candles ın the royal ante-chamber We all 
know how that chapter in history ended, how Voltaire’s pirouetting ° 
and grimacing—and no man, as Macaulay said, ever paid better 
compliments than Voltai-e—availed him nothing , how the uft between 
the soldier-statesman, who would be the poetaster, and the poet, who 
would be the diplomatisz, gradually widened until the poet’s flight from 
the “Palace of Alcina” and celebrated arrest put an end to the 
spectacle and filled all Europe with wonder Both these extraordinary 
men were philosophers, colossal cynics, poets—Frederick in Carlyle’s 
sense, were moved by the spirit that always demies,, both denied 
Shakespeare and the Christian God But face to face the devil in the 
one roused the devil in the other, they parted, to meet no more Still 
they needed one another, the correspondence was renewed and con- 
tinued unbroken to the end 
Now ever since the despatch of Mr Kruger’s Ultimatum, Europe, 
and in particular the Germans, have been indulging in somewhat 
similar antics Not concent with the plums in their own pie they have 
insisted upon plucking at the plums in other people’s, with disastrous 
effects to European decorum and to the ambitions of a brave farmer 
nation. Anglophobia is now a factor, for good or for evil, ın the 
policy of nations Of zts intensity at the full flush only those who 
“went through ” ıt can speak with authority We may differ as to its 
ultimate significance, just as we differ as to the final value of submarine 
torpedo craft, but of this there 1s no question that they both require 
watching, and have both to be reckoned with So much can be said 
At no time in the history of England, not even in the sayage outbreak 
on the Continent followmg upon the execution of King Charles I, has 
such a collective animus of hate and envy been hurled upon England, 
and upon the fair name of Englishmen : 
It ıs good that we should know ıt The war is over now; we have’ ~ 
issued from the struggle more powerful in our own sight and in the 
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eyes of the nations We have come into our own agan On the 
Continent Anglophobia has burnt itself low , our fiercest foes are silent 
‘and somewhat perturbed And now that it 1s over, and the piper has 
begun to pipe again, political people in Germany are asking themselves 
what the hulla-ba-loo has all been about, and are asking us what we 
have to be offended at “Le ceur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
“connait pas” Germany is knocking at the postern gate tendenng 
concord and goodwill Are we to clasp the proffered hand? Before 
we decide, ıt may be as well to pass in review the events of the last 
few years, serzatem, and take stock of their substance 
It 1s unfortunate, though for the sake of proportion indispensable, 
to have to harp back upon the Jameson raid, the root-evil m South 
* African politics Still, we need a date for German Anglophobia, and 
we find it ın the year 1896, when the raid, if ıt did nothing else, taught 
Mr Kruger to arm, and inspired the Emperor with a telegram. The 
e raid and the telegram form convenient landmarks both for the study 
of the war and for the study of Anglophobia We woke up one 
morning, learnt that we were very unpopular, and that a crowned head 
had told us so It was a surprise to most of us, and it was equally 
so to the Germans who knew little about the Transvaal or Mr Kruger, 
and to the great majority of whom the policy of ther Emperor 
appeared vague and inconsequent What the ra:d was for the Boers 
the Kruger telegram was for the Germans It set the seal upon 
Bismarckian anti-Enghsh tradition, it made the Emperor, in a 
morning, the most popular man in Germany, and ıt marked the starting 
pomt of German forward policy From that moment Anglophobia 
m Germany, until then passive and latent, became an active force in 
German politics 
We know now why the telegram was sent, how it failed of its. 
purpose, and how France offered us the French army Time went on, 
we forgot the telegram, and unfortunately the cause of ıt Prince Henry 
set out for the Far East, the Emperor obtained his naval programme, 
obtained Kiao-Chow, the grace of the Sultan, and a sound financial 
footing in Asia Minor Then came the Dreyfus affair, through the 
whole of which the German Press, despite every provocation, exhibited’ 
masterly self-control, and, ın its wake, the Fashoda incident Canon 
MacColl has told us (Fortnightly Review, April, 1901) the sorry part 
then played by Germany , how she bade France stand firm and offered 
to assist her by creating a diversion in South Afnca, and how M 
Delcassé, finding no encouragement in Russia, declined the pact on 
the ground ôf inequality of rsks We now come to the Samoan 
episode After much blustering and blundermg, having nearly driven 
Germany to the verge of desperation, we wisely, as we had probably 
all along intended to do, conceded her claim, and ceded Samoa Little 
gifts, as the French say, preserve fnendship The cession of Samoa 
signed Germany’s neutrality It is notable for two other facts—the 
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icy language of Count Bulow’s reference to England in his speech 
before the Reichstag notifying the ratification of the treaty, and 
secondly, what is equally teresting but has been little noticed i 
England, the significant feature that 1t was the Press, and behind it the 
public, which, during a critical juncture in the negotiations and when 
the Emperor was despairing of success, nerved the Government to 
continue, and obtain possession of the island The feeling ran high 
against England then, but it had still to mature before asserting’ its 
voice freely 

One morning Germany was agog with amazement Cecil Rhodes 
was in Berlin and had been received, encredzbzle dictu,—in a morning 
jacket—by the German Emperor Both men seem to have been 
genuinely impressed by one another, and it is on record, that his* 
Majesty, after the mterview, expressed a wish for a minister of like 
stamp Sıx months later we were at war in South Africa 

At the first shock of war all Germany, quivering, looked on in 


silence But the fortune of war was against us, and the torrent of abuse $ 


burst forth As the days went on and the situation darkened, the 
feehng throughout Germany rose German women suddenly became 
political and evinced for the Boers a sympathy such as the sufferings 
of Poles, of Finns, of Armenians, of Greeks, of Jews, and of Danish 
farm girls had been unable to awaken A bitter feeling possessed the 
army, and in the mind of honest Michael a hazy vision opened of 
Imperial intervention and the downfall of England The Press 
immediately got out of hand, and for the first time since the Franco- 
Prussian war became the mouthpiece of public opmion which it was 
thereafter to direct As in the Spanish-American war the Press 
championed the cause of Spain and foretold the “ débâcle ” of America, 
so was the doom of England proclaimed A maelstrom of abuse, 
calumny, vilification, hatred, envy and “Schadenfreude” whirled 
through the vast German Press, stifling all protest and dimming reason 
Up and down the country the passion raged, to the amazement of the 
Emperor, who having sounded Mr Kruger and found him impractic- 
able had long since recanted, and was already “full steam ahead” 
on a totally different policy Immediately that ıt became evident 
that the war was to be a serious matter, a system arose for feeding 
the Press Mr Leyds’ laboratory and a free flux of Transvaal gold 
did the rest, the comic Press, at all times mconceivably coarse and 
brutal, found fresh fields for industry, Transvaal “bloodbooks ” 
sprung intg being with pictures worthy of Attila’s Huns and a staple 
text of calumny and insult. Boer funds were started, officers left to 
fight for the Boers, the clergy predicted the fall of England, professors 
chafed and women prayed, and the Press became a howling wilderness 
of unbridled Anglophobia But we must leave the Press and look 
higher . 

We began the war with our usual bungling Having bungled in 
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South Africa, we bungled with Germany and seized her maılshıps It 
may have been warfare, but it was politically clumsy, ıt was also 
eungracious All Germany wnthed But beyond drafting notes in 
wholly undiplomatic language, which astonished Lord Salisbury, the 
ihelmstrasse could do nothing, and the nation knew ıt An mter- 
pellation and debate in the Reichstag were mmevitable after that, and 
on January 19th, 1900, Count Bulow gave answer There was a 
péremptory tone about his sp2ech and perhaps a shade of a threat 
which made us very angry at the time, and we answered it lustily with 
bell and with book But the lesson was not Jost upon Germany, and 
the Emperor obtained his new naval programme 
There 1s no doubt whatever that when Mr Kruger embarked upon 


* war he honestly reckoned upon European intervention When war 


came the Czar pledged hs word that there should be no 
interference in South Arce, and Germany, who had sincerely 
endeavoured to disillusionise Mr Kruger, declared her neutrality 
But Mr Kruger was not tc be convinced, he remembered the 
telegram and asked Germany to mediate We had refused arbitra- 
tion Mediation was not likely to be forced upon us So Germany 
refused, and published her reasons, which were diplomatic and 
plausible enough for both English and Dutch Then while Germans 
were wondering at the waywardness of kings, the Emperor determined 
to make overt his attitude Seizing as pretext upon the fearful ravages 
caused by the famine in India, the Emperor enjoined upon financial 
circles in Berlin the expediency of help, and collected money He 
collected half a mullion marks And on May 3rd he telegraphed to the 
Viceroy of India that “blood was thicker than water”, and enclosed 
his obole It was a generous and friendly act And what boots it 
if people behind the scenes sardonically smiled or Pan-Germans raved 
at such “shameless sentimentalism ” ? 

At this juncture the murder of the German Ambassador ın Pekin 
plunged Europe into consternation Out of it rose the Chinese 
imbrogho which proved a happy diversion for the Powers, gave the 
Germans a hobby, and distrected attention from the doings on the 
veldt Count Bulow succeeded to the chancellorship, the Anglo- 
German agreement was pubhshed, and on December 3rd, after the 
pohce had muddled and permitted the Boer delegates to be féted at 
Cologne, the official rebuff was administered to Mr Kruger His 
reception at Paris had been harmless enough, the students had 
serenaded him while the Quartier Latin had been pleasantly excited 
Germany had hoped to do hkewise , the disappointment was great, the 
indignation unbounded But the Emperor knew his “ Pappen- 
“hemer, ” his Pan-German redskins were not to be trusted, and to 
avoid all trouble he shut the door m Mr Krugers face Still the 
people were not to be fleuted. Count Bulow was called to account in 
the Reichstag for the agreement with England, for the Enghsh policy 
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of the Emperor, and for the non-reception of the fugitive Boer 
President He answered at length ın a memorable speech Nothing, 
he said, could have been gained by Mr Kriger’s entry into Berlin or 
by his reception by the Emperor, Germany was neutral and pursued 
purely national ends, if he did not know that the Emperor acted ‘in 
the interests of Germany, he would not remain a day longer in the 
Chancellorship, and as for the Yangtse agreement, he did not think 
Germans had cause to complain—German opinion was against him, 
but ıt was the duty of the Government to stem the popular tide when 
it threatened to jeopardise the interests of the country, and in a war 
with England in South Afnca had not the Kruger telegram shown 
Germany that she would be isolated and that she would have to face 
England alone? 

As in his Samoan speech the Chancellor’ s reference to England was 
of a chilly nature, and we learnt—some of us did—for the first time the 
denominative significance of the Yangtse agreement 

We come now to the year 1901 and to the illness of the late Queen 
Despite the protests of his subjects, the Emperor chivalrously cast 
politics to the winds and hastened to the death-bed of Queen Victoria 
He won our hearts He was made Field Marshal of the British Army 
and presented Lord Roberts with the Order of the Black Eagle 
This was too much for Germany The Emperor’s visit and prolonged 
sojourn in England, but especially the presentation of the Black 
Eagle to Lord Roberts, rendered Germans frantic For the 
moment passion seemed to obtain the ascendant, and when, 
shortly afterwards, King Edward having come to Cronberg to see his 
sister, ıt was rumoured that the King might pass through Berlin, the 
Press said bluntly that 1t could not be permitted So virulent were 
the attacks that the North German Gazette had to enter a protest 
Kang Edward wisely did not go to Berlin and opinion was satisfied. 
But there can be no question that, had the King entered Berlin at that 
moment, the public would have hooted, and serious friction between 
the two peoples would most probably have arisen Again the Reich- 
stag demanded explanations Count Bülow was arraigned and bidden 
to give answer He declared boldly that the Emperor was his own 
master, that his visit to England was natural in the circumstances as 
was the appreciation ıt met with from the English people and Press ; 
that ıt had no vestige of political importance, that the bestowal of 
Prussian orders was the prerogative of the Emperor as King of 
Prussia, and,that Lord Roberts not bemg a political personality, the 
distinction was divested of all political significance Then, as the 
English Press and Lord Cranborne insisted on the fallacy that the 
Yangtse agreement extended to Manchuna, ıt fell to Count Bulow to 
put things straight The agreement, he went on to tell us, had no 
reference to Manchuria, and he had expressly stipulated so when 
drafting its clauses 
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To dispel an illusion is lıke layinga ghost In England our Shibbo- 
leths are wont to die hard. And we clung to this Manchurian fallacy 
with our wonted tenacity The smgular fatuity which induced us to 
hope that there was any agreement zz esse or zm posse that could bind 
Germany to action against Russia is a striking example of the evils 
of war and the political obliquity its issues engender With a lack of 
prescience unusual in the Dazly Maz, that journal suggested that 
we should give up the policy of the open door, and set up m its place 
a policy of English priority of interests in the Yangtse valley the one 
thing the Yangtse agreement had frustrated, and the Emperor had 
worked for, as the Cologne Gazette immediately reminded us Evil 
things are said about the autkors of that agreement which need not be 
repeated, we have smce found a remedy When we had satisfied 
ourselves that the Wilhelmstrasse had “done” us, we turned to our 
natural ally in the Far East, and signed a bond with Japan That 
gave us what we wanted, and as the German Emperor said, the only 
wonder is that we had not dene ıt long before 

The burning of farms, the concentration camps—the grand blunder 
of the war—and the “filthy hes” circulated about the ferocity of 
“Tommy” had given Anglophobia a wholly new aspect It 1s true 
that ın China Germans had given no quarter, but then the Emperor 
had so ordered ıt, Professor Delbruck had been fined for pleading for 
the Danes A scapegoat was needed, someone, as the Patnarch in 
Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise ” said, “ had to be burnt” Proof was not 
forthcoming, nor was it sought for Germans believed, because they 
wished to believe, that Lord Kitchener was a butcher and that his 
soldiers were like Alva’s when sackmg Flemish towns While 
Germans were thus thnkmg Mr Chamberlain made a speech 

We remember what he said, we remember what followed. <A 
garbled version of the speech lit the brand throughout Germany As 
version followed version, a pandemonium arose, until no one knew or 
cared what the exact words uttered were , what their purport or intent 
As in the days of Kotzebue, zhe students led the way, the professors 
in the van Mr Chamberlain was burnt in effigy, was portrayed on 
spittoons, and a lunatic threw a stone at the windows of the British 
Embassy But the passions cooled, and, just as everybody had for- 
gotten all about it, Count Bulow delivered his memorable “ granite” 
speech Now, till that moment Count von Bulow had accurately 
gauged the patience of the stoic British people If he had never said 
a nasty thing, he had never said a nice one And this wgs to be no 
exception «The fact ıs, Count von Bulow mistook his ground, mistook 
his man, mistook the English people His proleptic wisdom failed 
him. For once the policy of bluff, the Dogberry manner, the “ chest 
“tone” fell short With his granite he struck fire ın the fibres of a 
nation, which burnt brightly and 1s still burnmg In thus pandering 
to the popular ear Count von Bulow cannot be so easily forgiven 
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His position as Chancellor was an assured one, he had no rival, he 
enjoys the friendship and the full confidence of his Imperial Master , 
‘he is a statesman and a man of the world Pace Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hasset, the Pan-Germans were not ın power, nor did they ask him, 
nor did political exigency compel him, to be either their spokesman or 
their Satrap Why did he do t? We fancy he wanted a phrase, a 
mordant epigram to square his followers and fell his foe So, as is 
very natural in a German statesman, he looked through the dicta of the 
great soldier Fredenck Nor did he look in van But the man who 
could purloin Silesia for seven years fight and defy all Europe, beard 
a Pompadour, lampoon the “ CAtin du Nord”, dismiss a Blucher, rattan 
his judges and confound a Voltaire with his own weapons, such a 

man could well afford to stand upon granite and belittle the world 

If Count Bulow had read deeper in the literary ana of that master- 
mind he might have come upon another anecdote and found wisdom 
therein It was dunng the Silesian wars Frederick, who had been 
travelling incognito, had put up at some stray inn by the wayside 
We must imagine him shaking the snuff from his tattered blue coat 
before reziring to rest, a summary knock at the door and the intrusion 
of the landlord who bade Frederick betake himself to some smaller 
and less expensive apartment, a gentleman of quality having ridden 
up and demanded the “best” room Frederick obeyed But the 
next morning, before leaving, he wrote the following couplet in the 
visitors’ book —“ Wenn mancher Mann wusste wer mancher man 
“war, gab mancher Mann manchemnm Mann manchmal mehr Ehr ”— 
which 1s fine alliteration and means “If many a man knew who many 
“a man’was, then many a man would treat many a man sometimes 
“with more honour” Precisely so And we cannot help thinking 
that had Count Bulow realised that, had he better understood Mr 
Chamberlain and the English people , but, above all, had he understood 
that the name of the army, like the spreta forma of a woman, 1s the 
one point upon which a ration, as a woman, will brook no jesting, that 
speech about granite biting had never been uttered. 

The Reichstag—all Germany—rejoiced Here, at any rate, was a 
man! The honour of the German army had been redeemed A 
few days later, as if to cast ol upon the waters, Count Bulow came 
down to the Reichstag and spoke a second tıme MHaving shot his 
bolt, satisfied the Pan-Germans, and associated himself with the foul 
slanders upon the British Army, Count Bulow—t had all carefully 
been arranged—held out the olive branch But even then all that he 
could find to say was that “ English soldiers have known how to die” 
The shart found its billet It awoke a strident echo Mr Chamber- 
lam answered firmly with tact and dignity, Mr Balfour did the same, 
The effect was instantaneous Immediately the German Press 
campaign of slander and calumny ceased Germans discovered that 
they had not been so “deeply insulted” after all It was for all 
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the world lıke a Drury Lane transformation scene, ıt had all been 
much ado about nothing 

And so it had Yet it has not been without usefulness It has 
broken with the policy of bluff, exploded an ulusion, brought a nation 
to reason, and blasted the fee-faw-fum of Count Bulow and Mr 
Chamberlain It was an honest give and take, a very Wartburg trial 
of skill, and, if both nations claim the victory, both nations are 
unquestionably the better for ıt From that moment the German 
journalist buried his hatchet. And when subsequently after some 
pourparlers, interchange of civilities and assurances HRH the Prince 
of Wales visited his imperial cousin, the consummate address of the 
German Emperor dispelled the official cloud. The Prince brought 
with him a copy of Pesnes’ famous portrait of Frederick the Great and 
presented it to the Emperor, who ın the messroom of his second 
Dragoon regiment delivered a friendly and well chosen speech But 
that was not all When the Prince of Wales, in firm and dignified 
language, explained to Count Bulow the serious ill-feeling which the 
granite speech had caused m England, the Emperor was piesent, an 
approving listener, nor did his Majesty, ike King James, stand by 
his “Steenie” And so the icident closed But as Goethe said, the 
smallest hair throws its shadow, and it will be some time, on this side 
of the channel, before either the people or the Government will 
forget it 
. The thunder following upon the flash of that outburst had hardly 
rolled away, when it was announced from Berlin that the German 
Emperor was sending his brother to the United States, nomunally to 
witness the christening of his new yacht “Meteor,” but in reality to 
pave the way—and events have justified his policy—for a better under- 
standing between the American and German peoples The keen eye 
of the Emperor had for years been riveted upon the United States 
He had informed himself of its resources, watched its growth and 
grasped its possibilities long before Mr Stead spoke, or the giant arm 
of the Trusts had brought home to us its dangers In some dim vista 
of the future, what we have now found in Japan he thought he could 
descry in America The hysterical outbreak against Americans during 
the Spanish-American war had for the time thwarted his plans But 
the outburst was soon ended, because American guns were good, and’ 
Spanish bottoms old-fashioned The momént seemed propitious, 
there was a coolness with England, differences with Venezuela, differ- 
ences with America, and differences dating from the Spanwh-American 
war could be cleared up and a new era opened Besides, Americans 
bore no rancour and were too busy to resent ıt 

The triumphal visit of the Prince of Wales to the Colonies had 
profoundly impressed the most impressionable of reigning sovereigns, 
and with charagteristi¢ promptness the Emperor acted At this 
juncture, while the “ Hohenzollern” yacht was being sciubbed down, 
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and Prince Henry was studying Mr Bryce on the Constitution, a diplo- 
matic bombshell was launched from Pans It was an old query, 
raising the question of the attitude of the Powers towards America in* 
1898 The only notable pomt about ıt was its mysterious appearayce 
at that moment At the same time, oddly enough, Lord Cranborne, 
m reply to a question by Mr Norman stated, ın one of his elliptical 
utterances, that England had frustrated the efforts of the Powers to 
enforce mediation upon the United States in 1898 This was cate- 
fully noted at the Wilhelmstrasse, where 1t was immediately ascribed to 
British intrigue A counter report was sent to America which we 
dubbed an “absurd statement” Then the semi-official North German 
Gazette opened fire, Germany, it 1s said, had refused England’s offer of 
intervention Lord Cranborne made a second oracular statement. 
This was too much for the German Emperor, who threw his trump card 
and published documents. America smiled good-humouredly anda 
horse laugh rang through the chanceries of Europe A third Delphic 
utterance on the part of Lord Cranborne, and there the matter, 
officially, rests Explanations were exchanged, we remonstrated with 
Germany, who showed no contrition and challenged us to disprove it, 
but we drew our mantle close about us and entered a nolle prosegut, 
while Mr. White, the United States Ambassador to Berlin, assured 
Americans that they now knew that Germany had always been the 
friend of America Once more Germany revealed her soul to us— 
which this time was really white—and ever since then when the 
German Press is at a loss for a gibe, the episode 1s raked up and hurled 
at our heads 

Prince Henry’s panoraraic passage through the United States had 
been a decided success, and it only remained to put a signet to the 
bond Bonaparte’s policy of “indemnities” is a thing of the past; 
peoples and countries can no longer be bartered for, and ın its place 
has come a policy of fair words and presents, in which latter art the 
German Emperor is without peer He offered the Americans a statue 
of Frederick the Great It was accepted [If ıt has taken us so many 
years to erect a statue to the great “ Constable” of England, we have 
no cause to gibe if Americans, who go faster than we do, find a place 
for the great maker of Prussia, who, ıt must be admitted, did favour 
the new world, albeit for his ends and to small purpose There in 
the quadrangle of the Soldiers Home at Washington Frederick will 
stand, grim phantom of the past, symbolic of the future 

But we must return to the German Press Since the anti- 
Chamberlain outbreak a better tone had prevailed, and sefious efforts 
were made to counteract its results If the end of the war was 
anticipated its completeness was not When the end finally did come, 
and the conditions of peace were known, the hopes of all “ good 
“Germans” came down with a run All resérve was discarded, and 
a great wail of disappointment and mortification | went up through 
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Germany It was felt that we had triumphed, and that another corner 
of the globe had been closed to Germany And, as if to warn us that 
. our triumph was not perfect, the semt-official Press informed us that 
we had not come through the ordeal unscathed, but that our world- 
power had been shaken, that other constellations had arisen, other 
forces, and that our sovereignty on the seas, or the supremacy of any 
one power, had in the future been rendered impossible and was no 
mere to be thought of 

Determmed semi-official efforts were now made to regain control 
of the Press and enforce moderation Dzs aliter visum The sudden 
ulness of the King and the postponement of the Coronation re-opened 
the flood gates It was the cry of Nemesis and the finger of God But 
the King happily recovered, sober feeling returned The North 
German Gazette, silent through two full years, administered a rebuke 
to its contemporaries Count Waldersee lauded the British Army in 
the house of Lord Roberts, while Prince Henry explored the harbours 
of Ireland This time the semi-official efforts were to be serious, and 
Baron von Richthofen forgot himself Meeting the Tzmes corre- 
spondent at an evening party in the house of a minister, the under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who 1s perfectly acquainted with 
Enghsh manners, saw fit to attack him. He abused him for mis- 
representing German opinion and for “poisonous reporting” We 
hold no brief for the Tzmes correspondent , nor do we care to identify 
ourselves with his views, or with the policy of his newspaper ~ But 
we fancy the opmion of English students of German affairs ıs behind 
him, and that his judgment will be upheld After this “ gaffe” Count 
Berchem, who was brought up under Bismarck, admonished the Press 
to mend their ways, and attention was called to the brutal coarseness 
of the German comic Press Such literature does not so much matter 
in France where the humblest fisherwoman 1s a politician born, and 
the people scan the papers and sift the score for themselves In 
Germany it ıs not so There these prints are a real power, and there 
are mulions whose political yudgments are formed upon them. One 
thing only they dare not, the laws of “lése-majesté” are too strict, 
still other sovereigns can be pictured, and legislation 1s convenient 

We must wind up the account A German crew has rowed at Cork, 
won glory and admiration Michaelis now a suitor He 1s no bearer 
of friendship, no lover with a posy, he carries no pledge He asks 
us to forget, he offers us equal terms To most of us Germany is an 
unmeanıng term Though ın ourselves so singularly different, our 
sympathies, our understanding le with the culture, the art, the esprit 
of the French Of the Germans, whom we so much resemble, we 
know next tonothing We talk glibly of the “ Emperor of Germany” 
and resent being corrected, we think of Germany as of some vast 
“ stratocracy ”, a country packed with soldiers, rustics, brewers, dull 
professors and Scientists, we jeer at the language of Goethe, of 
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. Simon de Montfort and because a Bismarck some three decades 
ago, and not a Norman duke thrice again as many centuries back, 
gave the country unity and the people nationality And these are 
poor reasons If Germany has a mihtary Government ıt ıs because 
she needs it, her position obviously imphes it If the minds of 
Germans are “cribbed and cabined”, their intellects are not. ln 
power of apphcation, ın specialisation, in adaptability and resouree- 
fulness, ın thoroughness of endeavour Germans have no equals, and 
Americans alone can rval them When the Empire was pioclaimed 
at Versailles, a people was hterally made Germans seemed to slough 
their skins and put on a fresh front The days when Kant, the 
philosopher of Konigsberg, was threatened with “our highest dis- 
“pleasure” are over Philstinism and what Baron von Stein called 
the “ German lazy love of slander” are still characteristics of Germans, 
but the age of sentimentalism, of Klopstockian altruism, of “ meta- 
“politics” 1s past Prussians are the most irreligious people in Europe, 
the most critical, the most scientific, the most strenuous Could Heine 
—who was a true patriot—return, he might possibly be reconciled 
even Goethe might be inspired to write an ode to Nationality, 
certainly Madame de Stael would have to revise her graceful work 
upon Germany 

The world-policy of Germany 1s natural because itis inevitable The 
economic forces which govern the new Imperialism of England act 
also, though ın infinitely lesser degree, ın Germany, as they are acting 
m America. Germany cannot stand still From an agrarian, she is 
becoming an industrial state, from a people ruled by military and 
aristocratic caste, a nation saturated with socialism, the most elaborate 
and scientifically organised movement of modern times She has a 
large surplus population, she must find new markets If, as Professor 
Seeley said, the keynote af the 18th century was the struggle between 
England and France for the new world, the keynote of the 20th 
century will assuredly be the struggle between England and Germany 
for economic supremacy both in the new and the old worlds The 
United States may be arbiter, and may absorb them both 

Let us grasp one premiss and the rest will follow Germany never 
can be our friend Economically, because she has the same aims as 
we have, and is propelled forward by the same economic motor forces , 
politically, because of her position between France and Russia— 
though the present balance of power ıs probably not indefinitte— 
geographically and ethnologically, because owing to her .position in 
the centre of Europe as the pillar of all German speaking peoples, 
she must make for expansion and for command of the sea-coasts , 
psychologically, because the German peoples are by nature envious, 
hostile to England, and tend to become more şo The Pan-Germanic 
idea, as yet ın its infancy, is no idle chimera It 1s"a movement ex 
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marche its complement ıs the Navy League, together they are likely 
to gofar It is by no means impossible that Germany may eventually 
cajole or coerce Holland into some form of Alhance—Germany to 
defend Holland, Holland to give Germany free access to the seas The 
war’ has unquestionably thrown Holland into the mesh of Pan- 
Germans 
We read a good deal now about the “isolation” of Germany, her 
effusive clinging to Russia, avout the “rottenness” of the Triple 
Alhance, and the “rapprochement” of Italy to France Doubtless 
with some truth The Triple Alhance 1s not what it was, it has 
changed in form rather than in substance So too have the conditions 
from which it arose For purposes of defence the Tnple Alhance is 
eas effective as ıt ever was If Italy 1s coquetting with France, Germans 
need not fear The loser is Englarfl, the focus of danger ıs now 
nearer to our own shores it is in the Mediterranean It will not be 
with Germany that we may have to do Germany requires rest, a 
* decade of peace, she has to put her house m order, to build her fleet, 
and establish a sound financial pohcy She will expand We cannot 
check her And why should we? “Opus est pluribus umbris” We 
have learnt our lesson We see the past as a whole, we must piovide 
for the future accordingly If we forgive Germany’s bawhng let us not 
forget 1t Let us be philosophical, courteous and amiable Politics 
have nothing to do with sentment Germany can be of real use to 
us, Just as we shall doubtless continue to be of use to her This one 
thing let us remember Could Germany crush us, she would We 
must meet her with her own weapons, which are these—brains, science, 
thoroughness Above all our feet must be mvincible 
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TCHAIKOVSKY AND TOLSTOI 


HE first meeting of two great personahties invariably affords 
some interest to the onlookers, whether it bring love at first 
sight, or prove merely the starting pomt of a mpening and constant 
frendship On the other hand, should it result in mutual disenchant- 
ment, or avowed antagonism, it is even more interesting to the cynical 
observer When we recall the first interviews between great men, 
it ıs remarkable how few seem to have concluded with entirely 
agreeable impressions on both sides Schiller, meeting Goethe for 
the first tıme at Rudolstadt, was conscious that the latter—although 
but ten years his senior—had already passed out of his own epoch 
“ Goethe’s world is not my world,” he wrote, “our modes of con- 
“ceiving things appear to be essentially different From such a 
“combination, no secure substantial intimacy can result” Goethe 
felt an even stronger sense of incompatibility It needed time and 
frequent intercourse to effect the umon of these two great spints 
Beethoven, who met Goethe at the waters of Teplitzin 1812, thought 
the poet a snob, and said so with characteristic frankness “Goethe 
“puts on too many Court graces,” wrote the democratic musician , 
“what can be said of the absurdities of the virtuos: here when a 
“poet, who ıs regarded as the foremost teacher of the nation, can forget 
“everything for this empty glitter?” Goethe’s first impressions of 
Beethoven were not more favourable “His talents astonish me,” he 
confided to Zelter, “ but unfortunately he 1s one of those undisciplined 
“natures who are not wrong im finding the world detestable, 
“but who do nothing to make it more enjoyable for 
“themselyes and others” When Brahms met Tchaikovsky for the 
first time unter vier Augen, the mterview was marked eby the most 
unflattering candour on both sides Wagner called on Liszt during 
his visit to Paris in 1842, and was so much ruffled by the virtuoso’s 
inattentive attitude that he paid no second vist “Take Liszt toa 
“better world,” he declared, indignantly,.“ and he will treat the 
“assembly of angels to a ‘Fantaisie sur le Diable” 
Len . . 
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But I might multiply ad nauseam instances in which great men 
who have met in a spirit of mutual admiration have parted in dis- 
allusionment Enough has been said to prove that the relations 
between the two most famous Russians of ther day were in no way 
exceptional because, beginning with uneasiness and excessive idolatry, 
they never ripened into frequent and harmonious intercourse 

A letter from Tchaikovsky to his sister, Madame A Davidov, dated 
Metcow, December 23rd, 1876, contains the first reference to his 
meeting with Tolsto1 “Count Leo Tolstoi has been staying here for 
“afew days He called several times and spent two whole evenings 
“with me I feel immensely flattered and proud of having 
“awakened his interest, on my part, I am fascinated by his ideal 
e “ personality” * 

Tchaikovsky was not at that ue one of the popular idols of 
Russian society In 1876, tha: beneficent farry godmother Frau von 
“Meck had not yet appeared upon the scene to lift him above the 

* struggle for daily existence He was still teaching harmony at the 
Conservatoire of Moscow, and although the eyes of the musical world 
were fixed upon him, expectant of great things to come, “ Eugene 
“Omegn,” “Dame de Pique,” the “Casse-Noisette Suite,” the 
“Pathetic” Symphony—almost all the works which have appealed 
most forcibly to the popular taste—were as yet unwritten He was 
then thirty-seven years of age, but could hardly be said to have 
“arrived” Tolstoi, on the other hand, had already given to the 
world his “ Cossacks” and “ Peace and War” His literary fame was 
established The heart of young Russia had gone out to him and 
Tchaikovsky was no exception to his generation His ardent 
temperament and quick imagination caused him to invest all his 
unknown heroes with almost divine attnbutes Tolsto1, he tells us, 
appeared to him “not so much an ordinary mortal as a demigod” 
For such an enthusiastic nature, contact with actualities too often 
bred disappointment In 1875, neither the personality nor the private 
life of Tolstoi were public property to the extent they are nowadays 
It was still possible to surround him with a mysterious glamour It 
is not surprising therefore that when this Olympian being descended 
from his cloud-capped heights and appeared in Tchaikovsky’s modest 
flat, the mere mortal should have owned ıt to be “the most flattenng 
“moment of his life” 

Ten years afterwards we find this imterview recorded in 
Tchaikovsky's Diary, when the note of disenchantment gs clearly 
heard “When first I met Tolstoi, I was possessed by terror and felt 
“uneasy in his presence I: seemed that this great searcher of 
“human hearts must be able to read at a glance the inmost secrets of 


* The letters, as well as the quotations from the composer’s Diary, which appear 
10 this article, are taken with she kind permission of author and publisher from 
“The Life and Letters of P I Tchaikovsky,” by Modeste Tchaikovsky (Moscow 
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“my own I was convinced that not the smallest evil or weakness 
“could escape his eye, therefore it would avail nothing to show him 
“only my best side If he be generous (and that is a matter ofe 
“ course), I reflected, he will probe the diseased area as kindly and 
“delicately as a surgeon who knows the tender spots and avoids 
“irritating them If he 1s not so compassionate, he will lay his finger 
“ on the wound without nore ado In either case, the prospect alarmed 
“me In reality nothing of the sort took place The great analys? of 
“human nature proved in his intercourse with his fellow-men to be a 
“simple, sincere, whole-hearted being, who made no display of that 
“ommniscience I so dreaded Evidently he did not regard me as a 
“subject for dissection, but simply wanted to chat about music, m 
“ which, at that time, he was gregtly mterested Among other things, 
“he seemed to enjoy depreciaffng Beethoven, and even directly 
“denying his genius This is an unworthy trait ma great man The 
“desire to lower a gems, whom all the world has acknowledged, to 
“the level of one’s own mzsunderstanding of him, ıs generally a 
“ characteristic of narrow-minded people” 

' Either it ıs the mature Tchaikovsky of 1886 who thus takes up the 
defence of Beethoven, or the manner of the attack must have left a 
painful impression upon him, for it is doubtful if at the time'of his 
first meeting with Tolstoi an irreverent attitude towards Beethoven 
would have shocked h:m greatly When Glinka inveighed against 
many of the musical idols of his day, he certainly did not include this 
master, for whom he felt profound admuration and respect But 
some of the younger generation carried their iconoclasm a step further, 
and m 1871 Tchaikovsky had wmitten this cold-blooded estimate of 
Beethoven’s genius — 

“I am not disposed io proclaim the infallibility of Beethoven’s 
“ principles, and without mn any way denying his historical importance, 
“I protest agaist the insincerity of an equal and indiscriminate 
“laudation of all his works But undoubtedly 2% some of his 
“ symphonies Beethoven reached a height to which scarcely any of 
“hts contemporaries could attain” 

Tolsto1 not only wished to chat about music ın general He 
expressed particular interest ın Tchaikovsky’s own compositions 
That Tolstor’s attitude towards Beethoven’s music was like that of 
the unmusical old gentleman who “ hated all your Bee-thovens m Z”, 
that he demed to two-thirds of this master’s works such definitely 
emotional Qualities as could raise them to his standard of “ infectious ” 
music, does not seem to have aroused Tchatkovsky’s sugpicions as to 
the value of his critical opimon Besides inclining to the same view, 
that the earlier masters—especially Mozart—had more solid virtues to 
their credit, he was under the spell of a great personality - In order 
to gratify Tolstor’s interest, he asked Nicholas Rubynstein to organise 
a musical evening at the Conseragtgire exclusively im honour of ‘the 
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great wnter The programme included the Andante from Tcharkov- 
sky’s string quartet ın D major, and, judging from the following 
éxtract from the composer's Diary, its infectious quality was fully 
demonstrated “Never m the whole course of my life did I feel so 
“flattered, never so proud of my creative power, as when Leo Tolstou, 
“sitting by my side, listened te my Andante while the tears streamed 
“down his face” 

A few days later, when Ccunt Tolsto: had returned to Yasnaya 
Polyana, Tchaikovsky received the following letter The songs 
referred to were evidently a collection cf folk-tunes, made perhaps 
by Tolsto: himself — 


- “Tam sending you the songs, dear Peter Ilich, having already looked 
“them through In your hands they will be wonderful gems but for 
“God’s sake treat them in the Mozarto-Haydn style and not after 
“the Beethoven-Schumann-Berlioz School, which strives only for the 
“sensational How much moze I had to tell you! But there was no 
“time, because I was simply enjoying myself My last visit to 
“ Moscow will always remain a most pleasant memory I have never 
“received a more precious reward for all my hterary labours than that 
“evening How charming is (Nicholas) Rubinstem! Thank him for 
“me once more Aye, and ail the other priests of the highest of all 
“arts who made so pure and profound an impression upon me! I 
“can never forget all that was done for my benefit in that round hall 
“To which of them shall I send my works? That is to say, who does 
“not possess them? 

“T have not looked at your things yet As soon as I have done 
“so, I shall write you my opmion—whether you want it or not— 
“because I admire your talent Good-bye, with a fnendly handshake, 


“ Yours, 
“L TOLSTOI” 
Tchaikovsky's reply followed almost ımmedhately .— 


“ Honoured Count! Accepz my simcere thanks for the songs I 
“must tell you frankly that they have been taken down by an unskilful 
“hand and, ın consequence, neerly all their original beauty 1s lost The 
“chief mustake 1s that they have been forced artificially into a regular 
“rhythm Only the Russian choral-dances have a regularly accentu- 
“ated measure, the legends (8y/enz) have nothmg m common with 
“the dances Besides, most of these songs have been written down 
“in the lively key of D major, and this is quite out of keeping with 
“the tonality of the genuine Fussan folk-songs, which are always in 
“some indefinite key, such as can only be compared with the old 
“Church Modes Therefore the songs you have sent are unsuitable 
“for systematic treatment 1 could not use them for an album of 
“folk-songs, because, for this purpose, the tunes must be taken down 
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“exactly as the people sng them Ths ıs a difficult task, demanding 
“the most delicate musical perception as well as great knowledge 
“of musical history With the exception of Balakirev—and to € 
“certain extent Prokouni—I do not know anyone who really under- 
“stands this work But your songs can be used as symphonic material 
“__and excellent material too—of which I shall certamly avail myself 
“at some future time I am glad you keep a pleasant recollectiog of 
“your evening at the Conservatore Our quartet played as they 
“have never done before From which you must infer that one pair 
“ of ears, uf they belong to such a great artist as yourself, has more 
“mcentive power with musicians than a hundred ordinary pairs You 


“are one of those authors of whom ıt may be said that their personality — 


“as as much beloved as ther works It was evident that} well as 
“they generally play, our artists exerted themselves to the utmost 
“for one they honoured so greatly. What I feel, I must express I 
“cannot tell you how proud and happy it made me that my music 
“could so touch you and carry you away 

“Except Fitzenhagen. who cannot read Russian, your books are 
“known to all the other members of the quartet But I am sure they 
“would be grateful if you gave them each one volume of your works 
“For myself, I am going to ask you to give me ‘ The Cossacks’, if 
“not immediately, then later on, when next you come to Moscow—an 
“event to which I look forward with impatience If you send your 
“portrait to Rubinstein, do not forget me” 


It may seem strange that this letter, ın spite of its friendly tone, 
marks the end of all personal mtercourse between Tolstoi1 and 
Tchaikovsky Moreover it 1s evident that the latter voluntarily 
renounced more intimate relations with his hero The entries in his 
Diary explain his feelings on this pomt It vexed him that “the 
“lord of his imtellect” should care to talk of “commonplace subjects 
“unworthy of his gemus” He was afraid that his pleasure in the 
works of his “sage and prophet” might suffer from such close prox- 
umity as would reveal all his little human failings Again, he was 
aware of a certain self-consciousness in the presence of Tolsto1, quite 
out of keeping with his normal simplicity of nature In fact, the 
positions were now reversed, and it was Tolsto: who had most to 
suffer from Tchaikovsky’s analytical methods 

Another cause probably helped to keep them apart as time went 
on Greatly as Tchaikovsky admired Tolsto: the wnter, he was never 
in complete sympathy with Tolsto: the philosopher The Diary for 
1886 contains the following comment upon “ What I believe” — 


“When we read the autobiographies, or memoirs of great men, we 
“frequently find that their thoughts and impressions—and more 
“especially their artistic sentiments—are such as ave ourselves have 
“expenenced and can therefore fully understand There is only one 
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“who 1s incomprehensible, who stands alone and aloof ım his great- 
“ness Leo Tolstoi But often I feel angry with him, I almost 
“hate him Why, I ask myself, should this man, who more than all 
“his predecessors has power to depict the human soul with such 
“wonderful harmony, who can fathom our poor intellect and follow 
“the most secret and tortuous windings of our moral nature, why 
“must he needs appear as a Preacher, and set up to be our teacher 
“amd guardian? Hitherto he has succeeded m making a profound 
“impression by the recital of simple, everyday events We might 
“read between the lines his noble love of mankind, his compassion 
“for our helplessness, our mortality and pettiness How often have I 
“wept over his words without knowing why! Perhaps because 
“for a moment I was brought into contact—through his medium— 
“with the Ideal, with absolute happiness, and with humamty Now 
“he appears as a commentator of texts, who clams a monopoly ın 
“the solution of all questions of faith and ethics But through all his 
“recent writings blows a chilling wind We feel a tremor of fear at 
“the consciousness that he, too, 1s a mere man, a creature as much 
“puffed up as ourselves about ‘The End and Am of Life, ‘The 
“* Destiny of Man,’ ‘God, and ‘Relhgion,’, and as madly presump- 
“tuous, as ineffectual as some ephemera born on a summer's day to 
“perish at eventide Once Tolsto1 was a Demigod Now he ıs only 
“a priest Tolsto: says that formerly, knowing nothing, he was 
“mad enough to aspire to teach men out of hisignorance He regrets 
“this Yet here he ıs beginning to teach us again Then we must 
“conclude he is no longer ignorant Whence this self-confidence? 
“Ts it not foolish presumption? The true sage knows only that he 
“knows nothing ” 


Such are Tchaikovsky’s views on the philosophy of Tolsto: But 
as the author of “ Peace and War” and of “ Anna Karenin” he kept 
him on a pedestal to the last After reading “The Death of Ivan 
“Thch,” he made the following entry in his Diary — 


“T am more than ever convinced that the greatest of all writers 
“of all time ıs Tolsto: We owe it to him alone that Russians need 
“not bow the head when all the great names of Europe are read out 
“before them And yet, 12 my conviction of Tolstoi’s immortal 
“greatness, of his almost divine importance, mere patriotism plays 
“no part” 


From the, personal contact between Tolsto: and Tchaikoysky we 
can trace no important consequences for the world of music, or of 
literature At the same time, Tolstor’s influence has, I believe, counted 
for something m the character and development of the composer’s 
work Although Tchaikovsky criticises “What I believe” as a 
curious medley *of wisdom and childish xazveté, although he 
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repudiates the complete philosophy of Tolstoi, there are certain partial 
aspects of ıt which may well have haunted his mind, because they are 
certainly in conformity with his melancholy temperament The acute 
realisation of the mortality of things that are, the conviction of the 
ultrmate extinction of the individual hfe and the illusiveness and 
futihty of human effort are thoughts which he may have borrowed 
from Tolsto: We cannot doubt that these were the problems over 
which he constantly brooded when we listen to his “Hamlet,* to 
the sombre spiritual drama unfolded in the Fifth Symphony, to the 
first and last movements of the “ Pathetic,” or to any of those charac- 
teristic transitions of mcod in which all the light and seremty of his 
music seem suddenly overshadowed by “ the dark, ubiquitous common- 
“place of death” y . 
RosA NEWMARCH 
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regarding ıt, indeed, as the figure of truth, much as Hogarth 
and others before him regarded a curved lime as the figure of beauty 
The old mystic of the golden pen might have lost faith in his theory, or 
at any rate have ceased to ramble, however gorgeously, about his 
whimsey, had he contemplated a certain five volumes which stand for 
the emblem of truth to Boer eyes about the Boer War They are as 
follows — 


Q) The Memoirs of Paul Kruger Told by himself (T Fisher 
Unwin ) 

G1) Three Years’ War By Christian de Wet (Constable and Co.) 

Qu) Twenty-three Years’ Storm and Sunshine in South Africa 
By Adolf Schel (F R Brockhaus, Leipzig ) 

Gv) My Reminiscences of the Anglo-Boer War By General Ben 
Viljoen (Hood, Douglas and Howard ) 

(v) Through Shot and Flame By J D Kestell, Chaplain to 
President Steyn and Christian de Wet (Methuen and Co) 


S IR THOMAS BROWNE perceived much virtue m the Quincunx, 
A 


If ıt 1s too much to say that the truth 1s not n them, it 1s httle enough ` 


to say that there is not enough truth in them, not enough for the 
historian, not enough to maintain the credit of a Quincunx as a symbol, 
or of the Boer mind as an instzument of veracity 

Of all created mortals the men of the Boer race are incontestably the 
mostinaccurate That mania, well known to the faculty, which prompts 
honourable individuals to utter not exactly the thmg which ıs not, but 
the thing not exactly as it ıs, Lowever obvious, however detrimental to 
themselves, the manipulation may be, has possessed the Sduth African 
Dutch to the point of a national obsession It is not that the Boer 
has not an abstract regard for the eternal verities, that ıs as 
inherent in mankind as a regard for water or air or any- 
thing else without whigh life cannot be supported Nor is it that 
he is in very truth as crazed as the pathognomonic prevaricator 
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before referred to, a species whose mental attitude may be com- 
pared to that of a man who finds comfort in reflectmg upon a cone 
attempting to stand upcn its apex instead of on its base It ıs, toe 
be bnef, the result of a distorted system of intellectual dioptrics—that 
1s to Say, that any facts refracted through the medium of a Boer mind 
must necessarily, from an acquired error in the disposition of its lenses, 
shine out to the world diferently from the manner in which they shine 
within himself I say acquired, the faulty arrangement is not abor- 
iginal in the Frisian stock, which 1s indeed somewhat notable in a 
world of lars for its veracity It results, probably, from two causes, 
different but not dissimilar, of a nature such as Hazhtt was fond of call- 
ing homologous, the fist of which 1s long contact with the Native races, 
from Bushmen to Bantus, the second that vinegar which melted so 
many rocky problems for the Hannibal of Science, Natural Selection. 
The former demands a numimum of illustration No men may hive and 
compete with the negroid races for generations and escape the tar of 
untruthfulness If a Boer seldom speaks the truth now, a Basuto or a 
Zulu never has done so ır the whole history of his power of articulation. 
Of the conversation of the Bantu it may truly be said, “ xzhal tetigit 
guod non ornavit, a spade to him 1s not a spade but two spades, or a 
thousand, or none at all, any number which may adorn his remarks 
about spades for your or his own edification So in accounting for 
possessions to which he 1s perfectly entitled His wives, he vociferates, 
~ he won ın battle, rushing for them across acres of dead men, and he 
bounds into the air as he relates the fearsome Sabine rape to you, 
though he knows perfectly well, and he knows that you know, that he 
purchased them “thirteen as twelve” from the drunken old patnarch 
of the next kraal for seven cows and two pounds of tobacco apiece. 
The Boers at therr first entry mto the country were probably as shocked 
at this idiosyncracy as any proselytising curate suddenly precipitated 
from a Missionary Society of Croydon on to the veld But so insidious 
is evil, especially when it possesses that virtue of refinement which 
Burke considered as robbing it of harm A picturesque “treatment ” 
of the truth 1s undoubtedly an ornament of conversation, provided that 
there 1s no disguise of its artistic origin either to talker or listener, A 
Zulu, for instance, never hopes to be believed, ıt would disconcert him 
as much as disbelief ın the society he of “ not at home ” would disconcert 
the lady whom, noticing her inside the front door, you insisted on 
following on the pretext that the footman must have been unintention- 
ally mistaken! So insidious 1s evil, so infectious this particular evil, 
that the Boers ving cheek by jowl with the natural offenders began 
to acquire their system of conversational decoration, just as, many 
years later, they took to clothmg themselves with the garb of their 
adversaries, a helmet here, a Sam Browne belt or a pair of Stohwasser 
leggings there They have ever been am acquisitive race, they 
“acquired” Goshen and Stellaland, they acquired Swazieland, they 
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would have acquired certain other lands had not something particularly 
impenetrable come down and barred their way, as the iron curtain of a 
theatre falls between the audience and a conflagiation 

Kor the Natural Selection theory let Darwin's own definition suffice 
“Tf variations (e g, the habit of truth) useful to any organic being do 
“occur, assuredly individuals thus characterised will have the best 
“ chance of being preserved ın the struggle for hfe , and from the strong 
“principle of inheritance they will tend to produce offspring similarly 
“characterised” The habit of truth was zoz the “variation” most 
useful to the organic bemgs composing the electorate of the Boer 
Republics Verb sap 

But if the reader gleaning for information amongst these five books, 
themselves the gleanings of the great crop of war literature, will not, 
lke fortunate Ruth, gather an ephah, he will be rewarded by more than 
a grain of truth In one of them at least, in General Ben Viljoen’s 
cheery little volume, he will have to spread his apron for quite a sheaf 
And apart from the accuracy of the series, there 1s no denying its 
interest As I wrote long ago of Boer and Briton, “never had com- 
“batants been so mutually mysterious” However plain we may have 
become to the Boers, the latter, though they have thronged our camps 
for nearly two years, though we, m numbers that make us squirm when 
we think of them, have visited their laagers as prisoners, though we 
have met them in a thousand combats, and by virtue of as many flags 
of truce, yet have the Boers by some occult means still contrived to 
retain so much of their mystery that even the spectacle of their leaders 
struggling top-hatted and frock-coated (guantum :nutatz!) in a mael- 
strom of cacophonous British folly has failed to dissipate it We 
cannot focus them, the lumbenng peasant and the romantic guerilla, 
the noble patriot and the Natioral Scout, the ngid Puritan and (pardon 
the expression) the confounded liar, all these come crowding upon the 
imagination of a man sitting down to try to conceive Tke Boer, ın such 
quick succession that, hke the spectator gazing at the atrociously 
twitching processions of a cimematograph (pictures whose “hfe” can 
scarce be worth living, so banned are they by St Vitus), he probably 
passes his hand across his eyes and gives ıt up These books will 
lmn for him the first fant lineaments, the pictorial chorea begins to 
steady itself There ıs power ın the Quincunx after all if ıt can assist 
the big boy to understand, aye, and sympathise with, the little boy, 
which was ever the most difficult of earthly tasks, as ıt ıs one of the 
most beautiful when accomplished The thought of the Boer little 
boy somehow raises a lump in the throat to-day as once it blew fire 
into the eye and anger into the heart. I would willingly see the pathos 
of their fall as much overdone in print and on platform as were once 
the arrogance and perfidy of <heir attempted ascent But it 1s not 
likely to be so overdone e» Icarus, when he takes the form of a nation, 
can expect few tears at his catastrophe, for a blunder has never aroused 
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so much pity for its doer as acrime They who strike for the sun of 
Sovereignty must take good care that their wings are not of wax. 

It ıs the duty, however, of every Briton to listen to the Boer little 
boy’s efforts to expla himself The exercise for the temper will be 
salutary for one thing, though it were but a purblind reader who can see 
no deeper than the agitated surface of the Boer mind as displayed ın 
these volumes In parenthesis, let ıt be understood at the outset how 
exceedingly difficult it ıs for a genuine Boer to explain himself at all 
Apart from his almost insurmountable tendency to musrepresentation, 
before referred to, the very vehicle of his thoughts, his language, moves 
without springs, as if its axle were broken Vast shoulderings and 
shovings are necessary to make ıt follow anything like a sharp turn or a 
winding track of ideas Many ideas are inexpressible ın it altogether. 
as wholes, and have to be reduced to their constituent parts to be fired 
off one by one, as a teapot whose spout 1s choked discharges with spas- 
modic instalments the liquid necessary to fill a cup of tea So that 
the Boer entering the realms of pen, ink and paper, and of crowded ° 
recollection, with a bursting desire to make of the two one kingdom of 
a book, moves indeed in a world not realised, and much must be forgiven 
him ın the matter of style The Taalis avery bear amongst tongues — 
was ıt not a bear which surprised Doctor Johnson not by dancing well, 
but by dancing at all? There must be no expectation of what Oliver 
Wendell Holmes calls impiously the Ma—caulay flowers (O! Sophon- 
isba! Sophomsba! OF) of literature Exasperatingly enough, there 
must be no expectation of hearing from men capable of picturmg a 
scene to themselves as vividly as the men of few races can do, how that 
scene would have appeared tous What would we not give for a Boer 
Tolstoy to rivet our eyes, to mspire us, to sicken us with pictures 
engraved deep in imperishable metal by the hand of genius, pictures of 
the schanzes, the gun-pits, the laagers ın the evening, the outposts at 
the dawn of day? But one Boer has ever lived who could have done 
this, a fiery soul, who designed many grandeurs for his nation, 
including a coat-of-arms with which to symbolise them, “ whose dreams 
“all ended in moonshine President T F Burgers These volumes 
are quite singular in their unpicturesqueness, in their neglect of oppor- 
tunities with which the writer on war alone is blessed In them bom- 
bardments are noiseless, the veld is nothing but a big meadow, the 
“colours of good and evil,” of victory and defeat, are alike a sober 


‘monochrome Though they deal with not the least pathetic example 


of the most pathetic event on earth, the forfeiture of its existence by a 
nation, even their pathos 1s clumsy and forced Nevertheless, on clos- 
ing the last of them, the reader, if he be a true man, will sit a long time 
silent ın reflection, not unconscious of that stupid lump in the throat 
which troubles true men often, but most of all when confronted with 
the anguish of brave souls whose misery «they themselves, however 
justly, however mevitably, have helped to heap up The Boers are 
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ruserable at their fate , there 1s no doubt about that Let there be no 
unctuous drivellings as to the blessings they have earned by defeat, the 
*blessings of peace and good Government, of fraternity, of being set, 
lıke a’ new jewel, in the tiara of the beauty of the Universe, the British 
Empire These blessings are real enough, but blame not a man who 
weeps for his dead mother though he wins a fortune at her death The 
dawn breaks cheerlessly enough for the survivors of a ship which has 
gone down ın the night Money, cattle, building material and good 
government may heal the sorely stricken body of South Africa. But 
nothing but an immense tolerance and sympathy, products which we are 
thankful to say have not ceased to be amongst the exports from British 
shores, nothing but these will heal the wounds from which the soul of 
the Boer nation ıs bleeding so sorely It will be years before we get 
any thanks, but it ıs not the conqueror who should seek for thanks. 
Time will have brought us all the thanks we want when the Boers, 
reversing Paul Kruger’s grumbling prophecy, shall have “ shut xs up ina 
“ Kraal,” the strong, stout kraal of their hearts 

General Viljoen’s little volume alone will be read with any great 
amount of pleasure by British readers, not because it scratches the 
British back, for, on the contrary, it describes, with no detail of humilia- 
tion onutted, some of the most humihating of our reverses, but because 
of the author’s invariable good humour, and evident desire to be fair, in 
spite of his deep dishke to us A keen sense of the ridiculous, more- 
over, will endear him to his new compatriots, nothing appeals more 
to Britons than laughter holding both his sides ın the very midst of 
the Slough of Despond The gallant General’s description of his 
conduct of his first prayer-meeting (p 168), the surrender of the private 
soldier (p 430), and the kilingly funny account of the trapping of the 
pro-Bntish family at Dullstroom (Chap XXXVIII) deserve a high 
place in the literature of humour But perhaps the gem of the collec- 
tion is the motion proposed by the general at the deadly earnest 
Council of War, held in Glencoe Station after the retirement from 
Ladysmith “That all the generals be asked to resign!” “The 
“motion,” says Viljoen, pathetically, “was not very well recerved, and 
“when it was put to the vote I found that I stood alone, even my 
“seconder having forsaken me” Viljoen pokes unlimited fun at our 
broadcast dissemination of decorations, but his admiration of the—in 
his eyes—foolish nsk young Bnitish officers ran to win what Mr. 
Labouchere would call the distinction of a disc, 1s as unstinted as his 
chaff About his own deeds he is nearly silent, one in particular he 
mentions wsth irritating brevity, his rescue of the apparently doomed 
pom-pom from under the very noses of the stormers of Vaal Krantz, a 
feat the news of which flew, I well remember, all over the battlefield in 
a moment, and deserved to be all over the world for its desperate 
gallantry If the historian will find little that is fresh ın General 
Viljoen’s remumiscences, they will show the man m the street that there 
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is a type of Boer-—a very rare one, perhaps—little inferior to that which 
ranks high in his own ‘nation Of noticeable smiles in the book, there 
1s one of which any man who has experienced the imperfect detonatuort 
of a lyddite shell will at once recognise the fidelity, “it seemed asf a 
“huge cauldron of boiling fat had burst over us” Another describing 
Johannesburg ın the first throes of war is singularly apt, “the streets 
“were palpitating with burghers” And of many remarks in his pages 
that will arrest attention one may be quoted as bemg the first of its 
lund from the Boer side, and one that gives a fair indication of the 
whole trend of General Viljoen’s hearty httle volume—“ Boer and 
“ Briton would be better employed in attempting to find out the virtues 
“rather than the vices in one another’s characters” 

A very different text spires the sermon of the Rev J D Kestell * 
Amidst much that is no doubt the result of genuine feeling, he utters 
a vast deal that is intended deliberately to blow upon the fire of the 
passions of his race, and prevent ıt dying down It 1s certam that , 
many Burghers will endeavour honestly to stifle the racial hatred which 
has so long possessed them, but they will find it difficult to keep the 
flames under when they read such passages as the following — 


With what contempi did the English look down upon us Nat 
some of them merely, but all The lowest soldier vented hts scorn in 
foul language, and even the highest officer there forgot that he should 
be a gentleman, and did not refrain from insulting language (P 180) 
And what shall J say of deeds more horrible than the worst that 
I have related here .. Would that I did not need even to 
aliude to them . Our women were assaulted and tll-treated, so 
that after the departure of the British Flying Columns they were some- 
times confined to their beds for days, and in many cases bore the marks 
of blows and bruises for weeks Worse still! There were many 
attempts at volation, and there were cases tn which violation actually 
took place, efc, etc (P 251.) 

The book 1s sown thick with poisonous seed of this sort, there ıs no 
chapter and there are few pages ın which the British soldier and officer 1s 
not cursed, now as the tormentor of pregnant women, now as a bully 
who did not scruple to stnke defenceless prisoners The Basutos, cres 
Mr Kestell, conducted war with more ruth than the British It is to be 
feared that this passionate Jeremiah is as ignorant of his country’s 
ancient battles which he did not see, as of those modern ones he did 
see —“We were not driven off Platrand (Waggon Hill) by the 
“Devonse he writes, proceeding to argue that the headlong flight of 
the Boers from that bloady hill was the most deliberate of retirements 
Good things in the book are a character of General de Wet, “ friendly 
“to all, mtimate with none, as reticent as the Sphinx, a man whose 
“motto appeared to be not ‘all will come right, but ‘all must be made 
““night’” an outburst against the National Scoufs not wanting in 
rhetorical fire, “Renegades! What can I gay?” and a conversation 
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between a “hands-upper” and an irreconcilable Boer woman at the 
latter’s burning farm (p 225) But these, and a few lively accounts of 
engagements do little to relieve a melancholy and disheartening volume 
Mre Kestell should have remembered that for a minister the duty of 
healing the broken-hearted skould come long before the pleasure of 
making a book, should utterly extinguish it if the two tasks are, as in 
thisy case, antagonistic 
Admuration and anger will fght hard for supremacy in the reader of 
the prince of partidas, the modern Mina’s confused and partisan history, 
and only the anger will be new Christian de Wet was ill-advised to 
write a book Hus genius as z soldier needed no emphasis, his honour 
as a man stood so high that even his adversaries took pleasure in 
* exempting him, a Boer of Boers, from what was ignoble ın the character- 
istics of his nation It is to be feared that in advertising the first he , 
has lessened the latter quality in British eyes He respects his new 
compatriots not at all as soldiers and very hctle as men, and does not 
scruple to stoop to unveracity, or more often, and worse, to con- 
cealment of the truth, tc inform the world of his contempt 
Truly enough in his preface, perhaps with a suspicion of 
the obviousness of his method, he disclaims any attempt to 
tell the whole truth, there is scarcely an engagement in his 
volume in which details are not omitted because they are creditable 
to his enemy, and might detract from the fame of his own exploits 
Describing Nicholsons Nek ne makes no mention of the flank and rear 
fire from Surprise Hill and other detached kopjes which really forced 
the surrender, the paltry sangars, not twelve inches high and of small 
stones, which protected the British from the storm of cross fire, become 
in his narrative “huge boulders and many Kaffir kraals” At Sannas 
Post, he says, “a forest of hands went up” before his men opened fire 
from the Koorn Spruit, whereas, except for the unarmed sick upon the 
waggons, de Wet made no prisoners until the first terrific outburst of fire 
unhorsed and wounded, within a few yards of the Boer rifles, the great 
number of Robertss Horse who were escorting the guns After his 
capture of the convoy on February 16th, 1900, the deliberate abandon- 
ment of which by Lord Foberts to ensure greater issues de Wet ıs 
not a sufficiently great soldier to appreciate, 50 men of Kitchener's 
Horse surrendered to him, after a gallant resistance, in an isolated post 
These men are described as yielding without a shot Both at Redders- 
burg and at Roodeval he declares himself to have been outnumbered, 
whereas at both places the Boer force was the stronger, at fhe latter, 
according toedespatches, by as much as sıx to one At Honing Spuuit 
he explains his failure to vanquish Colonel Bullock’s three hundred 11]- 
armed starvelings by the false statement that he was unable to bring 
his guns into action before the arrival of renforcements ,—the facts 
being that Bullock’s mea, just released from Pretona, and hastily 
equipped with old Martim Henry Rifles, lay for six hours in the open 
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and kept him off under the incessant fire of three guns Throughout 
his book De Wet charges us with arming the natives, making on one 
occasion the monstrous accusation against Colonel Baker of having" 
employed “a band of four or five hundred Kaffirs” who attacked a 
detached commando and “murdered four burghers in a horrible 
“manner” (p 333) After this we are not surprised to hear the Cape 
Mounted Rifles described as “ sweepings,” an epithet which the gengral 
will find difficult to make palatable to that fine force, in spite of his 
caution, typically Boer, in disowning ın his preface all responsibility for 
translation Finally, such remarks as “ the South African soil 1s stained 
_ “by the blood of children slain by England ” will neither endear him to 
his “fellow subjects of the British Empire” to whom he dedicates the 
volume, nor assist them to draw his countrymen “nearer and ever ° 
“nearer by the strong cords of love,” with which pious wish he lays 
down his pen 

But admiration wimsintheend This stern, lonely soldier performed 
his deeds far more nobly than he describes them, of him nothing need 
be remembered but his courage, his swiftness, his resource, his unyield- 
ing patriotism, and his anguish when these were of no avail to save his 
country No State need despair with but a single son like him to strike 
for 1t, there is many a State unblessed by sucha child It 1s difficult 
for us in this broad-based Britain of ours to conceive the courage that 
prompts a man to dash his fists mto the very face of fate when every- 
thing he holds dear is rocking to its fall, when his most trusted friends 
are disappearing ın the mght to aid in undermining the foundations , 
when even his successful blows, each one of them as exhausting as the 
struggle of a dying man, beat harmlessly upon the great impalpable 
mass of calamity impending over him Even when ıt enwraps him, 
when the votes of his comrades in the meeting at Vereeniging are all 
going for surrender, he still lifts up the weapon of his voice and attempts 
with brave words to ward off the final blow And when ıt had fallen, 
when he who had led his burghers through multitudinous perils had to 
face them beside a pile of surrendered Mausers, the truth of his lament 
would be honourable to him were there nothing else true in his book 
“I have often been present at the death-bed and burial of those who 
“have been nearest to my heart, father, mother, brother and friend, but 
“the grief which I felt on those occasions was not to be compared with 
“that I now underwent at the burial of my Nation!” Poor Christian 
de Wet! Will ıt comfort him to reflect that amongst the mighty ones 
of the easth there are few whose tombs shall bear an epitaph so proud 
as that which he has earned — 


Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man.” 


Of Paul Kruger’s pretentious pamphlet littl would,be said here were 
it not Paul Krugers Volumes that contain g falsehood on every other 
{ e 
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page andan insult on the intervening pages possess little interest except 
to collectors of squibs and lampoons Paty it ıs that these connoisseurs 
of malice, in their eagerness to secure so rare a specimen, cannot absorb 
the whole of this and any succeeding impressions, and thus scour the 
world of the ramblings of a mischievous old man The author would 
be welcome to the royalties, 1t would not be the first time that Paul 
also gvas amongst 1ll-won profits The unhappy past of his country, its 
unhappy present—the one has been largely, the other wholly the work 
of Kruger’s hfe Has he nothing better to do with his few remaming 
days than to endanger and trouble his country’s future also? For- 
tunately his attempt is briefer than it looks Never have we been so 
grateful for large type, thick paper and wide margins, nor for the 
fnerciful oecupation of space—to the extent of as much as four pages— 
‘space that might have been filled with Kruger, by the notes of Editor 
and Translator Notes are no longer what Carlyle called them, “ soot- 
, stains,” when they contain most of the truth of the prmted page they 
adorn An hour apiece will suffice for the perusal of these imposing 
volumes, and if the reader on laying them down will sigh that Truth 
hes n them laid out for burial, his eye will at least brighten with admura- 
tion of the splendour of her shroud, for though it ıs faint praise enough, 
the publisher has done his work far better than Mr Kruger 

' It were a task too lengthy to notice, or even catalogue, the mis- 
statements ın this book But they may be typified by the account of 
the detestable treachery of Bronkhorsts Spruit which the author 
“hhngers over” alone of all the engagements of the 1881 campaign as 
affording an exceptional field for unveracity The British, we are 
informed, “ took up a position in a sunken road, whilst the Boers had to 
“charge across the open!” Its fortunate that Mr Kruger does not 
share the belief of his compatriots ın spooks, thus to dare the ghosts of 
the wretched soldiers of the 94th, shot down ın tıme of peace as they 
stood in column of march, to come chattering around his pillow from the 
grave The direct charge against Sir Henry Loch of not only conniv- 
ing at, but suggesting the armed insurrection of Johannesburg, is less 
startling in 1ts mendacity, because throughout the book Mr Chamber- 
lain’s having done the same thing 1s regarded as too well known a 
certainty for more than casual reference. “Lies, treachery, mtrigues 
“and secret instigations against the Government of the Republic these 
“have always been the distinguishing marks of English politics, which 
“found their final goal m this present cruel war” Thus and much more 
Mr Kruger, calling to the thousands “for his fault amerced,” fhat 


If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil 


It 1s no easy business to find something to praise in Mr Kruger’s 
ry e 
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volumes, I believe it to be impossible to find anything to praise un- 
reservedly, in which the work is probably unique If the account of the 
Raid itself is not unfairly given, it ıs because no malice could accentuate 
its folly, nor any boasting mcrease the triumph it brought to Kruger 
Much of the first volume dealing with the early history of the Republics, 
the native wars, the farcical civil-war, the annexation, is instructive, 
though everywhere marred by a rigıd economy of the truth It congains 
one stnking picture, that of Paul Kruger prowling about the laager 
at night, lıstemng hidden to the talk of the burghers around the camp 
fires that he might learn their attitude towards an unpopular decision 
he had given The hunting experiences are admirable No mightier 
hunter than the short, broad-chested Boer dwelt amongst a race of 
bold riders and deadly shots If he had only talked sixty years later 
as brilliantly as he rode and shot in the thirties, the world which has 
now to thank him for nothing would at least have treasured his memory 
as an orator His speeches, some of which are given in an appendix of a | 
hundred pages, are most disappointing, their msincerity on the great 
subject was of course inevitable to his policy, but surely no man ever 
bent an assembly to his will with such little eloquence and inspiration 
as did Kruger the Volksraad Primitive audiences are not as a rule 
exacting in the matter of oratory, the flood of words to bear them along 
unresisting need not roll from the deep springs of genuine passion so 
long as ıt foams on the surface Mr Kruger’s discourses do neither, 
the Volksraad succumbed to clap-trap, and hoisted the white flag un- 
conditionally at a volley of texts 

Little space remains for consideration of Colonel Schiel’s fine 
volume But httle is needed, the soldier of fortune, owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no control, saw no more of the campaign 
than what he calls the “aimless mide” over the frontier, and the battle 
of Elandslaagte, which eliminated his good-humoured person from the 
scene before the curtain was well up If his account of that engage- 
ment ıs sketchy and unintelligible, the lack of detail ıs redeemed by the 
touching account of his long vigil, wounded and immovable, on that 
terrible night of cold, rain, and agony on the captured position Only 
one fresh item does he contribute to the history of the fight, the defec- 
tion and flight of a portion of the “ Detective Corps” at the very outset 
“The wretches,” cried Schiel, “if we only had a gun I would fire on 
“these canazd/e mstead of on the Enghsh!” The rest of the volume 
relates his hfe on pnson-ship and ın camp, and is all readable if a trifle 
long-wingled. So seldom does Schiel lose his temper in misfortune that 
his allegations of starvation, ill-treatment and insult on board the “ Hell 
“ Mongolzan” demand investigation Of the commander of that vessel 
he writes “ Should he himself ever happen to be a prisoner of war, and 
“be tormented physically and morally, let him think of the Afongolzan, 
“and how he treated the prisoners committed to his charge” For the 
rest, the book 1s so good that an Enghsh translation ‘would be welcome 
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The first portion of it, dealing largely with experiences in Kaffir wars, 
1s full of vividtales A curious trait in a man of the author's occupation 
1$ his passionate love of children It might indeed have been suspected 
fron many little passages in his work that Schiel was something better 
than the common swashbuckler he has been painted, had he not so 
carefully painted himself “Iam a soldier,” he declares, “ what does 
“it patter to me for what cause I fight so long as I do fight!” 
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pictures considerably different from those which we discussed 
a month ago This time thei general character is national rather 
than mternational Indeed with the exception of the energetic action 
of Great Britain and Germany against Venezuela all the Powers of 
the world, great and httle, are wholly absorbed by their internal 
affairs, and some of them seem destined to remain thus engrossed 
for a long time to come Agricultural depression and Socialistic 
troubles in Russia, the debates on the Customs’ Tariff and the decay 
of Parliamentarism in Germany, the clash of nationalities in Austria- 
Hungary, the struggle for the imtermediate schools in France, 
the Divorce Bill in Italy, the fall of the Liberal Cabinet in 
Spain, the change of ministry and the announced changes in the 
Constitution in Servia, the fitful emission of sparks from the smoulder- 
ing embers of revolution in Macedonia, constitute the main elements 
of the present state of Europe 


A FRESH turn of the political kaleidoscope reveals a series of 


RUSSIA 


Whatever the shortcomings of our Foreign Office—and they are 
neither few nor inconsiderable—it cannot be demed that Lord 
Lansdowne has hitherto made perceptible headway in smoothng 
away oBstacles to the establishment of cordial relations between 
this country and those States which until very recently regarded 
Great Britain as the enemy of the human race Quite a neighbourly 
feeling at present prevails between England and France, and it 1s to 
be hoped that advantage will be taken of it and of M Delcassé’s 
continuance in office to settle once for all the outstanding differences 
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between the two countries in Newfoundland and in Northern Africa 
France’s attitude towards this country before and during the war, and 
the peremptory refusal of her responsible statesmen to raise at that 
time the question of the evacuation of Egypt, deserve handsome 
recognition With Russia we are assured ıt 1s much more difficult 
to come to any permanent understanding Her forgetfulness of 
treagies, which seem after a certain time to lose all bındıng force in 
her eyes, her restlessness on the borders of Afghanistan, her schemes 
in Persia and her velleities in Thibet, render her, it 1s asserted, an 
object of distrust And appearances, ıt must be admitted, seem to 
bear out this contention But appearances are often deceptive, and 
never more so than in the sphere of politics The Government of 
*the Tsar has, ıt is true, expressed a wish, a sort of pium desiderium, 
to enter into direct relations with Afghanistan, a new department 
of commercial marme has been created in St Petersburg, and the 
: Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch has been appointed its 
director, the Russian Steam Navigation Company will in all proba- 
bility shortly run a line of steamers between Odessa and certain ports 
of the Persian Gulf, including Bushire and Bender Abbas, a new 
railway lne is contemplated from Erivan to the Persian frontier, and 
there ıs talk of Russia extendmg by a few miles the Finmish railway 
so as to join it with the newly-constructed Norwegian line which 
now connects the Arctic Ocean with the Gulf of Bothnia, and of 
making a bid for the Fjord of Ofoten, the waters of which are kept 
from freezing by the warm Gulf Stream But when all these facts, 
rumours and surmises have been duly boiled down, things political 
will be found to remain pretty much where they are Not only ıs it 
doubtful whether the far-reaching and quasi-aggressive plans 
attributed to Russia have any firm roots in the will of her statesmen 
or the Tsar, but it 1s practically certain that, even if they had, the 
means of realising them are lacking 
Internal reforms, or at any rate efforts tc secure such, are now 
the order of the day Russia is ın the throes of cne of those painful 
crises which constitute a stage in the progress of any population, a 
large element of which abandons agriculture for industry For some 
years past the material wellbeing of the peasantry, upon whose 
shoulders the burden of the empire ultimately rests, has been visibly 
on the wane To give but one instance, the consumption of bread 
per head of the population has steadily fallen off | Some writers say 
that M Witte’s policy was to blame, others ascribe the depression 
to other Ministers or measures Desirous of remedying this state of 
affairs whatever its cause, the Government called for data as to the 
state of the peasants and for suggestions as to means of bettering it 
The machmery for obtammg this information seemed to many 
Russians to be the Zemstvos or district representatives—a sort of 
county Parlament well acquainted with every aspect of the question 
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but prone to discuss local questions from a national point of view, 
and thereby to give offence to the central authorities The latter, 
however, passing over those useful bodies, appointed special con» 
‘mittees, entrusted their members with very muted powers, restrxted 
their discussions to the mere symptoms of the economic evils and then 
set them to work 

The first step gave great offence For the Zemstvos consider tpem- 
selves to be better qualified to speak on the distress now prevailing, 
on its proximate causes and on the most effective way of remedying 
the sufferings of the masses, than any other body in the empire And 
1t 1s certain that they are ın possession of a vast amount of formation 
on those matters which cannot be collected by any special commission 
Moreover all the friends of latent Liberalism uphold the claim of the 
Zemstvos to represent the bulk of the population Hence the bitter- 
ness of the protests which the action of the authorities provoked 
Some of these are symptomatic Thus the Marshal of the Nobility s 
of Moscow, acting on h:s own initiative, called together a conference 
of members of the Zemstvo from various districts, who proceeded to 
discuss in secret the situation and the results of their own exclusion 
from the Great Commission The resolutions they passed included 
a request for the abolition of all privileges of the classes and of 
corporal punishment for peasants, for the restitution to the Zemstvos 
of their former powers and of full hberty for discussing social problems 
Another Marshal of the Nobility, Stakhovitch, addressed a very sharp 
letter to the Min.ster of the Interior, Plehve, while Count Heyden, the 
President of the Economical Society, mdited a still more vehement 
epistle to the same official 

The names of the Finance Minister, Witte, and of the Minister of 
the Interior, Plehve, have been mentioned as the respective protectors 
of the parties for and against the Zemstvos, but considering the cam- 
paign in and out of Russia which ıs now being carried on against the 
former personage, and the wild rumours current concerning his alleged 
conflict with the latter, the utmost caution is necessary beforé any 
such reports can be accepted as facts 

It seems to have been established that indirect taxation has gone 
up in Russia—some writers say by 110 per cent—during the past 
nineteen years, owing mainly to the increase of customs duties It should 
be remembered, however, on the one hand, that not all the articles thus 
taxed are necessaries of life, and on the other, that the population 
has m@reased very considerably during the period passed m review 
But what will especially surprise most readers ın this connection 1s 
the statement—which, although advanced by a writer who has studied 
the subject, I am not quite prepared to vouch for—that less than 
twenty-five per cent of this indirect taxation has found its way into 
the chests of the Treasury This assertidn, if trye, would go far to 
show, among other things, that the Goyernment can still tap mch 
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sources of revenue not only without increasing the peasants’ burden 
but while actually hghtening ıt The prophecies advanced by certain 
tnfluential Press organs to the effect that the bankruptcy and ruin of 
Russia ıs impending must therefore, despite the figures set forth, be 
dismissed as exaggerations Those figures undoubtedly look bad, 
but figures alone can, like potters’ clay, be fashioned in any way 
Things seemed at least as bad fifteen years ago when simular forecasts 
were made with equal confidence, yet Russia has managed to pay 
her way and to live up to her reputation of being the one Great 
Power who never curtails the interest on her debt 
The workmen’s troubles which broke out on the Don, almost 
‘ immediately after the peasants’ revolt in Little Russia had been 
* quelled, are doubtless serious enough as a symptom, but their actual 
import has been greatly exaggerated abroad A widespread rising in 
Russia 1s an impossibility, and local troubles are certain to be speedily 
e put down as those on the Don have been The immediate upshot 
of these outbreaks, therefore, 1s almost ml They aré mteresting 
to foreigners because they reveal the growth of a new spirit among 
the working classes, of that spirit which Maxim Gorky has so grapht- 
cally described ın his realistic short stories But the Government, 
keenly aware of the change, has already met the working men half- 
way The latter have recently assembled together in St Petersburg to 
discuss their grievances under the egis of the Central Government— 
an unparalleled proceeding in the Empire of the Tsar Nor 1s this 
all the Mimster of the Intenor promised to do his utmost to further 
their interests and secure their just demands As he evidently meant 
what he said, his promise foreshadows a further experiment in state 
socialism on a grand scale A move of this kind will greatly interest 
but cannot surprise those who have watched the trend of Russian 
domestic affairs for the past fifteen years Indeed it would perfectly 
dovetail with the policy consistently followed during all that time For 
at present the State ıs the largest employer of labour m the Empire, 
and can well afford to draw the extreme practical consequences from 
this fact, remedying the grievances of the employed and setting a 
praiseworthy example to private employers The manner in which 
the Government has lately dealt with the actual disturbances as well 
as with the oral complaints of the working men—now organised as 
they never were before—is a proof that the Minister deems himself 
to be master of the situation, and that there 1s nothing as yet alarming 
m the mternal condition of the country Indeed if Russtashas any 
mussion to perform, as so many of her politicians and statesmen hold, 
one of the conditions of carrying it out 1s and must be such a con- 
tinuous disturbance of equilibrium as will stimulate her people to ever- 
changing activity, and afford them an opportunity of displaying ther _ 
latent forces and inborn talents 
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The German Tariff Bill has been hurried through the Reichstag 
by exceptional measures which have called forth vehement protests 
from the Opposition and its supporters throughout the country, but 
are devoid of international significance The order of procedure 
having been radically changed for the purpose, the second and ¢hird 
readings took place as matters of course In plain words, and from an 
outsider’s standpoint, the situation thus created may be summarised as 
follows The Government needs a majority in Parhament, and as the 
only working majornty must be formed of the Catholic Centre, the 
National Liberals and the Conservatives, it follows that Ministers must 
pay for the support of all these parties by suitable concessions And” 
that 1s precisely what ıs happening The Catholic Centre having 
already received a portion of its share of the good things—for instance, 
the opening of a Roman Cathohc Theological Faculty at the Uniwersity s 
of Strasburg—the Agrarians now insist on having their interests con- * 
sulted Corn therefore will be taxed higher than before, despite the 
conviction of some members of the Government that a reduction rather 
than an increase of the duties would be opportune and beneficial from an , 
economic point of vew The Agrarians cling to the behef that the 
most efficacious help that can be given to agriculture hes in levying a 
higher duty on foreign—z e, mainly Russian—cereals and whether this 
view be right or wrong the Chancello: feels bound to act uponit The 
kernel of the matter, therefore, ıs thus far purely parliamentary 

But other , considerations come mto play the moment the 
German Government opens negotiations for the conclusion of 
commercial treaties with foreign States, for German industry - 
must be furthered as well as German agriculture Now Russia offers 
one of the best markets for German manufactures The Russian 
peasant, however, will be the chief sufferer by the operation of the 
new tariff law, which by shutting out much of his corn will deprive 
him of a considerable portion of his slender income Under these 
circumstances the Russian Finance Minister, especially after the 
warnings to the German Government to which he has given utterance 
in the official organ of his department, can hardly be expected to 
continue to grant unconditionally to German industry the privileges it 
has hitherto enjoyed, seeing that those which are accorded by Germany 
to the Russian corn-growers will have been withdrawn If none the 
less, however, he agrees to a commercial treaty, ıt can only be for some 
other fair guzd pro quo, and the sole compensation to which he can look 
forward when the German corn market 1s partly closed 1s the openmg 
of the German money market and facilities for the floating of a fresh 
loan If therefore Germany and Russia steer clear of a tariff war, agree 
toa modus vivendz and embody it in a commercial treaty, this fact alone 
may be taken by the outside public as a conclusive proof that all the 
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rumours circulated on the Continent about the impending financial ruin 
of Muscovy are mischievous inventions circulated for a temporary 


“purpose 
ITALY 


The application of the New Tanff Bull, should it pass in its present 
forfa, would probably react indirectly but very detrimentally upon Italy - 
as well as Russia and contribute further to loosen the bonds which are 
still supposed to link the Penmsula with the Central European States 
The Commercial Conventions now ın force among the three allies will 
be dissolved as a matter of course, and for Italy that ıs a serious 
loss By’ virtue of the commercial treaty now ın operation between 
Italy ard Austria-Hungary, Itahan wines can be imported into the 
dual monarchy at comparatively low tariff rates This clause, always 
unpopular in Tyrol, was an abomination to Hungarian wime-growers, 
who vainly endeavoured to neutralise its effects At present they have 
an excellent opportunity for getting nd of it root and branch Down 
toa few weeks ago ıt seemed certain that the treaty would run on for 
another year and could not be denounced before the 31st December, 
1903 The Hungarians, however, have since then found out that the 
term begins a twelvemonth sooner, the stipulations on this pomt not 
being identical with those of the Austro-German Treaty And as the 
denunciation must take place at the end of the year, it will mall 
probability be accomplished by the time these pages see the light 
No future treaty between Italy and Austria-Hungary will contain the 
wine clause which formed such a vital portion of the convention that 
has heretofore existed between the two States Light Itahan wines 
which compete with the juice of the Hungarian grape will henceforward 
be handicapped by high tariff duties, and Italy 1s certain to 1etort by 
levying countervailing duties on Hungarian horses and Dalmatian 
timber In this way the sole remaming bond which for a number of 
years kept the two so disparate peoples together, 1mparting to their 
relations the appearance of friendship, will have been definitely severed 
intwain The impending conflict of interests in Macedonia will quickly 
do the rest 

Meanwhile Italy’s relations with Russia grow more cordial in inverse 
ratio as they become less friendly with the central European Powers 


` The next visible and outward sign of this pohtical fnendship is the 


projected visit of the Tsar and Tsaritsa to the King of Italy in Rome 
which is announced to take place next spring The police of both 
countries afe already busy with their preparations for insuring the 
safety of the Imperial guests, and five battalions of foot-soldiers 
will guard the railway line between Civita Vecchia and the Eternal 
City Despite the efforts made to discount the political significance 
of this iternatiqnal eveht, ıt 1s ımpossıble to blink the fact that for 
good or for evil the, two ,great groups of Powers which have hitherto 
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constituted the Triple and the Dual Alliances are rapidly giving way 
to other combinations, without any detriment to Europe or the world. 
For the moment, however, the Italian people are fully absorbed by 
domestic problems, foremost among which ıs the Divorce Bill sow 
before the Parliament Itahan Liberalism, despite the denunciations 
of the Vatican, ıs in reality only skin deep Divorce has hitherto been 
regarded as the Rubicon from crossmg which the most Liberal 
politicians have shrunk back at the critical moment Thus twenty-one 
years ago a Bill on the subject was laid before Parliament by 
the then Mumister of Justice, Villa, but it never got beyond 
the preliminary Committee stage Two years later Villas 
successor, Zanardell, made another attempt to legalise divorce 
and with a lke result The same statesman ıs at» present 
Prime Minister, and disposes of a powerful majority, but despite 
these seemingly favourable conditions it is unlikely that his Bill will 
‘ind a place in the Statute book, owing to the opposition of the clergy 
and of Italian women, headed by the very highest in the Peninsula, who 
having been assured that divorce means the ruin of the family, are 
Jeaving no stone unturned to thwart the endeavours of the Premer. 
The influence of the provincial clergy—a body far more liberal-minded 
ın politics than ıs usually supposed—is paramount in parliamentary 
elections, and candidates bent on obtaining mandates for Monte Citorio 
‘cannot afford to run counter to the current which they set flowing. 
And in this matter of modifying the marriage law the clergy have given 
-such unmistakable signs of their determination to defeat the measure 
that at the elections of members of the Committee five out of the nine 
Parliamentary sections proved adverse to the Bill It does not of 
-course follow from this that it will be also thrown out in the full 
~ Chamber. But even if it passes the Lower House, the chances are 
-extremely slender that the Senate will vote with the Premier, who no 
Jonger seems to take the matter very much to heart - 


SPAIN. 


My predictions respecting the fall of the Liberal Spanish Cabinet 
and the formation of a Conservative Government under Senor Silvela 
have been realised to the letter In the October number of the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW I wrote of Sagasta and the Liberals “They will. 
“be compelled in a few months, possibly in a few weeks, to make way 
“for the Conservatives, who at least entertain firm convictions, stand or 
“fall by principles, and honestly seek to carry out their programme ”* 
Since then the old parliamentary hand, Don Praxedes Sagasta has 
succeeded with exiraordinary ingenuity in staving off the day of reckon- 
ing, though it must be admitted that the Conservative leader cheerfully 
refrained from placing obstacles in his way, being himself m no hurry 

* Contemporary Review, Octohker, 1902 
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to enter upon the succession, seeing that ıt brings with ıt three thorny 
problems, which call for a speedy and definite solution the Cataloman 
demands for Home Rule, the regulation of the finances which have been 
peréistently neglected by the Liberals to the serious detriment of trade 
and commerce, and the relations between the Monarchy and the 
Vatican, to say nothing of the question of Morocco and the entrance of 
Spain into the political current of Europe But nothing could save 
Señor Sagasta, not even the listlessness of his opponents For the 
country was going to wrack and ruin under the régime of a party which 
made no pretence of carrying out any programme, and on the 
sth December the Liberal leader, now ın his 76th year, resigned, prob- 
ably for the last time, a post which he has occupied nie or ten times mn 
° his career without having once linked his name with the introduction of 
any generous measure or the removal of any crying abuse Among the 
many far-reaching blunders for which history will make Sagasta 
responsible ıs the war with the United States, which 1s said to have 
cost his country over 100,000 soldiers, nearly the whole navy, 
#1,000,000,000 and the remains of Spaim’s colonial possessions 
Deserted by many of his friends who were intent on passing at least 
some Liberal measures, broken down in health and attacked by the 
Press, he has left his party disorganised and his country in the throes of 
a crisis to help it out of which will tax the resourcefulness of the Con- 
servative leader and his well chosen colleagues 
The new Cabinet ıs composed of the most capable men of various 
parties who set the interests of their country above those of any political 
section One of the most striking persons among them 1s the Home 
Secretary, Maura, a man of iron will and generous ideas, a Liberal at 
heart Had his advice been followed by Sagasta, the Spanish flag 
would be waving over Cuba and the Philippines to-day He ıs also the 
statesman who in one of his speeches declared that a revolution from 
above 1s absolutely necessary in order to hinder a revolution from below. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aberzuza, who was educated in 
England, was originally a Republican and a warm friend of Castelar, 
and represented the Spanish Republic in Paris nearly thirty years ago. 
The Minister of Finances, Villaverde, whose duties are perhaps the most 
arduous of all under the present conditions, is admitted even by his 
political opponents to be the one man fitted for that unenviable post. 
Over three years ago he set about cleansing the Augean stable of 
Spanish finance, and had almost cleared the ground when his party 
was turned out of office The Stock Exchange has welcomed $s acces- 
sion to power He has already undertaken to balance the Budget with 
a surplus and at the same time to provide for the outlay which the re- 
building of the fleet—a measure unammmously decided upon—will entail. 
But he has wisely resolved to provide the surplus before spending it. 
Meanwhile the Cortes have been prorogued and the new elections take 
place ın April Sefior Silvela has accepted office on purely patriotic 
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grounds and ıs said to have declared that if he fail to carry out his 
programme he will definitely withdraw from public hfe 


THE BALKAN PENINSULA . 


In Servia a change of Government has not unexpectedly taken place, 
and certain modifications of the Constitution are officially asserted to 
form part of the new programme As matters of domestic pélicy, 
incidents of this kind would possess but httle interest for the rest of 
Etrope But the geographical position of the little kingdom, its political 
dependence upon Russia, and its economical nexus with Austria- 
Hungary are such as invest even such incidents as these with the signifi- 
cance of far-reaching political events The number of people who speak 
the Servian tongue ın eastern Europe is very much greater than the total’ 
population of the realm governed by King Alexander, and the question 
of the succession to the throne 1s one which should ıt ever become acute 
will resolve itself into a discussion if not a dispute between the two , 
Great Powers For those and other reasons therefore the fall of the 
Cabinet and the developments which will follow are certain to be 
watched with growing interest by all those who are interested ın the 
maintenance of the peace of Europe Tne bulk of the Servian people are 
Radical and friendly to Russia—the protectress of all Orthodox Slavs 
Another and smaller section would, like the late King Milan, seek State- 
salvation by leaning for support upon Austria-Hungary A year and a 
half ago the Radicals and the Progressives coalesced by order of the 
King, and agieed to form a Coalition Cabmet and carry out the new 
Constitution promulgated by Alexander on the 20th April, 1901. Al- 
though a number of the extreme Radicals withheld their support from 
the new Government, it received such a large majority—108 as against 
24—at the elections that many years of power were prophesied for 
Dr Vuitch, the leader of the combined parties And the Government 
succeeded in coupling its name with a number of Liberal and 
enlightened measures, foremost among which was a law raising the 
status of judges and enabling them to acmunister justice without fear of 
consequences Owing however to a number of various causes—the 
weakness of the Prime Minister among others—the party wasted 
gradually away, and finally the King entrusted General Zinzar-Marko- 
vitch with the formation of a “Business” Government The new 
Premier has issued a brief outline of bis programme in which he 
announces that he and his colleagues will “ adopt measures for effecting 
“on leg@l lines the needful revision of the Constitution” Seeing that 
the present Constitution, which 1s by no means the first promulgated by 
the present King, has had but a trial of eighteen months, that the Crown 
vetoed the Liberal law voted by the Skuptshina on the nght of holding 
public meetings, and that the present head of the Cabinet is a soldier 
and a man ın whom the monarch has unbounded confidence, fears are 
entertained lest the power of the King be unduly strengthened and the 
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liberties of his subjects considerably curtailed The one thing which 
seems at present clear 1s that the law dealing with the succession will 
‘not be tampered with, but beyond that all ıs surmise and doubt 

From the international point of view Servia, like Mohammed’s coffin, 
suspended between heaven and earth, ıs equidistant from the two 
Powers with one of which it 1s her fate to be in close relations The 
mote powerful and the more popular of the two is Russia In her gift 
are most of the territorial prizes for which every Balkan State—includ- 
ing Montenegro—is hungering And the distribution day seems close 
at hand But in ordinary times Russia ıs far off, and a near neighbour 
is sometimes better than a distant relation The near neighbour is 
Austria-Hungary, and the means by which she can put pressure upon 
the little kingdom are many and effective—mainly economic. King 
Milan resolutely threw ın his lot with his powerful neighbour, and he 
was accordingly treated as a reprobate by the “little brother” in the 
north King Alexander has sought—especially since his marriage— ` 
to exchange the friendship of Codlin for Short, but the result of his 
overtures proved unsatisfactory He then made a half-hearted attempt 
to strike up a friendship with the Habsburg Monarchy, but as he 
hesitated to buin his Russian boats, failure overtook him here as well 
Servia has consequently fallen between two stools And to complicate 
matters still more the popularity of the young monaich ıs a thing of the 
past, and he has no direct herr, and the two pretenders who are waiting 
for the psychological hour to strike are patient, prudent, and enter- 
prising withal The significance for good or for evil of the present 
change of Government will largely depend on the modifications which 
they are determined to make ın the Constitution, and on the attitude of 
the freedom-loving people After all it may be useful to have a 
soldier at the head of the Cabinet next Spring when, if the present 
forecast prove correct, Macedonia will be up in arms against the Sultan. 


TURKEY AND MACEDONIA 


Owing manly to the official warning recently published by Russia, 
the Porte has at last promised to turn over a new leaf and carry out 
a series of reforms in Macedonia, and the Powers are minded to watch 
and wait for results The primary aim of the reforms insisted 
upon by the Powers is to quiet the mbabitants of Macedonia 
by enabling them to follow their avocations ın peace But 
the measures outlined by the Porte cannot be expgcted to 
attain thate end For instance, nothing has been suggested 
by way of reforming the methods of collecting the tithes, yet this 
process in 1ts present form is little short of legalised plunder, sometimes 
varied by violence and murder Again, one of the chronic causes of 
disturbance is the circumstance that the Turkish employés being left 
unpaid by the State have to quarter themselves on the people For 
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the last sıx months, for instance, soldiers, officers, and civil servants have 
received no pay at all Until provision ıs made for those public 
servants no degree of good-will can uproot the evil Further, whereas 
the Powers demanded that the Valis or Governors of Monastir, Uoskub, 
and Salomica should be chosen from among the Christians, the Porte 
proposes merely to appoint some Christian advisers to the council of 
the Vals At present trade and commerce are at a ‘standstill 
throughout Macedonia, crimes against life and property are 
nfe Bands of insurgents are strolling about the country, 
the Turkish reserves which were called up but last October 
have not yet been disbanded, and the entire population 1s 
looking forward with hope or fear to the events which are expected 
next Spring An insurrecnon, if the insurgents be left to themselves, ° 
would inevitably end in a mass massacre For there are about five 
Turks to every three Christians, and the former are comparably better 


armed than the latter, to say nothing of the hardy, fearless and cruel , 


Turkish troops The only hope of the non-Turkish elements les in 
the presumed readiness of Bulgaria and Servia to interfere and take 
their part That done, history would repeat itself and the Ottoman 
Empire would become smaller by a potentially rch province and a brave 
though wild people It 1s for this contingency that the little Balkan 
States are at present eageriy preparing, and it was with the object of 
hindering it if possible that Count Lamsdorff has been sent to Vienna 
In all probability the advent of Spring will find the problem ripe for 
solution 


GREECE 


Curiously enough the man who was at the head of affairs in Greece 
when the war with Turkey was declared—a politician regarded by many 
as a kind of stormy petrel—has once more come with flying colours to 
the front. M Delyannis, having just scored a brillant victory at the 
elections has now taken over the reins of Government once more, and 
his popularity ıs perhaps as great as it was before the military reverses 
which compelled him to yield his place to M Ralli In former times 
his domestic policy was generally sound and, so far as is possible ın a 
Democratic country like Greece, thrifty But he never possessed a clue 
to guide him through the mazy windings of foreign affairs ın which, 
on critical occasions, he mvariably lost his way Whether he will 
justify the hopes which his countrymen now repose ın him it 1s impossible 
to say, but his colleagues are on thewhole men of mark ın the country 
The Foreign Secretary, M. Skouzes, occupied the same post on the out- 
break of the war, and the present War Minister, Colonel ’:mbritis, was 
the enterprising adjutant of Vassos who commanded the Greek troops 
in Crete 

VENEZUELA 


By far the most important event of the month is the joint and ener- 
getic action of Great Britain and Germany against the little Republic of 
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Venezuela, for the purpose of enforcing the payment of debts and 
punishing that State for the impunity accorded to those who unjustifi- 
ably interfered with the property and the liberty of German and British 
subsects 

For the action of the Kaiser’s Government, which had been discussed 
over and over again in the German Press, everyone was quite prepared 
Bute the intention of the British Foreign Office to resort to drastic 
methods was very successfully concealed and came as a great surprise 
It is now no longer a secret that the resolution of our Foreign Office 
was taken at the suggestion of the German Government That a 
certain section of the United States Press and more or less prominent 
members of both Houses in Washington would sharply criticise this 
jot action, ascribe ıt to wrong motives and do their utmost to neutralise 
the results, were presumably among the contingencies foreseen and 
provided for by our. Foreign Office It 1s all the more to be regretted 
therefore that the German Press has, in discussing the larger issues 
which may eventually be involved, occasionally wandered beyond the 
bounds of common prudence Consequently one cannot wonder at the 
nervousness of American politicians when one reads such comments as 
this “The recognition of the Monroe Doctnne pure and simple is a 
“ concession far too valuable for us to give officially in return for some 
“milhons which our financial institutions and our merchants have a 
“night to demand of Venezuela ”* 

‘But whatever reserves Germany may make on this matter, the 
mmediate aim of the two Governments—with whom Italy is now acting 
m concert—1is to collect their subjects’ debts and to deter the Vene- 
zuelan authorities from mfringing the rights of British and German 
residents in the future Both those objects are difficult if not hopeless, 
and none of the means of attaming them heretofore proposed can be 
said to be efficacious Certainly the seizure of the customs would not 
suffice because President Castro could establish a cordon just outside 
the occupied custom houses and levy duties as before And to hinder 
this 1t would be necessary not merely to declare war, but really to levy it 
Besides, the importers of foreign merchandise are almost all foreigners, 
an they would of course then cease to bring manufactures into the 
country, whereupon the possession of the custom houses would become 
worthless Further, a blocade without a declaration of war 1s an 
absurdity, and would probably not be recognised by the United States 
On the other hand, a declaration of war by three Great Powers against 
a minature State has the appearance of a monstrosity, and nught well 
provoke the intervention of the Great Republic were it onl¥ on com- 
mercial grounds, for President Castro would then possess a plausible 
pretext for expelling all foreigners It is of course possible to reduce 
by hunger the Venezuelans—who however ought not to be too hghtly 
confounded with their Government, against which many of them are 
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actually m rebellion Buta blockade, even though effective, will never 
accomplish the feat, because supplies ‘can still be imported through 
Colombia Moreover, the bombardment of any place in Venezuela and 
the sinking of ships, however worthless in themselves, are hardly eon- 
ceivable as legitimate actions without a foregoing declaration of war 
And im any case they are calculated to estrange the sympathies of the 
English speaking people of America from those of Great Britain e In 
plain words, the game seems hardly worth the candle Arbitration, 
especially if the United States could be induced to guarantee the carry- 
ing out of the award, would, in the opinion of those whose insight is 
unclouded by emotion or interest, offer the most efficacious solution of 
a problem which should never have been allowed to become so acute 
On the ethical propriety and political expediency of the action of our « 
Government, however, ıt would hardly be fair to offer any opinion as 
yet The data of which we dispose téuch only upon the later stages 
of the question and are wholly insufficient as a basis for a definite 
judgment s 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


T is not a cheerful picture that Mr Rider Haggard presents in his 
two volumes published under the attractive title of “ Rural 
“ England” (Longmans, Green, and Co) The land rapidly going out 
“of cultivation, the landlord impoverished or on the verge of ruin, the 
tenang farmer either insolvent or just holding his own, and the labourer 
aband®ning the country for the town—these are the melancholy 
featuyes which stand out in the author’s account of his systematic 
inves®gation into the condition of agricultural England during the years 
Ig01 and 1902 He 1s no irresponsible alarmist , he gives chapter and 
verse for every statement he makes, and no Englishman who loves his 
_country can close these volumes without a sense of depression almost 
amounting to despair It ıs impossible to do justice within my limits 
to a book at once so interesting and so packed with information I 
can only give the reader a few details illustrative of Mr Haggard’s 
method and conclusions The work embraces twenty-seven English 
counties, with the addition of Jersey and Guernsey, each of which the 
autho1 has visited and closely inspected, interviewmg all sorts and con- 
ditions of persons, from landowner to labourer, and recording the 
substance of what each man said, always from notes taken in his 
presence, and, unless requested to omt it, under his own name Such 
evidgnce ıs in the main icontestable, and, supplemented by Mr 
Haas own comments as a practical farmer of wide experience at 
home and abroad, forms a record the value of which cannot easily be 
overrated 
Turning first to the depreciation in the purchase and rental value of 
land, Mr Haggard instances a farm in Wiltshire covering 700 acres, 
which may be taken as a fair specimen of those in the neighbagrhood 
In 1812 1t wassold for £27,000 , ın 1892 for 4£7,000—a drop of £20,000 
in eighty years When the present tenant hired it twenty-seven years 
ago, he paid £600 a year in rent, and £196 a year tithe In 1go1 he 
paid 4250 a year rent, and the landlord pays the tithe “ But,” said 
ia farmer, “I made more smoney when I paid £800 a year than now 
“when I pay £2 50” Taking two other farms in the same county, 960 
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acres let ın 1882 for £800, ın 1901 for £490, 390 acres let in the same 
years for £4250 and £120 respectively In Dorsetshire 396 acres of hill 
arable land let ın 1862 for £450, in 1901 for £240, 180 acres of grass 
land in 1878 for £352 (plus £46 tithe, paid by tenant), ın 1901 for £262, 
tithe paid by landlord These are typical examples of the figures cited 
by Mr Haggard throughout each county As to the condition of the 
tenant farmer, the testimony is umversal Except in some cases of 
very large holdings under the best landlords, with advantages of rail- 
way communication in proximity to towns and the command of plenty 
of capital, his position ıs deplorable He ıs at best only just able to 
pay his rent and get a bare living, with httle or no interest on his capital 
outlay. But the most pressing question of all is the exodus to the 
towns of all that ıs best in rural life In every part of the coyntry there 
1s the same complaint of the scarcity of labour The young men and 
girls are migrating to the towns, leaving only the old men and wastrels 
behind, from whom the next generation of our peasantry will spring 
The causes to which the author ascribes this depletion of the rural* 
population may be briefly stated as follows (1) The lowness of wages 
as compared with what labour can command, or 1s supposed t@ com- 
mand, in the towns, (2) the indifferent and, ın many counties, Wholly 
insufficient supply of suitable cottages, (3) the glamour of tow life, 
with its amusements and excitements, causing general restlessness 
among the young of both sexes, (4) the dislike of hard manual work, 
and especially a growing distaste for work of any kind, however neces- 
sary, on Sunday, (5) the smattering of education, insufficient for 
permanent future use, but sufficient to create dissatisfaction, (6) the 
absence or ifrequency of good technical and agricultural teaching 
Strangely enough, a comparison of town wages and agricultural wages, 
having regard to the lower rent and cost of living ın the country, 1s not 
altogether, if at all, ın favour of the former. Be this as ıt may, one thing 
1s clearly demonstrated in these volumes—that the agricultural labour 
question 1s now acute, and gives but little promise of amelioration Nor 
is it a question merely affecting the owners and occupiers of land Itis 
of vital import to the present and future well-being of the nation, and 
unless means are found, and found quickly, of keeping the peo on 
the land, must end ın greater or less disaster 

In a very mteresting and impressive chapter Mr Haggard sums up 
the conclusions to which his inquiries have led him “The impression,” 
he says, “ left upon my mund by my extensive wanderings is that English 
“agriculture seems to be fighting against the mills of God” Many 
forces combine to threaten it with ruin, but the greatest of these ıs 
unchecked foreign competition, fostered as ıt ıs by the preferential rates 
granted by the railway compamies to imported produce I can merely 
touch upon the remedies suggested Protection 1s considered, but dis- 
missed as impracticable—“ an attempt to drag ıt forth would result m 
“something very like a civil war” With regard to the rural exodus, 
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the advantages of small, or farm cottage, holdings as an inducement 
to the labourer to remain are insisted upon, but under certain well- 
‘defined conditions to be cieated by an extension of the Housing of the 
Werking Classes Act of 1890, and financed by a system of co-operative 
Credit Banks established and controlled by the Board of Agniculture 
The present system of rural education 1s condemned as a town system, 
tending to turn people to the towns Mr Haggard suggests that the 
school children should be allowed, as m various Continental countries 
and in some of the Australasian Colonies, to work on the land in summer 
and kept to their books in winter Turning from proposals more 
immediately concerned with keeping the labourer on the land, Mr 
Haggard advocates, in the interests of agriculture at large, the equalisa- 
tion of the incidence of rates in the case of real and personal property , 
the abolition of Copyholds and the cheapening of land transfer, the 
multiplication of light railways, the branding of foreign meat, the 
promotion of co-operative associations , the strengthening of the powers 
of the Board of Agnculture to maugurate as well as sympathise with 
1emgdial measures, and, finally, the establishment of an “ Agricultural 
“Pæt,” to be worked as a bianch of the present Post Office, and upon 
theglines of the existing Parcels Post This Mr Haggard regards as 
“by far the greatest and most far-reaching” of the remedies he pro- 
poses, and he has elaborated a scheme by which the experiment, if 
successful, might be extended so as to deal with goods in bulk by means 
of traction-trains Whether such a scheme 1s practicable ıs not for me 
to decide But, anticipating the strongest objection—the initial cost of 
inauguration and mamtenance—-Mr Haggard pertinently says “ When 
“ milhons are so easily forthcoming for enterprises of the character of 
“the Uganda Railway, which is not hkely to prove a remunerative m- 
“vestment, it is hard that help should be withheld from such home 
“schemes as I have suggested on the ground that, commercially, they 
“might not pay” 
I fear that this necessarily bald and imperfect summary of Mr 
Hagegard’s main proposals may give readers the impression that “ Ruial 
gland” 1s a “dry” book On the contrary, ıt cannot fail to be of 
fafMinating interest to everybody whose heart ıs in the country It 1s 
an “open-air book” m the truest sense of the term, written with a 
personal charm and a whole-hearted love of the soil, of growing things, 
of country sights and sounds, that, despite its ballast of facts and 
figures, carries it into the domain of hterature As a faithful and, 
within its limits, complete picture of rural England at the clo#e of the 
nineteenth century I think ıt will live for many generations to come 


* * + * 


Messrs Duckworth and Co have published two new volumes of 
essays by Sir Leshe Stephen, forming Vols III and FV of the author’s 
“ Studies of a Biographer” The papers here collected, fifteen ın 
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number, are repnnted from articles which appeared in the Natonal 
Review, the Quarterly, and other periodicals, and were well worth pre- 
serving in this permanent form As a critic Sir Leslie Stephen possesses 
qualities of his own which give his writings a distinct flavour, very 
delightful to the discriminating reader Even ın dealing with such well- 
worn subjects as “ John Ruskin,” “ Thomas Henry Huxley,” “ Shakes- 
“ peare as a Man,” and “ Milton,” his treatment ıs fresh and suggestive 
With a breadth and depth of reading such as few critics can command, 
he carnes his scholarship as a man of the world, never falling into 
pedantry, and never forgetting the wholesome truth that books were 
made for men, not men for books The least dogmatic of writers, 
divergence of opinion is a sure passport to his terest, he exammes 
with unruffled urbanity, and emphasises his own point of view with a 
playful irony that 1s far more destructive to opposing theories than the 
table-thumping methods of less courteous debaters There are, of 
course, the defects of these qualitres—one could wish for little more 
enthusiasm in Sir Leslie's tieatment of one’s own especial favourites 
But critics aie many, and when we are in the mood for perfervid eqlogy 
with a little less sanity, we know where to turn 

In the present volumes Sir Leslie Stephen touches on a wider vanity 
of subjects than considerations of space allow me to deal with fF can 
but indicate and recommend Among the essays that have given me 
most pleasure are those on “ The Browmmng Letters,” “ James Anthony 
“Froude,” “Robert Louis Stevenson,” “The Cosmopolitan Spit in 
“ Letters,” “ Anthony Trollope,” and a delightful chapter “In Praise of 
“Walking,” which will appeal irresistibly to all who combine the love 
of books with the joys of the open road In Sir Leshe, so he tells us, 
“the author ıs but the accidental appendage to the tramp” “If I turn 
“over the intellectual album which memory 1s always compiling, I find 
“that the most distinct pictures which ıt contains are those of old walks 
ss The labour of scribbling books happily leaves no distinct 
“ mpression, and I would forget that it had ever been undergone, but 
“the picture of some delightful ramble includes incidentally a reference 
“to the mghtmare of lrerary toil from which it relieved me” And he 
recalls pleasant memories of bygone walks, among them one memoW@ble 
tour along the coast from the mouth of the Bristol Avon by the Land’s 
End to the Isle of Wight Incidentally, he subpoenas the great literary 
walkers of the past ın his support, from Shakespeare, who doubtless 
conscientiously observed his own maxim, “ Jog on, jog on, the footpath 

“ way, '¢o Carlyle, whose walk with Irving from Glasgow to Drumclog 
1s so vividly described in the Remznzscences The literary movement 
at the end of the eighteenth century was due in no small measure to the 
habit of walking : 


Wordsworth’s poetical autobiography shows how every stage in his 
early mental development was connected with, some walk in the 
Lakes. The surrise which startled him on a walk after a night spent 
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in dancing first set him apart as a “ dedicated spinit.” His walking 

tour in the Alps—then a novel performance—roused him to his first 

. considerable poem His chief performance ıs the record of an 
* excursion on foot He kept up the practice, and De Quincey 
calculates somewhere what multiple of the earth’s circumference he 
had measured on his legs, assuming, ıt appears, that he averaged ten 
miles a day De Qu:ncey himself, we are told, slight and fragile as 
he was, was a good walker, and would run up a hill “like a squirrel” 
Opium eating 1s not congenial to walking, yet even Coleridge, after 
beginning the habit, speaks of walking forty miles a day in Scotland, 
and, as we all know, the great manifesto of the new school of poetry, 
the Lyrical Ballads, was suggested by the famous walk with Words- 
worth, when the first stanzas of the Axctent Mariner were composed. 


Altogether this ıs a delightful essay, worthy to rank with the best that 
has been written on the subject 

Sir Leshe’s study of Robert Louis Stevenson is an admurable example 
of the critic’s finely balanced methods While fully recognising 
Stevenson’s literary genius, his wonderful command of style and tech- 
nique, Sir Leslie deals out some severely sifted praise which will not be 
palatable to worshippers at the shrine, but is none the less hkely to 
accord with the ultımate verdict Personally, I think ıt 1s as an essayist 
and as the poet of simple childhood that Stevenson will hve longest— 
by Vergenzbus Puerssque, and Men and Books, and the Child's Garden 
of Verse, rather than by his romances Huis most ardent admirers must 
admit with Sir Leslie that ‘there rs a whole range of sentiment familiar 
“to other writers which Stevenson rarely enters ot even touches” He 
had absolutely no insight into the nature of women, and knowing his 
weakness in this respect rarely attempted to portray a feminine 
character For this self-criticism and restraint we must be thankful, 
but it certainly subtracts very considerably from his pretensions to rank 
with the great novelists The secret of Stevenson’s exalted position in 
hterature durng the later years of his hfe 1s, I think, to be found in his 
own personal charm He had the good fortune to number some of the 
leading critics among his personal friends, and under the spell of his 
individuality they lifted him to a pmnacle of fame which has already 
become a httle shaky, and ıs scarcely likely to be upheld by posterity 


hi x ae * 


Turning from Sir Leshe Stephen to a very different school of 
criticism, I have been reading a volume of papers by Mr G K (Chester- 
ton, collected from The Daily News and The Speaker under the title of 
“Twelve Types” (A L Humphreys)  Itis like passing from the calm 
of an October day into the buffetings of a boisterous morning in March 
when hats are flying and chimneypots threaten danger to the wayfarer 
below Mr Chesterton ıs, without doubt, one of the most brillant and 
stimulating of our young critics His fertility of ideas, his power of 
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looking at famihar objects from a new pomt of view, his sheer clever- 
ness, are amazıng But I do not see how he can ever become a really 
great force m criticism until he restiains his love of paradox withir 
reasonable limits, and ceases to regaid imfallibility as his birth- 
nght At present, too, there is a rush and hurry about his 
work which obscures his sterling qualities, he gives the reade: 
no breathing spaces, no passages of calm reflection his 
opinions are presented, not as opmions, but as mcontrovertible truths 
concerning which there can be no manner of doubt whatever This is 
the more irritating in one who habitually thinks and writes in paradox , 
for the fruits of paradox require careful examination before they can 
be accepted as sound In the present volume Mr Chesterton takes 
“twelve types ”—Charlotte Bronte, William Morris, Byron, Rope, St 
Francis, Rostand, Charles II, Stevenson, Thomas Carlyle, Tolstoy, 
Savonarola, and Sir Walter Scott—and, giving an average of fourteen 
well-spaced pages to each, “sizes” them up, so to speak, as if it had 
never been done before and would never be done again There 1s a 
famous living surgeon who, m the days when he used to lecture to 
hospital students, was wont to clinch each section of his discourse with 
the formula, “ Well, that’s all about shat/” One can imagine Mr 
Chesterton uttering a similar sentiment as he dashes off the final 
sentence of each of these papers I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that “Twelve Types” is in any way a neglhigeable book Far 
from it There 1s not one of these papers that will not repay the reading 
Mr Chesterton has a definite message to deliver—a gospel, as I under- 
stand it, of ultra-romanticism But in these degenerate days when, as 
Mr George Russell has lately lamented, nobody seems “ cocksure” 
about anything, oracular teaching will only succeed in writating where 
a more balanced exposition might influence 
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In the first volume of Professor George Saintsbury’s “ History of 
“ Criticism and Literary Taste ın Europe,” published just two years ago 
by Messrs Blackwood and Sons, the author ploughed his way through 
the sands of classical and medieval criticism with an unflinching couré¥e 
and a conscientious devotion to the task he had undertaken that won 
the praise of even the most carping critics There were, it 1s true, oases 
in the desert—Aristotle, Longinus, Dante, among others, afforded 
pleasant resting places, without which the traveller mght never have 
returned, But they only emphasised the aridity of the vast wastes 
surrounding them [In the second volume, now issued, Mr Saintsbury 
reaches the more fertile plains of the Renaissance, and extends his 
survey through some three centuries to the dechne of eighteenth 
century orthodoxy If the thing was to be done at all, it could scarcely 
have been done better Mr Saintsbury is oneeof the few living men of 
letters who could have got through the immense amount of repellent 
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reading matter involved without breaking down, ın hterary sanity if not 
n physical health Most would have abandoned the undertaking half- 
way through the first volume, or, persevering with dulled brain, produced, 
a hopelessly chaotic medley without shape or form When one con- 
siders the difficulties overcome, and examines the orderly and reasoned 
arrangement of the work, criticism of details gives place to praise of the 
general achievement Indeed, from a mere sciolist like the present 
writer, who 1s always dissipating m “ recent books,” detailed criticism of 
this monumental work might savour of presumption 

The second volume is naturally of far greater general mterest than 
the first, the English critics being well represented in the chapters on 
“ Elizabethan Criticism,” “ Dryden and his Contemporaries,” and “ From 
“Addison to Johnson” Mr, Saintsbury defends what may seem to 
some the disproportionately large space given to his own country by 
boldly stating his opmion that the superiority of French and German 
criticism 1s “a fond thing vamly invented” It was Matthew Arnold 
who set the fashion of speaking of English critics as vastly inferior to 
those of France and Germany Mr Saintsbury will have none of it 


It ıs not tiue that, with the doubtful exception of Sainte-Beuve, 
foreign countries have had any critics greater than our own, while they 
have, even put together, hardly so many great ones In everything 
but mere superficial consistency Dryden is a head and shoulders 
above Boileau as a critic. Coleridge a head, shoulders and body 
above the Schlegels, whom he followed Long before Sainte-Beuve, 
Hazlitt had shown a gentus for real criticism, as distinguished from 
barren formula-making, which no critic has surpassed And Mr. 
Arnold himself, with fess range, equity, and sureness than Sainte- 
Beuve, has a finer literary taste and touch As for that general 
superiority of French criticism of which we have heard so much. the 
unerring voice of actual history will tell us that 1t never existed at all, 
except, perhaps, for a generation before 1660, and a generation before 
1860, the latter being the period which called forth, but misled, Mr. 
Arnold s admiration. With this last period we do not deal here; 
nor with the Romantic revolt, in dealing with which it will be 
pertinent to appraise the relative excellence of Lessing and Goethe as 
compared with Coleridge and Hazlitt. 

Mr Saintsbury 1s particularly happy ın his treatment of Dryden and 
Johnson The former’s Prefaces and Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets” 
are examined with a gusto that ıs infectious In the “ Lives” he sees 
the originals of that combination of biography and criticism which has 
become so popular m our own day* “Ther criticism 1s all te more 
“ valuable for being the criticism of their time When we read Johnson’s 
“remarks on Milton’s minor poems ıt 1s foolish to rave, and it 1s ignoble 
“to sneer The wise will rejoice in the opportunity to understand 
S We may freely disagree with his judgments, but we can 


* “AM but the originals,” "I should say, for, as Mr Saintsbury points out, 
Dryden’s Lives of Lucian and Plutarch are the real originals 
Ld 
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“never justly disable his judgment; and this ıs the real criterion of a 
“ great critic” 

The third and final volume of Mr Szintsbury’s History will be, m 
many respects, the most interesting of tae three, and, after the sdiffi- 
culties surmounted in the earlier volumes, should prove comparatively 
easy writing Tne work as a whole is rot likely to commend itself to 
“ the general reader,” whose reading ıs not so general as the term might 
imply , but to the student of literature 1: will be invaluable, furnishing 
as it does a synoptic yet practically exhaustive survey of European 
hterary taste, from the earliest texts tc the present day, such as no 
previous writer has had the hardihood toattempt There are particular 
points in Mr Saimtsbury’s work from winch critics of other schools will 
dissent That 1s mevitable, and even desirable . . 


¥ * * * 


Mr J M Barrie’s new book, “ The Liztle White Bird” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), has been so fully treated in the newspapers and weekly 
reviews that it is almost superfluous to cr-ticise ıt ın these pages Truth 
to tell, the best way to read “The Lrtle White Bird” is to throw 
criticism to the winds and give one’s self up unreservedly to Mr Barnie’s 
mood Those fortunate people who have moonshine in their souls will 
be enchanted , those who have none wil be a httle puzzled, and even 
itritated , while those who combine a little moonshme with the exercise 
of the critical faculty will be torn two weys The reader with a feeling 
for the delicacies of literary expression zan scarce turn a page without 
being arrested by some happy conceit, now pathetic, now whimsical, 
now quietly humorous, but always exquisitely expressed It seems un- 
grateful to criticise adversely a book studded with fancies such as this 
“When the first baby laughed for the first tıme, his laugh broke into a 
“million pieces, and they all went skippmg about That was the 
“begining of fairies” Or this. 


The only ghosts, I beleve, who creep into this world are dead 
young mothers, returned to see how their children fare. There is no 
other inducement great enough to bring the departed back They 
glide into the acquainted room when day and night, their jailers, 
are in the gnp, and whisper, “ Flow 1s it with you, my child?” 
but always, lest a strange face should frighten him, they whisper 
it so low that he may not hear . What ıs saddest about ghosts 
1s that they may not know their child They expect him to be 
just as he was when they left him, and hate the unknown boy he 
hfs become These are the ghosts that go wailing about old 
houses, and foolish, wild stories are invented to explain what is all so 
pathetic and simple. 


Yet, considered as a book, “The Little White Bird” has many and 
serious faults, extending ın sigmificance, ase concerning Mr Barrie, 
beyond the book itself It 1s episodical and disjointed to the verge of 
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ıncoherency , the author seems to have lost all power of self-criticism 
and literary poise, and his attempt to blend a human love-story, a pure 
fasry-tale, and a study of the child mind in one is both unconvincing and 
distracting The sentiment, too, ıs constantly degenerating into senti- 
mentalism I have spoken cf “Mr Barne’s mood,” but it 1s to be feared 
that the mood has become a fixed habit of mind, and that we shall never 
get those novels of real life for which Mr. Barrie’s admirers have been 
waiting so long It 1s a pity, for though moonshme has a distinct 
place and value im the universal scheme of things, giving a beauty of its 
own to the objects it touches, ıt ıs not well to dwell in it too long 


* * * * 

My only other excursion into “ recent fiction” this month has been in 
the pages of “ The Disentanglers,” by Mr Andrew Lang (Longmans, 
Green, and Co) “Its all chaff, but they won’t see it,” said one of Mr 

e. 

Lang’s characters , and the remark may be taken as fairly summing up 
the book and the attitude of some of its reviewers, who, I fancy, have 
treated Mr Lang rather more seriously than he intended After pro- 
tracted studies Spinoza, we are told, would unbend his mind by setting 
spiders to fight each other, watching their combats with immoderate fits 
of laughter So we can picture Mr Lang, in the intervals of probing 
the Gowrie Mystery to its depths or of instructing an ignorant world 
as to the true inwardness of totem-worship, dashing out into the play- 
ground of “ The Disentanglers ” with the high spits of a schoolboy at 
eleven o’clock break The book might very appropriately be called 
“The Recreations of a Man of Letters” It takes the form of a series 
of “adventures ” of the approved Sherlock-Kettle pattern, each complete 
in itself, and strung together, ın the manner of their popular prototypes, 
by the thread of a “ Great Idea” The Idea is conceived by two clever 
but impecunious young men, who open an agency for the disentangling 
of undesirable matrimomal engagements Ther scheme is very m- 
genious, lending itself to farcical treatment of the most diverting kind - 
“We enlist a lot of girls and fellows like ourselves, beautiful, attractive, 
“ young, or not so young, well connected, intellectual, athletic, and of all 
“sorts of types, but all roe, all without visible means of subsistence 
“We enlist them, we send them out on demand, carefully selecting our 
“agents to meet the circumstances in each case They go down and 
“disentangle the amorous—well, by entangling them” The subse- 
quent “adventures” arise out of the cases entrusted to thissnovel 
agency Mr Lang writes in a spint of pure burlesque, aiming his satiric 
shafts at everybody and everything, literary, academic, and social 
Some of the points he makes will probably be a little too esoteric for 
the average reader, but those who know the literary coudzsses should 
find plenty of amusement ur these pages 
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When Mr Archibald Colquhoun was travellmg m the East in 1901, 
gathering material for his volume on “The Mastery of the Pacific,” it 
would seem (though he never told us) that he was on his honeymoon 
trip In “Two on ther Travels” (Heinemann) Mrs Colquhoun now 
gives us her account of che tour, which makes a very entertaimmg book 
of travel-gossip The tone is delightfally unconventional and unm- 
structive Mr Colquhocun—the “Andrew” of Mrs Colquhoun’s book ° 
—uis the business member of the firm, and to him the reader must go for 
information concerning exports and imzorts, spheres of influence, and 
other unconsidered trifles, there 1s nothing about “ mastery” in these 
pages, except the mastery of Andrew Shortly after their engagement 
Andrew said “ Would you like to take a run out to the East after we 
“are married?” . . 


Andrew ıs the sort of man who always talks of “taking a run” to 
any place. He says one morning at breakfast, “ shall we take a run 
over to Central America?” and if, ina fit of absent-mindedness, J 
say, “certainly!” he ıs just as likely as not to call and take steamer 
tickets that very afternoon Wher he spoke of “the East,” I had 
a delightfully vague idea of what he meant, but, of course, I gave 
the stereotyped reply without which no newly engaged conversation 
would be complete “Anywhere with you, darling!” 


They travelled by a Japanese ship from London to Singapore, vá 
Ceylon, thence, with many diverting episodes by the way, to Java, 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands, Japan, and Corea, returning home from 
Vladivostock by the Trans-Siberian Railway As a series of uncon- 
ventional umpressions of these countries, brightly written and full of 
humorous observation, Mrs Colquhoun’s book can be commended to 
globe-trotters and stay-at-homes alike It 1s particularly well-illustrated 
with a number of full-page reproductions of drawings by the authoress, 
while the numerous thumb-nail sketches scattered throughout the 
volume are as amusing as the narrative itself 


A READER 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LONDON 
i EDUCATION PROBLEM. 


ARLY ın the coming session the Government is to crown its 
. Education policy with the destruction of the School Board 
for London To the happy-go-lucky Londoner the fact will, I fear, 
give little or no concern’ For thirty-two years good men and women 
have given of their best for the half milhon of youngsters attending 
London’s Board Schools They have gone down to the Offices on 
the Victora Embankment daily and toled away silently and 
obscurely that to-morrow’s citizens may the better steward the 
national heritage to which they are the hes (But what odds to the 
Cockney? Make the chorus a httle more raucous and wave the 
Sceptre of Empire, the daton of the Music Hall Conductor, a I:ttle 
more vigorously, and—zķaťs all nght) For public approval they 
have had the sneer of the Drury Lane pantomimust and the gibe of the 
comic print Lord Lawrence, Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Canon 
Cromwell, Dr Gladstone, Professor Huxley, Mrs Fenwick Miller 
Samuel Morley, Earl Stanhope, Sir Philip Magnus, Mr Francis Peek, 
Mrs Garrett Anderson, Dr Rigg, W H Smith, the Earl of Harrowby, 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Lord Sandhurst, Bishop Thorold, Sir Richard 
Temple, Miss Davenport Hill—these, and their like, have been the 
men and women who by their unselfish devotion have made, out of 
the most unpromising maternal, the London Board School system of 
elementary schools one of the very finest in the world Run down 
from Victoria to Clapham Junction or from Cannon Street to Nun- 
head See those tall buildings dotted here, there and everywhere 
rearing their Upper Stories far above the forest of mean-looking 
chimney pots—social Beacon-Lights that mark for the yotthful 
voyagers the fair-way that hes so narrow between the shoals and 
quicksands of London life Drop into the little Board School of 
some obscure country village What 1s this? The London School 
Board Syllabus of Religious Instruction Pay a visit to a Board 
School in some great provincial Industrial Centre—the London 
_, VOL, LXXXII ~ ° Ir 
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School Board Syllabus of Instruction for Housewifery Try south- 
ward and some Séasıde Cıty—the London School Board Syllabus of, 
Physical Trainmg Enter the offices of a great Midland School 
Board—the London School Board Code of Regulations for Managers ; 
And the doom of this great and beneficent stitution 1s sealed! 
Sealed by a Government whose own Education Mimster frankly tells 
its members that they belong to a class which 1s honestly convinced , 
that many functions in modern civilhsed life are best performed by 
people who are ignorart! my 


THE WORK OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 


But do not let me moralise too long Let me get to the essential 
facts of the case What is the problem that is to be hustléd through 
the House of Commons in two short weeks, as they tell me, ina Bill 
of’ two short Clauses which are to become operative by reference to 
the Act just passed? (‘We have just given one Session to Educations 7 
‘and were not gomg to give another, not even- for the sake of a 
‘place like London ’—this ıs how the matter 1s stated by the average” 
Munistenalist ) 

' First of all there is the work of the London School Board itself 
Let me try to describe it very bnefly The Board consists of 55 
members elected for zı Electoral Divisions The City, the South- 
wark, the Greenwich and the East Lambeth Divisions elect four 
members each Chelsea, Hackney, the Tower Hamlets, and West- 
minster elect five each Finsbury and West Lambeth elect six 
each Marylebone elects seven The voter uses his votes on the 
cumulative plan, which 1s bad Further, the Divisions are very 
unwieldy Take, for example, my Division, West Lambeth It 
stretches from the Waterloo Bndge in the North to Norbury Station 
in the South, and from Dulwich village in the East to Putney Vale 
in the West It covers 24 square miles, has a population of over 
600,000 people, possesses 203 Board School Departments, and: has 
80,000 children upon the rolls of these schools Clearly this 
Divisional plan ıs too cumbrous All parties at the Board are agreed 
as to this, and the general view ıs that the School Board electoral 
areas—if the ad hoc principle is to be perpetuated—should be 
identical with those for the London County Council 

The 55 members of the Board, thus constituted, have an enormous 
amount of work and responsibility thrust upon them The Board 
itself*meets every Thursday in Public Session and sits from three to 
six or seven in the evening—sometimes later There are seven 
standmg Committees School Accommodation and Attendance; 
Works, School Management, Evening Schools, General Purposes , 
Finance, and Industral Schools Two sof these meet weekly, the 
others fortuightly Additional to these there are no fewer than 32 
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Sub-Committees, some of which meet weekly sud most -of them not 
less often than fortnightly , 

*For the year ended November 30th, 1902, the total number of 
meetings called of one sort and another reached the enormous figure 
of 706! 7 

Let us see the nature of the work to be done There are 1,418 > 
Boat School’ Departments with an enrolment of 536,000 children 
and a teaching staff ot 11.235 adult and 2,284 juvenile - teachers 
Then there are 10 “Special Schools” for the Blind, accommodating 
256 pupils, 18 “ Special Schools” for the Deaf accommodating 730 

, pupils, 60 “Special Schools” for the “ Mentally Defective” accom- 
- modating 2,781 pupils, 4 “Special Schools” for the “ Physically 
* Defective” accommodating 231 pupils, 2 “Industral Schools” 
with'143 inmates, 3 “ Day Industrial Schools” with 175 pupils, and 
2 “Truant Schools” with 564 mmates Let the reader picture for 
himself what a stupendous public service is here involved Obviously 
* the 55 members of the Board cannot do a great deal by way of 
personal contact with individual schools, though it ıs remarkable how 
many visits to schools the hardest worked members of the Board, 

Who ‘give of course a// their waking hours to the work, contrive to 
fit in ~~ To assist them in the work of local school management the 
Board has created 251 bodies of Local Managers, each supervising, 
under the Board’s Regulations, from one to eight or nme schools 
There are over 2,000 Managers Of this number 348 are clergymen 
of the Church of England and 135 are Nonconformist munuisters, 
making a total of 483, or nearly a fourth of the whole number The 
total number of groups of managers 1s, as said, 251 Of these, 55 
have Chairmen who are clergymen, and nine have Chairmen who 
are Nonconformist mmusters, making a total of 64, and these Chair- 
men are elected by the groups Here is the sigmificant fact that the 
parson, as such, has no need to ask the preferential treatment the Act 

of 1902 gives him ın the matter of schoo] management Let him 

take his chance with the others in fair and open competition and he 
will do very well 

I have said nothmg so far about the great Central Offices upon 
the Victoria Embankment, and the 11 “ Divisional” Offices scattered 
over the metropolis I will only now stay to add that the “Head 

“ Office” staff numbers 559, the Supermtendents of Visitors, Visitors 

and Local Staffs, 444, the Schoclkeepers, 464, the Correspondents 

and their Staff, 35, the Clerks of Works and Artisans, 154, an@l the 

Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and Special Instructors, 49 Perhaps I 

may round off this brief review of the work of the Board with the 
necessary -reminder that it involves a public expenditure of over 
three millions a year, over two of which come from the pockets of the 
ratepayers The Board’s cutstanding Loans Account, by the way, 
amounts to no smaller a sum than nearly eleveri millions of money 
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THE LONDON VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS i 


But the work done by the London School Board does not exhaust 
the Elementary Education of the children of the metropolis ‘There 
are still the Denominational Elementary Schools There are 1,500 
of these and they accommodate 218,000 pupils of precisely the same 
class as those attending the Board Sckools Speakmg gerftrally 
these London “ Voluntary” Schools are in the most hopeless state 
of financial distress and are ‘struggling on in the most wretchedly 
starved manner ‘That they achieve the results they do 1s a wonderful* 
tribute to the self-denial and devotion of thei teachers who are 
grievously handicapped by their surroundings 

The new authority for London must drastically overhaul these 
schools Apply whatever touchstone you please and you find their 
condition seriously defective ın contrast with that of the average 
Board School In the London Board Schools the annual “ mam, 
“tenance” charge per child was last year £3 17s 1d per head, and 
I deny emphatically that this meant the expenditure of a penny too 
much It is less thar ıs spent in most of our Colonies for mstance 
In the London Voluntary Schools it was only 42 13s od per 
head Both sets of schools got pretty much the same amount of 
money from the central exchequer Tke Board Schools, however, 
fell back upon the rates for supplemental aid to the extent of 
£2 4s gd a head In the Voluntary Schools—which must rely 
entirely upon voluntary contributions for their local support—the 
supplemental aid was only 8s 8d per child, and even if the 3s od 
a child collected in school fees from the parents were added, the total 
of income from local sources would only be 12s 5d per child The 
result of this lack of adequate financial aid ıs lamentable to the last 
degree Many of the Voluntary Schools are in a chronic state of 
bankruptcy, with their banking accounts always overdrawn Look 
at some of the direct educational results Under the London 
Board there is an adult certificated teacher for every 51 children 
on the rolls In the London Voluntary Schools there is a 
certificated teacher for every 137 children! Practically there are 
no certificated assistant teachers in the London Voluntary Schools, 
“after the head teacher the staffs are composed of ex-pupil teachers, 
juvenile pupil teachers, and “ Article 68’s” Let me select here and 
there a few further facts at random for purposes of comparison 
Fousteen thousand four hundred and seventy-one London Board 
School girls qualified last year for the grant for laundry work On 
that proportion there should have been 5,800 Voluntary School girls 
qualifying There were 1,617. Thirty-six thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-two London Board School boys qualified in Manual 
Instruction On that basis 14,700 boys should have qualified in 
the London Voluntary Schools One thousand four hundred and 
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eighty-one was the actual number So it ıs wherever one cares to 
sample ıt Obviously things cannot go on hke this The so-called 
Voluntary system is just as dangerous an anachronism in London as 
it was in the provinces It has now disappeaied in the provinces It 
will have to go m Londòn The new Authonty therefore will have 
to take over, control, and finance the “ Voluntaty ” Schools 


TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


But it will have to do more It will have to take over the work of 
Higher Education ın London, for all parties are agreed that 
Educational and Admınıstratıve co-ordination must be secured as a 
first principle ın any change What ıs involved ın London’s Higher 
Education? In the first place there is the work of Technical Educa- 
tion now being accomplished by the Techmical Education Board of 

ethe London County Council That Board consists of 35 members 
thus constituted — 

Representatives of the LCC, 20, of the London School Board, 
3, of the Trustees of the,City Parocinal Chanties’ Foundation, 2, 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 3, of the London Trades’ 
Council, 3, of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 1, of 
the National Union of Teachers, 1, and members co-opted by the 
London County Council, 2 

The Board meets fortnightly and has 11 sub-committees which, 
generally speaking, also meet fortnightly Its hands are pretty full 
as the followmg brief account of its operations will show It 1s 
devoting a considerable amount of time, thought and money to the 
work of supervising and developing Technological and Science and 
Art teaching ın London It exercises a considerable measure of 
control over the eleven Polytechnics with which London ıs dotted, 
1s actively engaged ın developing special Trade Schools and Technical 
Institutes, assists and supervises a great number of Evening Schools 
of Science and Art, helps ın the development of Higher Instruction 
m a number of Colleges of University rank, and in a still greater 
number of Secondary Schools, is actively prosecuting the work of 
Commercial Education, and has a very large and effective system of 
Junior and Senior Scholarships, the proper direction of which 
constitutes in itself a work of considerable magnitude in an area 
covered by five-and-a-half millions of people Further, it has recently 
made a start with the Traming of Teachers At present the,funds 
at its disposal are entirely drawn from the Imperial Subvention known 
as the “ Whiskey Money” London’s share of that windfall is about 
4213,000 a year In 1990-1 the LCC placed at the disposal of its 
Technical Education Board £180,000, leaving 432,711 of the “ Whiskey 
“Money” still applied to the relief of rating In this respect London 
has sadly lagged behind most of the great urban centres ın the country. 
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Of the 65 County Boroughs in England and Wales, 59, in 1900—I spent 
the whole of their “ Whiskey Money” on Technical Education, and 
27 went still further and rated themselves locally for the „Sahe 
purpose 
The work being done, then, by the Technical’ Education Board, 
would have to be added to the control of all Elementary Education | 
m London And then there would come the development? and 
organisation of cheap public Secondary Education That ıs, 
admittedly, one of the greatest needs of the moment Up to the 
present the Technical Education Board has practically confined its 
efforts in this direction to aiding out of the funds at its disposal a 
number of existing Secondary Schools But this policy has barely 
touched the fringe of this great problem Therefore’ the new 
` Education Authority will not only have upon its hands all the 
Elementary Education now bemg supervised by the School Board 
and the Voluntary School Managers and all the great work of the, 
L.CC Technical Education Board, it will have also before ıt the 
task of materially developing modern public Secondary Education 
for a population greater than that of Scotland, and nearly three times 
that of Wales At the very outset therefore its operations will include 
the education of a million children and young people, and the expendi- 
ture of four millions of money yearly Let those who propose to rush ” 
the London scheme ın a fortnight please remember these facts Let 
them also remember that the direction of London’s Education 1s, 
roughly speaking, just about as big a piece of work as the whole of the 
LCC’s present duties (For the year ended 31st March,’ 1902, the 
LCC expenditure was £4,039,833 ) 


o k t 
How THE PROMISED BILL MAY GRAPPLE WITH THE PROBLEM 


The first public statement by Mr Balfour after his elevation to the 
Premiership was made at Tuai on the ioth of July last. In that 
statement he sud — 


a 


Perhaps you will ask why I have occupied even this much of the ` 
time at my disposal in discussing an Education Bull which does 
not apply to London? It will apply to London The principles - 
embodied in this Bull, when they are carned for the rest of the! 
country, will have zo be adapted in a Bill to be carried next Session 

_ ( which will apply them to London And London, therefore, 1s-deeply 
~ and profoundly interested ın this great controversy 


Taking this statement as it stands it means that the London School 
Board would at once be swept away In lieu thereof and under 
Section 1 of last Session’s Act the London County Council would be the 
Authority for Higher Education, whilst each of the 29 Metropolitan 
Borough Councils would be autonomous, financially and admunistra- 


k 
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tively, for Eae Education This solution has for a long time 

‘been favoured by a section of the London Umonist M P? s and, I 

fancy, by a section of the Cabinet whose dislike of the School Board 

1s so tempered by fear of the County Council that the effect of the 

one upon the other has driven ıt into the arms of the more congenial 
e and {nendly Borough Counalls 


AUTONOMY ‘FOR THE BOROUGH COUNCILS—A. MAD SCHEME 


' But let it' be quite clearly understood that anything lke autonomy 
for the Borough Councils means the climax of administrative absurdity 
and of financial disaster for the poorer parts of London As to 
‘Admunistfation, how could you have 29 sets of Attendance Bye-Laws 
and Standards of Exemption in one city? How could you have 29 
different standards for the building of schools, the staffing of schools, 

ethe payment of teachers, the fixing of the school curriculum? The 
thing only needs to be stated, to be laughed out of the’ House of 
Commons (Unhappily, being only a London measure, there are not 
hkely to be many, members present to laugh it out The merits of 
the case will be determined by the members as they troop into the 
Chamber and find, from the “ Tellers” ın the doorway, which is the 
Government and which ıs the Opposition Lobby!) But, absurd as 
this Borough Council autonomy scheme would be from the admmus- 
trative pomt of view, it ıs when we come to examine its financial 
bearings that its acute danger begins to be recognised No city in 
the world, it 1s pretty safe to assert, presents such enormous 
differentiations of Rateable Value as does London What 1s more, 
‘, no city presents us with another universal fact in such intensity as 
does London And that general fact 1s this. that where the rateable 
value ıs the lowest there you will find by far the greatest proportion of 
children who need school accommodation in Public Elementary 
Schools At present the imcidence of these two circumstances 1s 
mitigated by the fact that the Elementary School rate 1s uniform all 
over the area You live in St George’s, Hanover Square, rateable 
values are high; working class children are few, probably you could 
meet Hanover Square Elementary School needs at a rate of some- 
thing less than a halfpenny in the pound But they make you pay 
1s 2d—the uniform rate for all London You don’t like ıt, so you 
send protests against School Board “Extravagance” to the papers 
Excellent, ıt pleases you and doesn’t hurt anybody else 4n the 
meantime you are, unwillingly, no doubt, carrying into daily operation 
the Apostolic injunction, “ Bear ye one another's burdens!” - 
Meanwhile suppose you live in St George’s-in-the-East Children 
needing Elementary School places swarm round you at every corner; 
and rateable values are véry low If here you had to meet your own, 
communal need out of yoyr own local rateable value, see where you 


x 
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would be Anything up to four shillings in ‘the pound would be 
your figure Thanks to the help from the west and the centre you 
pay 1s 2d, and daily bless the Providence that sent you the Boatd 
School round the corner (especially if you happen to be a Jew; 
because in that case you have a much keener conviction as to the 
value of Education than has your not very neighbourly Gentile). 

See now what would happen if this autonomy nonsense wefe to ° 
get its footin Here ıs a Table which will show what the rate would 
be for Elementary Board School Education only in each of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs, and to this you would have to add a share of 
the cost of taking over the Voluntary Schools -— 


Borough Rate in £ 
City of London... . s.. .. 49 pencé 
Battersea .. . uan 2 ws 2721 j 
Bermondsey . se ee o ° «+ 2444 y 
Bethnal Green ... ..... ; 503I » 
Camberwell usse ae a 00s ; 34.16 » 
Chelsea 2. wk cease : . 656 , ' 
Deptford . nono es 3043 » 
“Finsbury oe a. cane ane . 1483 ,, 
Fulham . no oe se a T 328I » 
Greenwich dave ebi a wee 2629 » 
Hackney fe sty / 2745 » 
Hammersmith . ..... .. ‘ 2049 » 
Hampstead ‘ a 3 64I 4 
Holborn Eo T Wa wie 390 » 

; Islington ... 0. eee ee 2233 » 
Kensington ... .... : ; 526 35 5 
Lambeth ose sesse 1525 ,» f 
Lewisham ie 27% : 14.88, » 
Paddington ... «e » 0 OAA y 
Poplar ok. kaa 346I y,, 
Marylebone . ....... 349, 

„St. Pancras... wee 2 oe 1336 » 

/ Shoreditch .. ash 6 Kod 2497 » + 
Southwark .....0. 6. 4. e a 2688 , 
Stepney .. E- aee ae i 2786 ,, 

F Stoke Newington n. ... ; 4il » 

é Wandsworth ... 1... e « 806 ,, 

e Woolwich .. ... 0... : eta: SARE 
City of Westminster. ..... ; 72 s» 


The present enormous School Board rates in such autonomous districts 
as West Ham, East Ham, Leyton, and Wanstead, bear out the general 
accuracy of my forecast . - 

No doubt the Government will say that it has no intention to do 


i . 
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anything to prejudice the principle of the unified ete Let the rate- 
payers of the East and South of London remember, however, that the 
only security for unified rating 1s unified administration Already 
the poorer parts of the Metropolis are beginning to find that Borough 
Council autonomy in Municipal affairs means ever-increasing parochial 
rate charges But even suppose the school rate were for the time 
beiftg levied over the whole county of London, the devolving of the 
contiol of elementary education on the Borough Councils would be an 
insidious move ın the game against unified rating At first, as I say, 
the rate might remain umfied But each borough would carry out 
its educational functions at different rates of progress Battersea and 
Camberwell would have small classes, certificated class teachers, a 
*generous*supply of apparatus, etc, etc Westminster would probably 
proceed at a rate more in keeping with the belief of a man I once 
heard of who used vehemently to insist that all the working class 
child needed to be taught was to fear God, to honour the King, and 
to touch his hat to the squire! Gaven that the rates of progress would 
be different you Would have the Borough Couzcils indenting upon the 
unified rate for widely different amounts per cafzta You would then 
have set up an irresistible claim for a differentiated rate Westminster 
would want to know why it should be called upon “to pay for 
“Battersea extravagance ”—a sort of query that has not altogether 
been unknown ın regard to County Council affairs in the past. ‘ 


A “WATER BOARD” SCHEME 


Assuming that this fantastic scheme of Borough Council autonomy 
can be kept out of the field What ıs the next alternative? It ıs the 
creation of a composite Board for all London drawing its finances from 
London rating as a whole and formed after the manner of Mr Walter 
Long’s egregious Water Board That Board ıs thus constituted 
14 members from the London County Council, two each from the 
_ Councils of the City and of Westminster, one from each of the other 27 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, and 21 from the various extra- 
Metropolitan urban areas and the Thames and Lea Conservancies. 
A Board on these lines was considered and emphatically rejected by 
six votes to three by the Joint Committee which sat upon the Water 
Bill last Session Only after pressure from the Government could 
the Committee be induced to reintroduce the schedule which brought 
in the Metropolitan Boroughs And that result was only secused by 
the casting vote of the Chairman of the Committee, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, himself a member of the Cabinet 

Rumour has ıt that the ease with which the Government got through 
its egregious Water Board at the very fag end of a wearyingly long 
Session will induce it to try on the same sort of thing for the control 
of London’s Education Probably rumour ıs for once correct The 
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Government fears the County Council, ıt hates the School Board 
Why not dish the one when killing the other? Its Education Board 
for London would, in that case, be constituted something’ after, the 
followmg manner. Representatives of the County Council, say, T4, 
of the Borough Counc:ls 31 (two each for the City and Westminster 
and one for each of the others), of various Educational interests, say, 
.12, of members of the present School Board, say, 14 (hereafter t if, 


ese 


seats would be added to the co-opted element) This would givea Board ' 


of 71. Let us examine it in operation First of all ıt would owe 


its existence to secondary election What that has meant m London . 


in the past I would recommend the serious Londoner to glean from a 
Parliamentary Blue Book [Command 5,560] issued in 1888, and, 
priced 6d It 1s\the Report of the Herschell Commission ‘upon the 
doings of certain members and of certain officials of the defunct Metro- 
poltan Board of Works 

That Report throws a simister light on the beauties of secondary 
election, as to which Mr Ritchie told the House of Commons on 
March roth, 1888, when introducing the Local Government Bill -— 


I come to the constitution of the County Councils. Several 
‘ suggestions have been made. One was that the Council should 


that we feel bound to put aside at once such a suggestion as that. 
, We feel that no system of delegated elections would by arly means 
prove satisfactory. We believe that it 1s essential that whoever shall 
be the representatives of the constituencies on the County Councils 


consist of delegates from the Boards of Guardians I am afraid, 


é 


l should be checked by the healthy test of dırect contact wıth those ‘ 


who elect them 


as to which also Mr Balfour told the House when ieee the 
plan for the creat:on bf the London County Council on February 23rd, 
1889 — 

I may say that, apart from the point of view which I shall come to 
directly, 1: would be a revival to a certain extent of the principle 
adopted, tried, and finally-reyected, ın the case of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works It would introduce into the London County 
Council an element of secondary election, and although I think 
that there are many cases in which secondary election works 
extremely well, st.ll ıt has not a very good record behind ıt in the 
case of the Metropolitan Board of Works 


I fancy these admirable objections to secondary election will have 
frequently to be requisitioned by London Progressives within the 
next few weeks 

The result of a “ Water Board” scheme sai be financıally hope- 
less There would be no real and effectıve control, and thousands of 
the ratepayers’ pounds would leak away nght and left and would 
continue to: leak away until the “ Water “Board ”. Scheme was sent 
by the indignant citizens to join the Metrapolitan Board of Works of 
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happy memory Besides, this fantastic “ Water Board” plan 1s by no 
means the Scheme of the Education Act of 1902 Under the scheme 
—af, we agree that the proviso to Section 1 shall not apply, and that 
therefore the Metropolitan Borough Councils must be ruled out— 
an Education Committee would be constituted for London, a majority 

o of the members of which would themselves be members of the London 
County Council That ıs the direct result of the Government’s 
determination to wipe out the ad hoc Education Authority as annotated 
by the House of Commons And if the Government ıs bent upon 
“municipalising” the control of Education even in London, it must 
be prepared to face the consequences 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL IN A MAJORITY 
The first of these 1s the practical withdrawal from London Municipal 
work of between 30 and 40 members of the London County Council 
* London’s Education Board would have to consist of between 70 and 
80 members at least, and the majority would have to be members 
of the LCC From what I have said as to the extent of the opera- 
tions of the new Education Board it will be seen that the Council 
members of the Board would have little time at their disposal for work 
other than that connected with Education Bearing this ın mind ıt 
would be well'to recall also'the fact that the Government has recently 
added to the duties of 14 members of the Council the extremely onerous 
obligation of membership of a heterogeneous Board which is com- 
mussioned with a task that will cost the London ratepayers something 
like 40 milhons of money I mean the task of buying up the Under- 
takings of the London Water Companies 
But how can the Government thus detach 30 or 40 more County 
Councillors from thew present work? Years before the Water Bull 
was drafted—at the 1895, the 1898, and the 1901 County Council 
Elections—-what did we hear from one and all of the members of the 
present Gabinet? Was it not that the London County Council even 
then had far too much to do? At the Albert Hall on November 16th, 
1897, Lord Salisbury talked about “ megalo-mania,” and added — 


You will see 1f you watch the proceedings of the London County 
Council that they [the members] are overborne by the labour which 
they have to go through, the committees they have to attend are 
endless, and the result 1s that their debates are adjourned from 
= time to time ` - 


At the Queen’s Hall on February 16th, 1898, the Duke of Devon- 
shire sad .—, f 

The London County Council has had entrusted to ıt duties and 

powers quite sufficient to occupy the attention of any ordinary body. 

It has had*to deal with all those matters which are the common 

concern of 4 millions of people, It has had to administer a revenue 
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and an expenditure of 34 milhons. .. Its duties are so large 
and also ‘so multifarious, as shown by the fact that ıt ıs obliged to 
divide itself znto mere than twenty committees ın order to discharge, 
its detailed duties, that ıt has quite sufficient business and quite 
sufficient umportant business to occupy its whole and undivided 


attention — 
At the Edinburgh Castle Hall, Stepney, on February 6th, £895, 
Mr Chamberlain told us — F 


It ıs not their fault [+ e, the fault of the members of the LCC], 
because the task which they have undertaken 1s an absolutely 
impossible task [And after rehearsing the duties of the members 
he added] Well, I repeat that it ıs an impossibility If, they werg 
archangels from heaven they could not do ıt 


If these things were true a few years ago, how much truer are 
they to-day? Last year the LCC, which has 68 standmg Com- , 
muttees and Sub-Committees, called 665 Council and Committee meet- 
mgs and 648 meetings af Sub-Committees of one sort and another! 


Thus does the determination to destroy London’s ad hoc Education , 


Authority place the Government upon the horns of a pretty dilemma. 


THE DANGER OF THE SITUATION—-LONDON’S APATHY 


The first danger ıs the apathy of the Londoner That must be l 


removed within the next few weeks Many of the London Unionist 
Members know that they hold their seats upon a slender tenure It 
must be so when there are only eight Radical members out of sixty No 
doubt most of the Unionist majorities of 1900 ran into four figures. 
But that was at the height of the Jingo fever and at the'very centre 
of its most acute attack Both as regards the School Board and the 
County Council London ıs thoroughly Progressive, and let the issue 
in London drift mto a purely London Question—as it may well do 1f 
the Government does not handle the London Education Problem 
very delicately—some of the London Unionist Members would receive 
a very rude awakening At the moment the question ıs. What can 
be done to awaken London? If that almost miraculous work could 
be promptly achieved there would either be no London Bull at all 
in 1903, or a good one Here again ıs that profound political truth 
justified. that every community in the long run will get the govern- 
mentet deserves 


THE DANGER OF DIVIDED COUNSELS AMONGST PROGRESSIVES 


Another real danger hes in the fact that at the moment there-are: ’ 


two Progressive camps Some of my Progressive friends at Spring 
Gardens, possibly a majority of them, back the policy of “ munici- 
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“palismg” the local control of Education, They see the great 
advantage of having under the hand of one Authority all powers as 
to rating, an advantage which I do not wish to underestimate On 
the other hand most of London’s Progressive Educationalists, myself 
amongst the number, stick to the ad hoc policy That it has gone 
under ın the provinces doesn’t alter the situation for us Now, tt 1s 
qut clear that if the Government can only keep these two wings 
of the Progressive Party apart, ıt can win on a “ Water Board” or a 
“ Borough Council” scheme, whichever may please its sweet fancy 
in three or four weeks from now On the other hand, if the County- 
Council-ites and the Ad-hoc-ites will only combine their forces the 
Government will have a tough job before ıt. And combine they 
*must, the gravity of the situation demands it 


+ 


How CAN PROGRESSIVE FORCES BE CONCENTRATED? 


An attempt at an arrangement was made a few weeks ago by the 
London School Board, which passed the tolowmig resolution by 31 
votes to 17 — 


a 

That having regard to the large population of London, and to 
the very great extent of the work which is to be performed in 
connection with Primary Education, and, further, to the large 
amount of work which will be entailed ın developing and organising 
Technical and Higher Education, it 1s the opinion of the School 
Board for London that this work cannot be adequately discharged 
by any Body attached to, or subordinate to, any Local Authority 
elected for London and charged with other and onerous duties 

It 1s therefore submitted by the School Board that, in the special 
circumstances of London, 1t would be best if the Education Authority 
were constituted by the direct election of the ratepayers, at which 
all persons now eligible to serve on School Boards should continue 
to be eligible, and, in order to avoid multiplicity of elections, that 
triennial elections fo. the same electoral areas, on the same day, and 
by the same electorate, as elections for the London County Council, 
would do away with objections which have been raised to repeated 
elections and repeated appeals to the electorate 

It ıs also the opinion of the School Board for London that having 
regard to the rights of the County Council under the Technical 
Instruction Acts, the nomination of twenty persons to serve on this 
Board should be conceded to the London County Council’, and, 
further, that ın order to secure the services of persons specially fitted 
by experience and attainments to take part in the work of organising 
and administering all grades of education, a further number of 
persons, say fifteen, should be co-opted by the body so constituted 
The School Board ‘are, moreover, of opimion that ıt would be, 
desirable, ın order to bring home to the Education Authority the 
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full sense of their rajonni in the selections which they may 
make under this power of co- -optation, that ıt should be. their duty, 
in reporting names of the persons so co-opted to the Board of 
Education, to attach to each name the special educational grqunds 
on which ıt had been thought desirable to co-opt him or her. 


This 1s a frank attempt to keep alive the ad hoc principle, modifying 
that principle by admitting the co-optative element It 1s sigmiffcant 
that the Seconder of this Motion was no less a person than Mr Sharp, 
the late Moderate Leader at the Board, and that 1t was supported 
by five members of the Moderate Party and by the two Roman 
Catholic Members But from what I have since gathered it does nót 
quite meet the views of the most ardent County Council Progressive 
who shies at the continuance of the ratmg power exercise by the* 
present School Board Very good Let me put another alternative 
to him Given that we are to “ mumicipalise ” the control of London’s 
Education, all Pregressives are agreed that the County Council must , 
have a majority of the membership of the Education Board for * 
London Most, I think, will agree also upon the fact that, with its 
present membership, the County Council could not spare the men 
Let us therefore agree to elect a third member for each of the County 
Council Divisions, the idea being that the third man would stand 
ras a County Councilor wn order to fill a seat at the Education 
Board This would give us 58 members of our Education Board, 
and these 58 would practically be elected ad hoc for educational 
purposes, although elected as members of the County Council) A 
margin of educational experts and others could be co-opted, places; 
being found here of course for women as under the Act just passed. 
The Board would be a Committee of the County Council, which would 
have the power of revising its financial and other operatfons The 
58.Council members of the Education Board would of course be 
present at any Council meeting where the Board’s budget might be * 
under discussion and would be in a position to defend its operations 

This, in brief, ıs a scheme which, as ıt seems to me, might well 
combine London Progressives of all kinds and views And if it 
does not they certainly ought to lay thew heads together and 
excogitate a common policy that would For I firmly believe that 
with them umted the Government could not successfully thrust a 
reactionary Scheme even upon Londoners 


> IF THE GOVERNMENT'S SCHEMES FAIL 


It will be seen that the settlement of the`problem on sound lines is- 
one of indescribable dificulty All along I have been assuming that the 
Government means to destroy the School Board for London as if has 
destroyed the School Boards throughout the provinces, And no doubt 
it would keto But I can well magine that when it comes to look into 
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the task before it (I don’t thmik ıt has seriously done so oy it may be 
driven 


e (1) to reject Borough Council control on educational and finan- 
cial grounds, 
(2) to reyect County Council Control on grounds of political 
hostility ; ; ' 


(3) and to reyect what I may call a “ Water Board ” ” Scheme be- 
cause that would involve no effective control of finance and there- 
fore under it extravagance would be rampant ; 


n 


What then? The answer may best be found in putting the question, 
“ What is ıt the Government wants to do?” It wants maimly to secure 
for the Denominational Elementary Schools an assured income from 
„public sources in lieu of the precarious support secured from voluntary 
contributions So far as I am concerned, I am sure that members 
Of the School Board, of all parties, could easily devise a scheme for 
securing this end under conditions that would be fair to the ratepayers 
Why not, then, simplify the School Board Divisions by sub-dividing 
several of the largest continue the ad hoc body meet the Cockerton 
trouble by linking the Technical Education Board of the LCC more 
closely with the School Board and let the School Board be statutorily 
empowered to.aid the Denominational Schoots on terms? The pro- 
posal ıs perhaps a counsel of despair and 1s certainly fantastic, but—- 
we may have to come to ıt after all z 
One word more I think the clamour for recognition of the claim 
of the Borough Council to an interest ın the education of its district 
might be wisely met by utihsmg that body for purposes of Local ` 
Management of the schools Subject to some such Code of Regula- 
tions for Managers as the London School Board has now in vogue, 
there 1s no reason why the Borough Council should not nominate 
managers and take some such part in the Local Administration of 
Education as is now played by the School Board Managers in the 
matter of the selecting of teachers and so on But beyond that it 
would not be wise to go 
Meanwhile the whole matter lies ın the lap of those very elusive 
gods, the citizens of the metropolis If they will only bestir them- 
selves they may secure, even from the present Government, a scheme 
of educational administration that will help to' make the future 
education of London worthy of the Mother City of an Empire which 
boasts of its over-lordship of hundreds of milhons of “subject-races” 
If they remain apathetic—taking no concern m the fashioning of that 
communal machinery which is to help make the people fit to choose 
and the chosen fit to govern—then the worst that can fall upon them 


will have been richly deserved - 
< T J MACNAMARA 


MOROCCO AND THE POWERS. 


T 1s not easy or even wise to write at length upon the latest crisis in, 
Morocco, for its conditions are changing day by day Every 
morning sees some addition to the news from that wonderful country, 
startling to those of us whose knowledge of the Maghreb ıs founded 
upon close personal observation Geography as well as politics suffers ° 
serious change at the hands of correspondents too anxious to justify 
their existence If truth cannot travel safely from Bu Hamara’s head- 
quarters as far as Fez, how can it hope to survive the hundred and 
eighty miles that he between the Sultan’s northern capital and “ Tanya 
“of the Nazarenes,” where special correspondents are waiting to inflict 
the last indignities upon it? The extent and progress of the Pre- 
tender’s rising are unknown to us and must remain unknown for some 
tune, but the condition that its success would bring about 1s not difficult 
to predicate, since the external forces at work upon the development 
of the Moorish question have been recogmised for some years 
Unless the Moor has changed his manners ın the past few months, 
Bu Hamara’s success will plunge all Morocco into a condition of anarchy 
that will last for a long time even 4f ıt does not render foreign interven- 
tion necessary When a Sultan dies or a great country Kaidis disgraced, ’ 
the general population or the natives of the province concerned collect 
their weapons, leave their work, and indulge in a free fight The more 
warlike raid the territory of the nearest tribe, kill the men, and carry 
off women, children and cattle If they can find any of the Sultan’s 
troops they fight them Only the pressing needs of harvest will keep 
certain tribes out of the feld when the bonds of authority are loosened 
Though no reliable information can come through to us, it is safe to 
believe that inter-tribal fighting has begun already, that ıt will spread 
all oyer the country if Bu Hamara can put forcible end to the dynasty 
of the Filah Shareefs, and that, with the end of the nominal order that ' 
obtains ın Morocco, a measure of European itervention will be 
demanded, and will be forthcoming if only in the mterests of many 
hundreds of the Moors who enjoy protection from one or another of 
the great Powers The situation 1s critical, in many ways Although . 
the Senussi’s power in Morocco itself ıs on the wdne, the mysterious 
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movement established by the grandfather and great uncle of the 
present leader has been going from strength to strength duiimg the 
past few years in the vast half-known tracts lying south of Morocco 
and Spreading through the oases of the Sahara by way of the deserts 
of Tripol: to the borders of Egypt If the successor to the younger 
` Senussi, who died last year, sees ın the success of the Moorish 
rebellion a sign that the tıme is mpe for a Jehad, France will be called 
upon to fight for her life ın North Afnca, and Great Britain, who controls 
more Mohammedans than any of the Great Powers, will be in consider- 
able danger from Egypt to India 

“ Kick Morocco a hundred miles into the Atlantic Ocean,” said the 
late Sir John Drummond Hay, “and the sooner some civilised Power 
“occupies her the better” Sir John, Prince Bismarck, Viscount 
Wolseley and many other prominent statesmen hving and dead have 

* called attention to the menace to Europe’s peace, resulting chiefly from 

ethe narrowness of the straits at Morocco’s north-west corner With 
the Scylla of a possibly unfriendly Spain between Algeciras and Tarifa, 
and the Charybdis of an armed European Power on the opposite 
African shore, the British position in the Mediterranean would suffer a 
change that would realise the fondest hopes of her many enemies The 
questions of great moment then are, first, will the young Sulzan be able 
to set his house in order, secondly, which of the European Powers 1s 
ready to handle Morocco with or without a mandate , thirdly, how can 
the neutrality of the straits be peaceably secured ? 

The success or failure of Bu Hamara’s attack upon the head of the 
Filah dynasty cannot be foreseen , it suffices to point out that the revolt 
is the expression of a wide-spread, well-founded discontent When 
Abu Hamed (“ Father Ahmed ”) the great mulatto Wazeer died some 
two or three years ago, after serving three Sultans well and himself 
best of all, the thbes were in comparative submission The grand 
Wazeer had been the real ruler of Morocco since the time when he 
concealed the death of his master, the late Sultan Mula: Hassan, and 
secured the allegiance or arrest of doubtful friends and relatves before 
proclaiming the present ruler, Mula: Abd-el-Aziz, as successor to his 
father’s throne For the first few years the iron rule of the grand 
‘Wazeer and the shrewd counsel of Lalla R’K1a, the Sultan’s mother, 
kept the young Sultan free from dangers Then Abu Hamed died, the 
French military movement ın the eastern districts began to take 
aggressive form, Mula: Abd-el-Aziz received most conflicting advice 
from different mterested parties, and after certain diplomatic intrtgues 
to be mentioned presently, began to adopt European customs with more 
enthusiasm than judgment 

Bicycles, motor-cars, cameras, with other less reputable importations, 
were brought to Marrakusha al Hamra, the southern capital known 
here as Morocco Cjty, and"side by side with these strange mventions 
of the devil—every Moor knows that there are evil spints m the toys 
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of the Infidels—serious reforms were attempted Some praiseworthy 
efforts were made to limit the jurisdiction of the great country Kards, 
to suppress the public and private auction of official posts which had 
flourished under Abu Hamed’s rule, to regulate taxation By the’time 
these reforms were in progress the Palace officials and the country 
governors were equally offended The first-named saw adventurous 
traders from Europe admitted to the royal presence, and permittéd to- 
converse with sacred majesty , they saw concessions granted for ignoble 
services, and, men of greaz personal dignity themselves, they were dis- 
gusted beyond measure Some went so far as to remonstrate with 
their royal relative and master, and were sent, by way of punishment, to 
Meknas (Mequinez), at al! times a hot-bed of fanaticism, where a little 
later they were jomed by other disaffected officials In this connection 
1t should be remembered that-every Sultan has a very large number of 
brothers and uncles, and that many of these are men of considerable 
power and hold high office ın the state Most of the influential relatives , 
of Mula: Abd-el-Aziz were opposed to the introduction of European 
customs, some out of a sincere belief that Morocco ıs not ready for 
them, and it 1s reasonable to suggest that the young Sultan moved very 
rapidly and was not too happily advised His grand Wazeer, the Kaid 
M’heddi el Menebhi, who was, I think, in the household of “Father 
“ Ahmed,” ıs a comparatively young man He was at the head of the 
last Moorish mission to this country, and nearly lost his place while 
absent in England, but by good fortune he was able to obtain an inter- 
view with his master before his enemies were aware of his return to the 
capital, and to save himself at the eleventh hour From this country 
he brought a great enthusiasm for progress and liberal government, 
but he has always lacked the statecraft that should have availed to 
regulate the pace of progress, and to make matters worse, Lalla R’Kia, 
the Sultan’s mother, a cultured woman with a happy instinct that took 
the place of knowledge, ciwed last year It will be readily understood 
that neither the great court officials, who saw the divinity that doth 
hedge a Sultan being destroyed by frequent intercourse with “ infidels,” 
nor the country Kaids, who, having paid big prices for the nght to levy 
taxes within their jurisdiction, saw their occupation gone, were prepared 
to stand by and see further development of western ideas destroy their 
state and perquisites Equally vital, though less overt, was the opposi- 
tion of France, whose policy it 1s, and has been for many years, to 
undermine the authority of the Filah dynasty and allow abuses to 
flourfsh unchecked until she 1s ready to reap the reward of many years’ 
hard work by domg m Morocco as she has done in Algeria and 
Tunisia. 

Even within the generous limits accorded by a monthly review, ıt 
would be difficult to tell the story of French intrigue in Morocco There 
1s no reason why France should not intrigue? and but for the unfortunate 
position of one corner of the country, there could be little effective 
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Opposition to our neighbour’s plans She has spent much blood and 
treasure upon Algeria, to very little purpose , her experiences in Tunisia 
have ,been unpleasant enough to make her wish she had left the 
Kroumirs alone Algena cannot pay her, though, to attract her own 
citizens, she gives a system of preferential treatment to French 
colonists that leads to very bitter feeling among the Arabs, such 
advantages as have been derived from turning Tums into a tenth-rate 
edition of Paris have been taken by the Itahans who possess the instinct 
for colonismg that Frenchmen lack, though lacking the money French- 
men possess Lıfe m France 1s very pleasant, very few Frenchmen 
are inclined to give it up, life in Italy is very hard, and Italians are quite 
Rrepared to go where the conditions are more favourable France 
knows that Morocco 1s a rich country worth Algeria and Tunisia put 
together, she wishes to consolidate her considerable African Empire, 
and to recoup herself for the heavy outlay in the two neighbouring 
estates , Intrigue began ın Morocco so soon as the Tumisian incident was 
closed, but for the present it 1s sufficient to note the developments that 
started with our war in South Africa 

At that tıme French influence was paramount m the country Our 
diplomatists remembered Lord Salisbury’s instructions to Sir C B 
Euan-Smith, and did nothing to suggest that Great Britain was pre- 
pared to accept responsibilities in the Sultan’s domimons_ France, on 
the other hand, had given protection with a lavish hand, taking Moors 
for short terms into her Algerian army and sending them back to their 
homes French protected subjects, she had established a very astute 
gentleman at Marrakusha who combined the functions of court doctor 
and political agent, her first secretary of legation, the Marquis de 
Lamartiniére, 1s one of the ablest men ın her diplomatic service, the 
young grand Shareefs of Wazzan, descended from the Prophet, had 
been made protected subjects and brought up under French direction 
Their mother, an Englishwoman, who married the Shareef of Wazzan 
and ıs alive to-day, had sought protection for them from Great Britain, 
but had been unable to obtain ıt, though, failing the Filali dynasty, the 
elder boy 1s the one Moor who would be accepted as Sultan by the bulk 
of the population There were French schools and French subjects 
and French newspapers, and a very active Anglophobe campaign was 
being pursued throughout the length and breadth of the land In the 
early days of the fighting ın South Africa purely fictitious stories of 
British defeats were circulated industriously among the Moors, and they 
were assured that France was the one and only European Power of 
importance Shortly before our war broke out, Russia had established 
an Embassy at Tangier, ostensibly to look after the interests of her 
one Russian subject in Morocco, who happened to be a Jew Of 
course France wanted the additional voice in the diplomatic councils, 
and Russia was happy to oblige herally Note, too, in this connection, 
that the Moorish Mission demanded by France to counterbalance the 
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recent mission to England went from Paris to St Petersburg, while our 
visitors went on to Berlin z 2 

So soon as British troubles started in South Africa (December, 1899) 
France made her first important “military move in south-eastern 
Morocco, and simultaneously Russia demanded from our Foreign Office 
certain free trading nghts in Afghanistan. Coincidence has a long arm, 


but ıt will hardly stretch from the oases of Tuat to Afghanistan.- The i 


oases ceased to be Moorish and became French We were told that 
information concerning the projected move had been conveyed to our 
Foreign Office some time before, but this 1s. a misleading half truth By 
the terms of the Anglo-French Convention of 1898 and 1899 the Sahara 


was admitted to be within the sphere of French control, and the Tuat_ 


district was handed over to France, but there was nothing fn-the Coh- 
vention that constituted a menace to Morocco, whose integrity it has 
been -the British policy to uphold The invading movement did not 
stop at Tuat, ıt swept westward, and Igh was taken for France Refer 
ence to French War Office maps shows that Igli was admittedly many 
mules within the Moorish boundaries All the Ksor that lay between 
the French forces and their objective were destroyed, and judging from 
the consignments of human ears sent by soldiers to friends in France 
as souvenirs of the excursion, the savage Algerian soldiery was not 
unduly restrained Wild tribesmen escaping to the Tafilalt oases, by 
way of the Quad Gu, and thence to Fez or Marrakusha some weeks 
later, spoke with terror of the “ green devil guns” that poisoned all who 
opposed them The reference was to the mélinite-shells. The cam- 


pagn was carried on by France until the hot weather set in, and was 


not unattended with grave difficulties, for the water supply was scarce, 
and the tribesmen filled tlie1r wells with dead cattle 

In Europe the movement gave mse to very httle comment France 
pleaded necessity, and declared that the people whose land she had 
taken were robbers whom the Sultan himself could not restran To 
some extent this was strictly true, for the Sultan’s writ limps very feebly 
on the far side of the Atlas There was another statement made by 


France to the effect that the “ Moorish city of Figuig” would berre- - 


spected Figuig 1s in the north, near the frontier, and near to the French 
railway line that 1s to go from Oran vzá Ain Sefra to St Louis Senegal 
and put an end for all time to the caravan trade between Northern 
Morocco and the desert At that tme the promise was taken seriously, 
and was even likely to be kept, for a very powerful native chief, Bu 
Umema, had the district round Figuig in fee, and was in a position to 
make railway construction very dificult Hus Parthian methods of war- 
fare and knowledge of the country made ıt necessary for France to 
buy him over to her side, which she did, and so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the “ Moorish city of Figuig” now flies the French 
flag À . 

It must not be magıned that France, encountered no obstacles ın 
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the path of diplomacy While Great Britain from choice or necessity 
was silently content to receive empty assurances, our victorious neigh- 
bdurs found themselves face to face with serious opposition from Italy 
Signor Malmusi, a very brillant diplomatist and Italian Ambassador 
to the “Court Elevated by Allah,” strove so hard to upset French 
development that ıt became necessary for France to give Italy assur- 
ances with regard to Tripoli in return for a cessation of diplomatic 
hostilities The feeling roused ın Italy by French developments in 
Tunisia was very bitter Rome saw another Carthage rising there, and 
the ill-feeling was intensified by the knowledge that France aided 
Menelik against the Italians ın Abyssinia So it was necessary or France 
to flatter Italy’s dream of Empire, or run some serious risks Rumour 
declared that the future of Tripoli gave less concern to France than to 
Great Britain, though it ıs not unreasonable to suppose that recent 
events in Somaliland have modified British opposition, 1f any existed 
e Barren, inhospitable Tripoli! What will-of-the-wisp lures poor Italy 
to seek Empire there? With her immense financial resources France 
has met with little save failure m North Africa, Italy with no money 
to spare, her Abyssinian experiences to reflect upon, her people taxed to 
the throat, 1s ready to occupy a country that even the suzeram Turk 
does not affect to govern 

Whatever the early design of France may have been when the cam- 
paign was opened in the winter of 1899—1900, the programme was 
limited when Lord Roberts began the great advance that retrieved the 
fortunes of war in the south. It may be that the opportunity presented 
by British disaster had passed, ıt may be that General Risbourg’s 
reports of the condition of the country and the nature of the opposition 
to be encountered led to the cessation of the forward movement In the 
summer time European troops cannot work in the region of the French 
advance, and the winters sınce 1900 seem to have been devoted to the 
strengthening of outposts, surveys of the country, particularly in the 
districts of Oolad Dyerir, and Dou Memia, where the rail, which has to 
be guarded by soldiers, is to run To what extent French political 
agents have helped to stir up the agitation against the European mno- 
vations at the Moorish Court ıt 1s impossible to say, but ıt ıs to be 
noticed that Bu Hamara is not working for himself, so far as we can 
learn, but for some successor unknown Not of course for Mulai 
Mohammed, the Sultan’s elder brother, who 1s always brought to the 
front by European newspapers when there is a scare ın Morocco He iss 
quite a discredited person, a notorious voluptuary, who could not kold 
the reins of government for six months The Moors are ready to fight 
on any pretext or no pretext at all, but they will not be governed by 
any man who 1s not of great family unless he pretends successfully to 
be the Mahdi No such claim ıs advanced on behalf of “the Father of 
“the She-Ass” Wil the Grand Shareef of Wazzan supply the missing 
candidate if the cause of Mula: Abd-el-Aziz 1s lost? 
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At the present moment France has absolute control of Morocco from 
the West Algerian frontier To her regular army of sixty-five thousand 
men she has added the recently-formed compames of Turailleurs 
Sahariens and Spahis Sahariens, smce October additional drafts have 
been passing quietly and unostentatiously from Marseilles to Oran, and 
at present the effective force at her disposal for offensive or defensive 
operations must be between eighty and one hundred thousand men 
Two well-surveyed routes are open to these troops 1f and when France 
wishes to strike One by way of the Figuig country to Abuam and 
the Tafilalt Oases, the other vz Lalha Maghma and Oojda to Fez. 
To seize the Tafilalt Oases would be to end the Filah dynasty at once, ` 
for it takes its rise there, and the Filali Shareefs became rulers of Fez 
and so Sultans of all Morocco So soon as the Moors ses that thesr 
master cannot preserve the seat of his own house they will leave him 
altogether The northern route vzá Oojda to Fez presents fewer diffi- 
culties for a military advance, and has the additional advantage of a 
well-known pass through the Atlas that could be seized without much 
difficulty and held by seasoned troops against any number of undis- 
ciplmed fighters With these routes, and well-exercised troops on the 
border, France 1s able to seize the vital spots of the Moorish Empire 
within a week of the tme when the signal to advance ıs given No 
other Power has any facilities to match these Spain can garrison 
Ceuta which 1s well armed and defended, and Mellilla which ıs not so 
well off, but she has neither the money nor the material to advance on a 
big campaign with a base there or at Tarifa unless she has a European 
mandate On the other hand the fleet of France 1s hopelessly out- 
numbered and outclassed in Mediterranean waters, partly because Mons. 
Camille Pelletan is so well assured that nobody goes to war in winter 
It ıs clear that France cannot undertake an aggressive policy without 
the approval of Great Britam unless sudden troubles in another part of 
the world weaken the British position 

The policy of the Powers with regard to Morocco has been hitherto 
one of mutual forbearance founded on jealousy In order to maimtain 
that policy the Sultan must be supported against Bu Hamara, for his 
rule stands for progress, and the pretender’s for anarchy and persecu- 
tion of Europeans Spain would, I believe, be prepared to undertake 
the work 1f she were not saddled with the expense of it, for she is keenly 
interested in the mamtenance of the status guo If, as may “be 
suggested, the rising of Bu Hamara is ın part an expression of French 
disapproval of the reforms attempted by Mulai Abd-el-Aziz at British 
instigation, ıt 1s hard to see how France can consent to allow Spain to 
act as policeman Next to the Moors the French have the greatest “ 
claims upon Morocco, they have worked consistently and skilfully to 

~ achieve their position there 

It 1s manifestly mexpedient for Great Britain to overlook the claims 
of Spam The country ıs slowly gathermg strength, commercial 
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development and some measure of prosperity are making the disaffected 
people forget their grievances Carlism 1s almost dead, the 1Il-will of 
the Catalans has been diminishing with the improvement ın trade, the 
collapse of Carlism may do something to leave Liberal statesmen free 
to deal with the Churck problems, and so gratify another section of 
malcontents The loss of the Philippines has eased the country of crush- 
ing financial burdens Such colonral ambition as 1s left to Spain to-day 
1s centred upon Morocco, she 1s the only European Power holding 
teriitory there, and looks upon the country as one over which she enjoys 
reversionary rights She has no wish to take any action now, there isa 
fleet to be built, an army to be reorganised, but in the meantime her 
great anxiety ıs for the maintenance of Morocco’s independence If 
France requires and obtaims a protectorate over Morocco, with the 
Grand Shareef of Wazzan as nominal head of the state, ıt 1s clear that 
the Mediterranean African coast must be neutralised, and Spain is the 
only Power that can be entrusted with the work by all the interested 
parties Whatever her financial resources, they would be expended to 
the last peseta before a hostile Power would be permitted to occupy 
the Moorish coast from Cape Spartel to Ceuta, from Ceuta to Tetuan 

I have been assured by high authorities in Madrid that the country 
will not be any party to French designs upon Morocco, and that the 
whole of Spain would nse against any Government that ignored the 
popular feeling on this point There seems no reason to believe that 
Mons Delcassé 1s inclined to precipitate matters, and just now the worst 
political elements in France are under a cloud, and the country 1s moving 
unmistakably against clericalism and nationalism, forces whose ascend- 
ancy would add immensely to the existmg dangers The important 
fact remains that France wants as much of Morocco as may be secured 
without international complications , she 1s able to take what she wants 
1f not to keep it, and the success of Bu Hamara will give her every 
necessary excuse for stepping in on behalf of her many subjects 

British opposition 1s concerned chiefly with the Mediterranean corner 
between Tangier and Tetuan France will not abandon her plans for 
the anger of Spain Germany 1s the political bagman with an oppor- 
tunist policy and noth.ng to justify action ın the matter on one side or 
another Russia is friendly to France, Austria indifferent, Italy 1s 
contented by reason of the understanding about Tripoli, and America 
has quite enough to do to look after Germany in the Canbbean Sea 
without troubling about Morocco It is to be regretted that French 
diplomacy ın North Africa has nearly always been hostile, and has been 
invariably mendacious , but for the bad record ın the history of Algeria 
and Tunisia, and the pin-prickmg policy followed ın Egypt, there 
would have been encouragement to hope that British assent to certain 
French development ın Morocco might have left the Mediterranean 
question quite unopened, end have availed to expedite the settlement 
of questions between us and our neighbours 1n other parts of the world 


i 
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For example, a French occupation of Morocco up to’the Atlas Moun- 
tains might be balanced by the abolition of mixed financial control in 
Egypt It is undeniable that more sympathy exists between Great 
Britain and France than between Great Britain and Germany ;and’that 
the great mass of English-speaking people realise this, and would 
welcome a still better understanding Germany’s appearance on the 
side of Great Britain in the event of trouble ın the Mediterranean would 
mean nothing more than that our statesmen had paid an extravagant 
price for ıt 

Certain facts pomt to the existence of an understanding between 
Great Britain and Germany, it ıs known that the German Emperor 
has interested himself in the Morocco question, and the significance of 
the visit of Kard M’hedd: el Menebhi to Berlin, when he left» London,” 
cannot be overlooked Great Powers are apt to interfere in world 
politics without waiting for the excuse born of trading interests, and so 


far as commerce 1s concerned the visit of the one mission to Berlin was - 


as uncalled for as the visit of the opposition mission to St Petersburg 
It does not seem likely, in face of the French advance into the region 
they are pleased to term “ Algerian hinterland,” that the Sultan’s Grand 
Wazeer came over to Great Britain and went thence to Germany with 
no other purpose than to ccngratulate King Edward on the occasion of 
his accession Moreover, one seems to remember a communication 
from our Foreign Office to Morocco after the failure of Sır C B Euan- 
Smith’s mission, a communication to the effect that Her Mayesty’s 
Government would not be able to receive any mission from Morocco 
until the commercial treaty was carried through Perhaps the prohibi- 
tion came to an end with the death of the Sultan Mulai-el-Hassan , 
perhaps Downing Street thought the wisest course would be to forget 
all about an expression of regret for a rather undignified failure 

Tf the Moorish question ın all its bearings has not already been 
deliberated upon by the interested Powers, it calls for settlement while 
there is yet time To sit still and say the situation is unaltered if Mula1 
Abd-el-Aziz falls before the victorious “Father of the She-Ass” is 
absurd Inter-tribal fighting will call for prompt interference , its pro- 
longation ıs as undesirable zo Britain as to France Mohammedans 
have not forgotten that when the crescent opposed the cross less than 
sıx years ago, the crescent was victorious from the start to the finish of 
the campaign, and had the Powers allowed the victors to gather the 
spoils of war, Greece would have been a tributary state to-day. 
Mohaynmedanism ıs not only as militant as ever, it 1s as vital a creed 
as 1t has been since the time of its founder, and relies upon the Jehad 
or Holy War to re-establish itself ın places whence the “ infidels ” have 
driven ıt Mohammedanism is quite free from doubts, and is making 
converts at a great pace Careless of death because they are certain 
of Paradise, better armed than at any other 4ime in their history, fond 
of fighting for fighting’s sake, and well supphed with grievances, the 
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Mohammedan forces of North Africa cannot be allowed to break out 
into a war that would rouse Mohammedan unrest from Morocco to China, 
There are two dangers in the situation and they go hand in hand, the 
dangèr of a divided Europe and the danger of a United Islam 
Presuming that Mula: Abd-el-Aziz is strong enough or fortunate 
enough to conquer the Pretender, the respite that the victory brings to 
* Morocco cannot bea very lengthy one Allover the Maghreb men will 
speak of Bu Hamara’s first successes, they will tell the story over and 
over again how “ our Lord the Sultan, Allah make him victorious,” was 
compelled to leave cannon and baggage and all the impedimenta of a 
camp in the hands of hisenemy The Moor has been ruled by fear too 
long to disregard the new situation that has arisen Rebellions will 
be quite common, and if the present one has already passed the period 
of its success, that period was long enotgh to encourage every discon- 
tented Kaid who has a large following and feels disposed to use ıt The 
„Moors are children at heart, despite ther: gifts of courage, resource, and 
cruelty, they act first and think afterwards No discredited fighter 
can claim their allegiance for long, they can endure tyrants but not 
weaklings : 
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HE most prominent Spanish politician, the last of the Revolution- 
aries of 1868 who rose to eminence, passed away on the 5th of 
January, in the person of Praxedes Mateo Sagasta His parents, whe 
belonged to the middle-class, resided in Logroño, in Old Castile , but 
his father, for years in active conspiracy with the Progressists agamst 
the absolutism of Ferdinand VII, was in exile when Praxedes 
Sagasta was born on the 21st July, 1827, in the little town of Torre- 
cilla de Cémeros, a few miles from Logroño, where his mother had 
temporarily gone into retirement 
Starting life as a Government Civil Engineer, he was appointed to 
the Province of Zamora, where, on account of his energetic efficiency, 
he became very popula in the days when good roads and bridges were 
so sorely needed in Spain. At the age of twenty-seven, being already 
closely identified with the revolutionary political faction whose object 
was to depose Queen Isabella, he took his seat in the Cortes as deputy 
for Zamora, and vigorously defended the Progressive policy The 
corruption of the Court and the officials, the conduct of the Sovereign 
herself, and the constant intrigues of that clique of Absolutists under 
whose influence she had fallen, were openly denounced by Sagasta and 
his colleagues When the coup d'état of O'Donnell took place in 1856 
and search was made for the opponents to the dynasty, Sagasta fled 
the country, returning to Zamora when the storm had subsided Huis 
re-election for that district was thwarted by Government menaces and 
he was defeated. He now resolved to establish himself ın Madrıd, 
where he threw all his energy into political agitation and edited a news- 
paper called Za Iderza During the O’Donnell administration he sat 
as deputy for Logroño and strenuously opposed the so-called “ Liberal 
“Union” ministry, agamst which and the several succeeding ministries 
until 1866 he inveighed through the columns of his newspaper 
In 1866, having been involved ın the abortive imsurrection against 
the Queen, Sagasta deemed ıt prudent tə withdraw to France He 
was accordingly arraigned for high treason, found guilty in his absence, 
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and condemned to death Durmg his two years’ exile he unceasingly 
conspired against Queen Isabella, both for the welfare of his country 
and as the only means by which he could hope to return to it To 
attain the desired end he was ready to join hands with any party, and, 
anti-Absolutist as he was, he would not, apparently, have scrupled at 
an understanding with the Carhst faction, for he crossed over from 
France to England for the express purpose of finding the exiled chief 
of the first Carhst war—Don Ramon Cabrera. No public event, how- 
ever, resulted from this meeting Shortly afterwards he was jomed by 
General Juan Prim, Marquis de Castillejos, who hved in Maida Vale, 
London, during the latter part of his exile 

Meanwhile in Madrid the profligacy of the Court, the unconstitu- 
tional procedure of the Queen’s advisers and the increasing severity 
with which everyone who raised his voice in protest was treated, pro- 
duced an effervescence ın the people which culminated in the deposi- 
tion of Queen Isabella, in September, 1868 Francisco Serrano, Duque 
de la Torre, who ın 1866 had suppressed the rising, now took the lead 
in the inevitable popular movement At Carthagena, Admiral Topete 


- pronounced ” against the dynasty and cared the revolutionary fleet 


to the Canaries These two leaders, together with Olozaga, formed 
a governing triumvirate until the arnval of Prim and Sagasta, who 
landed at Cadiz Supreme rule was at once vested in General Pnm | 
who became Dictator, Commander-n-Chief of the Army and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, with Sagasta as one of his mimsters 

Ministertal responsibihty soon’ convinced Sagasta—hitherto an 
ardent demagogue—of the impracticability of his "early theories, and 
with his modified views his administration differed widely from the 
iconoclastic principles enounced through the medium of La Iberia 
Indeed, it 1s interesting to compare the bold censure and the virtuous 
indignation expressed by the young deputy Sagasta in his vehement 
speeches prior to 1866 against mimusterial interference in elections with 
the practice, ın later years, of Prime Minister Sagasta, who over and 
over again resorted to the very expedient he had denounced He 
possessed no private fortune political office was his hvelihood, and he 
was blessed with a conscience elastic enough to fit him for any form 
of Government When the Dictator Prim invited Amadeo, Duke of 
Aosta, to accept the throne, Sagasta’s democratic opmions had so 
signally changed that he was willing to hold office during the two years 
of the Itahan Prince’s kingship Nor was he discouraged by the 
ghastly sight of his Chief Prim, who, on the 30th December, 1870, 
before Amadeo arrived ın the capital, paid the penalty of death for his 
temerity ın re-establishing the monarchy. Sagasta was a mmister 
throughout this brief reign, beset with numerous enemies who not only 
taunted him for the facility with which he could mould his politics to 
suit the circumstances, but openly accused him of appropriating State 
funds to his own use 
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Had Prim lived, probably King Amadeo would not have abdicated 
after so short a‘reign As ıt was, the Sovereign really had no strong 
supporter left, and it was only due to the mnate chivalry of the 
Spamiards that he was tolerated so long and allowed to retire in peace 
to his native country, wh2re he wrote his “ Reminiscences of a King” 
When I was in Spain two years after Amadeo’s abdication many 
Spaniards alluded to him with pity, others with contempt, but I heard 
no one wish he was still there Even the titles which he granted so 
lavishly were spoken of with derision, and a “ Marqués de Amadeo” 
was for years after looked upon as a parvenu amongst the older 
nobility Amadeo’s last Prime Minister, Ruiz Zorrilla, was a republican 
at heart he became Chief Magistrate after the departure of Amadeo, 
and all his life refused to acknowledge the Bourbon restoration 

Sagasta was quite prepared for the situation created by the abdica- 
tion, Together with his colleagues in the Prim party, he at once 
accepted the Republic as easily as he would have accepted another | 
King, but opposed to him there were such men as Salmeron and Emilio 
Castelar, who consistently adhered to thew republican doctrines-dnd 
strenuously fought agamst any ministerial combimation which could 
include Sagasta Castelar, in fact, had been the greatest thorn in the 
side of the fallen régzme, and his eloquent speeches contributed as much 
as anything else to bring about the overthrow of the monarchy Why 
Amadeo relinquished the crown will be best understood from the 
following paragraph in the Deed of Abdication which he signed on 
11th February, 1873 Itsays — 

“T have worn the Crown of Spain for two years, and Spain lives in 
“constant strife, with the prospect of peace and happiness which I 
“ desire for her farther away than ever If the enemies to her happi- 
“ness were foreigners, then at the head of these valant soldiers I 
“would be the first to go out to meet them, but all those who with the 
“pen, by word of mouth, and with the sword, perpetuate the nation’s 
“ sorrows are Spa:nards, all of whom seek to justify their acts, invoking 
“the sacred name of Fatherland Amongst the confusion and contra- 
“dictory clamour of the many parties, and such clashing of public 
“opinion, ıt ıs impossible to judge which is nght, and more difficult 
“still to find a remedy for the evil” 

Sagasta was forced inzo political seclusion upon the proclamation of 
the Republic which lasted from 11th February, 1873, to the 3rd of 
January, 1874, and served the useful purpose of demonstrating the 
futility of citizen rule over an ignorant democracy Ruiz Zorrilla, 
Figueroa, Pi y Margall, Salmeron and Castelar, each in his turn was at 
last afforded the opportunity of putting his long-cherished ideals to 
the test, and each one signally failed to establish a stable Government. 
“Government by the will of the people!” Castelar is said to have 
exclaimed, “ Why, the people have a hundred wills!” It took only 
a few weeks to convince Castelar that the President of a Spanish 
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Republic must necessarily choose between Dictatorship and resigna- 
tion, so he forthwith dissolved the Cértes and ruled for a few months 
én absolutist principles To hs great surprise when the Cartes re- 
assembled they refused by a majority of ten to ratify his acts as 
Dictator, whereupon he at once resigned, and from that moment no real 
Government existed The Moderates (Sagasta’s friends) had defeated 
the Dictatorship, the Conservatives had held themselves aloof from 
active politics during these socialistic eaperiments, and it was at this 
crisis that General Pavia, as Captain-General of Madrid, entered the 
Congress with a body of troops and drove out the deputies on the 
3rd of January, 1874. The succeeding Government—Republican m 
form, but ın reality only a stepping-stone to the Bourbon restoration— 
"was headed by Marshal Serrano, supported by a Cabinet of Moderates, 
amongst whom appeared Praxedes Sagasta. Men m high position 
immediately conspired against this second Republic, which lasted only 
a year, when Marshal Martinez Campos issued his famous pronuncza- 
mento proclaiming a monarchy under Alfonso, the son of the e.-Queen 
Isabella) Such a shifty politician as Sagasta found no difficulty ın 
acknowledging the restoration of the dynasty he had helped to 
demolish, and he became leader of the Liberals ın oppositicn to the 
Conservative Government of Dcn Antono Cánovas del Casullo In 
1881 he became Pnme Mumister, and after that up to the assassination 
of Cánovas on the 8th of August, 1897, these two political leaders 
alternated ın the premiership by bringing about a crisis whenever it 
suited their convenience Durirg those sixteen years Sagasta was 
Prime Minister four trmes and Cánovas three times Throughout his 
political career, after he first became Prime Minister, Sagasta seemed 
always reluctant to defend a bold policy for fear of losing public 
favour Thus in 1897 he came to a tacit understanding with Canovas 
regarding his Cuban policy, whereas subsequent events have proved 
that had he opposed that policy ıt would have been better for Spain 
Upon the death of Cánovas the War Minister, General Azcárraga, 
carried on the Government with the existing Cabinet for a few weeks, 
until Sagasta took office with the hopeless pohcy of grudgingly grant- 
ing autonomy to the Antilles when it was too late, and although he 
cannot be accounted responsible for the events which led up to the 
Amenican Ultimatum of April, 1898, yet had his patriotism outweighed 
his dread of unpopularity he would not have accepted the American 
challenge, in view of the dilapidated condition of Spain’s resources, 
which a Prime Minister ought to be better cogmsant of than theepopu- 
lace who clamour for war From the Parliamentary Debates after the 
war we learn that Sagasta was informed by military and naval experts 
of the real condition of things, but he had not the spirit to reveal to the 
nation that, notwithstanding the many millions exacted ın taxes, often 
at the point of the bayontt in the case of the Food Tax, the so-called 
efficiency and preparedness were a positive fraud Within a month 
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after the war broke out he sought to shiit the responsibility on to other 
shoulders by tendering his resignat:on to the Queen Regent, who 
declined to accept ıt The Treaty of Peace, signed in Paris on, the 
10th of December, 1898, had to be ratified within six months from 
that date Sagasta, ant:cipating the scorn with which the culmination 
of his greatest folly would be received by his enemies, insisted upon e 
resigning, despite the entreaties of the Queen Regent that he should 
remain ın office until the Treaty hac been ratified by the Cértes 

The Cánovas party broke up completely on the death of its leader, 
and a new Conservaitve group, headed by Francisco Silvela, the 
present Prime Minister, but too small to constitute a Government, 
coalesced with the ultra-clerical followers of Camilo Polavieja in oppo-, 
sition to the Liberals, and Silvela for the first time became Prime 
Minister Such a retrogressive combination produced great uneasi- 
ness throughout the country Polavieja suddenly withdrew from the 
coalition and has not since been heard of ın the political world Shortly e 
afterwards Silvela resizned and was succeeded by the Azcárraga 
Ministry, which in March, 1901, made way for the return of the Liberals 
under Sagasta. A serious economic situation resulting from the war 
had to be faced Ruots broke out in many towns, and a year ago 
strikers practically held Barcelona like a besieged city for five days 
In November, 1901, ta2 question of the Religious Associations arose, 
and Sagasta’s leanmg towards submission to Rome in Spanish home 
affans, whilst he made speeches at the same time on Liberal lines in 
Parliament, caused a plot to be formed to sebvert the Government by a 
coup d'état Hants of this movement were given to me in Madrid at 
the time by one of the Drincipals concerned init No doubt the inten- 
tion leaked out ın some way, for in March, 1902, Sagasta reconstructed 
his Cabinet, very adrorly admitting into it the extreme Radical, Señor 
Canalejas, whose views regarding Vatican influence were, however, too 
advanced for any Catholic monazchy, and in a couple of months he 
resigned 

The chief event in the last year of Sagasta’s life was undoubtedly 
the Coronation of the boy King Alfonso XIII on the 17th of May, 
1902 The close of the Regency would have been a fitting occasion 
on which definitely to retire from aciive politics, had he resolved to 
do so he would, no doubt, have saved himself the discourtesy to which 
he was subjected during the past year in the Cértes, and of which he 
complained to the K:ng when, on the 2nd of December last, a month 
after*he had reconstructed the Cabiret, he was defeated upon a vote 
of censure and tendered his final resignation The discourtesy in the 
Cértes which he resenzed was, in reality, due to his own impassiveness 
When last year I listened to a debate in the Cértes on the burning 
question of the Religious Associations, Sagasta uttered only four 
words :—“ It 1s not trae ”—ın resporse to the appeals of the deputies 
to declare the Government policy At a later sittrng Romero Robledo 
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affirmed that if the Prime Minister were no longer capable of govern- 


ing he ought to resign forthwith, for the interests of the State could - 


not be subordinated to personal consideration 

The private life of Sefior Sagasta was of the simplest He dressed 
carelessly, ate and smoked little, disliked ostentation, and amassed 
no riches He was an assiduous worker, quick at grasping the details 
of any subject, and his usefulness was perhaps greater as a Cabinet 
Minister than a Government leader Courageous, imperturbable and 
emotionless, his chief characteristic was astuteness His frigid serenity 
was iemarkable for a Spaniard Full of imagination, initiative and 
clever device, he lacked the power of execution and that imposing in- 
dividuality which necessarily belongs to the born leader His oratory was 
devoid of those flowery phrases which often adorned his opponents’ 
speeches, but his fluency of language and his skill in sophistical argu- 
ment generally enabled him to fol his keenest Parhamentary 
adversaries 

Upon the whole he cannot be regarded as a great politician, for if 
ever he conceived a master stroke of policy, he was held back by the 
fear of losing that popularity to which he was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing In every political crisis which in his time left its mark upon 
the history of his country, he was but the follower of a bolder genus, 
yet we must admire the talent with which he held together for twenty- 
one years a party numerous enough to serve as a healthy counterpoise 
to retrogressive clericalism His loss will be the less felt in political 
circles because he had outlived hisycapacity to govern But his fellow- 
citizens may well revere the memory of one whose public achievements 
far outbalanced his deficiencies, whilst the reigning family cannot fail 
to think with gratitude of the statesman who faithfully piloted their 
fortunes through a sea of calamities 
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HE first thought of the townsman on awakening in a country 
house will be, “ This is not my own bed,” his next, “ How 
“still it 1s!” Itas this that has aroused hım As the dark hours 
rolled on, the porter sense, which never quite sleeps, has missed the 
familar tramp of the policeman, the muffled rumble of underground 
trains, and growing uneasy at the unked silence at length has rung 
up consciousness i 
Other impressions follow sweet-scented darkness for one, darkness 
unreheved by dots and lines upon the ceiling from the lamp in the 
square 
Then come rustlings and chirrups among the wistaria leaves which 
brush the pane, and from somewhere aloft a thin stram tells that a 
lark 1s smging One props oneself upon an elbow to catch the 
delicate trill, but ıt ıs lost already Burd after bird breaks upon the 
quiet with a babel of sweet sounds, such an outburst as can only be 
heard in the dusk of a semmer dawn 
Three cuckoos call imcessantly, two clear-throated and close at 
hand, one from the copse with breaking «voice Thrushes beyond 
estimation, blackbirds innumerable are singing one another down 
Little breathless spurts of melody come from the sill where a wren 
is bobbing around his small wife with drooping wing and expanded 
tal The drawl of the green-linnet, the dry chirp of the sparrows 
mingle with the “Conk .Conk-conk” of coots from the pond The 
drumming crow of a pheasant 1s answered by a clear shout from the 
Hambro’ pens 
Verily a joyful noise, but of brief duration, the hght waxes and 
the merry din dwindles Nestle down again into the pillows with the 
thought that you have enjoyed what the countryman hears but twice 
or thrice a year He commonly sleeps through fhe chorale, arrives 


late at the porch of day and misses the mtroit : 
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After breakfast something ıs said about church “Two miles by 
“the footpath and—no shade,” observes the professor sententiously 
Selecting a German review and a paper-kmife he retires to the tent 
between the cedars nursing a tobacco-jar 

Yet ıt 1s a not unfruitful journey through the crops that clothe the 
white swells of the downs, sloping from the rounded knaps topped 
with beech-woods to the grassy bed of the winter-bourne winding 
between its alders 


Peace, peace seems all, 
4 Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace. 


When was it otherwise, think you, ın this sleepy hollow, this forgotten 
nook of the Midlands? 

A fragment of ruddy flint in the footpath attracts the eye there 
he three more among the barley stems, small, angular, with the colour. 
of fire upon them, plainly some ancient burning, for their surfaces 
*have the soapy glaze which only the centuries can give There were 
no fired shards a stone’s throw back, there are none a few stndes 
further on, yet here, just here, are scores in the surface-soil which 
swells into a long low hillock The wash of winier rains, the grooving 
share, the labours of the worm, “our busy brother,” have all but 
obliterated an ancient monument, yet this 1s surely a Long Barrow 

How looked the green country-side, thnk you, when the chief 
lay dead upon the bavins, his finery and weapons about him, a crowd 
of hoppled captives filing the penfold, sullen, hopeless, awaiting the 
feeding tongues of flame? What manner of men were those who 
planned the thing and watched it out? Who, when the fire died down 
and the hornd glee was over, hasted dog-hke to scratch the kindly 
moulds over their works ere they slunk away? Small and shaggy and 
foul, narrow of brow and hard of heart were those from whose loins we 
sprung, that unacknowledged, miscreant ancestry, our veritable fathers 
—thine, my friend, and mine! 

Does not the horror of the awful past draw a shadow across the 
sun? Itis good, methinggaggt times, to lay hand on mouth and peer in 
silence into the hole of the pıt whence we were digged 


And lo, the tiny church among the hills, asleep in the sunshine, for 
we are early Not wholly lonely, for a lady moves among the graves 
with flowers in her hands In the dark interior someone is playing, 
through the low dentelled arch thrills the sweet sorrow of Beethoven, 
otherwise are no signs of worshippers without or within 

The plan of the little sanctuary tells its own tale ‘Here are four 
stone walls and a tiled roof, neither vestry, aisle, porch nor transept 
complicates this example of a church in its sumplest expression Plam, 
how else? Uninteresting, by no means Every stone ıs tangible 
history Will you read with me? 
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The oldest and stoutest work is the small, four-square, unbuttressed 
tower, solid and dark as a keep Eastward of this run the walls of 
the nave, pierced by two round-headed doors and a window of Saxon 
times Half-way to the pulpit newer work begins upon a Broader 
ground-plan, lighted by straight lancets of great but uncertain age, 
uncertain, since the chencel-arch beyond them ıs semi-circular and 
square in section. possibly dating from the eleventh century or even 
earlier. 

So much we discern despite the twilight, and sinking into an empty 
pew enjoy the coolness and quamt fusty smell of the pious place, 
‘and fall a-wondering what rude imagery of the last assize the blistered 
whitewash conceals. . 

The chancel 1s all air and sunshine, the flicker of leaves and murmus 
of bees—blameless Sabbath-breakers—come ın through the low, five- 
lighted windows, last effort of Enghsh pomted. It hardly needs the 
MDCXXXVIII cut in the tre-beam to mark this as work of the first 
Anglican revival Dunstan here joms hands with Laud yonder across 
the worn sill of that chancel-arch 

Meanwhile the corners of pews are getting themselves'filled , a con- 
gregation for the most part of elderly labouring folk slp into our 
cool dusk from the glare outside, abase reverent, wrnkled faces for 
a minute before passing the red handkerchief over the sweaty front, 
which done the worshipper settles himself to wait Men these for the 
most part, the wives will attend tne afternoon service, being otherwise 
occupied in the meantime, for man must dine 

The squeak and clank of the small bell overhead stop The organ 
wheezes As we get to our feet two men enter, elderly, bronzed, 
won-gray at the temples, alike in colouring and build, alike in gait 
and bearing, stamped, too, with the same expression One drops into 
the pew beneath the pulpit, his tw, who wears the surplice, kneels 
at the desk Squire and parson, not:ceable men of a type fast dis- 
appearing, one brief description shall serve for both The square, 
close-cropped heads sit well upon broad shoulders and deep chests, 
heads not easily turned These are teymapus men, of a pleasant, 
patient tenacity, of some few prejudices and no theories, Tory and 
five-feet-six, how else? Which of us by taking thought can add a 
cubit unto his stature? Not my old friends here, whose Toryism,' by 
, the way, ıs of a lovable, humane sort, grounded upon the assumption 
that the labouring man must live, holding to a pious belief in a five- 
Shing duty on wheat which there is no use in pressing for, and 
cheerfully recognismg the predestined Radicalism (and consequent 
ruin) of our dear native land—a recognition which need not, and 
shall not, embitter intercourse with “the other side”, 

Nor shall the impending banxruptcy of the landed interest spoil the 
appetite They grow a little poorer every. year, “selling out,” as they 
confess, a few this cr a few that to make good the leakage from the 
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land; but here you have them, still at their posts, serving their God, 
and doing their duties. For the rest the good gray head bent over 
the folded surplice-sleeves, no less than its facsimile in the pew below, 
belongs to an all-round man, a clean, quick shot at rockettng pheasant, 
‘a dependable partner at whist (half-penny points), a humanising m- 
fluence at the meet and on the board, at fireside and sick-bed side, a 
e staunch friend, a good listener, an arrant and mcurable peacemaker, 
beloved of the labouring folk among whom he has spent his hfe. 
For the service, ıt seems, as I understand the matter, neither “ high ” 
nor “low” -Possibly for want of a vestry no Geneva gown makes its 
“appearance, but we see less sigmficance than our fathers saw in the 
Geneva gown, or are better content to let the man who does the work 
do 1tin his own way So the stout laced boots and trousers of Oxford 
mixture peep from beneath white folds of ephod through service and 
sermon 7 
“Give peace in our time, O Lord!” This 1s géod discourse, he 
*1s speaking of what he knows and withal pitches his message neither 
at our heads nor over them. Keeps a good distance, medium pace, 
and seems dead on the—where was I? . 
Thoughts suggested ramify, wander even, if you must have it 
Warm weather, very The grave, famihar tones run together 
with a pleasant mdistinctness, but one is perfectly conscious, quite 
perceptive, you know 
~ There seems more of a congregation than one had fancied, 
kneeling, too, unusual perhaps, but all mnght One finds oneself 
without surprise kneeling close-packed among the crowd upon the 
cool flags Someone is praying fast and loud, but one catches nothing 
of the sense Beyond the chancel-arch candles are winking in the slant 
sunbeam that strains through a louvered window Tinkle! Somebody 
1s holding something aloft ma napkin The hush, the heat, the 
sense of human proximity grow oppressive A subdued clnk and 
jingle here and there among us betray the presence of won One's 
neighbours to nght and. left and the man in front wear their hair 
longer than is customary All are ın a state of suppressed excitement 
At the altar step kneel two great pink-faced youths with shocks 
of sandy hair falling over their shoulders The mutterings, the rest- 
lessness, the play of hot breaths become unbearable One finds oneself 
outside 
Here the crowd ıs greater but less dense, at each window-slit 
stand men straining eye and ear to catch the service, crossing them- 
selves fast and fervently at each tinkle of the sacring-bell withm 
Among the graves kneel men grown and bearded, weeping hotly upon 
little crosses of peeled elder, or praying upon sword-hilts 
Swords, swords everywhere, in the hands of leathern-yacketed 
smiths, athwart the knees of smocked carters and buskinned plough- 
men who sit astridt the green hillocks honing the bright edges whilst 
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their aps move ın half-conscious prayer Bucklers, too, rows of them, 
clean and new, white wood and fresh-stript hide, lean on the churchyard 
fence 

Westward the lanes are blocked as far as one can see with talted 
waggons, in the nearest two women seated upon the sacks are 
twirling a hand-quern 

There are glints of bright metal among the beeches upon the hill- e 
tops left and nght, against the sky-line of the bare down to eastward 
stands out a solitary mounted scout 

We are no heroic figures, not do we posture or straddle in blusterous 
wise, nor fall into picture-book groupings For the more part we are \ 
common men, clumsy and slow-gaited, meanly dressed and pitifully 
armed, sweaty and dusty too, for some of us have come far, and lain, 
rough for a week past 

Field hands are we with the marks of field labour upon us, short 
of “stature, roundsshouldered and wooden-featured, mere loam, but 
loam that ıs alight at last and, kiln-like, hot to the heart-roots with 
dull-glowing, unquenchable resolve 

It seems to me that I have seen the men before, the brown kindly 

, faces are all so neighbourly These stubbly chins and sunburned 
thatches of hair hang around the inn-yards of Hungerford and New- 
bury at the October hirmg-fairs Just such men have I met ın the 
Hampshire woods at bark-stripping time, when the tall oaks lay naked 
and’ sallow athwart sheets of bluebells I am among my brothers and 
know them all, and what they will do at a pinch 

~ My mind seems clouded with a sense of woe, whetl:er overpast or 
impending I cannot just say It ıs with me as with one who has 
fallen asleep under an mtolerable sense of loss, a burden upon the 
heart that no sighing will heave away, who awakes ın the first dusk, 
crying feebly, “O what has happened?” and again, “O do not 
“tell me!” 

And lo, from the tension and fear and high-strung resolve around 
me comes a clearness, en understanding of what ıt all means, and I 
know that the enemy 1s in the heart of my country, that he has 
careened his keels upon the King’s Meadow and made the land of the 
Radingas his horse-pasture, that Englishmen are working under the 
whips at his staked dyke between Thames and Kennet—men whom 
I know, men whose wives and daughters lie in his slave-pen Í 

It comes to my mnd—and I do not ask how—that all the wild 
rascaldom of Baltic picate-holds, ruffians from Wexford and -the 
Liffey; from Laxford and Kyle of Tongue, the Romsdal and the Nord- 
land fjords, are turned loose upon poor, stolid, stupid Berkshire The 

_Danes are on us'—-have been upon us smce March-—sucking us 
white as a polecat sucks a lamb The Dane- look ‘you, there 1s 
no poetry, no glamour about the name to me, song and saga and 
romance are clean forgotten as if I had never heard them The 
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word stands for everything that is filthy and brutal and base, and 
ah! too, for all that ıs hopelessly cunming and nimble and strong! 
What the shark 1s to the swimmer such 1s this beastly foreign interloper 
to me, something hateful to God and man—(yet strangely permitted, 
hke his father the Fiend)—lustful, butcherly strength, whom no truce 
e will bind, no weapon overcome 
All this comes home to me with a sinkmg of the heart I know 
of a surety that the thatched roofs of Pangbourne arid Sonning and 
the steadings of Theale have gone roaring aloft in flame, that the 
mull at Mapledurham is a smouldering wreck, that the pits of Coley 
have been rifled of half-tanned hide, and all the meal.and malt, ale 
and candle-tallow, salt-beef and stock-fish of three counties has been 
swept into the stockaded “bury” built around the ruins of Lawrence 
Church. Infamies unspeakable go on within Wherefore we have 
risen, these men and I, at the call of our Alderman, and have bidden 
e our young thanes inside there to lead the fyrd We are bound for the 
tryst at the ridge-way’s end between Streatley and Basildon Battle. 
will be jomed before mght. So we are heanng mass while we may, 
and are by way of making our hearts clean agaist what may be our 
last day’s work To wm? Hardly- we have been beaten too oftem 
and too badly to hope overmuch One thing we mean to do, we of 
the forlorn hope, cry mghtily upon the White Chnist, and die if needs 
be, but die killing each of us, his man 
So, whilst the priest’ of Compton smgs mass within, the priest of 
»Midgham (whose church was burned last Sunday) shrives us under 
the church yew See you the hot tears hopping down his rough 
cheeks? See again how young John of Thatcham and young Edgar 
of Beedon, who fought thrice about a certain Edith, having confessed, 
are a-making blood-brotherhood each with his fellow’s kmfe upon his 
own shield-arm and are taking an oath to stand by one another this 


day, to set free or make an end. For Edith, look you, is in the 
slave-pen 


2 tad s * 2 s * 2 


And now we are at Englefield Chase wıth the Kennet Valley 
below us all green and empty ın the slant beams of a westering sun 

The enemy is even now coming, clattering boisterously to the field 
upon stolen nags, every fighting-man flushed and bold from his 
stirrup-cup His horse-boy trots at ns knee or holds by the tail and 
to him the master-thief tosses the remm as he lights down and stfides 
m rippling mail to form the wedge behind his jar] 

‘Their two wings take ground to the north of the Roman road, close 
up and‘dress with something of the careless precision of master-crafts- 
men in the presence of ’prentices “Tis plein we are held cheaply 
albeit we have the*’upper ground 

Our youngsters are somewhat daunted by the manifest prompt 
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nimbleness of the men below there The main of us have never set 
eyes upon a Dane before and there ıs some crowding and craning of 
necks and more talking withal than our leaders would have, they 
bid us hold our tongues end are obeyed 

Now ıs the word passed, it ıs beginnmg We move slowly down 
the grassy slope and come to a stand between two clumps of lichened 


thorif, three great squares of Englshmen, all men of Wessex, one “ 


over against each wing cf the pirates’, the third, the Alderman’s, in 
the rear 

~ Some of us are red ard choking, others white and shakmg with’ 
hard-curbed eagerness, a colour a wise captam likes well to see 

The thieves, who move more quickly than we, have taken fresh, 
ground it seems, and mean us to fight with the sun in our eyes 

As there’s no help for it we change front, not without shouldering 
and shuffling, are pushed and pulled into hne agai by our company- 
leaders, men who have seen the face of war before to-day Hasty and e 
rough-tongued are they as they bid us be yare and not to crowd 
upon and hamper one another 
` In the front rank go our two young thanes and their household, we 
in the middle throng see little save grey iron skull-caps and pairs of 
crimson ears in a must of sunlit har Certain it ıs that we are none 
of the stoutest now that we are come to the pomt, some of us indeed 
are pitifully afeard The disarray is growing If the enemy 
struck now. ! 

A waft of wind blows upon our hot faces, a leader, one of the 
thanes belike, strides down the ranks, claps this weaklhng upon the 
shoulder, heartens up that other with a cheery word and ıs gone Who 
was he? , None met his eye, none recall his speech , his mail seemed 
of red gold, his stature taller than a tall man’s And the wind that 
went beforehim' Ofa truth one of the saints from Paradise ıs with us 
this tide Mightily uplifted of heart are we Once again we are 
moving slowly 


From the enefny below come gusts of cackling laughter and shouts 
of mockery 


With us now 1s a great silence save for the singing of the church- 
men in the rear ` 

Hark! Here it comes! With a rattle of axe-hafts on bucklers and 
a deep-chested charging-shout the left wing of the Dane comes up 
the slope at a run 

Otr thanes speak up confidently Tramp! Tramp! There are 
some sickening moments of supreme suspense in which each of us 
gets his shoulders back and fills his chest with air before the two lines 
crash together 

Like leaping white flames the swords of the house-karls rise and 


fall From all along our front goes up the clang and clatter, of 
smitten wood and metal 
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We are moving a little, pressing onward and préased upon from 
behind, moving, but more and still more slowly. 

Now We are at a standstill, are crushed together, rock and sway. 

The swords ın front are still, or nearly. It is knife and pommel 
work, the shppery edge of battle. 

And this ıs war! Is this all? In one moment every man of us 
realises that the pirates’ onset has spent itself, has failed Ours has 
to’come; now 1s our time! With a roar we hnk elbows, push, heave, 
thrust forward, crying upon every saint that we know, and on the 
Christ, their Master and ours Nay, the lads and poor knave club-men 
in the rear catch the word, clap shoulders to the backs of thew 
covering files and stram mightily And lo, we are moving again foot 
“by foot down the slope slowly at first, then faster, till we find ourselves 
in looser array stumbling onwards and downwards at a run over fallen 
men still or struggling, shppmg in the wet hollows of shields, with a 
flicker of rose-tinted blades to the fore and a mighty and joyous 
crying of our fellows ; 


At the ruts of the Roman way we stagger but slacken not at all, 
through the high bracken and stunted thorn below we brush still 
whooping, no man of us but knows this cannot last, yon line of 
cankered ashes stands on the bank, below them the Kennet water 
creeps black and deep with the quaking duck-marsh beyond. 

Again battle 1$ jomed with the din of a hundred smithies and a 
hustmgs voice Again weight will have 1t—on we thrust 

But the fore-men are thinning, and we—we are pushed to the front, 
to the very fighting-lne, and must grapple and pant knee to knee 
amid thudding blows with lusty, hot-cheeked Danes who face us wild- 
eyed and sweating, crying to one another to spread out and what-not 
contradictory cries, until one ıs pressed into thew very embrace 
and the banging of axe upon target stops again for lack of elbow- 
room 

Those behind us stab with the point over our shoulders, and those 
behind them heave but as now we hove 

Hurt men-holding their bucklers low sway and lean but cannot fall. 
We are cumbered to the knee with those who are down, whose voices 
and hands come up from below 

Men who have hacked on doggedly with bent or broken blades 
suddenly drop them and grapple each a robber, winding naked fingers 
m beard or harr, feeling for the knee or the neck with the dirk e 

First winds are spent, the scale-beam trembles, the event will fall 
to whom shall rally first ; 

Can no man raise a cry? 

Our two young thanes are still upon 'ther feet, bleeding ` but 


` dangerous, hewing at the hairy forearm, stabbing at the tattoed throat, 


bearing up dinted shields to the heavy axes God bless their brave, 
l 
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pink faces! but they are mere kemipery-men, dumb as horses, and we 
need leadership and a cry! - 

~ A voice! Whose? It 1s the great clear note of our lord’s gleeman, 
“ The bull ıs pmned! grip fast, ye ban-dogs! grip fast! grz!” 

The dry roar and the pressure begin again, the throng of pirates 
gives ground foot by foot The massed faces before us are all awork 
with impotent rage, all dark against the level red light of sunset save 
for the flash of teeth Wherever the eye turns it meets cages vot 
clenched or gnashıng teeth 

Agan ıt comes upon me that I have met these men before, their 
visages are all famılar That high-cheek-boned man whose hawk- 
nose bends down into a big moustache commanded some ship I once 


x 


boarded I cannot put a name to the place, Harwich, perhaps, or j 


Maldon, it matters not, I know him again 

And that other with tufted eyebrow and bnstly nostrils who 1s 
swearing so abomunably, him, too, I know, and have seen ın just such 
a taking on the fish-strand at Falmouth, or Kinsale was it, when the 
mackerel fleet of Easterlings put in for water and stores? 

They have not room to use their weapons I see a man gnawing 
the mm of his shield. . 

Back, still back they are borne until with lamentable cres and bitter 
the rear of that great crowd 1s topphng backward over the brink, 
toppling in bunches as bees fall into the skep, falling as a wall falls 

Splash! splash' they are ın by tens, by scores Tis a quag bottom 
and the banks are aad Aha! the club-men and lads upon the flank 
are busy and joyful . 

Meanwhile how goes it with our fellows? The horseguard 1s Sur- 
rounded and the nags retaken The prate night charges, has shot 
its bolt, 1s wedged between our two squares (for the Alderman joins 
battle betimes) Hammered until they break, the thieves attempt to 
rally behind the blackened walls of Theale, but are broken again and 
utterly They are in fear for their line of retreat, and whilst their 
front makes a stand their rear is melting, sneaking off towards 
Reading, and all along that five-mile causeway 1s flight and pursuit, 
a slow-moving cloud of dust bearing a fighting mob within and leaving 
a ghastly trail behind it. 

Here the hunted enemy, thrust m upon his centre by freshly- 
mounted English upon his flanks, headed-off, followed up, waylaad, 
struggles onward with beard on shoulder, hoping only for escape, 
for -hs pahsade, for night! 

But there is yet an hour of daylight, and it 1s England’s hour In 
the heart of that dusk, choking dust-cloud, beaten up by a thousand 
feet, the weakest of us plays the man Poor chop-fallen lads that 
whimpered on the hill-side above ere the bicker began, and had need 
to be cuffed and rated into silence, are grown as. fell as blooded 
mastiffs, 
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Kıbed heels and empty bellies are clean forgotten, ‘ They close full 
‘fast on every side, no slackness is there found’ This ıs no time to 
take breath but to kill and to keep on killing 

, Every minute some fellow luster or braver than his mates doidas 
his way to the front`to make his mark or to fall 

Every minute we are joined by some man of ours whom we had not 
missed, or whom we had seen down, and these new-comers are armed 
with the Danish axe and go in bright mail stript from some dead thief, 
and oh, but they are fain ‘to put their findings to the proof! 

Every Dane hurt 1s a Dane down, and a Dane down is a Dane done 
for Have at them! “Worry, good dogs! Worry!” 

„In these five miles we make thirty onfalls, cheering our men to the 
grim work with hoarse croakings, for every voice 1s cracked and every 
tongue 1s over-dry for speech 

*Tis á desperate hour and a pitiless, an hour of close fighting, up 
and down fighting, the straining, gaspmg, round and round tugging 
of locked bull-terriers ` 

At last the Forbury! The remains of the foe set their faces for a 
last rally , their camp-guard salles, but 1s il led, the gate jammed by 
meeting throngs who stab and trample one another in the dusk. We 
win the end of the drawbridge, we cut the ropes, we are all but 
through! ’ 

Then the ship-wards of the Red Jarl do after thew kind and man 
the gate to cover the flight of their lord. 

The freshest of our mounted men turn their horses loose and are 
for carrying the pass with a rush, but the entry is too strait and the 
swing of the axes too terrible. i 

Thrice and four times our keenest rush in hke dogs at a baiting 
but are beaten back, hewn down, swept from the planking to the 
water of the moat 

The press of fierce, weary men thickens at either end of the bridge, 
the footing between is slippery-wet and of the worst, we yearn and 
glare, but the Bury is still to take Darkness 1s falling 

Here comes the old Alderman, sees all, strokes a grey beard, and 
speaks the word t 

Three wain-loads of faggots stand mgh, in a trice a hundred hands 
are upon the poles, the axles, the tail-boards; groanmg and rocking 
towards the ditch they go and crash m Over we storm, sword m 
teeth, a leg up here, a shoulder there Help me, brother, and I wil. 
help thee! 

We are inside at last and mght quickly upon the backs of the 
warders of the gate Dotheyblench? Not oneofthem Them hour 
has come, throwing off their mail and fighting bare-sark they die 
there to the last man. 

It is very fierce, this last, and long enough, albeit ’tis soon over 
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The gate-posts are splashed red to the height of a tall man and the 
sill ıs swimming as our stormers clamber over the rampart of dead. 
Many, oh, many of us are down! John of Thatcham who led the first 
rush lies underneath the bridge; Edgar of Beedon lives but to brain, 
` the last pirate and drops inside the gate 

Good lads! you have driven your furrow straight and may to sleep .` 
Little Edith is home before you. ....... 

For us there 1s yet stern work to do in the thickening dusk ere such 
of ‘the thieves as have ’scaped the storm hastily launch their keels, 
and with half-manned benches make off, fouling and bumping in the 
darkness down Sonning Reach for their Bury-in-the-Marsh 


Now 1s the slave-pen broken, now are the hopples stricken off, 
what rushings to and fro, what anguished search, sudden recognitions, ° 
ecstasies unimaginable, gnefs unspeakable! 

Sounds of a triumphing host roar up in jets and spurts of song 
around us, and the heaped plunder of three shires ıs to be sortéd, 
reclaimed and divided in a night! ` 

For, look you, the tide has turned at last and we have won! 
Against all forecasting, by some amazing luck, we have won! 


Now come the clergy and not too soon, and wisdom and order and 
self-restraint come with them, and we bethink us of Him upon whom 
we cried in our bitter need 

Lo, now, as the broad, red moon pulls herself slowly and all mis- 
shapen from the dank fen, how wife and husband, lass and lover, 
reunited, crowd the roofless shell of Lawrence Church and joifi all 
brokenly in the great Christian hymn’. — - 


We praise thee, O God! 
f We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord! 


In the hush that follows someone is speaking, pauses, begins again 
with the undefinable note of finality ın his tone, “ And now‘to God’ 
“the Father, God the Son 

And again in the pleasant, roofed-in, midsummer coolness I am’ 
standing among prosaic country-folk with heads bent to receive the 
benediction 
af Surely I have slept, dozed at least—humuhating experience! With | 

eyes but half-used to the twentieth century I find myself gazing ` 
straight to my front Thank God it ıs all over! There were times 
ın the past history of our planet when our green, sohd England 
spouted lava and rocked in seismic throes Those times and the 
red wars are done 

Give peace in our time, O Lord! ', e 
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The wall over against me bears a mural tablet of yellowing 
marble .— À o 


j To the Memory of 
Rolfe Thurstan, Yeoman 
aetat 76 who deceased Qllegible) 
for XXXVIII yeares vicar’s churchwarcen of this parish 


of antient famıhe if small estait 
His store was little but his heart was grait, 
A husband faithfull and a parent kinde . 


Enough to show that others beside the dusty cherubs atop wept for 
this descendant of the Norse rervers So grind the mulls of God. 


* * kd * kad * * * 
e 


“ Well! and where have you dropped from? Brantingham, I suppose 
“Jack, look here! Jack, I say, here ıs , he was just behind you, 
“he says, all through the service Z didn’t see him until he rose to 
“leave, but then my eyes trouble me on bnght days, ’tis a mercy I 
“know my Prayer-book and could read the service blindfold. Dark 
“interior? Yes, the nave 1s rather dark, that stamed glass was a 
“mistake But what ıs a vicar to do? It was kindly meant Can't 
“we get you to stay to lunch? Eh? Pot-luck, you know! No? 
“Next time, then!” 

So, with a firm hand-gnp the good man turns back to his church 
wherein a stout village-wife awaits him at the font, babe on arm 





Alone, again, under green hedgerow elms, pacmg ranks of standing 
corn, how it all comes back! Whats ıt that I have seen,—have felt, 
too, and smelt and handled dur.ng these few crowded mmutes? Those 
` quilted jackets, I could draw them from memory! It was unmistakably, 
horridly real But when can it have happened? Ashdown is out 
of the question, even the historic Englefield will not fit in, for Ethel- 
wulf—(he was an Alderman, by the by)—failed to storm the stockade , 
died, indeed, ozfside it 

One thing is sure Iwas there Some inherited molecule of grey 
cerebral matter responded to some local sumulus and repeated its 
thousand-years-old experience Impossible? Why so? What are 
forty generations in the history of a race? Does not the young Arctic 
sandpiper, scarce eight weeks from the egg, leave the frozen moss of 
Franz Joseph Land and flit south-east by south across continent and, 
archipelago, land and sea, to spend the first winter of its little life in 
New Zealand? The chart of that great journey ıs graven in its tiny 
brain League by league it follows invisible tracks first beaten by its 
ancestors ın geological times inconceivably remote 
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I was there, I tell you, the shouting is stall in my ears, my breath 
still catches from the struggle Nonsense? ~ What zs time? Tell me 
so much at least, or cap to our race’s greatest, Ae knew that we,are of 
such stuff as dreams are made of 

So musing, so beyeered by the dull-eyed matter-of-fact modern side 
of self, I find my way up the avenue to the shaven greenness of. the,» 
lawn splashed with its pools of exotic colour There under the cedar, 
heels-up, a-snore in his hammock, hes one of our new leaders, taper- . 
fingered, spare, light in the bone, the simster eyebrow raised, mam- 
taining, even ın sleep, its sceptical attitude, an incarnate doubt 

The dream withm me shuddered and died 


` ASHTON HILLIERS.”* 


Z 
THE PRICE OF CORN IN WAR TIME. 


HE very important subject of the price of the nation’s food in a 

time of war has for a long period occupied the attention of 
many thoughtful men, who have come to regard the question, not as a 
political 1tem to put before voters during a Parliamentary election, nor 
merely as‘a thesis for discussion at debating societies and in “local 
“ parliaments,” but as a matter that gravely affects the well-being of this 
nation from the highest to the lowest member of the community It 
1s no use approaching it in a superficial or prejudiced manner, for ıt 
demands most careful investigation and exhaustive study before one 
can arrive at a well-balanced and practical opinion respecting the possi- 
bilities, or, more strictly speaking, the probabilities of the situation pro- 
duced by a declaration of war between this kingdom and any European 
country 

There has been a good deal said and written upon this matter, and 
some extraordinary opmions have found ventilation ın quarters where 
wiser counsels might be expected, especially ın connection with the 
range of prices hkely to obtain during a state of war At present 
nothing need be predicated respecting the actual supplies, for un- 
doubtedly the food will be obtamed from foreign sources The 
immediate object of these remarks 1s therefore merely to clear away 
some of those misconceptions as to probable values when our ships are 
on the high seas with cargoes or part cargoes of wheat and flour upon 
which this country is dependent to a very remarkable extent For it 
has gradually come to pass that the Umited Xingdom receives about 


three-fourths of its whole food supply from abroad, while the foreygigemee += 


proportion of our bread-stuffs 1s represented by something very close to 
five-sixths of our consumption ` 

In illustration of the statistical position relatrve to wheat and flour 
the followmg statement taken from Dornbusch’s grain and seed list 1s 
pertinent Among other ppmts it is well to note the extraordinary 
falling off in home production In the time of the Crimean War, witha 
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population of barely 2£,000,000 souls, the British wheat crop, after 
deducting seed requirements, could afford nearly 16,500,000 quarters 
as a contribution to the national wants, and at that time our imparts 
were under 3,000,000 quarters. Year by year the proportion has been 
steadily reversed, until, with a population grown to more than 
41,000,000, this country produces less than 6,000,000 quarters of mill- 
able wheat, and is forced to buy from Amenica, Russia, Argentina, etc, 
fully 24,500,000 quarters to meet our requirements 

The following table shows the g-adual growth of our dependence on 
imported wheat — 














UK UK Wheat Available 4 
e a e e a 

Acres Qrs Qrs Qrs Thousands 
1854—55 4,037 | 16,427 2,983 | 19,410 | 27,767 . 
1859—60 4,020 12,004 4,516 16,520 28,715 
1864—65 3,686 15,180 5,500 20,680 29,700 
1869—70 3,977 12,301 9,921 22,222 30,760 
1874—75 3,822 12,898 | 11,705 | 24,603 | 33,629 
1879—80 s 3,048 5,047 16,410 21,457 34,388 
1884—85 2,745 9,307 18,001 27,308 36,200 
1889—90 e | 2,545 8,771 19,093 | 27,864 | 38,065 
1894—95 1,454 4373 | 25,000 | 29,373 | 39,600 
1895—96 ... 1,731 6,793 22,693 29,486 39,800 
1896—97 1,693 6,492 | 21,845 | 28,337 | 40,000 
1897—y8 2,155 8,754 | 22,147 | 30,900 | 40,337 
1898—99 2,052 7,839 | 23,263 | 31,093 | 40,708 
1899—00 ... 1,845 7,500 22,355 29,855 41,000, 
1900—01 se 1,701 6,000 24,392 30,392 41,300 








° 


The writer of these remarks has no desire to open up the vast topic 
of our food supply as a whole, the present intention being to point out 
how the value of the wheat 1s hkely to be affected under warlike con- 
ditions, Other foods naturally will be affected to a very remarkable 
extent. i 

This question of price should be considered under two aspects— 
namely, the initial rise just before and on the declaration of war, and 
the further augmentations during war caused by captures, insurance 
against war risks, etc 

In considering the initial rise the reader must bear ın mind that the 
wheat stocks in this country (except on the eve of harvest) cannot be 
immediately supplemented and must be replenished from abroad 
Should war unfortunately break out in the spring, “at the time when 
“kings go out to battle,” ıt would find our supplies of native wheat very 
close on exhaustion, and our stocks in port granaries waiting to be 
renewed from shipments, to some extent dependent on the re-opening 
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of navigation ın Russia and Eastern Europe The United States, 
Canada, Austraha, and Argentina are always in a position to help 
Should trouble come im the autumn the position would be 
less grave, but m any case holders of gram in all export- 
ing countries, as well as our own merchants, would immediately 
demand a sharp advance for their grain and flour, and the 
*rush to buy would very much aggravate the situation What 1s known 

as the visible supply in this country, or the foreiggp grain in the port 
granaries of 134 to 3 mullion quarters, according to the time of year, 
would encounter extraordinary demands from both consumers and 
speculators, and mothang could prevent a rapid and brg rise in value. 
Even the whisper of warlike preparations or the appearance of strained 
relations with another country could not fail to act in a similar manner, 
so that, even before the gauntlet was thrown down, markets everywhere 
would be in a feverish and nervous state, coming events casting their 
shadows before, and grain markets would everywhere be demoralised 
if not in a condition of panic It 1s important to observe that the rise 
in price will be produced by causes commercial, financial and economic, 
which no brave talk of our splendid Navy can mitigate or hinder 

The advance ın value after the declaration of war, consequent upon 
war risks, higher ocean freights and marine insurance would affect the 
position independently of the action of traders, and the scope of what 
may be termed extraneous influence would be largely controlled by the 
completeness or incompleteness of the protection which the Navy could- 
afford Should the protection be complete, the rates of war msurance 
would be influenced thereby, and ought to be moderate, until captures 
of ships demonstrated the inability of our cruisers to afford perfect 
immunity from seizure 

The general public are unaware of the very large stake which certain 
citizens of this country hold as maritime freght carriers According 
to Lloyd’s General Report, 1901, the average number of British vessels 
at sea ıs about 7,000 (steamers and sailing vessels), scattered over 
100,000 mules of blue water trade routes Now the cruisers and 
auxiliaries available to police these many artenes of traffic, taking the 
statement of Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle in the “Navy League 
“ Journal,” all told, afloat and building, do not exceed 190, and of this 
number the Admiral assumes that 50 would be needed with the battle 
fleets; leaving 140 for patrol purposes France and Russia between 
them, after also leaving 50 with their battle fleets, could despatch 100 
cruisers and auxiliaries to trouble the lines of communication To themes 
ordinary mercantile mind our ocean constabulary, as stated above, does 
not seem adequate to meet the exigencies of the situation Two of our 
leading Admirals have informed the writer that the number of our 
cruisers 1s quite adequate The war risks therefore are undeniably 
great, and might easily be magnified by nervous apprehension 

These observations are not written with a view to create or foster 
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alarmist opinions, but mamly with the object of attractıng public atten- 
tion to the apparently unsatisfactory attitude of those in authority, and 
it ıs earnestly hoped that somethig may be done to meet, or ın some. 
measure to obviate, the dangers attendant upon the very high and 
practically famine prices of food which could not fail to obtain should 
war break out Every grade of society would be involved ın the tral, 
but the 7,000,000 poor (according to Mr Charles Booth and Mr B S ° 
Rowntree, 30 per sg: cf the 25,000,000 of our urban population are 
m poverty) must sulter severely from high-priced bread, which. forms 
their staple food. As to food being declared contraband of war, that 
1s a vexed question upon which the writer does not propose to enter 
But, even if not declared contraband of war when shipped by neutral. 
vessels, the grzce still must be prohibitive to most of the masses of our 
poor 

Speaking as a corn-merchant of many years’ experience, and voicing 
the opinion of many members of the London Cozn Trade and of other 
kindred associations, I have come to this conclusion—namely, that 
Parliament is not at present qualified to deal with any suggestions or 
proposals to pacify pubhc sentiment or to formulate a remedy against 
panic, because no individual member can be ın possession of all the 
data necessary to form an opimon It ıs not in possession of sufi- 
cient expert knowledge regarding the food supplies, nor as to what 
course should be pursued ın reference to the protection of our mercantile 
marine, which would be placed in the midst of so many and great 
dangers ın the event of hostilities between ourselves and any of our 
Continental neighbours And I conclude this article with the opinion 
of many who take a keen interest in this question, to the effect that a 
Royal Commission should be appomted to collect facts, figures, and 
authoritative opmions, so that their report would give the necessary 
information to Parlament. The public would then be able to arrive at 
some conclusion that would help the legislature to handle the matter 
m a way befittmg the vital national and imperial interests which affect 
so intimately the well-being of the people 
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OW that the Bntish have permanently taken possession of the _ 
late Dutch Republics and Swazieland, the control of another 
million of black people devolves upon the Government This is for 
.the British a serious responsibilty We were sometimes hard put 
to it before to control those natives who were already under 
our power in South Africa, and it must be acknowledged that the 
government of the black races 1s becoming no easier year by year 
Yet it 1s a farly light task now compared with what ıt may become 
before very many years pass r 
The Colonial Governments and the missionaries have been engaged 
now m civilising and educating the natives for a very considerable 
number of years But this course of action, though it 1s no doubt both 
a moral duty and a beneficial thing for the natives, evidently brings 
great contingencies, amounting even to dangers, ın its train, when one 
takes any extended view of the country and its people For the 
question at once arises What ıs to be the future of the black and s$ 
coloured races in South Africa? Are they to become in the end the 
equals of the white people, and will: the whites acquiesce in their 
becoming so? t 
We know what the opimon of the Dutch ıs at present upon this 
subject A clause of the Constitutional Law of the late South African 
Republic forbade any equality between the black and white races 
either ın Church or State Now the Kaffirs have their own Church all 
over South Africa, and in this native church a movement is going on 
which aims at removing the present restrictions upon the black mart" 
power, and bringing him forward into a place of much greater 
importance than he at present occupies 
Some people in South Africa entertain an idea that before many 
years there may be an organised insurrection of the Kaffirs extending 
all over the country , Yet ıt does not seem probable that there could be 
for many years tọ come sufficient cohesion between the native races to 
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unite them in a formidable army to dispute the white man’s sovereignty 
Even granting this the fact remains that they are practically unarmed 
But ıt may be remarked that some Bnitish subjects have not m 
past years been above making their fortunes by “gun-runmng” 
—that 1s to say, by selling arms to the natives which the natives after- 
wards used against the British forces Now if British subjects have 
done this against their own Government it seems possible, even 
probable, that foreiggers may do the same thing The British Empire 
1s now the Paramount Power in South Africa, but without the approval, 
or anything but the sullen acquiescence, of the European nations 
There are many Germans and Hollanders who have played losing parts 
„ın the latest South Afmcan drama, who would not be above spoiling 
so far as they could thew great enemy’s reward of victorye As the 
British were not open-eyed enough to put a stop to the arming of ,the 
‘Dutch Republics, one may be inclined to think that the secret arming 
of the South African nat.ve races might not be an impossibility Even 
should the natives be beaten down, as no doubt in the end they would® , 
be, m any rebellion to which they might be secretly urged by foreign 
haters of Britain, there would remain the question of their future treat- 
ment This would offer many occasions for serious disagreement 
between the Impenal Government and the vanous Colonial Govern, 
ments or that of the South African Confederation (when ıt comes into 
- being), even so great as to end ın the defection of South Africa from 
the Empire This would bring about the realisation mn one way of the ‘ 
Dutchmen’s dream of a South African Republic, only that ıt would be 
for the most part an English-speakmg instead of a Dutch one, an idea’ 
| ‘to which some of them will now possibly begin to lean, as being the 
only feasible substitute for what they have lost. 

But anyone personally acquainted with South Africa knows that 
there is another aspect of thmgs in the sub-continent which must be 
reckoned with, a matter which may in the end render much more 
critical those conditions already mentioned That 1s the intermixture 
by blood of the black and white races which has gone on for 
centuries at the Cape It 1s still gong on and its results are before 
\ ys every day ın more than one aspect The Bantus—the ethnological, 

or more strictly the liaguistic, name applied to the various Kafir 

tribes in South Africa—aie a very numerous race, of the same blood, 

broadly speaking, as the American negroes But the conditions 

of their existence in South Africa are very different from those of their 
—weneeednsmen im North America In the latter country the negroes cannot 
expect to equal the white men in numbers or ever to take anything but 

a very subordinate positon In South Africa the-Kaffirs outnumber the 

white men by at least ten to one, and are increasing in numbers most 

` rapidly since the British and Dutch have put an end to the internecine 

> wars between the various tribes . 


The historical position of Natives and Europeans in South Africa 
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may be given ın a a words ` `The first ADEE of ie country 
were the little puny Bushmen, who may be regarded now as practically 
extinct. They were followed from the North by the Hottentots, a 
superior race, who gradually occupied all the western part of South 
Africa down to the Cape, where the Dutch found them when they 
established the settlement at Table Bay ın 1652 The Hottentots, 
when they met the white men at the Cape, were being driven down 
south and west by the third native race coming from the north, the 
Bantus or Kaffirs, who gradually possessed all the territory in the 
eastern half of South Africa Wedged between the Kaffirs and the 
Dutch the Hottentots began to dimmush, and can no longer be regarded 
as a possible source of danger It is said that there are few or no 
Hottentots remaining who have not some European blood in their 
veins, save one or two tribes in the German terntory The Kaffir 
tribes however have only to be named m order that their possible 
strength may be reahsed On the eastern coast, below the great 
Chain of the Drakensbergen, dwell the Zulus, the Swazies, the 
Amatongas, and other nations Inland, west of these, scattered over 
the plateaux where the Boers made their chief settlements, live the 
Basutos, Bechuanas, and, further north ın Rhodesia, the Matabele, the 
last a branch of the Zulus These are the chief nations The Bantus 
of the north and of the edst coast would undoubtedly be the most 
formidable enemies in war ‘they number several millions, besides 
. beng fiercer ın nature than the Bechuanas and Basutos 

Quite possibly the early Dutch settlers at the Cape would have 
been absorbed by the natives had they not received continued acces- 
sions of new blood from Europe The Dutch had no morality as 
regarded the natives , they did not kéep apart from them, but they had 
no social position for anybody but the pure whites, or those who could 
pass as such Owing, however, to the arrival of new colonists from 
Europe the white men succeeded in maintaining thei position, and 
gradually spread themselves north and eastward They did this the’ 
more easily as the natives never united against them, but were more 
often fightmg amongst themselves, and the whites often mcreased 
their power by taking up the cause of one chief against another 

All this went on contemporaneously with the rise of a new race of 
mixed descent, generally known as Cape Boys who, of course, chiefly 
appeared in the longest-settled parts of the country The/name 
Africanders, now applied to white people born in South Africa, was 
first used to denote this mixed race As yet these people are not veff 
often seen ın the parts of South Africa which’ have been most recently 
settled They are not common in Natal, nor even in the Transvaal, 
and those whom one sees there have often migrated from Cape Colony. 
But at the Cape they are very numerous, and in course of time ıt 1S 
quite probable that jthey will begin to’ be very much in evidence all 
over the sub-continent, if things go on as they have been doing 
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Now, as regards the Cape Boy he considers, that he ought to be 
the equal of the white man, he considers also that as he ıs a race 

` peculiar to South Afrıca, a race which has taken its rise there, he has 
peculiar clams to specral recognition, and that the future of the 
country belongs to him 

There are probably people in Great Britain who would look with, 
equanimity upon the future possibility of the white inhabitants of South ° 
Africa becoming absorbed ın a numerous mulatto nation It ıs true 
that the whites ın the West Indies are decreasing, and the coloured 
people increasing But the West Indies have fallen into commercial 
decay, and they have a tropical chmate, whereas South Africa has 
a climate rivalling that of Italy, and ıs only beginning now to anticipate 
the first wave of general prosperity Those who fight the battle of 
what they call justice for the black races will not, of course, at this 
hour go back to the position that the white man should never have 
gone to hve in South Africa, as ıt was the possession of the natives, 
unless he was willing to submit to all consequences Whether that 1s° 
so or not 1s not the question now, when there are thousands of white 
South Afncan people, British and Dutch, some of the latter of the 
eighth or ninth generation from their ancestral settlers at the Cape 
They naturally look upon South Africa as bemg their native land and 
heritage with as much right as any Kaffirs can claim whose ancestors 
came`down from the Equatonal regions Also such a prospect for 
their children as that of admixture and final incorporation with the 
coloured races they would regard with horror, and would at any time 
be prepared to fight till they were themselves exterminated, or had 
killed every natrve in South Africa, rather than submit to it 

But in the meantime the coloured race increases, and the black races 
increase, and the Imperial Government appears to hold the power of 
enforcing its decisions in South Afnca, and the Colonists know that 
their opinions with regard to the proper treatment of the natives are ` 
ın many respects very different from those of the Imperial Government. 
And the thought has enzered some Coloma! heads that it looks as if 
the Imperial Government would maintain its position in South Africa 
until the natives have been placed m a position in which their power 

7 will rival that of the whites or possibly be really greater, and that then 
the Imperial Government will cease its desire to hold any authority in 
internal South African affairs In other words, that the white South 
African will only be allowed to deal alone with the natives when they 

cmmmembrasse become so powerful that ıt will be impossible for him to\deal with , 
them as he believes would be best for himself and for them. 

The existence and increase of the coloured race of Cape Boys will 
render the problem concerning the distinction to be made between’ 
black and white much more difficult for either the Colomial or the 
Impenal Government For it might be granted even by a majority 
of peuple who live in the British Islands that a race of pure Kaffirs 
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ought never to be allowed equal power with a white race dwelling ın 
the same land But the conditions as they now can be seen are 
more,complicated than this The gravity of the question especially 
for the white man in South Africa cannot be exaggerated to anyone 
who considers the history and condition of the American negroes 
In the United States the whites are ten times more numerous than the 
blacks but in the Southern States of course, where alone the trouble 
is acute, the blacks are much more numerous than in other parts 
These American negroes have been civilsed, generally speaking, for 
almost a couple of hundred years, yet at the present time the race 


‘ hatred between them and the white inhabitants of the States is so 


great, the white man’s repugnance to grant them political and social 
position or power 1s so pronounced, and thé difficulties which prevent 
the two races from dwelling peaceably together are so obvious, that a 
scheme for transporting the Whole Negro population of ten millions 
+o some part of Africa where they might live and govern themselves 
has been seriously spoken of Of course the longer one considers 
such a remedy, the more obviously rmpossible ıt appears 

In the United States, ıt ıs true, the whites and negroes have 
practically ceased to mix their blood It may be said that the same 
thing will happen in South Africa, but ıt is cn account of race hatred 
in America that this is so, whereas in South Africa race hatred between 
black and white in an acute state is as yet non-existent Even 
if there were such a thing very much in existence to prevent further 
mixture, the coloured race already existing ıs prolific ın itself In 
South Africa the day ıs not yet, but ıt may come in the ordinary course, 
when the coloured man will begin seriously zo enter into competition ' 
with the white man 

Now the great danger of allowing things to drift ın South Afrıca 
ought to have been fully realised through the rough experiences of 
the war lately ended Now that affairs are in the crucible 1s the time 
to decide how the country 1s to be shaped in all ways for a new period 
of existence The mdications happily are that the Native Question 
will receive a good deal of attention ın the near future It comes 
naturally enough, one may allow, to the South African Colonist to think 
that he has a better right to settle native questions than the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, because he hvés in South Africa among the 
natives Granting his right to consider himself at present the superior 
of the Kaffir and the Cape Boy, it follows that as the races live amongst 
each other the coloured and the black man must be regulated as regards 
the chief conditions of their existence by the orders of the white man 
The white South African also may consider it not to his own advantage 
to let the natives rise above a certain standard of civilisation All 
appearances are against the natives ever beng admitted to a position 
of social equality ineSouth Africa any more than in the United States 
Any attempt of the Home Government tending ın this direction 1s not 
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regarded with favour by the white population of South Africa The 
Dutch are of course altogether opposed to anything of the sort, and 
upon this question at any rate the British Colonists side much more 
with the Dutch than with the Imperial Government But if the restric- 
„tions upon the power of the natives are left to the Colonials for their’ 
gradual removal, they are likely to become as permanent as the 
American Tanffs which were at first instituted for the supposed pro- 
tection of Infant Industries One may’ search South Afnca without 
finding many instances cf white men duly married to native women, 
such a thing as a white woman married to a black man 1s not to be 
met with The indignation was great in South Africa at the news of 
the marriage of Miss Jewell to the son of the late King Lobengula, 
as also at the extraordinary manner in which aristocratic English ladies 
treated the Kaffirs at the Earls Court Exhibition All those fellows, 
in the opmion of any white South Afncan, were ruined in character for 
ordinary work when they returned to their own country, and more 
particularly their tales of how they were treated in England make 
other Kaffirs discontentec with their position in their native land 

At times one might be greatly inclined to think that ıt ıs a pity 
the, natives do not show some signs of dying out, hke the Red Men 
of North America, or the Maoris A cynical Colonist remarked lately 
to the writer that as soon as the disappearance of the native would be 
an undoubted benefit ın the opinion of South Africans, he could be 
wiped out by letting him at the drink The Native Question may be 
very serious, but there 1s surely some more hopeful method than this 
of, dealing with it It may be observed here in passing that many 
South Africans, in particular the Natahans, regard the Indian coole 
immigrants as a greater menace to the white man than the Kaffis, 
because the Indian or Arab has a higher order of intelligence, belong- 
mg as he does to the Azyan or Semitic races The Indians have 
become a people tremendously in evidence in Natal, as anyone knows 
who has ever lived in Durban or Mantzburg They may be kept out, 
it 1s true, by legal measures, but of course, beg British subjects for 
the most part, they will appeal to the Imperial Government, and this 
may lead to more trouble for South Africa 

It 1s therefore evident that the coloured or native man may 
possibly come into conflict with the white man on the question 
of general political and even racial equality or superiority , There may 
be contest or competition between them for agricultural lands, also 
in“trades, for there are already coloured artisans ın Cape Colony, 
also later on for Government appointments, and speaking in a more 
general manner, for social position The Englishman in England may 
contemplate this possibility with equanimity, the European in South 
Africa will prevent it to the best of his ability unless his views undergo 
a radical alteration with regard to the natives ° 

Now m the conduct of Natıve Affairs there is the mportant question 
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to be kept ın view by the Imperial Government Whether ıt 1s willing, 
or intends before many years, to give the control of the millions of 
natives entirely over to the British and Boer South Africans If 
such be the intention ıt 1s only natural to suppose that ıt will at once 
be guided in great degree by the general opimon of the Colonials, 
and take the opinions of leading men ın South Afnca who are specially 
able to give luminous advice upon the subject Such action will 
prevent any radical change of policy when the Colonists themselves 
take over the complete control of Native Affairs And sudden 
changes of policy have produced so much mischief in South Afrıca 
in the past that it 1s to be hoped they will be avoided ın the future 
On the other hand, 1f the Imperial Government, impressed with the 
‘tremendous importance of the Native Question, decides to keep a 
controlling hand upon the management of it for an indefinite number 
of years, ıt must duly consider whether it will find that its views m any 
«particular can ever be safely carried out in face of the reluctant or 
enforced consent of the South African Colonies o1 Commonwealth 
(when it comes into being) Disagreement with South Afnca over 
such an important matter as this might be a serious thing for the 
Imperial Government, especially when it 1s remembered, as stated 
before, that the majority of the Bntish Colonists are much nearer to the 
Boers’ point of view in regard to the natives than to that of the people 
of England It is well known that the Uitlanders in the Transvaal 
complained of the Boer treatment of the natives, but it 1s not always 
remembered that the chief cause of complaint was the notorious 
manner in which certain members of Kruger’s Government winked 
at and profited by the illicit sale of hquor to the Kaffirs, by which 
many of the natives upon the Gold Fields were kept m such a state 
of drunkenness that the value of their labour was greatly lessened 
But there is a way out of at least some of the difficulties of the 
Native Question other than the complete surrender of contro] by the 
Imperial Government to the South Afncan Colonials Without going 
mto the history of the Home Government's treatment of the Native 
Nations during the past century, ıt may be allowed that the Bnitish, 
as well as the Dutch, are in a way responsible for the demoralisation 
of native virility which generally followed the conquest of a black 
nation But there was no other way to be taken with the natives when 
they attacked the Colonists, 1f the latter were to continue to live at the 
Cape, and the blessings of civilisation and the Gospel are supposed 
to do more than compensate the natives for the loss of their savage 
armed nationality The British adopted a very good policy in setting 
aside certain parts of the country for the natives to dwell in, notably 
Basutoland, and forbidding white settlement there But it looks now 
as 1f this measure were more temporary in its nature than might have 
been supposed ever a few yéars ago The white man has been occupy- 
ing Africa, during the past ten years, in a more vigorous fashion than 
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‘previous expectation had ever looked forward to, and our strength in 
numbers and our power generally are likely to mcrease greatly dunng 
the next decade Basutoland 1s already an island in the white man’s 
territory , Zululand, Swazieland and Bechuanaland will soon become 
so If these territories were merely agricultural they might possibly 
be left for long to the black man, who can by means of his women 
cultivate mealies and pumpkins almost as well as his white brother 
But Basutoland teems with minerals, besides having a beautiful 
climate from the European point of view. The natives cannot properly 
unearth these mineral treasures alone. how long will the white man, 
conscious that they are lying there untouched, refrain from appropriat- 
ing at least the miming rights from the natives? In Zululand and 
Swazieland mines have already been opened Thus it 1s unlikely that’ 
any part of British South Africa will be allowed to remam free for long- 
from the operations of the white man 
` But centuries will elapse before British Colonials find that an, 

equatorial climate 1s suitable or pleasant for continued residence The 
line of’the Zambesı may roughly mark the point beyond which they 
will not wish to take up a permanent abode Yet a great area of land 
north of the Zambesi, ın addition to British East Africa, is under 
the control of the British Government Later on, too, the Portuguese 
territories on the east and west coasts will fall m to the British 

Now since all these countries are unsuitable for a white population, 
and are not by any means thickly peopled with blacks, it follows that 
there would-be room here for the black and, if they wished to go, for 
the coloured people who are scattered amongst the British South, 
African colonies Here might be formed a native reservation of more 
permanence than Basutoland or even the Bechuana Protectorate , 
indeed not a reservation at all, but the home of a civilised black 
people, a great Native State regulated by British Officials after the 
manner of India 

In view of the many evils which grow up through the whites and 
blacks dwelling permanently amongst each other, the opinion cannot 
be regarded as totally absurd that the whites should have been more 
radical after their conquests and insisted upon the total withdrawal of 
the natives from the territories where they had been defeated It 
will certainly be admitted that if the Zulus had been able they would 
not on their side have left a white man alive within the bounds of 
South Africa. The gradual withdrawal of the natives to a great 
delimited territory next the Equator, where white settlement could be 
forbidden, would not be an mmpossible task It might be accomplished 
slowly , spread over a considerable number of years Compared with 
it the idea of the wholesale emigration of the American blacks to 
Africa 1s colossal and overwhelming to the mind 

The chief objections which may be made to a scheme apparently 
at first so gigantic can be easily answered In the first place ıt would 
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not interfere with the development of railways and commercial enter- 
prise northward In fact, if the population in the north were greater 
there would be more prospects of trade and commerce Then, it may 
be asked, where would the native labour so necessary be supplied 
from if the natives all departed from British South Africa? But ıt is 
¿Obvious at once that there would be little more difficulty in bringing 
Kaffirs, from Zambesia to work on the Rand than there ıs in bringing 
them from the Transkei or Pondoland Besides that, as time goes 
on and white men grow more used to regarding South Afnca as their 
own land there will be less need for the native labour Natives could ` 
leave their homes ın the north as engaged labourers in White- Man’s 
Africa for a certain time, after which, if they did not desire re-engage- 
ntent, they could be sent back, and others take their places This 
method 1s at present employed by the Native Labour Association, and 
1s quite a customary thing It may also be objected that the native 
becomes civilised only by livmg amongst white men This 1s a very 
questionable statement. Besides, there are many people nowadays 
who do not think 'that our Western Civilisation is any improvement 
upon the life of the yellow man or the black man [It ıs certam that 
living beside the black man produces more than one evil effect upon 
the character of the white man It would probably be beneficial for 
both that they should be farther apart than they are in South Africa 
at present Therefore since we cannot now abandon our homes in 
the sub-continent we should provide for the withdrawal of the Kaffirs 
from those parts where we have taken up our permanent abode 
There seems not very much doubt that any objections to the scheme 
on the part of the natives could gradually be overcome probably 
many of them would hail with delight the prospect of a mealie-patch 
in the north It will be remembered how the Griquas were trans- 
planted from West to East Griqualand some thirty years ago 
In favour of this scheme 1s the great outstanding fact that ıt would 
obviate to a very great extent the problem of the mulatto race, which 
is assuming the aspect of a very serious question ın Cape Colony 
Those coloured people who would elect to go north mto the British 
Native State would soon be absorbed among the blacks Those who 
would remain in Cape Colony would gradually disappear, among the 
whites The mischief, destined to continue for centuries, which has 
been wrought in other parts of the world by the mtermixture of native 
and white races has often been so much ın evidence that very drastic 
measures might reasonably be resorted to ın South Africa to prevent 
such an evil spreading further in that part of the world The 
Europeans in South America appear to have sustained almost irretriev- 
able damage, as a white Aryan race, by mixture with Indians and 
negroes A suggestion may be made that eventually the Spaniards, 
and Portuguese there will be absorbed in reality, if not ın name, by 
the Indians, but ıt seems absurd to expect even this when one 
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remembers that fresh European immigrants continue to pour into 
South America It carmot be supposed that the white race will be 
absorbed and disappear in South Africa, therefore let us try to keep 
it from demoralisation 
It 1s certain that, although the British Government may secure for 
the natives in South Africa considerable political power for a time, it, 
cannot provide them with social position it cannot bring them any 
social consideration more than the Colonials may bestow upon them 
voluntarily Though white and black have lived in contact with each 
other for a hundred years, nevertheless to this day there is a sense of 
separation between them, due primarily to the difference of colour, 
due also to the European’s conviction of his supremacy, and, at least 
on the part of the Dutch, to the belief that the curse upon Ham the 
_son of Noah cannot fail to prevail till the last generation of his 
descendants passes from the earth The black man has his good, 
pomts, but the history of Ins race ın the United States shows that they 
are not specially brought out in contact with the white man ` There 
is besides the disquieting fact that the American negroes are becom- 
ing more depiaved every year Criminal statistics in the Southern. 
States prove this The history of lynching in these States up to the 
present day 1s also a fearful record of the cruelties to which white men 
can be brought in their dealings with coloured races There 1s no proof 
that the South African Colonials might not some day, the same causes” 
‘granted, come to follow ın the steps of the Americans It ıs asserted 
that the Kaffir race often produces men of very high intelligence and 
great governing powers If that be so such men will have a much 
better opportunity for the development of their ability in a Natıve 
State than under present conditions 
There are also great evils attached to the labour system under 
which Kaffirs at present work in British South Africa. For example, 
, thew wages are very high With care and frugality a Kaffir can m 
a couple of years save money to procure him wives enough when he 
returns to his kraal to keep him in peace and plenty for the rest of ns ~ 
life Now, if the natives were increasing rapidly, as would surely be 
the case, ın a large State of their own, with opportunities for work in 
„the white man’s country dimmushing, and particularly the wages thereof 
diminishing, they would be obliged to take much more seriously to 
systematic work than circumstances have ever yet compelled them to 
in British South Africa To be thoroughly taught the lesson that the 
first duty of man ım the world 1s to work, 1s the chief instruction neces- 
sary for the natives As one of the Natal newspapers has expressed 
1t “ Sebense” (work), should be the watchword in our dealings with 
the Kaffirs K 
If the Imperial Government does not see its way to take some steps 
in the direction of the formation of a Native State or group of Native 
States north of the Zambes, a later solution of the race problem may 
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have to be sought through a further sacrifice of the blood ‘and tears of 
the British colonists and the British race in all parts of the world For 
it as hardly to be supposed, even after the Imperial Government might 
_ have handed over all authority in South Africa, that ın case of a great 
race war ıt would refrain from granting help when thousands of people 
of British blood would be m imminent danger of being crushed out of 
existence by the hands of a semi-civilised three-quarters-black race 
risen to ungovernable ambition 
In regard to such a Native State as 1s suggested here, the chief point 
to be kept in mind 1s that the Bnitish South Africans should not look 
on such a Kaffir territory as in any sense belonging to them Any 
white men living in ıt, besides ‘officials, 1f any should be permitted at 
all, would -be regarded as skilled foreigners whose presence was 
intended to help carry on the work of Government, and to assist the 
native owners of the country to develop and use the profits of their 
trade and commerce with the European territories 
In brief, those parts of South Africa which are now dwelt in 
permanently by the white man cannot be given back to the black man, 
but the latter should at least be encouraged to withdraw into those 
parts further north which are still his own under the ægıs of the 
British power 
ALFRED A MACCULLAH 
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. F N the oiden days of “ Colleges ” of learning, when books were few, 
z and ıt was not beyond one man’s power to have some acquaint-, 


v ance with many, 1f not with all branches of so-called learning, his 


acquisition of the doctrines of the schoolmen, of the art of rhetoric 
and of the mathematics culminated in his being dubbed “ Magister 
“ Artium” “ All there is to know, I know it, what I know not 1s 
“not knowledge,” he might have quoted from a once popular rhyme, 
had it then existed The award of the degree did not follow 
examinations , it was bestowed by the teachers, each of whom signed 
the diploma conferring it, and as the standing of the University 
advanced, the Cancellarius, Prelate or Noble, as the case might be, 
condescended to append his signature, to testify to his encouragement 
of learning, he may also be understood to have guaranteed the fitness 
of the teachers to teach and to judge who were meet candidates 
for the degree 

The signification of the word should, moreover, not be lost sight of 
A degree 1s a step—a step to something higher and better It was 
not the final award of a successful career, ıt was intended to empha- 
sise the starting-point in the career of life. 

It must be confessed that this high ideal did not persist, at least in 
many cases Teachers came to be appointed by the ruling powers, not 
so much on account of their learning and eminence as on account of 
their services to thew patrons, or their phability With the growth of 


-the fashion of attendance at the Universities, degrees were awarded to 


young men of rank whose attamments were mediocre or ml, and the 
more conscientious of the teachers, to remedy such abuses; began to 
substitute examinations for the oral and public disputations formerly 
in vogue That the new system was an improvement on the debased 
older system cannot be denied, but ıt was obviously inferior to the 
original one, where teacher and student worked together for the 
acquisition and increase of knowledge ‘ 

While the examinational system pure and sumple has almost entirely 
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supplanted the medizval one n England, yet m Scotland and ın Ireland 
the judgment of the lecturer or teacher still plays a considerable part 
m rewarding merit In Germany and other Contimental countries, 
and it America, the responsibility of judgment kes wholly with the 
teacher This necessarily involves the greatest care ın selecting men 
fit to occupy the chairs, and it is only after a lengthened probation 
that they are invited to accept professorships And yet, m Germany 
at least, and to a lesser extent ın other countries, although strait is - 
the way that leads to a professorial chair, ın special circumstances an 
eminent man may be appointed without any such preliminaries 

The young aspirant for a degree must first present a dissertation 
displaying at least some originality, and undergo sometimes a written, 
sometimes’ an oral examination before the whole faculty, ın order 
to attain the next rank, that of lecturer or “ Privat-docent,” he must 
have distinguished himself above his fellows in investigation, and must 
have defended a thesis before he ıs granted the venza docend2z,—the 
right to teach As “ Privat-docent” he receives no stipend, but he 
1s allowed to pocket the fees of his students Such young men usually 
ask and obtain leave to lecture on special branches of their subject , 
their lectures are attended by advanced students, who are able to 
make allowance for unformed style and imperfections of manner, and 
the lecturer here gets his trammg Having established his position, 
he may be called to fill a chair as “Extraordinanus”, a sort of 
supplementary professor, receiving a small income from the State, as 
well as the fees of those students who work with him The 7éZe of 
an “ Extraordinanus ” 1s usually to lecture on some special branch of 
a large subject, and if he ıs successful in mvestigation, and (what is 
regarded as of the highest importance) in attracting students and 
stimulating them to engage in research, his tum will come to be ar 
“ Ordinanus,” or:full-fledged Professor in one of the smaller Universi- 
ties From the smaller he may attain to the greater The members 
of each Faculty of a German University, guided by self-interest, no 
doubt, but a self-interest which proves identical with the best interests 
of the community, spare no pains to select a colleague who will add 
to the reputation of their University, and who, by attracting students, 
will enhance their own income and position 

Yet it ıs not necessary, ın, “calling” an “ordinary” Professor, to 
limit the choice to a man who has chmbed every step of the academic 
ladder There ıs nothing to hinder the Faculty, should it be deemed 
desirable, from extending the call to the first man they meet in the 
street, be he German or foreign All that they strive for is to secure 
that man who will most add to the reputation of the University 

It might be objected that such methods of selection lend themselves 
to favouritism, to the emphasising of family ties, ın short, to what-in 
other connections 1g knowneas nepotism. But it must be confessed 
that this is very rare, 1f not wholly absent Indeed, it would be 
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difficult, 1f not impossible, in face of the opinion of a large body of 
men such as a Faculty, and of the educated public, well able to 
discriminate as to fitness for a post, to select a man whose claims 
were not admitted to be just 
While Germany has given a lead in this method of selection, other 
nations have not been slew to follow There are variants, especially 
in America, where the virtual election ıs often made by the “ Presi- 
“dent” of the College or University, but the President ıs usually 
a keen man of business, anxious to promote the prosperity of the 
Institution for which he :s responsible This plan, however, 1s dıs- 
tinctly inferior to the ore in vogue in Germany; and the more 
thoughtful American professors, most of whom have had the advantage 
of a German education, or who, in therr Sabbatucal year, have spent 
their tıme at a German Unversity, are not slow to declare in favour 
of German methods 

The choice of Professor having been made, he is absolutely trusted to 

- do the best he can for his students and for his subject His pupils reach 
him with no special knowledge, but after having spent eight or nine 
years of their hives at a gymnasium, or public high school, where they 
have been well-grounded in Latin, Mathematics, History, and generally 
French and English, and if they wish to attend the literary side of the 
University, also in Greek. On leaving school, the pupils pass the 
“ Abiturienten” or exit-exammation, but this culminating point m 
the school career differs so much from our examinations, that the same 
word ıs hardly applicable to both While our boys and girls are 
subjected to examinations by external examiners who know them 
merely by the number attached to their names, and while, as for 
example ın the Oxford and Cambndge Local Examinations or in 
matriculating at one of our Universities, they have to attempt to 
answer short papers of definate questions,—a trial for which they have 
been dihgently preparing during the latter part of their school career , 
there, the teachers are the examiners, the boy’s whole school history 
1s reviewed, and the exammation ıs deliberately conducted, for ıt 
lasts considerably over a month To guard against fraud, the papers 
have to be submitted to a Government official for approval—an 
-approval never withheld, for although fraud has not been unknown in 
the past, ıt has proved so unprofitable, and the honour of the scholastic 
profession ıs held m such ugh esteem, that, as I am informed, ıt 1s 
now many years since a case of unfair dealing has turned up I am 
also told that the master has the greatest discretion, after consultation 
with the Headmaster of the school, in allowing lads to pass, even 
though their performance is not good, if their record of work in the 
school has been satisfactory on the whole. In fact, nothing ıs left to 
chance, a boy whose career has been satisfactory on the whole is 
certain to pass, indeed it not infrequently occurs that there are no 

rejections, and ıt is rare for them to exceed two or three fer cent ` 
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Another point worth noting 1s that Science 1s practically ignored in 
the schools It ıs true that young children are instructed in botany, 
and generally can recognise the ordinary plants, and that all the 
pupils have to attend lectures on physics, illustrated by experiments , 
yet there are no exammations in these subjects It ıs considered 
m Universities, as well as in Polytechnica or Technical Schools, that 
the mind of a boy ıs not npe for Science, and with this view I 
heartily concur Jurisprudence and ethics are well worth studying, 
but that is no reason for teaching them to schoolboys, even though 
it may be contended that they form the basis of the relations between 
man and man 

Such, then, is the preliminary trammg of the youths who spend three 
years or moie at the Universities, and they are excellent material, 
hard-working, earnest and practical Their early habits of methodical 
work make them on the whole better pupils than the average English 
lad, though it must be admitted that the latter, although seldom so 
thorough, has more imitiative It is by no means necessary, nor 1s ıt 
considered desirable, that a German student should spend all his time 
at one University, he spends six months at one, a year at another, 
being attracted usually by the fame of some particular expositor of 
his subject of study The kind of work which he carries on, moreover, 
differs radically from that expected from our English students, after 
one, or ıt may be two years’ preliminary training, he virtually acts as 
an assistant to his professor, and carries out some research, hterary or 
scientific, m which the aim 1s the extension of old, or the creation of 
new, knowledge In this way he learns to exercise judgment, to 
develop ingenuity, and ın many cases he evinces considerable origin- 
ality, to begin with ın small matters, and if he has the power, later on in 
things more important In fact he ıs taught to thmk, being left very 
much to his own devices, until he requires assistance in order that he 
may overcome some obstacle to his progress The text-book as such 
1s discarded , and he learns by example to consult original authonties 
In fact the whole system of tramıng is so devised that ıt may develop 
the intellect and lead to origmality of thought It cannot, of course, 
be maintained that this system ıs universally successful, but it pro- 
duces, I think, a much better type of mind than that produced by the 
English process of committing text-books to memory rapidly, for the 
purpose of answering examination papers 

It will be inferred from what has gone before that the exammation, 
as such, plays a very subordinate part in the culmimation of such a 
career When the student ts “mpe”—a condition on which his 
teacher usually decides—he offers a thesis, embodying the results of 
his work Should this thesis be accepted by his teacher as satıs- 
factory, he is allowed to present himself for examination in some 
Universities the examination 1s purely oral, im others, both written 
and oral examinations are held The style of the wntten examination, 
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again, differs wholly from that customary in England Instead of a 
large number of questians, only one or two are set, but they are so 
chosen as to involve the writing of a small treatise. Ample time, too, 
is given The author spent two days of about ten hours each m 
answering two questions, his meals bemg brought to him ın the 
private room in which he was confined during the process The oral 
examination, which lasts for an hour. or an hour and a half, 1s con- * 
ducted before all the Professors of the Faculty, indeed each member 
has theoretically the nght to examine the candidate in his own 
subject, but this nght :s mercifully abrogated, and the examination 1s 
confined to the subjects actually professed The whole process 1s an 
eminently fair one, the element of chance, unlike what unfortunately 
1s so common in English examinations, plays httle or no part in the » 
proceedings The Professors, having lived in contact with the students 
for a year or more, are in a position to gauge their abilities, and to 
allow for temporary aberrations of mind, and their verdict ıs final 
There are few rejections, and the men who pass well deserve their 
degrees There are, strictly speaking, no “ honours”, but ıt 1s possible 
to add the words “ Magna cum laude,” or “ Summa cum laude” to the 
diploma Abcve all, there ıs no competition, for scholarships when 
given (and they are rare) are always af an eleemosynary character, and 
the holders’ names are not proclaimed on the housetops 

Lastly, ıt should be noted that there are no “external” examiners, 
unless, indeed, the members of faculty, who act merely as assessors, 
are to be considered as such, but they serve more as a check on the 
examining professor than as an influence on the student 

The United States, during the past twenty years, has made enor- 
mous strides in higher education While, not unjustly, American 
degrees used to be thought little of, the modern development, which 
has not wholly followed German hnes, has revolutionised the older 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs, end many of the younger race 
of men are admirably equipped for the world’s battle 

The ongin of the new order of things may be said to date from 
the establishment of the Johns Hopkms University at Baltimore, Mary- 
land Mr Johns Hopkins, a wealthy man, wished to devote a large 
part of his fortune, which consisted mainly of railway stock, to 
philanthropic objects, and he was advised to devote a portion of his 
charitable gift to the fcundation of a University for “ post-graduate ” 
research and study Another part was set aside for the endowment 
of a Hospital, and a Medical School, also mtended for qualified 
practitioners, rather than for the average student In Mr Gilmour, 
the first President, Johns Hopkins found an able counsellor Started 
originally in a modest way with sufficient space, however, in a few 
houses 1n a street (for Mr Gilmour knew that the first desideratum 
was brains, not bricks), such men as Rowland and Remsen, and 
many others of eminence, were induced to accept chairs Pupils who ~ 
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had already graduated m other Universities or Colleges flocked to the 
new institution, and before long suitable buildings were provided. 
The atmosphere of this new University was a healthy one, its 
creation was a conservative movement, for ıt carried out the aim of 
the early teachers m the medieval Universities, the collaboration .of 
teacher and student in the creation of new, and the assimilation of 
old knowledge, and ıt departed from the later ideal of a University as 
a polite seminary for young gentlemen—an ideal which had crossed 
the Atlantic, and been adopted in the older American Institutions 
Durmg the past twenty years the Johns Hopkins University has 
been supplying teachers to the other Colleges and Universities of 
America, and they have been the motive power which has pelea 
the older places ito the path of progress Hence at Harvard,' Yale, 
Columbia, Cornell, Ann Arbor, and many other Universities, there 1s a 
“post-graduate side,” and a “College” side, and besides these there 
are many Colleges which do not aspire to the name “ Unversity,” but 
which give AB and SB degrees (for such ıs the American order of 


` the letters) to junior students, who acquire the rudiments of many 


subjects I am mformed that young men enter “College” at the 
age of 17 or 18, and spend three years in acquırmg general 
information Their examinations may be called terminal, there 
are no special examinations for degrees, but if the student has 
worked intelligently during his College career, his degree follows as a 
matter of course on the examinations winch he has been passing all 
through his stay at the College External examiners are unknown, 
and indeed the mind of neither teacher nor student can conceive a 
necessity for them About nine-tenths of the College students, after 
graduating, take to a commercial career, about one-tenth enter the 
professions of Law, Medicine or the Church, or they may become 
students of science or literature at a University, with the view of 
scholastic appointments Preparation for these professions 1s given 
at a University Again, most engineers have qualified as College 
students before they enter special technical schools, or techmical 
departments of Universities such as are found at Boston or Cornell 

Young women pursue practically the same course In some cases ` 
“mixed” Colleges appear to answer, in others there are special 
Colleges for Women , 

It will be seen then that ın America a distinction is drawn between 
“College” and “University,” but that both are sometimes combined 
in the same institution It may be said that the Johns Hopkins 
University has a relatively unimportant “College” side, and a large 
“University” side while Harvard and Yale have both “ College” and 
“University” sides well developed The College may be taken as 
im some measure corresponding to the-last years of a German gymna- 
sium, but more adapted for a’somewhat older class of students 

The freedom of the German and American systems 1s mainly to be 
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ascrıbed to the absence of the external examıner, and the much smaller 
part played by examination m these countries than m ours It 1s 
interestmg to study the views of Germans and Americans op this 
point, and I have been kindly furnished with some opimions from 
leading men in both countries which J will quote 
Professor Remsen, now President of the Johns Hopkins University, 
says. “In the early davs of our work, we were rather inclined to call 
“in examiners from other Universities, but the plan did not work 
“satisfactorily, and I beheve our teachers are now unanimously 
“opposed to it—not because they fear the scrutiny of others, but 
because the examiners were frequently extremely unfair The 
“ examiner was sometimes too lement, but generally quite the opposite 
“We do not depend upon examinations for information in regard to 
“our candidates We know them well when they appear before us, 
“and so far as I am concerned, I attach very little ımportance to the 
“process I can foretell the result with absolute certainty, except ın 
“a few cases in which the candidate does not do his best, owing, 
“perhaps, to temporary physical disability In. my opinion, an 
* examination 1s a very poor method of finding out what a young man 
“knows, and certainly ıt 1s still less adapted to finding out what he 
“can do We here do not attach much importance to the ability of 
“the candidate to repeat certain words, or to answer certain questions. 
“We form an opinion of him by daily contact through a long course, 
“and that opinion 1s worth a great deal more than one based upon any 
“ordinary examination” 
President Ehot of Harvard University gives a more detailed account 
of American methods and results He writes — 
.“In answermg your inquires concerning our examinations for 
“degrees in Arts and Science, ıt will be necessary to distinguish 
“between the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 


“Bachelor of Science, on the one hand, and those of Doctor; \of 


“Philosophy, Doctor of Science, and Master of Science, on the other 
“For the three degrees first named the usual requirément 1s the 
“ satisfactory completion of a stated number of courses cf study, the 
“studies which lead to these degrees being rated for this purpose as 
“< courses’ or ‘half-courses’ according to the estimated amount of*work 
“in each In most of the courses the Faculty requires a final written 


“examination of three hours, and if the course extends through the: 


“year, a similar mid-year examination also In almost all courses the 


> 


“ instructor applies, at more or less frequent intervals, such other tests 
“as he or his department committee think advisable,—briefer examina- 
“tons, written exezcises, assigned problems, and practical tests of 

“ various kinds In physical science and natural history these prac- 


' “tical tests assume, of course, a much greater importance, and in 


“many courses supersede the written examinations entirely In many 
“advanced courses, also, m which the students are occupied with 
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“investigations of special topics, the formal examination 1s dispensed 
“with, and the test is a thesis The system is a very elastic one, and 
“while the Faculty mamtains a general control, the management of 
“the details of the instruction and examination are entirely in the 
“ hands of the instructor, who apportions the weight to be given to the 
“ various tests as he sees fit, and reports a grade for each student which 
“ts accepted as final 

“ The examinations for the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 
“ of Science, and Master of Science (and somet.mes for that of Master 
“ of Arts), are conducted on a different plan These degrees are given 
“for proficiency m special departments of study, and the admimistra- 
“tion of them is in the hands of standing committees, called ‘ Commit- 
tees on Honor and Higher Degrees’ in the several divisions of the 
“Faculty <A ‘ Division’ consists of the Members of the Faculty who 
“teach in a given department, or in two or more kindred departments 
“ For example, there ıs a division of Biology, which includes the depart- 
“ments of Botany and Zoology Every Committee on Honors and 
“Higher Degrees must consist of at least five members, and may 
“include, besides the members of the Division, not more than two 
“members of the Faculty who are not teachers in the Divis.on, and 
“also not more than two persons who are not members of the 
“Faculty, the additional members selected te be approved, before 
“their appomtment, by the Division 

“The examination for the degree of Master of Science (and for 
“that of Master of Arts, when conducted in this way) coveis the entire 
“work of the candidate for at least one year, which 1s the minimum 
“period of candidacy for these degrees The examinations for the 
“ degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science are modelled 
“(vith many changes of detail) on those of the German Universities, 
“and cover the candidate’s whole field of study A student cannot 
“equip himself for them under three years from the time of taking 
“his Bachelor’s degree For examinations of this advanced character 
“it may sometimes be necessary to call in outside assistance, particu- 
“larly in departments where the number of teachers 1s small, and 
“ provision ıs made in our regulations, as indicated above In actual 
“ experience, however, the number of imstances m which we have had 
“to avail ourselves of this provision has been very small” 

Professor Th W Richards, of the same University, adds the 
following matter “Undergraduate work 1s tested at least twice 
“yearly by a series of wntten examinations, set and read and marked 
“by the instructors themselves Ovtszde tnterference would not be 
“tolerated I believe the student has a right to appeal for a re-reading 
“of his ‘blue-book,’ and the Overseers may examine the answers if 
“they desire to do so—but they never do 

“Graduate works is very’ different, there are public written and 
“oral examinations which may be attended by anyone At the oral 
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“examination for PhD and ScD, I beheve anyone has a nght to 
“ question the candidates , but practically a man’s teachers are’his sole 
“questioners Fimally, the Faculty votes the degree upon the recom- 
“ mendation of the department concerned.” 
The German system :s fairly well understood in England, especially ~ 
among scientific men, many of whom hold German degrees Still it , 
1s mteresting, m this connection, to quote from a letter sent me by Dr 
Henry Bottinger, Member of the Prussian Parhament, and chief of one 
of the largest and most successful German manufactories — 
“That the final and degree exammation ıs to be held by the 
_Tespective teachers of the students ıs absolutely necessary, not only 
“in the interest of absolute freedom of tuition (Lehrfretheit) but just 
“as much of the student himself The teacher forms ın the course of 
“his lectures, and especially ın the laboratory work, by his close and 
“ daily connection with the student. a much more precise and accurate 
“ opinion of the student and his work, and also knows his strong points 
“and his weak points better and more exactly than a stranger who 
“sees the student for the first tıme, and perhaps lays the stress of the 
“examination on a subject which has not been so detailedly lectured. 
“upon by the teacher himself There would therefore be a direct 
“injustice in such a system towards the student” 
All Continental nations (France, however, only recently) possess 
examination systems approximating to those of Germany and America. 

‘It was probably due to the notorious abuses ın fillmg up appomt- 
ments to the Civil Service of this country that our examination 
system became so firmly rooted Although not expressed in these 
words, but given the euphemistic rendering, “Branding their own. 
“herrings,” the ground principle of the English system 1s “ Distrust 
“the teacher” And, on the principle of “ Set a thief to catch a thief,” 
another teacher from another University or College is made to collabo- 
rate with him, ostensibly with the view of securing fair-play. The 
University of London 1s primarily responsible for the introduction of 
this system For having in 1836 commenced with two Colleges, 
University and King’s, in 1850 certain addrtional Colleges were 
admitted, “ several of which were hardly Colleges, but rather ‘ secondary 
“* schools of good repute’” (Lon Univ Calendar, p x1x), and naturally 
the standard was lowered, for “ some of them competed with each other 
“in relaxing the conditions on which the needful certificate for the 
“University was granted” “It was therefore as an examming body 
“that the University was chiefly known, and its public usefulness 
“mainly achieved” In 1858 the affiliation of the so-called Colleges 
was abrogated, and the University became a purely exammiational 
body The harm due to this alteration in the original function of the 
University of Londen ıs incalculable Unversities were founded in 
India, taking ıt as a model, and it is nòt too much to say that the 
genius of the natives for cram and memory-work found full scope 
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Higher education in India has been an open failure , and a Commission 
of which the Viceroy was President has within the last year been 
trying to remedy its abuses The chief difficulty has been that ıt is 
difficult to decide on giving to native Professors their due es 
of responsibility again “Distrust the teacher,” and, indeed, 
e appears probable that when the policy of distrust-has been long a 
on, the tree planted may have borne fruit 
The reconstruction of the University of London by the Act of 
1898 was supposed to bestow on it “ Teaching powers,” and to revert 
to the state of things of 1850 The number of affihated Institutions 
is no fewer than twenty-four, but as sıx of these are in Theology 
alone, and ten in Medicine, the remaining eight may be taken as 
representing Arts, Science, and Engineering Considerable complica- 
tion, however, has, been mtroduced by the claims of the London 
Polytechnics to have their teachers recognised as capable of conducting 
courses of study suitable for degrees, and a liberal recognition has 
been accorded them, care having generally been taken, however, that 
teachers should not be “recognised” without evidence of some sort 
that they were capable of advancing the subjects for which they were 
responsible This lst of recognised teachers comprises 16 in the 
Faculty of Theology, 96 ın the Faculty of Arts, 3 in the Faculty of 
Laws, 18 ın the Faculty of Music, about 350 in the Faculty of 
Medicine, 152 1n the Faculty of Science, 32 in the Faculty of 
Engineering, and 11 in the Faculty of Economics—a grand total of 
about 678 persons Jt would perhaps be too much to expect that 
every one of this vast body should be wholly worthy of trust, but it_ 
“ should be assumed that they are, and that if anyone ıs found not 
worthy he will be replaced by someone who is 
Unfortunately, however, whether by accident or design, the powers 
of the Statutes of the University have left 1t uncertain whether these 
teachers can take any personal share in the final examination’ of their 
-own students for the degree Three eminent lawyers, Lord Davey, 
Sır Herbert Cozens-Hardy, and Sir Edward Busk, members of the 
Senate, have expressed their opinion in an adverse sense But on this 
concession the whole future prosperity of the University depends, 
provided, of course, that the utmost care be taken ın the appomtment 
of teachers, so that unworthy or incapable men are never promoted 
to such a position Inasmuch as this construction does not appear to 
commend itself to those educated in Enghsh Unuversities, I may 
perhaps be pardoned if I present some of the arguments in its favour, 
arguments which have guided the action of educational authorities 
all over the civihsed world, except, I believe, in Chma But I am 
informed that in this, as ın other matters, German influence 1s making 
itself felt even in that stronghold of conservatism 
First, and most ymportant, are the motives which should influence 
a young man during his University career It 1s perhaps too much 
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to expect that these’ should be altogether altruistic, that he should 
work with the desire to benefit mankind by increasing the sum 
total of human knowledge, yet to imbue him with this spirit should 
_ be the aim of his teachers The 2im may take the most vared forms. 
antiquarian research, Biblical exegetics, the application of knowledge 
to the relief of human suffering, the mvention of some means of 
increasing the world’s comfort, whether by better means of transit, by 
furnishing new useful materials, by quickening the powers of com- 
munication between man and man, by ministering to the esthetic side 
of our nature, it 1s possible to carry on all studies with this object 
as the ultimate goal In order to attain to it, what 1s already known, 
. or at least a fair portion of what 1s already known, must be mastered 
No man strikes out a new line, independent of the knowledge of hs 
predecessors All that he can hope to do ıs to add to what they have 
accumulated ; 

. Now, although the ideal ıs a high one, and may seldom be reached, 
still it should form the motive power behind both teachers and pupils 
Unless the teachers are selected from those who have already given 
some proof that they are actuated by such an ideal, they will never 


pass it on to their pupils And it must rest with the teacher algne ` ` 


to decide whether or no his pupils have acquired some glimpse of this 
ideal It ıs the power of independent thought, actuated by this 
_ motive, which should be rewarded by a degree It may not be 
accompanied with great intellectual skill, patience and plodding are 
quite as good handmaids as brilliancy and readiness, but only the 
teacher can judge r 
Second, a valuable auxihary ıs the impulse which should be 
implanted in a young student to prepare for the world’s battle He 
must choose for himself the career in which he will do best, and his 


student-life should be ın some measure a preparation for that career 


The old plan of awarding prizes, still followed at Glasgow, by the 
votes of class-mates, was seldom felt to be unjust, the verdict of one’s 
peers was felt to be in the main correct Needless to say, ıt was 
based on many other considerations besides intellectual ability The 


little microcosm of class-mates was no bad substitute for the wide , 


microcosm of fellow-creatures This preparation for the career of life 
may conceivably degenerate into laying the foundations of money- 
making Now, money-making is by no means to be despised, and 
every man should make money, ın order that he may not be a burden on 
his fellow-creatures , but this aim should not be kept in the foreground. 
And here I venture to suggest that the system of competitive examina- 
tions for scholarships, unfortunately so common in this country, has 
a very unwholesome influence ön character But, it will be contended, 


are poor and deserving boys and girls not to be helped to complete ` 


their education? By all means The help, however, should be dis- 


tinctly gleemosynary in kind, it should be given only to those whose. 
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circumstances render it necessary, by a small committee, pledged to 
secrecy, who should make the award not on the results of ome examina- 
tion, but on consideration of the whole career of the youth, and the 
verdiets of his teachers on that career This may meet with the 
objection that to award scholarships thus ıs a difficult and imvidious 
task for the committee, it is obviously much easier to trust to ‘the 
results of examinations The results of the present system are in 
many cases most disastrous, not merely are the wrong candidates 
often chosen, but they have implanted in them a false ideal, and are 
tempted to acquire the notion that the object of the acquisition of 
knowledge 1s to gain sums of money Moreover, many very deserving 
persons, late in development, it may be, are incapable of showing at 
their best in the examination-hall, and are left without help Indeed, it 
often happens that those youths whose parents are rich enough to 
be able to afford to pay for expensive coaching are those who secure 
scholarships I do not say that m all cases scholarships are ill 
bestowed by the present method of award, but I do contend that 
an enormous and unjustifiable waste of money and the implanting of 
a false ideal may be attributed to ıt Again, we have the practice of 
all other nations opposed to our system, where scholarships exist 
they are awarded to the necessitous and deserving 
The title of this essay ıs, “ The Value of a Degree”, and I have 
collected many opinions from many countries on this point Suffice 
it to say that whilst in this country, except in school-circles, httle 
value ıs attached to the possession of a degree, abroad and in America 
men with degrees are sought for, it 1s known that they have to some 
extent at least acquired the power of independent thought The fact 
1s, that in this country the methods of training in school and in 
College, and the requirements demanded from teachers have worked 
in a circle, the effect of which 1s on the whole bad In the catalogues 
of advertisements of masters seeking for positions in schools I have 
failed to find one mstance where originality is put forward as a claim 
to preference Music, being first in the ’Varsity or College eleven, 
being a good athlete, having gained so-called honours in examinations 
—these and such as these are the qualifications put forward as induce- 
ments to headmasters and governors of schools to appoint to junior 
posts It is frequently a subject of complaint that m our pmmary 
schools the routine is attendance at school as a pupil up to the 
age of 14 or 15, the 76Ze of pupil-teacher up to 17 or 18, attendance 
at a Traming College till 21, an assistant-mastership in a school 
In the higher spheres of scholastic life the circle is httle if at all 
better I cannot help contrasting this with the attitude of mind of 
German schoolmasters, a number of whom I once met at Berlin on the 
occasion of an- annual reunion Each of them was not merely 
interested as a teacher in school-work , but almost every one was in 
his own way an nivestigator, and was deeply devoted to the subject 
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of which he had made a study The German headmaster, I am told, 
seeks for originality in the masters he appoints the school-work is 
not so exacting as to deprive the teacher of time to pursue his own 
hobby The result appears to be that the Continental youth approach 
new subjects with a mental attitude different from that of the English 
schoolboy, and the nations of the Continent have learned to respect 
those who have contributed to the advance of knowledge and are 
disposed to regard such advances as substantial gains for the human 
race The newspapers, t00, reflect this attitude of mmd In our 
Enghsh papers, when Science or Learning 1s referred to, the inaccurate 
‘presentation of the facts makes an Englishman of letters or of science 
open his eyes ın astonishment, on the other hand, the leading French 
papers report correctly the proceedings of the meetings at the French 
Institute , it is needless to remark that they would not be reported, were 
there not a public desirous to read about advance ın letters and science 
It is not too much to say chat substitution of research for examination 
(using these words in a general sense) in our Colleges and Universities 
would change the aspect of mind of the whole nation towards 
learning 

I will quote next two opimons—one from a well-known German, 
the other from a well-known Enghsh manufacturer—as regards their 
preference for men who have taken degrees The first states “We 
“ certainly attach :mportance to University traimmg, and where such a 
“one has studied, and whilst we would not engage a young man 
“who has not had full University trammg or that of a Technical 
“High School at all, we should always give preference to one who 
“had obtained the Dr cegree, because he has thereby proved his 
“ability to work, and has acquired the necessary amount of know- 
“ledge and experience” - 

The Englishman’s verd.ct is “I find a prejudice (among manufac- 
“turers) against a degree man as such But ıf accompamed by 
“other personal gifts of tact and of discretion (which often have 
“disappeared in the degree-getting) Z would prefer a degree-man, 
“but until he has had experience and has shown that his presumed 
“knowledge gives him a greater grasp I should not give him a 
f higher salary” ; 

These are fair samples of many letters which I have received. 
In America, I am told, there is such a demand among manufacturers 
for “College” men that it 1s with difficulty that they can 
fimsh their studies if they are possessed of special knowledge In 
engineering, for example, the young student must have a knowledge 
of mathematics (chiefly from a practical side) equivalent to more than 
1s required of our candidates for mtermediate examinations, and 
after entering the engineering sckool, he spends at. least four years 
in acquiring a requisite knowledge of his subject Add to this that 
m many cases the lad has had his “ College” course of general litera-. 
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grossly unfair method of rewarding ment, and that thé process often 
fails to select the really able, whilst 1t ascribes undue power to the 
superficial and ready answerer It may be noticed, also, in this 
connection, that many young men who act as examiners against their 
better knowledge do so because they thereby considerably increase 


their comes, and because they know that if they did not try for. 


the positions others would Hence it is unhkely that a protest will 
come from their side From my special point of view, moreover, I 
contend that examinations, as at present conducted, do not test the 
possession of qualities most valuable to science, instead of quick, 
and ıt may be clever guesses, science demands constant and continuous 
work, and such work can be tested only by the teacher 

I have tried to show also that whilst abroad and in America the 
graduate has a better chance than his neighbours im starting his 
career in life, at all events ın professions which rest on a scientific 
basis, in this country the manufacturer looks askance on the applicant 
for a post who possesses a degree He has found by experience that 
the training which the young man has received 1s of little value in 
implanting ın him the qualities required for success ın the world 
Here, obviously, an exception should be made ın favour of the pro- 
fession of a barrister, for it 1s precisely the power of “getung up” a 
subject rapidly, and dismissing it rapidly from the mind which tells in 
that profession : 

The reform must come from above, and it is gratifymg to note 
that Cambndge has for some years been offermg degrees to those 
who spend some time ın carrying.out research , ıt 1s much to be hoped, 
that the results of this experment may lead to a radical reform in our 
Universities, and to a return to the older and sounder methods which 
have been maintained in the States and on the Continent of Europe 
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which the furnace 1s maintamed by the sun’s rays which 
traverse it, the boiler beng the moist earth or the cloud masses on 
which the heat of those rays 1s spent, while the condensing apparatus 
1s supplied by the action of the earth’s rad.ation into space The actual 
working, however, of this grand machine being for the most part 
invisible, ıt ıs largely left to the umagination to picture the processes 
which are constantly going forward We readily conceive the moisture 
of the earth rising imvistbly as vapour We are witnesses of this 
vapour condensing far above us into the “ water-dust” of the clouds, 
warming the air in so doing, or, to use terms which have long done 
duty, imparting to the surrounding aur its latent heat Further we 
watch the cloud thus formed presently passing from sight, nding away 
on the breeze, or withering out, again invisibly, into the air to form 
other clouds at greater heights above, or under due conditions returning 
to earth once more as rain 
It is important here to re‘lect that vapour may, and constantly does, 
arise from water of low temperature, or even from ice Such vapour 
always suffers partial condensation again whenever ıt meets a yet 
lower temperature , and fiom this ıt naturally comes about that around 
the British Isles vapcur constantly rising from the sea charges the air 
so fully for its temperature that a slight degree of cooling generally 
suffices to condense some portion of that vapour It 1s the heat given 
out by this condensation that causes the surrounding ar, entangled 
with remaining vapou:, <o rise in streams yet further into the heavens 
Another obvious cause of ascending currents appeals constantly to 
our senses We are conscious how on a summer day the aur itself 
which the sun has been powerless to heat becomes warmed by contact 
with the earth, when being rendered lighter, it must rise into the” 
sky as an ascending current, its place beg fed by the colder air 
above The mode of ascent, however, of these rising currents, which 
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has only lately been well understood, ıs an important matter to con- 
sider It will be readily granted that air has a general tendency to 
form itself into eddies, indeed it will not be too much to say that it 
seems almost impossible to give any impulse to air without thereby 
causing a rotatory motion-within it A familiar experience should 
have prepared us for the fact It is matter of every-day observation 
that water in a basin allowed to escape through an outlet in the bottom 
almost certainly forms itself into a vortex It ıs just possible occa- 
sionally to succeed ın letting it subside without this rotatory motion, 
but the experiment ıs almost as difficult as trying to make a pin stand 
on its pomt And when once a slight motion of rotation has developed 
this rapidly augments into a powerful whirling round of all the hquid 
in the vessel 

It ıs easy then to conceive how ın the case of a gaseous medium 
lke the atmosphere, infinitely more mobile than water, eddying motion 


Clr one avamnrrhara im auidance if nranar maane ha taban ta 
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of the atmosphere Indeed it may be taken as a rule that, quite 
contrary to what might be at first expected, the air does not flow 
directly from where it les piled high to regions of lower pressure, but 
always obliquely to that direction In other words the wind should not 
be regarded as an onward stream of air, but rather always as an eddy, 
greater or smaller 

A fruitful cause of the formation of minor vertical eddies must 
undoubtedly be the common phenomenon already referred to ,—the 
condensation of invisible vapour into cloud, and the consequent libera- 
tion of heat hghtening the surrounding ar, and creating warm 
ascending currents which must break away upwards The potency 
of this cause will perhaps be best realised when the atmosphere 1s 
compared, in the way we have ventured to suggest, to an engine in 
which the heat given off in the condenser 1s, as we know, so large a 
factor 
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thistle-down, teasing out strands of white china silk Which would 
readily float away, and which at the same time could be readily seen 
in the sunlight at a great height The result of the experiments went 
to show that with a few strokes of the fan the silk, gaming an initial 
start, would commonly mount upwards perhaps to a hundred feet, 
often much higher and sometimes completely out of sight 

I would mention in this connection that I have ın balloon travel 
been able on several occasions to trace the thistle-down m the further 
reaches of its flight At heights of some thousands of feet these tmy 
balloons will be seen still mounting upwards, less :mpulsively perhaps 


than when near the ground, where the wind meeting with many, 


obstacles blows with greater irregularity, but with a steady rise as if 
the limit of their ascent was far aloft It ıs to be inferred then that 
- waifs of the aerial ocean are carried up on streamlets which are 
too slender to have a sensible influence on a large body such as a 
balloon It is to these minor air streams that J have more particu- 
larly to call attention, and ıt may be unhesitatingly stated that the 
chief contributions to our knowledge concerning them have‘in the first 
place come again from the Smithsonian Institution, and are due to the 
painstaking and exhaustive investigations of Professor Langley 

A highly significant fact had long been known with regard to wind 
gauges, namely’ that the pressure per square foot as recorded by a 
large gauge ıs always less than that recorded by a gauge offering a 
smaller surface to the wind at the same place A noteworthy record of 
this kind was obtained during the great gale which visited Scotland 
in the month of November, 1889, by three gauges of different sizes 
which were exposed on the castle on Inchgarvie One of the gauges 
presented, an area of 300 square feet to the wind, and the maximum’ 
pressure indicated on the 17th of the above month was 27 pounds per 
square foot Two smaller gauges, however, registered the pressure 
per square foot as.35 and 41 pounds respectively, the latter reading 
tellmg of a velocity of wind exceeding ninety miles per hour The 
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more delicate apparatus He replaced the metal cups of the anemom-, ° 
eter with paper ones, which gave improved readings until they were - 
blown away m a gale A second mstrument, made yet hghter, 
was also blown away But at last with an instrument specially devised 
and of extremely sma-l inertia the professor succeeded in securing an 
electrical record every half revolution, during winds of from nine miles 
‘an hour up to thirty-six miles an hour One main conclusion thus 
arrived at was that the higher the absolute velocity of the wind, the 
greater the relative fluctuations which occur m ıt In his own words 
“In a high wind the air moves in a tumultuous mass, the velocity 
“bemg one moment perhaps 40 miles an hour, then diminishing to an 
“almost mstantaneous calm and then resuming” But his conclusion 
did not merely refer tc wind currents of considerable volume, on the 
contrary, “considered in the narrowest practicable sections, wind was 
“always not only not apparently uniform but variable and regula 
“im ts movements bevond anything which had been anticipated, so 
“that ıt seemed probable that the very smallest part observable could 
“not be treated as approximately homogeneous, but that even here 
“there was an interna. motion to be considered, distinct both from 
“that of the whole body and from tts immediate surroundings” 

The remarkable results to which Professor Langley was led by the 
„use of mstruments of special design and far greater delicacy and 
hghtness than standard mstruments induced the writer to apply to 
experimental work in balloons temperature instruments, which' possess- 
ing less inertia and less “lag” than such as are commonly in use, 
should more readily detect any sudden temperature variations in the 
atmosphere The most modern form of aspirated thermometer, though 
vastly more rehable than its predecessors, cannot respond to changes 
in temperature so very readily as to show fluctuations which would 
compare with those relating to wind pressure dealt with in Professor _ 

` Langley’s subtle experiments . e. 
Supposing for example a balloon was ascending at the rate of five 
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able that may occur even in thirty seconds 

The study of such an instrument, protected from the heat of the 
body, and removed as far as possible beyond the influence of the arr 
which the balloon unavoidably carries with it, will show that the 
atmosphere, at least up to an altitude of a few thousand feet, ıs with 
respect to temperature as it 1s with respect to motion “ variable and 
“irregular beyond what has been anticipated” The conclusions 
formerly arrived at can be briefly epitomised Mr Welsh, of Kew 
Observatory, just 50 years ago, made by means of balloon ascents the 
first temperature observations of real value, using aspirated ther- 
mometers which were far superior to many adopted afterwards On 
one occasion ascending from London at 2 pm early in October and 
leaving a temperature of 58° on the ground, he registered 50° at a 
height of 1,500 feet, but on ascending nearly 2,000 feet higher the 
temperature instead of declining had actually somewhat nsen At a 
further height of 1,000 feet the thermometer which had been steadily 
rising marked 2° higher, from which point the temperature declined 
rapidly These broad and gradual variations, which are quite typical, 
might be attributed to the law of condensation in the atmosphere to 
which we have already referred Glaisher’s observations, which 
shortly followed, went to show that in cloudy weather up to the 
height of a mile the temperature generally declined at the rate which 
theory would indicate, namely one degree in about 300 feet, but under 
clear skies the decrease was more rapid, beginning with one degree for 
160 feet near the ground, and dimmishing to one degree for a thou- 
sand feet up to the height of sıx miles 

But within the last decade modern instruments and improved 
methods have produced somewhat different results Dr Berson, 
ascending from the Crystal Palace during the contmuance of hot 
weather with cloudless skies in the summer of 1898, recorded at 
27,000 feet altitude a temperature of 29° below zero, which was more 
than 20° Jower than had evér been registered by balloons at the same 
height, a convincing proof of the mefficiency of older instruments, 


while other sudden mses of temperature are found at higher teveis : 

These constitute the broad results obtamed by standard instruments 
capable of automatic registration, and such broad results can well be 
compared to those having respect to wind which the larger and more 
inert gauges had yielded before Professor Langley took up the work 
of experimenting. To account then for the mmor fluctuations of tem- 
perature superimposed upon these broader variations there seems a 
need for postulating some further cause over and above those depend- 
ing directly on condensation already discussed 

I would submit then that a sufiicrent cause is to be found in those 
slender streamlets of air which we have had to assume as permeating 

.the atmosphere Threads of ar at a different temperature from that of 

the stratum of ar through which they are circulating would well 
account for all the phenomena noted, such threads being presumably 
true eddies, the nature of which may reasonably be gathered from the 
familiar illustration of allowmg a drop of ink to fall through clear 
water In this homely experiment we have noticed how at the outset 
a vortex ring is formed which almost immediately breaks up into 
several others until a whole svstem of smaller and smaller mngs 1s 
formed, and multitudes of threads of ink, growing ever more slender 
spread outwards as they descend 

As to the occurrence of vertical filaments of air ascending upwards 
through the atmosphere, we have already adduced proof There is how- 
ever evidence that the same law holds good when horizontal currents 
meet and mingle A remarkable expenence supporting this view 
occurred to the writer during a balloon voyage last April There had 
been many days of typical cold but fine spring weather, with a ground 
wind constantly from the east On the forenoon of the day in question 
however the wind near the earth, though still from the east, had 
greatly lulled, so that a number of captive ascents were easily conducted 
even on such a wind swept plateau as Woolwich Common, where the 
inflation had taken place The upper currents could not be gauged, 
as a dense and low lying cloud stratum obscured the entire sky On 
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liberating the balloon 1ts course became suddenly altered at the cloud 
_ level, at which pomt, while maitaiming an average altitudé of 3,000 
feet, the balloon was borne away on a current blowing at the rate of 
25 miles an hour, approximately NNW, to Hertford, where a first 
descent was made The balloon was now hghtened with a large 
edischarge of ballast, and nsing well above the cloud came under the 

influence of the sun, with the result that it presently attained a height 
of over 14,000 feet, when ıt was allowed to descend, and a final landing 
was effected near Oundle three hours after the start It will be found‘ 
that Woolwich, Hertford and Oundle lie almost in the same line, the 
entire distance being under eighty miles Thus neither the direction 
nor the intensity of the wind had materially altered, while a depth of 
atmosphere had been explored amounting to 14,000 feet, reckoning 
from the cloud level up to the highest altitude attazned This fact 
gives pomt to the remarkable experience met with, which has now to 
be discussed 

In the second part of the ascent, when a height of about 9,000 feet 
had been reached, a cross-current of some vehemence was felt This 
1s by no means an uncommon occurrence ın aerial travel, which break- 
ing the monotony of the apparent absence of wind prevailing, never 
fails to attract the attention of the aeronaut, but ıs generally very, 
transient. In the present case however the cross current was per- 
sistent, blowing keenly from the west, and with increasing strength as 
we mounted through several hundred feet Then, still msing, we 
passed, though only after a considerable time, out of its influence, and 
drifted through higher regions for nearly an hour, or say while some 
twenty miles were traversed However during the descent precisely 
the same phenomenon was again observed, the same cross current 
holding its course through the same deep stratum of the sky Judged 
by our sensations, ıt was a vehement and chilling breath from the west 
which whistled through the ngging The fact however that it 
remamed a palpable current showed that it was not carrying the 
balloon, which, as we have seen, maintained its direction practically 
unchanged The inference 1s that the cross current was penetrating the 
main drift, as mere streamlets of air, which might blow cold on the 
cheek and whisper through the cordage, but were too shght in them- 
selves to divert the course of the balloon 

This was a remarkable and, ıt must be admitted, exceptional instance 
of minor but copious cross currents Experimenting with small hght 
parachutes cast out of a balloon, the result is commonly somewhat as 
follows Having arranged matters so that the balloon, flying above 
the earth’s surface, maintains as nearly as possible a level course, the 
parachutes commence descending slowly, and for a httle while will 
probably maintam an even race with the balloon, keeping vertically 
below But this wyi not continue; they will sometimes get behind, 
and sometimes ahead, making ıt appear that they are encountering 
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such “ threads of arr of limited area,” of which we have already spoken, 
while the balloon, with its relatively large surface and mass, 1s con- 
stantly under an average pressure from wind impulses, and maintains 
a umform average speed Not unfrequently however a falling para- 
chute will be caught by a streamlet of air wandermg athwart the main 
wind, which will carry 1 wide of its original track, presently abandon- e 
ing ıt again to pursue its former direction 2 

But it needs no balloon voyage to make evident this peculiar 
behaviour of the wind Anyone accustomed to use a camera out of 
doors knows of occasions when he 1s compelled to wait before removing - 
the cap until a puff of wind which ıs shaking his stand subsides Under 
such circumstances he 13 apt to make a mistake, for though the camera 
may be steady for the moment, he hears gusts around him which cause , 
him to tarry till they have passed by, when he makes his exposure 


_ only to find the moment ill chosen. The fact has been that the gusts, 


being slender currents only, have whistled disconcertmgly nght and 
léft of him at the very moment when the actual spot he occupied has 
been in calm z 


- “Other evidence of this unseen nature of the wind may very possibly 


be'found in the sound of distant bells, 2e, ın that very beautiful effect 
of the nse and fall of the sound as it ıs borne on the wind Professor 
Tyndall would seem to have traced this effect to acoustically floccilent 
atmosphere He gives an instance ın point of his ownexperience He 
was in Hyde Park, anc he relates that “ extraordinary fluctuations were 
“observed ın the case of church bells In a few seconds they would 
“sink from a loudly -inging peal into utter silence, from which they 
“would rapidly retura to loud-tongued audibility The intermittent 
“drifting of fog over the sun’s disc (by which his light is at times 
“obscured, at times revealed) ıs the optical analogue of these effects 
As regards such changes the acoustic deportment of the atmosphere 
“isa true transcript cf the optical deportment” 
* Now it,1s very much to be regretted that Professor Tyndall omits to 
mention how the wind was blowing with reference to the direction 
from which the sounds came If ıt was a cross wind that was causing 
the fluctuations, these may well have been attributed to the drifting of 
acoustic fog. But it ıs common to hear the most marked nse and fall 
of bells when they ar2 to the windward, and the sound 1s being carried 
with the wind In this case ıt ıs more difficult to concerve the drifting 
past of acoustic fog lıke clouds athwart the sun, than it 1s to consider the 
fluctuations of sound as in some way attributable to those constantly 
varying slender but forcible gusts that are carried in the wind and 
that we have already pictured 7 

“It will need no pomting.out that the lesser currents in the 
atmosphere which we have been considering largely affect the question 
of ventilation and sanitation Experimenting with suitable anémom- 
eters from the tops of lofty buildings in towns, ıt is possible to learn 
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much about the circulation of the air above the housetops There 1s 
very happily for humamity a constant and copious interchange of aw 
takings place between the ground levels and those above where breezes 
are constantly blowing This is often very noticeable after sundown 
During a night recently spent on the upper galleries of St Paul's it 
* was easy to trace a fairly persistent updraught at one point of the 
building, and a downdraught elsewhere This was doubtless mainly 
due to the nature of the building itself A wind blowing against the 
mountain side naturally slants upwards, and commonly descends agam 
on the lee slopes When also the wind ıs opposed by an abrupt chf, 
having to find passage for itself it necessarily strikes upward, and the 
same 1s true in some degree when the obstacle to the wind 1s a block 
of houses And ın the case of the dome of St Paul’s, though ıt 
might be supposed that the wind would largely blow round the 
structure, yet on the Golden Gallery ıt was noticed that there was 
always an updraught at the point to windward with a downdraught 
at the opposite point, while at stations midway between these points 
the vertical currents were undecided 

But on elevated buildings everywhere this reciprocity of vertical 
currents 1s commonly to be noticed, and ıt must be a vital factor in 
the ventilation of cities That the ascending currents of the 
atmosphere carry up quantities of dust and impalpable matter which 
they leave floating ın the upper levels till washed down by ram, 1s a 
patent fact But it reqmres a visit to the regions far up and an 
analysis of the air there met with, to learn that a veritable dust ocean 
hes over towns, often of great depth, yet always having a definite limit 
above which ıt 1s possible to climb and there to find oneself ın a pure 
sky of extraordinary transparency and deepest blue 

Putting together then the facts we have been passing in review, 1t 
would seem that even the dweller in the more crowded areas of our 
towns might take much comfort to himself He need not imagine 
himself cut off from pure air by miles of bricks and mortar On the 
contrary he would be justified in regarding the fresh breezes of heaven 
as blowing in strength only a little way above his house tops, while— 
the most important consideration—there ıs ready and copious mter- 
communication, 1f he will only have ıt so, between these pure aur 
streams and the air of his own dwelling The vast engine of the 
atmosphere which we have been regarding drives its machinery up 
to his very door Give it only fair play and its mvisible turbines will 
be at work, whirling out to the aerial sea the tainted air and disease 
germs about him, and bringing down in turn the health-giving air from 
the pure deeps 

Not however without that aid and attention which Nature so 
generally demands If we have rightly been led to regard the air 
as rising only im slefider streams and bubbles, which though ready to 
break upwards are yet sluggish in themselves, then they require some 
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due facilities for their proper operation This should pomt to the 
scrupulous ébservance of at least the most obvious laws of ventilation, 
too commonly neglected :—the cutting away of all overhanging trees 
or creepers, the maintam:mng of constant draught through chimneys and 
ventilators, and (happily a growing habit) the keeping open of windows 
through the night 
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-T` HE complete emancipation of the Jews in Western Europe is 
by no means a matter of ancient history Although it was dis- 

cussed in England as early as the seventeenth century and accepted in 
prmople by a few bold and advanced spirits, and was practically 
resolved upon during the same period in Holland, it was only really 
proclaimed by the French Revolution The Parliaments recognised 
the nghts of Jews in 1860 in the United Kingdom, in 1864 in 
Germany, in 1886 in Italy, and ın 1867 m Austria-Hungary i 
The legal results consequent on the prejudice against Jews dis- 
appeared from that moment, but the prejudice itself remained Deeply- 
rooted as it was, and upheld by eighteen centuries of belief, and 
forming an integral part of the religion of the masses and even of the 
élite, 1t was not likely to fade out with the passing of a law which only 
served to demonstrate that the minds of the few were in advance of 
the sentiments-of the mass This soon became manifest in modern 
Society Owing to it, the Anti-Semitic theory which had disappeared 
during the eighteenth century re-awoke the moment that economic 
changes gave rise ın various classes to grievances and regrets But 
although so far this religious prejudice, aided by economic con- 
siderations, has produced fruitless tumults ın Western - Europe, 
it has not been sufficient to mduce a return to the old 
laws against the heretic and the decide, such as have been 
preserved under varying forms in two of the countries of 
Eastern Europe, Russia and Roumania. The Jewish question in 
Russia came before Europe twenty years ago, ummediately after the 
death of Tzar Alexander II, when the autocratic reaction against 
terrorism reached its height im that country At that time, either on 
the pretext that the Jewish youth had become involved ın the revolu- 
tionary movement, or because it was hoped that the movement itself 
might be frustrated, Anti-Semitic nots broke out in the south-west of 
Russia , and when the riots, which threatened to become dangerous, had 
been suppressed, the Russian Government, ın spite of protests in which 
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England took the imtiative, began to drive the population systematically 
into a definite zone and to concentrate them in the towns of the district, 
so that they soon found themselves face to face with the alterna- 
tives of éscaping abroad or dying of hunger In that country, 
where each caste, each class, has 1ts own obligations, habiltiesor privi- 
leges, the Jew 1s not the one persecuted among others who are happy, ə 
he ıs only at the bottom of the scale of the oppressed, he has fewer, 
nghts than the others, but what nghts have they? It. required a 

\ special crisis, that of 1881, to draw the attention of Europe specially 
to him, and since then he has only appeared as the most miserable man 
among miserable men. 

The question of the Roumanian Jews on the contrary has been 
before Europe for half a century Since the Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
after the Crimean War, and during the discussions which preceded the 
union of the two principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia under the 
hospodarship of Alexander John Couza, the Powers were occupied with 
the situation of the Jews in those territories The protocol put forward 
by the Conference of Constantinople on February 11th, 1856, in which 
France, England, Austna and Turkey took part, would have given 
them political nghts But under pressure from the Roumamians, who 
invoked all the still dominant preyudices, the force of which would have 
made so sudden a solution too dangerous, the articles of the protocol 
were replaced in the Paris Convention of August 7—19th, 1858, by 
the foJlowing “Articie 46- All the people of Moldavia and Wallachia 
“are equal before the law, are to be equally taxed and will equally 
“be admitted to public offices The Moldavians and Wallachians be- 
“longing to all Christian sects will equally enjoy political rights These 
“nghts may be extended to other religious bodies by legislative 
“ provision ” 

This last paragraph was an engagement entered into by Moldo-Wal- 

- Jachia ultumately to grant political rights to the Jewish inhabitants, so 
much so that the communal law of March 31st—April 18th, 1864, 
defined the classes of Jews who might become naturalised-and exercise _, 
communal rights It was never put ın force, and a décree of the Court 
of Cassation at Bucharest, on September 24th, 1875, rendered it m- 

- effective From 1858 to 1866 Europe was not called upon to consider 
the Roumanian Jews But with the accession of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern the period of persecution began From that moment 
until the year 1877 riots against the Jews took place again and again. 

{ In 1866, in order to prevent the passing of an article of the constitution 
_ which would have given to Israelites the rights of citizenship, the 
riot of Bucharest was organised by the Democrats with César Bolhac, 
a renegade Jew, at their head, ın 1867 there were the disturbances at’ 
~ Jassy and the occurrences at Galatz which resulted in eighteen Jews 
being thrown into the Danube, in 1868 came the pillage at Berlad and 
the fusillade at Baken , in 1869 the evictions from the district of Vaslin 
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and the sack of Botoshian, in 1872 the disorders at Ismail and Cahul 
On each of these occasions the foréign Governments protested and 
intervened. In 1867, Napoleon III wrote to Prince Charles “This 

“ oppression is not to be tolerated, it is incomprehensible,” 
and in the same year a question’ was asked in the English 
Parhament, m 1868, a discussion was again raised m the 
House of Lords In 1869 the French Government_made repre- 
sentations to Roumania In 1872 questions were asked ın the German 
Reichstag, ın the House of Commons and ın the Dutch Parliament 
The American Government called upon France to act, and Turkey 
extracted a promise from the Roumaman Cabmet that they would 
remedy the state of things /At the same time an emigration movement 
atose amongst the persecuted nation, and the terrified ministers of 
Prince Charles took measures which resulted in a few years of relative 
peace up till 1876 

At the beginning of the year 1877 the Jew-hunt began again, and 
was only stopped by the Russo-Turkish War, woe the Roumanian 
Army took part in the campaign - a 

After the defeat of Turkey, the Powers took action Desirous of 
saving the Ottoman Empire and at the same time safeguarding their 
mterests, which were endangered by Slav ambition, they called a con- 
gress at Berlin, at the instigation of England, to recast the Treaty of 
San Stefano and to readjust the situation of the Balkan and Danubian 
States 

The Congress opened on June 13th, 1878, from its abenu 
issued the independence of Roumania and her establishment as - king- 
dom, with this reservation that Article 7 of her Constitution, hich 
gave to Christians alone the ught to be natualised Roumanıans, should 
be modified Article 44 of the Treaty of July 13th, 1878, reads as 
follows “In Roumania no differences of religion or creed shall be held 
“as a reason for excluding or incapacitating anyone with regard to the 
“exercise of civil and political rights, to the admission to public offices, 
“functions or honours, or to the. practice of the various professions and 
“industries in any locality whatever Freedom and the outward observ- 
“ance of all kinds of worship shall be secured to all who are under the 
“Jurisdiction of the Kingdom of Roumania as well as to foreigners, and 
“no restrictions shall be placed on their relations with their spiritual 
“heads or with the ecclesiastical organisations of the various com- 

“munions Members of the Nationalities of all the Powers, whether 
“merchants or others, shall be treated in Roumania without religious 
“ preferences, on a perfectly equal footing” 

After the promulgation of this Article, the Roumanian Jews may 
have thought themselves freed But they were mistaken With the 
aid of Germany Roumania obtamed recognition from the Powers whilst 
contenting them with a promise to carry out Article 44. Tò show with 
how much sincerity the Roumanian Government undertook these 
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engagements it will be sufficient to state that since 1879 scarcely 200 
Jews have become naturalised They have adhered faithfully, indeed, 
to the liberal ideas of the Treaty of Berlin, there have been no more 
laws passed against the Jews, but there has been legislation against 
foreigners, and these laws which have been promulgated and which I 
am going to describe have been successively applied to the Jews First e 
of all we must enumeiate the reasons given by the Roumamians for 
subjecting the Jews to such legislation, and then examine the founda- 
tions for such reasons, and finally discover the true cause of Anti- 
Semiutism. 

The reasons of the Roumamans are the usual reasons of Anti- 
Semites the Jew 1s a foreigner, he monopolises commerce, ruins the 
peasantry, and is ıncapavle of productive toil ° 

The Jew 1s a foreigner, 1t 1s said, for some years past he has pene- 
trated mto Roumania, coming from Galicia and from Russia. The 
mvading flood threatens to submerge the original inhabitants, and 
patriots become alarmed when they ascertain that in their country, 
which has a population cf 6,000,000, there are 500,000—some say ` 
800,000 and even 1,000,000-—Jews 

Legend relates that the Jews came from Dacia, at the time of Domi- 
tan The facts are that, as from the early centuries of the Christian 
era there have been Isiael:te colomies established on the shores of the 
Black Sea, a few individuals may have come up as far as the Danube, 
but there was no real incursion until the thirteenth century, under the 
reign of Radu Negru, and especially the fourteenth century, when the 
Jews who were driven out of Hungary by Louis the Great took refuge 
in the hospitable countrizs of Poland and Wallachia At the time of 
the founding of the principality of Moldavia (1348), they already occu- 
pied certain districts, others jomed them then, and they obtained 
considerable privileges As in the case of their Wallachian brothers, 
their history 1s very obscuie, it 1s marked by a few massacres and some 
persecution It was thrcugh Poland that the greatest number of Jews 
arrived during the fifteerth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
this Moldo-Wallachian terr:tory there was a constant coming and gomg 
of Jews, favoured or ill-treated, summoned or driven away, at times 
attempts were made to convert them by conferring digmities on those 
who embraced Christianity, at times their rights were extended At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, they were to be found in a 
large number of the towns, and the Moldavian boyars called upon them 
to found cities ın the depopulated parts of the country, making con- 
tracts with them by which, in exchange for privileges and under pain of 
a heavy forfeit ın case of non-fulfilment, the Jews undertook to bring 
a definite number of families mto the new cities From that time they 
have been commercial intermediaries between the Ottoman States, 
Poland and Russia, and an artisan class of some importance has 
grown up 
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This is the answer that the Roumanian Jews can’grve to the state- 
ment that they are of recent origin Of course, it can still be said that 
they are not indigenous , but who 1s indigenous in Roumania? For 
centuries there has been an almost permanent state of war in the 
provinces of the Danube, and the flux and reflux of nations has been 
incessant across frontiers which were constantly varying in position 
For this reason it 1s difficult to define Roumanian ethnography The 
peasantry, who are the most stable racial element, are much intermixed 
with Serbs, Bulgarians, other Slavs and Hungarians As for the town- 
dwellers the majority are of foreign ongin Hungarians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Albanians have come into Roumannia, like the Jews, to take 
the place of the commercial and artisan classes which were lacking 
The governing classes, mostly boyars, came from Constantinople , 
Fananiotes, Albanians, Greeks or Armenians, they followed in the wake 
of the Turkish beys and pachas, they were appomted princes by the 
vizirs, and many of them battened upon the old original nobility, who 
were already much intermixed So that the ongin of the Roumanian 
Jews does not differ from that of some of the other classes of the 
population 

Since the beginning of the troubles, neaily forty years ago, their 
immigration has ceased The condition of the country checked ıt in 
the first place, in fact, the population had grown, the Serb, Bulgaran 
and Greek elements had partly assimilated owing to their common 
religion, and ıt was the new-comers, scarcely absorbed into the country, 
who stirred up Anti-Semitic feeling, owing to the prevailing anxiety to 
close the door against a too lively competition From the year 1866, 
when the persecution of the Jews recommenced, the inhabitants of the 
Galician and Russian ghettos had no reason for coming and settling in 
a land where there was no more room and where ill-treatment awaited 
them But even up to this period, was the invasion of the Jews, as the 
various Roumanian Cabinets called it in their replies to the representa- 
tions of the Powers, as important as they made out? A few figures will 
demonstrate that that was not the case In 1803 statistics show that in 
Moldavia alone there were 4,000 tax-paying Jews, which would repre- 
sent a minimum of 25,000 souls In 1860, the official census, a some- 
what imperfect one, showed 135,000 Jews for the whole of Roumania 
In 1870 calculations based on the births, deaths and marriages give a 
total Jewish population of 265,000 In 1877, according to an estimate 
made by the Government, the figure was 218,304. Finally, at the last 
official census in 1899, the Jews numbered 269,015 These are far 
below the figures given by the Roumaman munisters or by the opposi- 
tion orators, and if the natural growth of a prolific race 1s taken into 
account and compared with the general growth of the whole population, 
it will be seen that the importance of the Jewish immigiation dwindles_ 
considerably . 

Let us examme the other grievances, which partly result from the 
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foregoing one The Jews, it is said, have no relationship, either 
historical or moral, with the country They have different habits, and 
they will not assimilate by learning the language and conforming to the 
customs of those amongst whom they hve When the pmnciple of 
Roumanicising the Jews in the schools succeeded, then they accused 
them of beng more eager for instruction than the Roumamans, and this 
grievance, which was the direct opposite of the preceding one, did not 
do away with the original prejudice However, contrary to repeated asser- 
tions, the majority of the Israelite population speak only Roumanian 
During my stay at Jassy and at Bucharest, in May, 1902, I visited the 
most important Jewish centres in Roumania—there are 39,441 Jews at 
Jassy and 43,274 at Buckarest—and I heard nothing but Roumanian 
spoken I was present at meetings attendec by thousands of Jewish 
listeners, all of the working class, their orators used the Roumaman 
language only, and it was into Roumamian that my addresses were 
translated It is m that language, too, that their sectarian journals 
are issued, even those which are published by emigrants ın the United 
States, and many of these fugitives in the Jewish quarters of New York 
and in the East End of London pick up the jergon which 1s said to be 
their peculiar and customary idiom 

It. is said again that the Jews have monopohsed commercial 
activity This is true not only of certain Jews, but of foreigners also, 
at the same time they have not monopolised ıt in the strict_sense of the 
word, they simply took that position in society which the indigenous 
population did not themse-ves fill, to the great detriment of Roumania 
It used to be stated that they made the peasantry drunk; the liquor 
law which forbids Jews to be tavern-keepers has reduced this accusation 
to nothing by proving that the peasant got drunk with alcohol, without 
regard to the nationality of the tavern-keeper who sold it to him 
Again it 1s said that they have mpoverished the Roumanians by usury. 
Usury ıs one of the causes which have brought the peasants to misery, 
but it 1s not the primal cause, usury has been mduced by the agricul- 
tural constitution of the country, by the system on which peasant pro- 
perty, is based, by bad arrangements for credit. and by all the circum- 
stances which have left the peasant in possession of the soil without 
giving him the means of benefitmg by it That a certan number of 
Jews have been given to money-lending 1s undemable , usury 1s not a 
Christian monopoly In the rural districts of Moldavia and Wallachia 
the Jewish usurer has been in competition with Greek and Armenian 
usurers, but his usury has been comparatively beneficent, for he was 
not allowed to take possession of the security cn which he lent money, 
and ıt was to his interest to deal prudently with his debtor In addition 
to this, these Jewish usurers, whatever their practice, are but an infini- 
tesimal fraction , we need but to examine the true economic position 
of the Roumanian Jews to be convinced of this E ~ 

The Jews together with the foreigners corstitute the majority of 
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the traders and artisans, about „two-thirds df them, _ Owing to a 
series of laws which ‘since 1804 have forbidden them the possession 
of rural property or estates, either-by occupying farms or by living 
m the villages, they are now an almost entirely urban population 
In the towns and in a few large urban districts, which have been 
defined as rural communes in order to dnve the Jews out, they 
number 215,440 out of a total of 269,000 Apart from a few big 
merchants and a minority who belong to the middle-class of business 
and intellectual men, they are principally artisans Recent official 
statistics report 18,015 workmen of all trades, add to these the 
coachmen, day labourers and salaried servants and you will get a 
proletariat of 20,000 who, with their families, represent a minimum 
vf 100,000 souls From a recent publication of the Ministry of 
Commerce ıt would seem that in certam towns the majority of the 
working population is Jewish In Botoshani there are 1,659 Jewish 


“ workmen as against 887 Roumamians, at Jassy, 2,563 Jewish work- 


men, 896 Roumamians, at Folticem, 417 Jewish workmen, 93 Rou- 
manans, at Bacan, 509 to 173, at Dorohi, 465 to 280 

As all the grievances which we have just enumerated and probed 
to the bottom have melted away before the reality of the facts, how 
is Roumamian Anti-Semitism to be explained?- It ıs part of the 
struggle engaged in by the. native bourgeossze of Roumania from the 
moment of their first appearance, and inorder to understand it one 
needs to know the economic condition of the Principalities 

In the nineteenth century, when they passed under the protectorate 


’ of Russia, their system was entirely feudal One class of great land- 


owners, the boyars, Roumanian or Roumanictsed and including a few 
Greeks who came ın with the Fanariote princes—ain all 75 ın 
Wallachia, 300 in Moldavia—were exempt from all charges and alone 
had the right to fulfil the higher offices of the State Below these 
came~a rough lesser nobility, who filled the subordinate public offices 
‘or lived on the land, beside these were the clergy, consisting of 
Greek monks, who possessed a fifth part of the Roumanian territory, 
further down a mass of peasants, serfs bound to the soil, exploited 
by the great proprietors or by their farmers, oppressed by the tax- 
collectors, paying the whole of the revenue and dying of hunger in 
order to pay it, still lower were the gipsy slaves of the boyars 
Neither the middle class nor the working class existed Commerce 
was in the hands of the Greeks, the Armenians and a few Jews, the 
small manufacturers and the artisans were almost entirely composed 
of Hungarians, Serbs, Bulganans and Jews The Serbs, Bulgarians © 
and Hungarians were chiefly in Wallachia, the Jews in Moldavia 

The Situation was scarcely chdnged after the emancipation of the 
peasants ın 1864 From that time, on the contrary, the agricultural 
problem became ,more formidable than ever, because ıt was com- 
plicated with the commercial and industrial problem In the effort 
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to find a solution violent Anti-Semutic feeling arose, while a system 
of protective legislation agamst foreigners was elaborated such as no 
other European nation can have experienced i 

The middle class was only very slowly established Early on, as 
we have seen, ıt was chiefly composed of foreigners and Jews, who 
had come in gradually, little by httle, as needs grew which the national 
labour was incapable of satisfying It was the Roumanians who called 
in these Jews and foreigners, and the war which they are waging 
against them to-day arises from the impossibility of harmonising 
their chauvinism, born of a struggle for idependence, with their 
economic necessities and with the liberal ideas which they have 
borrowed from nations whose economic development has long ago 
passed the stage in which Roumania now ıs Since 1848, and since 
the emancipation of the gipsies, a low bourgeoisie has developed 


which forms part of the second electorate required by the official and : 


the radical deputy, hardly had this class arisen than they were per- 
suaded to ask for protection against foreign and Jewish competition 
Protection for labour was also demanded in order to satisfy ‘the 
minority of Roumaman artisans, and the moment the Liberals 
saw that they must abandon all hope of creating a following by 
giving political rights to the Jews, fearing to see the new electors 
turn from them, they became Anti-Semites, and put their policy into 
practice by framing laws against foreigners which were intended to 
expel the Jews from all the professions 

However it was difficult to apply with impunity an anti-foreign 
code- for the benefit of the original inhabitants, without giving mse to 
violent recrimmation There were two things especially in Rou- 
mania’s way which hardly allowed of her treating the Jews as 
foreigners The Jews, thirsting for mstruction, had rapidly become 
Roumanicised, and they paid the most national kind of tax: that of 
blood So that while the early tendency had. been to educate the 
Jew and assimilate him by military service and in the school, the, 
second tendency was tó rejudaise him, makmg education impossible 
to him and takmg fiom him his nght to be called Roumanmian by 
refusing him for the army The first problem ıs very nearly solved, 


but not the second the Jew 1s still a soldier, but he cannot rise. 


beyond the grade of a non-commissioned officer, nor can he re-enlist, 
nor benefit by statutory exemption 

In order to show that the Jew was not capable of being Romanı- 

cised they closed the doors of the schools to him. In 1864, before 

. the compulsory Education Act and before the arculars issued to 

encourage Jews to take advantage of the law, there were 20 or 30 


in the schools of the country, the rest recerved Talmudic instruction , 


m Jewish schools, in 1882-83 they numbered 15 per cent in the 
primary schools in the towns, and in some localities 30, 40, 50, 70 and 
even 75 percent After the circulars of 1887 and the laws of 1893 
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and 1896, by-ımposıng on foreigners, that 1s to say Jews, a school 
fee, and by directing that in assigning the available school-places they 
were not to be received until after the Roumamans, the movement 
towards intellectual liberty was stopped, and to-day there are not 
more than 5 per cent of Jews in the primary schools and 7 per cent in 
the Zycées and other schools Further, every kind of hindrance was 
placed in the way of the foundation of schools undertaken by the 
Jewish communities when their children had been shut out of the 
national schools 

It was thought after these preliminary measures that the Jews 
might be regarded as foreigners not under foreign protection, as the 
Roumanian formula has ıt, so they proceeded systematically and by 
law to turn the Jews out of all the professions The law of the 8th 
of June forbids the profession of advocate, even before Justices of 
the Peace, and supplementary circulars do not allow them to be 
secretaries to advocates nor to open a notary’s office The law of 
June 14th, 1893, prohibits their admission as physicians to the public 
health department By the same law they were forbidden to be 
pharmacists or chemists, or as grocers to sell poisons (Act of the 16th 
June, 1886, and regulation of the 27th October, 1893) They no 
longer have any nght to take part in the assessment of farm-rents for 
the communal rates (Acts of April 13th, 1887, and April 22nd, 1880), 
official arbitrariness excludes them from public contracts by stipulating 
in the orders for placing contracts that only naturalised Roumanians 
may apply 

The laws of 1872 and 1879 for the tobacco monopoly require that 
the excise officials, the contractors, the employés and even the sales- 
men shall be Roumanians The Jew can get no license to be a broker 
or money-changer (Act of June Ist, 1881) Whilst, together with 
foreigners, forming the majonty of the commercial and manufacturing 
class, they are not admitted to the chambers of commerce (Act of March 
Ist, 1886), nor may they compose the whole administrative body of the 
joint-stock or limited lability concerns which are trading with their 
capital (Act of May ioth, 1887) 

In this way the upper and the middle-class citizens were hit, the 
Act of March 17th, 1884, against itinerant trading affected the poor, 
it prohibited hawking of every kind ın the urban districts and to 
the extent of their boundaries It drove more than 20,000 Jewish 
dealers and hawkers on to the streets, reduced to beggary, they were. 
hunted as vagabonds and many perished for want of nourishment 
Attention was next directed to the workman He had already, 
directly or indirectly, been interfered with by restrictive measures 

After the law for the tobacco monopoly, Jewish men and women’ 
workers were turned out of those factories, 1t was done gradually, 
because there was a lack of Roumanians to take their place At Jassy, 
for instance, the female Jewish cigarette-makers who had not been 
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dismissed went on strike, they were compelled by force to return to , 
the workshops until the tme came for them to be expelled After the 
law against hawkers, the saddlers, shoemakers and other arfisans 
were forbidden to sell the articles they had themselves made other- 
wise than in shops Working men were also affected by the law 
for the promotion of manufacture (May 24th, 1887), by which 
privileges were granted to anyone who was prepared to found in 
Roumania “a manufactunng concern with a capital of at least 50,000 
“francs, or which would daily require 25 employés to work it” The 
law could not exclude foreign or Jewish capitalists from the advan- 
tages conferred because it would be acting in the face of the result 
desired, but it stipulated that “in five years’ time from the opening 
“of a factory two-thirds of the employés must be Roumanians” i 

In the same way, by the Railway Concession Act, which requires 
that of the men employed by the contractor 60 per cent shall be 
Roumanian, the supply of tim ıs acquired by concession and not by 
competition in order that conditions may be made to keep out Jewish 
workmen When the tremways were being laid at Jassy, workmen 
were recruited from abroad, there were no Roumanians owing to the 
heaviness of the work, in order to avoid employing the Jews who 
applied, the municipality of Bucharest gave directions that the com- 
mission of public ways were not to employ them In 1899, the 
Minister of Public Worxs, M. Istrati, had the Jewish pointsmen, 
carmen, custom-house porters, timber-yard men, turned out of employ- 
ment by the railway adramistration, he prohibited the employment 
of Jewish painters, etc, mm railway stations, and as there were no 
Roumanian painters ın Moldavia, they had to send for them from 
Wallachia, where they were improvised for the purpose 

The consequences of taese measures were soon realised. A great 
stream of emigration took shape, and from the year 1900 bands of 
workmen started off across Europe for England and the United 
States The Roumanian Government, fearing the economic revulsion 
which might arise from che departure of so considerable a number of 
Jews, endeavoured to check the exodus The effort was vain, 
especially as, under pressure from the Protectiomst Party, they 
brought forward an artisan law which was passed on March sth, 
1902 Article 4 of this Act directs that “ foreigners who are desirous 
“of working at any trade must prove that there 1s a right of reciprocal 
“treatment for Roumamiczns ın their own country” This provision 
was met by protest from Hungary, Austria and England Pub- 
lishing recently the regulations for the pubhc admunistrat:on of this 
law, the Stourdza Cabinez specified, m reply to these criticisms, that 
Article 4 was not aimed at the Jews But it is obvious m fact that 
that will depend entirely on the good will of the local administrations, 
and especially on that of the corporation committees who according 
to the same law (Article 8) may consist only of Roumamians or 
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naturalised citizens, and whose duty ıt 1s to confer the title of master, 
without which henceforward it will be impossible for anyone to enter 
or practise any trade or profession In any case, this is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that the Minister of Commerce, M Missy, in the 
course of the discussion, refused to reply to questions put to him 
by a deputy, M Mille, who asked for a declaration that the law was 
not applicable to Jews 

The application of laws such as these did not satisfy the Anti- 
Semites, they were afraid that the Jew would still be able to live 
as long as ıt was open to him to settle on any part of the territory 
From this arose a long effort to drive the Jews mto the towns The 
laws I have enumerated, which forbade them to farm or to possess rural 
property already kept them off the land, the liquor law of 1873, and 
the circulars of 1880 and 1881 which defined it more precisely, drove 
away the small tavern-keepers To eapel other classes the Rural 
Police Act of 1869 was applied, Article 10 “ Vagabonds ”—whıch 
thenceforward means Jews—“ may not settle in the rural communes 

ithout the authorisation of the Communal Council” The Com- 
munal Law of 1887, mn requiring the same authorisation for 
“ foreigners,” provides for their more active expulsion from the 
villages A Bill which has recently been introduced into the Rou- 
manan Chamber by M Aurelian, Minister of Landed Estates, if it 
passes will prevent manufacturers who have workshops ın the villages 
from employing Jewish workmen, and will oblige the class of small 
village reta:l dealers to abandon their trade 

Is this all? No Having drven a nation of 269,000 souls to 
despair, they must needs paralyse their power of defence In 1884 a 
declaration was made that in view of the fact that they were foreigners, 
they had no mght of petition In 1897 circulars forbade the Jews 
to hold meetings Finally ın 1885 the law of 1881 began to be 
applied to them by which foreigners can be expelled who d.sturb 
public tranquillity 

So the work has been carned on Ruined, reduced in great measure 
to unspeakable misery, bound down by the law and gagged, what 
resource was left to these people? They fled Since the year 1900, 
20,000 Jews have entered the United States at New York alone, and 
the stream grows daily Since May, 1902, 16,000 more have left 
Roumania The Roumanian Jews see no further solution if the laws 
against foreigners are continually to be applied to them To prevent 
therr being subject to ıt any more, the Roumanian Government would 
either have to agree to carry out loyally Article 44 of the Berlin 
Treaty or to modify the constitution by recording on the Statute 
Book that Jews who have fulfilled the military service and whose 
fathers were born mm Roumania are citizens The intervention of the 
United States andeof England has led the various political parties 
to discuss these two methods of solving a problem which Roumania 
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in its own interest cannot defer It ıs to be hoped that the repre- 
sentations of the Powers will not have been in vain and that. without. 
having to resort to that effective pressure which no one can or ought 
to wish for, they will induce the Roumanian Government to take a 
more equitable. view of things and of the necessities of the situation 


But if, ın spite of all hopes, the Cabinet at Bucharest should continue e 


inactive, such conditions cannot endure for long Economic causes 
have allowed this exclusive system which I have been describing to 
develop , economic causes will bring on its repeal The protectionism 
of the Moldavian dourgeorsze does not correspond with facts The 
class’ of Roumanians wko could be substituted for the Jews does 
not exist, either as tracers or as workmen If Jewish emigration 
proceeds any faster ıt will create gaps which it will be impossible 
to fill The Roumanian peasant will have no more grocers, wheel- 


wrights, tile-makers, mascns, etc The landowner will see the income _ 


from his property go down—uit has already diminished 23 per cent 
n certain villages, a mass of small Roumanian traders who depend 
entirely on the Jew will in their turn be ruined, the lee a 
boyars will feel the injury with the departure of the last Je 
middle-men, the excise revenues will further decrease, and the State 
will be obliged to reduce more and more the number of official appoint- 
ments, indeed ıt 1s already being done When these appointments have 
comè down to an irreducible minimum, efforts will be made to raise new 
taxes But on what will they be levied? They will be raised from 
the only taxable person, from the feudal labourer on whom the 
unproductive class lives, from the peasant But when that time comes 
all the interests concerned will combine and will round on the 
politicians who have shown themselves incapable of defending them 
effectually When that tıme comes Roumania will be like the cities 
and nations of the Middle Ages after having driven out the Jews, 
she will send for them back again, and by all sorts of concessions she 
will endeavour to retain in her land the remnant which will have. 
remained of the Jewish settlement z ` 
BERNARD LAZARE_ 
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THE ENCYCLOPÆDIA BIBLICA AND THE 
GOSPELS. 


~ 


N a paper (published in the CONTEMPORARY of last January) on the 
articles entitled.“ Gospels” in the Encyclopædia Biblica, Professor 
Jannaris says that they seem to have caused some alarm in this country 
on account of their extreme rationalism and their negative conclusions, 
that he himself experienced a similar feeling when first reading them, but 
that on a closer examination his fears were dissipated by the discovery 
that the writers, Professor Schmiedel and myself, were labouring under 
grave misconception After refuting what he deems my error, he says 
that Professor Schmiedel, whom he calls my “collaborator,” accepting 
my views as established facts, was led nto simular error, all of which 
rests on one single passage of Eusebius which he (Professor Jannaris) 
has (so he thinks) correctly explained He then concludes, “ Now as 
“that passage has been obviously misread by the writers, their premises 
“prove fallacious This bemg the case, their conclusions, however 
“ impressive, need not perturb us” 
I shall shew that my rendering has followed the text given by the 
well-known editors of Eusebius (Schwegler and Hemichen), Professor 


‘ Jannaris has deviated from it I have agreed with the translation as 


well as with the text of the late Bishop Lightfoot ; my critic disagrees 
with ıt In fact, what the Professor imagines to be my blunder is 
really a blunder of his own But I must also complain that he seriously 
misrepresents my meaning by what can hardly be called anything other 
than misquotation For example—believing as I do that the Fourth 
Gospel, besides its direct and imtrinsic value as a revelation of the 
Divinity of Christ (which 1s with me a fundamental faith) has also an 
indirect importance (though a subordinate one) as a commentary on the 
Synoptists—I wrote thus, “Independently, therefore, of its intrinsic 
‘value, Jn * ıs important as being, in effect, the earlzest commentary on 
“the Synoptists” Omutting the words “ independently, therefore, of its 


* An abbreviation for “John,” ze, the Fourth Gospel 
VOL. LXXXIIL $ € 17 
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“ watrinsic value,” Professor Jannaris quotes as follows, “ The sweeping 
“verdict (vol u p 1766) that the Fourth Gospel ıs ın so far ‘important 
“as being, in effect, the earlzest commentary on the Synoptists’ [the 
“italics are the writer's], may be safely passed over” I contend that 
the omission of the words “independently of its uitrinsic value” con- 
stitutes a suppresso vert, and the addition of the words “in so far” 
(suggesting “ merely so faz”) constitutes a suggestzo falsi f 

Iam sure Professor Jannaris could not have been guilty of this unfair- 
ness if he had not been unconsciously influenced by some prepossession , 
and before proceeding to expose what I deem his unjustifiable errors, I 
should like to explain how, in one point, he may have been perhaps 
naturally and justifiably musled, if I may judge from his twice describing 
Professor Schmiedel and myself as “collaborators” My explanation 
must partake of a personel nature , but if Professor Jannaris is right in 
his view that these articles “seem to have caused some alarm ın this 
“country on account of their extreme rationalism and their negative 
“conclusions,” my readers may pardon a word or two of digression as 
to their genesis 

When I consented to write on “ Gospels” I stipulated that some one 
else should write the bibliographical portion My article was written in 
1895 and printed (in slip) in 1897. In October, 1900, I received a page- 
proof of my article together with a proof of Professor Schmuiedel’s 
supplement, and a very ccurteous apology, or at least explanation, from 
one of the editors of the Encyclopedia It appeared that what had 
been intended to be a+résumé on the position of the Gospel-problem 
in Germany, after, a long and unlooked-for delay owimg to illness, had 
expanded into something quite different from what was expected, but 
so full and informing that the editors felt that they must try to find room . 
for as much of ıt as was possible To throw light on Christ’s life and work 
seemed to me so much more important than any question whether this 
person or that person threw it, that I concurred immediately and 
heartily with the editors end returned both articles to them on the same 
morning on which I received them, urging them to print as much of 
Professor Schmtedel’s as possible, and all of it if they could But, beng 
very busy, I did not glance at more than a column or two of Professor 
Schmuiedel’s proof, and from that day to this I have not found time to 
read it Consequently it is quite possible that Professor Schmiedel’s 
article may contain expressions of “rationdlism and negative conclu- 
“sions,” especially as to Christ’s Divinity, with which I should not agree, 
but with which Professor Jannaris naturally assumes that I do agree 
If so, I am ready to admit that my critic may have some grounds for a 
prepossession that may explain and extenuate, but not quite excuse, his 
maisquotation. 

Perhaps, however, Professor Jannaris may suggest that although I 
am independent of my “collaborator,” the latter may not be indepen- 
dént of me, and that this ıs shewn by the fact that, in his argrment about 
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the silence of Papuas,-he refers to my article on “Gospels,” so that I 
am still responsible for leading Professor Schmuedel into error. My 
reply would be that references of this kind from one article to another 
are constantly inserted by the editor of an Encyclopedia, and that I 
have no reason to think that Professor Schmiedel had seen my article 
But as I must admit that I never took the trouble to ask the editors 
about this matter, I pass on at once to show that our agreement ın the, 
interpretation of the words of Eusebius 1s no proof of collaboration at 
all, inasmuch as the passage has been similarly interpreted by Bishop 
Lightfoot and’ others, and could not naturally be taken ın any other 
sense ! - 

Here then 1s the passage, of which the Greek text 1s given below, as 
printed by Schwegler and Hemichen,* and by Bishop Lightfoot in his 
Essay on Supernatural Religion, in which he translates ıt as follows .— 

“ But, as my history proceeds, I will take care, along with the succes- 
“ sions (of the bishops), to indicate what Church writers (who flourished) 
` “from time to time have made use of any of the disputed books, and 
“what has been sud by them concerning the Canonical and 
“ acknowledged Scriptures, and anything thatt (they have said) con- 
“ cerning those which do not belong to this class ”$ 

The old English translation of 1692, made after Valesuus, translates it 
in somewhat-more free and idiomatic English, having “ what they say” 
instead of the literal “ what has been said,” but the sense 1s substantially 
the same 

“But in the procedure of our History we will ‘make 1t our chief busi- 
“ness to shew, together with the successions, what Ecclesiastical writers 
“ın every Age have used the authority of such writings as are ques- 
“tioned as spurious ‘likewise what they say of those Scripiures that 
“are Canonical and by general consent acknowledged as genuine, and 
“also what concerning those that are not such.” 

The point hes in the words I have italicised—a promise of Eusebius 
to.relate “what has been said” (ht. “what things (tiva) have been 

* Euseb 11. 3 3 mpototons öè ric toroptas mpodpyov moujoopa, ody rals dtadoyais 
bwoonuhvacbat, tives rév xara xpdévous exxrnotasriKéy ovyypapewy oroiats Kéyonyrat roy 
dyrideyonevoy, riva re mépi ray évdtabjxwy Kat dpodoyounevwy ypadiy, kal boa wept roy 
pay TowbTey abrois sipyrat. 


No various readings are given by either of these editors, nor by Bp. Lightfoot 
who reprints the ‘Greek ın Supern Relig p 37,n I 


+ “And anything that,” kal ea The change from riva to öga may be illustrated 
by the'change from zi to & (see Ene “Gospels,” 1815 n 1) in Papias as quoted by 
Eusebius (in 39 4), where Lightfoot, dealing with “said” followed by “say”, has 
this comment ‘The tense should probably be regarded as a historic present 
introduced for the sake of variety.” 

Changes “for the sake of variety” are not confined to modern descriptions of , 
cricket-matches and bank-hohidays. Icould give Professor Jannaris scores of such 
instances from the LXX. b 


t Lightf (S Rel p. 37) adds ın footnote:that the words indicate “two different 
modes of treatment, (1) The mention of references or testimonies ın the case of the 
disputed writings only, (2) The record of anecdotes ın the case of acknowledged 
and disputed writings alike The double relative ın the first clause, rives.. . droiats, 
1s incapable of literal translation in English, but this does not affect the question ” 
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“ said”) by Ecclesiastical writers concermng the Canonical Scriptures 
By this Eusebius means anecdotes of interest such as we find ın Papias, 
in the Muratonan fragment, in Irenaeus, and elsewhere, ‘concerning 
the motives and circumstances of the composition of the canonical 
books On this point Professor Jannaris says, “Had Eusebius - 
“attempted to collect and record all that had been said about the” 
“canonical Gospels by all the writers who had hved before 315 AD. 
“ when he was writing his Church History, if at all possible, such a task 
“would have resulted ın a prodigious digest of many volumes” I meet 
this with a challenge if he will himself compose such a “ digest ”— 
being careful to exclude quotations from Gospels and to include only 
anecdotes about them*—I will publish it at my expense and give him 
the profits, if the work exceeds the dimensions of an average copy df 
the Tames : 

But to return to the text, how does my critic deal with ıt? First he , 
completely alters the constructién by inserting (after ovyypadéwv) a 
comma not admitted by Lightfoot or the editors, and by supplying, ın 
English, the verb “are,” so as'to give the meaning “I shall deem ıt 
“ expedient 4 to intimate (or, suggest) who. are among the 
“ ecclesiastical writers of each time” ‘ This rendering I believe to be 
impossible At all events ıt should have been mtroduced as a novelty 
and supported by similar imstancest And, if we take the translator’s 
alternative “ suggest,” what ıs the meaning of “I shall deem it expedient’ 
“to suggest who are among the ecclesiastical writers of each time”? 

In the next place, he alters the accent of “ what things,” riva, so as 
to convert it into “some things,” twd, and renders the words thus, 
“moreover some things about the canonical and acknowledged wnt- 
“ings” This he does, at the time, without warning Subsequently, 
however, when quoting my correct version of the text, he faithfully 
reproduces my accentuation, réva, in order to reproach me with ıt, add- 
ing in a foot-note, “So accented, but surely mis-accented” May I not 
more fairly apply the same retort to his accentuation, which departs, 
without a word of not:ce to his readers, from that of all the above- 
mentioned editors and translators of Eusebius, including such a scholar 
as Bishop Lightfoot? : i 

While thus failıng to warn his readers of the thin conjectural ice over 
which he 1s conducting them, my censor reproves me for not cautioning 
my readers that we possess only a few extracts from the original five 
books of Papias But zhe point is, not what we now possess, but what 
Eusebius possessed Now Eusebuus expressly tells us that the whole five 

* Comp Lightf. S Rel F 38 “Any anecdote of interest respecting them . 


will be recorded But in their case he nowhere leads us to expect that he will 
allude to mere gvotatzons, however numerous and however precise.” 


+ As Lightfoot says, "the double relative . s tives _.. Orolas, 1S incapable of 
literal translation in Enghsk,” but sımılar connections in Greek are so common as to 
make ıt in the highest degree unlikely that a pause shoyld be made between the 
two, If Lightfoot or Heiichen had thought such a rendering possible, they could 
not have failed to mention i:, is a 


And, ditt. anculivinug ‘wc a 7 

~as well,” I said, “His promise to mclude the Za¢ter”—ze, the un- 
canonical—* we have reason to believe that, he faithfully keeps” 
Professor Jannaris appends to “latter” this foot-note, “Namely his 
“promise to include what the ecclesiastical writers say about the 
“ canonical Scriptures ”—the italics are mine—“ a promise never made” 
It 1s surely very unwise for a critic to assume that when the subject of 
his criticism’says “ latter” he means “former,” and still more unwise to 
say so! ; 

Although I am naturally glad to have been able to shew that 
Eusebius, instead of being’“ obviously misread” by Professor Schmiedel 
and myself, has been almost certainly misread by my critic, yet I should 
be sorry 1f, when he discovers his own error, he should go back to the 
feeling similar to “alarm” which he experienced (he says) until he had 
discovered (as he thought) that I was in the wrong It 1s true that his 
last words deny the need of alarm, “ their conclusions . ., need 
“not perturb us” But the need to be “ perturbed ” vanishes only “ this 
“bemg the case ”—that ıs, Eusebius having been “ obviously misread ” 
by me This being zoz the case, will the Professor once more be “ per- 
“turbed”? Itrust not Professor Jannans has wntten a grammar to 
which I have often resorted for help, and which I recommend all 
scholars to buy, for, though not devoid of eccentricities, 1t contains a 
vast accumulation of grammatical facts and instances, with an excellent 
index but does he not magnify his office of grammanian and depreciate 


* Eus m 39.1. gépera, “extant,” on which see note in Lightfoot, Ign vol 1, 
p. 239 0 . 2 

+ A similar error appears on the preceding page where the /ast words of the 
sentence of Eusebius are correctly rendered by Professor Jannaris, “..,,and the 
things that have been said by them concerning those (writings) that are not such,” 
and a correct comment. ıs added by him, “ze, concerning the #on-canontcal 
writings,” and yet he adds “Zasź and least of all with their statements about the 
canonical Gospels, evidently because these books were already too familar to the ! 
Chnstian world” The italics are mine 
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the stability of Christian faith, when he suggests that a believer need be 
“ perturbed” by the logical consequence of the accentuation of rwa in 
a single sentence of Eusebius? He seems to think that if he accepts 
my (and Bishop Lightfoot’s) accentuation of that small Greek word, he 
will be consequently driven to take what he apparently imagines to be 
my view of the Fourth Gospel—namely, that it “1s in so far ‘important e’ 
“*as' being, in effect, the earliest commentary on the Synoptrsts’” 
That never was my view It was not so eight years ago when I wrote 
the article Stull less ıs ıt now when my estimate of that sublimest of 
indirect biographies is higher than ever. 


EDWIN A ABBOTT 
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books were extant in his tıme,” and as his syssem bound him to tell us 
any “anecdotes ” (as Lightfoot calls them) recorded in these five books 
about, Luke’s and John’s Gospels, and as he actually tells us none, I 
inferred that there were none in Papias for Ersebuus to tell. But why 
were there none to tell? The Muratorian fragment and Irenaeus make 
some very interesting statements about these two Gospels, the latest of 
the four If Papas related none, I inferred that the reason was that these 
two Gospels were so late, and Papuas so early, that ın the time of Papias 
they had not yet become authoritative 
This seems clear enough, at all events as an argument on my side 
But it might be objected that Eusebius did not keep his promise of 
relating “ what things had been said” by Papas about Luke and John 
To meet this‘objection, I proceeded to argue that as Eusebius appears 
to have kept his promise to tell us “ what has been said ” about one class 
of works it 1s reasonable to suppose that he kept ıt about the other class . 
provienl Corintures ond the wncanonical 
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nghts in Manchuria and Shantung respectively. By November of 
that year numerous concessions had been granted and Sir Claude Mac- 
Donald reported progress, contending that a comparison of the con- 
cessions granted to all foreigners would show that we had not “come 
“out second best” The hst he supplied read very satisfactorily, but 
unfortunately not a mile of any of the 2,800 British miles that figure 
thereon, with the exception of the North China ratlway, has yet been 
laid, and several of the lines that make up that total have been 
-practically abandoned by their promoters 

Leaving aside concessions for coal and other minerals, which carry 
with them the right to construct railways in the provinces of Honan, 
Shansi, and Chekiang, there were concessions for four important lines 
of trunk railway The powerful syndicate represented by the Hong 
Kong and Shangha: Bank and Messrs Jardine, Matheson and Co 
was granted the following concessions .—(1) Shanghai to Nanking, 170 
or 180 miles, (2) Nanking to Hsin Yang, in Honan, 270 miles, (3) 
Soochow (on the Shanghai to Nanking line) to Hangchow, 200 miles, 


and (4) Kowloon to Canton, 100 miles In addition to these four purely ' 


British hnes there were two very long lines in which we were to have a 
half interest One was to be the Tientsin-Chinkiang railway, shared 
with Geimany, and the other the Hankow-Canton line, shared with 
America Finally there was to be the Burmah-Yunnan hne, but after 
Lord Curzon’s statement that it 1s “midsummer madness” to talk of 
such a scheme ın the present state of Central Asian affairs, I have not 
the temerity to say anything further on the subject, except that its 
elimination means cutting off 700 miles or one-fourth from the total 
that looked so attractive in Sir Claude MacDonald’s summary It may 
be admitted that the three long lines last named have no immediate 
actuality, and that our interests are for the time being exclusively con- 
fined to and wrapped up in the four short lines for which the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank and Messrs Jardine jointly hold the 
concessions 

These concessions were obtained before the end of the year 1898, and 
it ıs ımpossıble to acquit the concessionaires of apathy in commencing 
operations on at least one of the sanctioned lines The whole of the 
year 1899 was wasted, and the Boxer nising ın 1900 necessarily caused 
a further postponement. It also put an end to the favourable con- 
ditions under which the financial arrangements for building the railways 
could have been carried out ın 1898—Q The world was then full of 
eager expectation on the subject of Chinese railways, and the trans- 
action would have gone off smoothly and rapidly But the outbreak 
of Chinese animosity to foreigners created a new situation. It has 
left much uncertainty behind it as to both the political and the financial 
condition of China The financial position of China herself 1s com- 
promised, and under these circumstances it 1s not surprising that the 
financial arrangements for railway construction which were possible 
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RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 


`T N an account read before the United Service Institution of India 
of his two remarkable journeys ın China, one immediately before, 
and-the other immediately after the Boxer outbreak, Colonel Manifold, 
of the Indian Medical Sezvice, predicts that the future problems of 
China will radiate from lines of railway, and that the Powers will con- 
centrate their efforts on the regions through which the railways m 
which they are interested shall pass There is much reason for accept- 
ing this view, and the fact that this country has for the moment been 
left behind in the race of railway construction in China has caused no 
httle disappointment and even apprehension Colonel Manifold 
travelled along a good deal of the track of the Belgian line from Peking 
to Hankow, now known as the Pe-Han railway, and he gives expression 
to a very general sentiment of regret that a work which was conceived 
by an English engineer, Mr Kander, should have been allowed to pass 
into foreign hands With this mstance fresh mn his mind he goes on 
to utter the warning that, “unless British enterprise quickly wakes up,” 
there ıs grave musk of other railways for which we have been granted 
nominal concessions being filched from us by foreign rivals As 
lectures at Simla do not come under the notice of the general reader at 
home, I have taken as a kind of text for this article the warming of one 
who has recently been on the spot Colonel Manifold’s journeys of 
over 4,500 miles through Chima give his advice a force which no 
theoretical speculations could possess 
It may be as well in the first place to recall the fact that the 
European tour of Li Hung Chang, in 1896, was followed by what has 
been called the war of the ‘concessions, which reached its most acute 
phase in the summer of 1898 The only definite concessions then con- 
cluded were with the Belgian Syndicate for the Hankow railway, and 
with the Chinese Government itself for the North China railway from 
Tientsin to Shanhgikuan and beyond But Russia and Germany had 
successfully asserted their pretensions to exclusive railway and mining 
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four years ago are not possible now To this change must no doubt 
be attributed the delay that has seemed to mark the revival of these 
projegts since the signature of the Protocol The terms have had to 
be modified to meet the different situation that prevails now from what 
prevailed before the Boxer outbreak 

On the Ist of January of the present year the Zzmes published a letter, 
dated at the end of November, from its Peking correspondent, accus- 
ing China of persistently evading her agreement with us, and of 
blocking the way of both the British syndicates Two days later came 
the welcome intelligence from Shanghai that an agreement had been 
signed for the construction of the Shanghai-Nanking railway, on terms 
differing considerably from those of the prelummary contract in 1898 
The new terms are based on the more favourable conditions of the 
Hankow-Canton railway As no explanation has yet been offered of 
the meaning of this change, it will mterest a large number of persons 
to state exactly what the change signifies Instead of the syndicate 
having to make its own financial arrangements as the market requires, 
and on necessarily uncertain terms, “ the Chinese Government will issue 
“Tmpenal Gold Bonds carrying interest at 5 per cent, and forming a 
“first charge on the railway and its appurtenances” These bonds 
will be taken over by the syndicate at 90 per cent of their face value 
The bonds will be signed by Sheng, as Director-General of Chinese 
railways, or whoever else may hold this office, and countersigned by the 
Chinese Minister in London, so that they will have all the value that 
may happen to belong at the time to a Chinese Government security 

We may, therefore, assume that the question of all questions in 
China which has hung fire for over four years has now entered upon a 
favourable phase and stands on the threshold of execution The first 
English railway ın China has at last reached the pomt of definite form, 
and it is satisfactory to note that the projected line 1s m importance 
worthy of our reputation and our stake in Chma. It would not be 
going too far to say that all the lines hitherto suggested ın China have 
their importance from one point of view or another, but of all these 
projects the most important and the most likely to prove pregnant of 
durable results ın the evolution of China 1s the railway that will con- 
nect Shanghai and Nanking, the leading port and the ancient, and 
not only ancient but natural, capital of the Chinese Empire One of 
its least claims to consideration, although the most immediately satıs- 
factory, 1s that ıt is certam to prove a most successful line m its com- 
mercial aspect If any Chinese railway 1s to earn brilhant dividends, 
it will certamly be that traversing the thickly populated Province of 
Kiangsu An attempt has recently been made by Germany to under- 
mine our position in the Yangtse Valley, but once the railway to 
Nanking has been constructed we shall have acquired a fulcrum of 
power that will make us superior to the efforts, secret or overt, of 
jealous nvals The first line of railway from which our influence must 
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radiate will thus be ir the region where our mterests are and must 
always be of the most vital character. 

A railway from Shanghai to Nanking 1s ın an engineering sense not a 
great undertaking The distance ıs certainly under 180 mies, and 
although there will be a good many bridges to make over canals and 
creeks, not one of these will be of any great breadth, and there will not 
beasingle tunnel Buz politically and commercially it 1s ımpossıble to 
conceive a more important enterprise. Soochow and the other towns 
on the Grand Canal are places of the first importance as centres of trade 
and population, They formed the base of Taeping power when 
General Gordon was entrusted with the task of suppressing that 
rebellion, and their names are associated with some of his most famous 
exploits Soochow occupies a very important position on the future 
railway map of Central China The projected line to Hangchow will 
start from this place in a southerly direction, and eventually be carried 
onto Ningpo Soochow will also be connected by a northern line with 
Chinkiang, which it has been proposed to connect some day or other 
with Tientsin Nanking, or rather Pu-Kou, its suburb on the northern 
bank of the Yangtse, 1s to be the starting point of a third line to Hsin 
Yang, in the province of Honan. These two supplementary lines, 
leaving out of calculation the Tientsin scheme, must follow at no distant 
date upon the completion of the railway connecting Shanghai and 
Nanking 

British railway enterprise m China after a long halt 1s, therefore, 
about to make a practical start under favourable financial conditions, 
and with a field of increesing activity open before ıt The success thus 
achieved ıs mainly due to the firmness with which the British Govern- 
ment has held the Chinese Government to its promises, and to the 
tact with which Sir Emest Satow has combated and baffled hostile 
influences at Peking For once ıt has been said that the Foreign Office 
could not have done more than ıt has done, and it only remains for our 
mercantile community :n China and the British investor at home to 
take full and prompt advantage of the concessions secured By so 
doing they will be adopting the surest course to establish on a firm 
basis the predominance of influence to which we are entitled in the 
Yangtse Valley, and from which Germany by “a caitiff blow” sought 
to oust us the other day It cannot be supposed that apathy or neglect 
will any longer produce delay ın commencing operations The sooner 
the spade goes mto the soil of Kiangsu for the line to Nanking the 
better, and the less risk will be mcurred from any sudden change in 
the kaleidoscopic aspect of Chinese politics 

The following passage from Colonel Manifold’s lecture, to which I 
have already referred, may stimulate interest in the subject — 

“Tt ıs now a case of waking up the British capitalist and investor 
“and the public at large to the importance of this segon (the Yangtse 
“ Valley) for the development of our trade What is wanted now 1s 
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“British capital and enterprise, and if these are only foithcoming 
“they will find no Jack of backing m official quarters to put them m 
“a position m which their interests will be more firmly established than 
“those of any other nation in this part of China, a part moreover to 
“which our gunboats have access for 2,000 miles from the ocean But 
^% f this enterprise is not soon displayed we may find that other nations 
“ have estabhshed railways and miming interests so firmly in the richest 
“portions of this region that they will be able to assert a right of 
“ developing them entirely in their own interests and keep us excluded.’ 

The prize 1s a great one, the issues at stake are many and far-reach- 
ing, and we have had painful proof already of how successful foreign 
competition in China may be. Warned ın the clearest language, ıt will be 
entirely our own fault if our undertakings in the Yangtse Valley mis- 
carry They have now reached a stage ın which everything depends 
not on the Government, but on the British people themselves 

For a great many years—in fact, ever since the construction of the 
httle Woosung railway more than a generation ago—those interested ın 
the country have been speculating on the influence that railways were 
hkely to exercise in the spread of modern ideas and the removal of old 
prejudices throughout China, and now that they are on the point of 
being constructed in the very region where the Chinese first made the 
acquaintance of the iron horse, we must attentively watch how far the 
anticipations of progress ın prosperity and enlightenment are likely to 
be realised. We have already some facts to go upon, and they are of 
a distinctly encouraging nature Apart from the incidents of the 
Boxer movement, the construction of the three railways now for some 
tıme in active progress in China—viz, the North China, the Pe-Han 
and the German Shantung line—has not encountered any popular oppo- 
sition whatever Chinese navvies have been obtamable in any numbers 
required, and the inhabitants have betrayed interest in and not opposi- 
tion to the progress of the works. This attitude must confirm the old 
suspicion that the antipathy of the Chinese to the introduction of rail- 
ways arose not from popular. prejudice, but from the express orders and 
organised opposition of the Chinese officials The sanction of the 
Peking Government once obtained, no local trouble has arisen ın the 


-course of building the railways in question It 1s true that we have 


had in the Boxer movement a great “ official” effort to get rid of the 
foreigner and all his works, and ıt is highly probable that the effort may 
be repeated, but’such extreme proceedings arè always destined to, 
failure because they umte the whole world aga1..st them, while of spon- 
taneous popular opposition there is not a trace The signature and seal 
of the Chinese Government have been attached to the new railway 
concessions, and there 1s no going back upon them ( 

If there was no popular opposition ın the North, where the Tartar 
population with itse dynastic fears and predilections represented an 
element of danger that could not be fully measured, or ın the West, 
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where the European wes rarely’ seen and httle known, then ıt may be 
confidently affirmed that there will be none in Kiangsu where! the 
people have been long accustomed to the presence of Europeans {here 
will be none at least, if the operation of constructing the railway 1s 
carried out with the tact and justice that have hitherto charactensed 
our proceedings in China, and that are leading the Chinese to make a 
marked distinction between the Englısh and other foreigners. The 
different methods of the Englısh and Russians in their treatment of 
Chinese rights and mterests in their respective sections of the northern 
railway from Tientsin to Niuchwang, recently restored to the Chinese, 
must tellits tale in our favour. Colonel Manifold also obtained gratify- 
ing evidence of our good reputation in the most remote districts of 
Honan He says, “ whe-ever we went we were always told by Chinesé, 
“both mandarins and common people, that everywhere news had 
“ spread that, of all the European troops, the only ones that had shown 
“fair dealing and humanity to the Chinese in Peking and the surround- 
“ing districts were the Bntish That this was not said merely to 
“please us as British officers was shown by the fact that they always 
“bracketed equally with the British troops the Americans and ‘the 
“Japanese Ifit had omy been from a wish to flatter, they would have 
“extolled our troops alone Everywhere we went we heard of the 
“good behaviour of the troops of these three nations In this con- 
“nection I may mention how well our Gurkha escort always got on 
“with the Chinese throughout our journey” , 
The pacific and unopposed construction of a small network of rail- 
ways in the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang, extending eventually 
from Nanking to Ningpc, and serving the daily needs of a population 
of fifty milhons with a density as great as that of Belgium, must pro- 
, duce a profound impression on a compact mass of the Chinese people 
that cannot but gradually spread far and wide throughout central 
China, where our interests are and always should be supreme This 
impression will arise from the inevitable perception sooner or later of 
the fact that the railway represents not a foreign but a Chinese interest, 
because ıt will mcrease China’s prosperity by serving the needs of the 
people in innumerable ways, and eventually contribute to the security 
of that country 
The great and indispensable need of China herself is an 
increase of prosperity, because all her available resources are 
practically hypothecated for the external loans and foreign 
indemnities So embarrassed ıs her present financial position that ıt 
is even doubtful if she can at the same time defray the cost of her 
own admimstration and satisfy the new necessities of the provincial 


$ 


officials deprived of their chief support through the abohtion of lkn | 


The development of China’s enormous latent resources will quickly 
alter the aspect of affairs and restore content to the now agitated civil 
service, but the first condition of any development ıs the construction 
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of well chosen and paying lines of railway These are represented by 
the projected British concessions, which have been selected with much 
care and admirable judgment. Their execution will enable the Chinese 
of the important districts through which they pass to prepare the means 
for solving national problems and avertmg national perils We may, 
therefore, look forward to a time when the hearty co-operation of the 
Chinese official and commercial classes will be assured for our railway 
projects in their country, and when the bogey of popular opposition to 
such schemes shall have been finally buried 

In this way the basis of a firm alliance and the preliminaries for com- 
bined action at some future date will have been arranged by a natural 
and unostentatious process of developmg common interests Without 
annexing a yard of Chinese territory, the way will have been discovered 
for influencing to the good of both Chinese and British the mass of 
China's population which mhabits what is called the Yangtse basin 
from Shanghai to Szchuen The necessity for an arrangement of this 
sort, however attained, 1s shown every day to be more imperious by 
the steady absorption of Manchuria and Mongolia by the Russians 
In that part of the Chinese Empire the process in operation can only 
be described as one of more or less avowed conquest, but fortunately 1t 
represents an absorption of territory rather than of population The 
conversion of all the Tartar races into subjects of the Czar would leave 
the opinion and sentiments of the Chinese untouched, and it would 
probably have the effect of stimulating their efforts to avert the same 
fate befalling themselves While Russia 1s carrying out a policy that 
1s tantamount to the commencement of the partition of China, our efforts 
should be concentrated on the attempt to stimulate Chinese opinion 
and to incite its representatives to emulate the example of Japan, so 
that a sohd Chinese bulwark may be created by the time that all the 
trans-mural dependencies of the Empire have fallen away, as 1s now 
practically mevitable 

Whether ıt 1s possible to do this, and to elevate the Chinese to a 
level with the more patriotic Japanese, time alone can tell, but certainly 
the only way to make the discovery 1s to provide the Chinese with the 
essential means of working out their own salvation, and carefully watch 
whether these efforts produce the desired results or not These 
measures must commence with the construction of the ra:lways which 
were sanctioned by the Chinese Government over four years ago, and 
upon which a commencement 1s now about to be made We have 
allowed other nations to get the start of us, but we have not yet sur- 
rendered any of the advantages that remained with us when the battle 
of the concessions ended in November, 1898 Our claim to predomin- 
ance in the Yangtse Valley has ın no pomt abated We have 
committed some acts of weakness in the Far East, but we have not 
weakened that, and so long as this remains true our rights in China can 
be secured But the time has come to put in force these theoretical 
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pretensions, as has been done by Germany im Shantung, or to see them 
seriously assailed ` Paper concessions become valueless swith the lapse 
of tıme, and to regam them is both costly and uncertain. Railways 
on the map are just as useless as the paper screens with which the 
Empress-Dowager endeavours to hide the dilapidations of her palace 
and the crumbling walls of her nephew’s capital, With the Shanghai- 
Nanking railway a new departure will be made We shall have in the 
first place a solid token of the magnitude of British interests in China 
It will be something definite foz the Government to protect in that 
Yangtse Valley over which ıt has watched so long The undoubted 
success of this railway as a commercial enterprise will give Chinese 
railways a good name in the money market, and encourage investment 
in that direction There are practically speakmg limitless opening’ 
for trunk and light railways in China, and every line in the Yangtse 
Valley at least must carry with 1t some expansion for our commerce 
While we shall be able to felicitate ourselves on more gratifying results 
from our own point of view, the chief importance of the Shanghai- 
Nanking railway will certainly be found ın the beneficial influence which 
it 1s hkely to exercise on the Chinese people by providing them with 
the means of improving and strengthening their position, and by show- 
ing them who are their most disinterested and least dangerous friends. 
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ISTORY repeats itself The appomtment of a committee to 
enquire into the control of the national expenditure recalls 
not only the memorable attempt of Lord Randolph Churchill ın the 
eighties to grapple with the same problem, but also many earlier 
attempts of the House of Commons, in days when the executive 
Government was more hterally His Majesty’s than ıs now the case 
Those attempts ended in the production of a resistless machinery for 
controlling the acts of the Sovereign by hmiting the expenditure of his 
‘ mumisters Yet, though that machinery ıs still ın full working order, and 
/ though the ministers are now to all intents and purposes the chosen’ 

leaders of the people, 1t appears that something further 1s required 
The rapid growth of Army expenditure in recent years and the pre- 
vailing distrust of War Office methods must naturally give that expendi- ' 
ture a prominent place in any such enquiry. Let us see what the 
existing machinery for the Parlamentary control of Army expenditure 
1s, to meet what conditions it was designed and, if ıt 1s no longer 
effective, why and where it fails With Treasury control, which 1s 
exercised by one branch of the executive over another, we are not here 

concerned 

The forms of constitutional control over Army matters date back to 
the Settlement of 1688, when the nation, having recently tasted the 
delights both of an Army purely Royal and of an Army purely Parla- 
mentary, formally bargamed with its new Sovereign that the standing’ 
Army should be kept only at such a strength as Parliament might 
authorise, and that, while the command should vest in the Crown, the 
money should ‘be provided by the House of Commons The main 
points which the House aimed at securing were that the Crown should 
not contrive to maintain a larger force than had been authorised for the 
year, either by over-estimating the amount required under Army votes 
or by diverting money which had been provided for other purposes , 
and that the money voted for the mamtenance of the Army 
should be honestly spent for that purpose -The admunistrative 
conscience was not at that time highly developed, and it was not 
long before there were striking proofs of habihty to serous failure 
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ın these respects Wuithin twenty-five years, a Paymaster-General of 
the Forces (Lord Ranelagh) had been expelled from Parliament for 
having paid, on the King’s order about £170,000 out of Army funds to 
sundry persons not for the service of the Army, a Commander-ut-Chief 
(the Duke of Marlborough) had been censured for appropriating to 
himself a percentage of the amount provided for the pay of troops and 
for accepting commuiss:on from contractors, and an Address to the 
Throne had been presented, protesting against the application of some 
£600,000 from Navy funds to Army purposes without the consent of 
Parlament 

The machinery in use to-day :s practically that devised two hundred 
years ago to prevent such irregularities as these Omitting special 
loans raised for big prozrammes of fortification or the building of new 
barracks, money for the Army ıs provided by annual votes of the 
House of Commons, based on estimates laid before Parliament early in 
each year One section of these estimates sets forth the number of 
officers and men to be maintained during the year, the other shows 
the money required under sixteen votes — 


4 


1. Pay of the Army 9 Stores, Warlike and, other 

2 Pay, etc, of Medical Es- 10 Works and Buildings 
tablishments 11. Miltary Education 

3 Pay, etc, of Militia 12 Committees and other General 

4. Pay, etc, of Yeomanry Services 


5 Pay, etc, of Volunteers 13 War Office 
6 Transport and Femounts 14. Pensions, etc, of Officers 


7. Provisions, Forage, Fuel, 15. $ » Soldiers 
etc 16 S » Civil Em- 
8 Clothing ployés 


These srxteen votes are divided mto some 180 “ sub-heads,” and in 
many cases these are farther sub-divided into several separate items 
There are voluminous appendices showing the exact numbers of officers 
and non-commissioned officers of each rank, and of private soldiers, in 
each regiment, battery end other unit of the Army, with the pay of each 
rank and sundry other details Against each vote, sub-head and item 
1s shown the corresponding amount from the last year’s estimates there 
1s a statement showing the increases and decreases, vote by vote, with 
general explanations of these variations, and a memorandum by the 
Secretary of State is prefixed, explamıng the principal features of the 
estimates of the year 

Not only cannot the War Office lay hands on any cash to spend until 
it has been voted by the House, but it has technically no power to 
appropriate money from one vote, or even from one sub-head, to 
the purposes of another: and though it necessarily happens that, within 
the total of the votes, such variat:ons occur, they have all to be formally 
approved by the Treasury and finally sanctioned*by Parhament 
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At the end of the year, accounts (called “ Appropriation Accounts ”) 
are prepared, setting forth the actual expenditure during the year on 
each vote, sub-head and item, with explanations of the difference be- 
tween the estimated and actual expenditure on each These accounts, 
as well as the books and vouchers from which they are compiled, are 
minutely audited throughout the year by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General and his officers, at a cost of some £15,000 annually These 
officers, who are independent of the executive Government, sit in the 
War Office and have access to all documents and records bearing on 
expenditure, and make annually a’ formal report on all matters con- 
nected with the Army accounts to-which they think the attention of the 
House of Commons should be called A Committee of the House 
takes these reports into consideration, sends for and exammes the 
accounting officer of the department and other responsible officials, 
and reports the results of its mvestigations to the House 

Could any machmery be more complete? Yet the House of Commons 
has an uneasy consciousness that all these formalities fail to give ıt a 
real effective control of the expenditure, and 1s in search of fresh 
means for the purpose And if anyone will sit down with a copy 
of the Army Estimates and Appropriation Accounts ın his hands and 
imagine himself asked, on the information they contain, to vote or with- 
hold sums amounting to some twenty-nine millions annually, he will 
probably share the feelings of the House Apart from any question 
of the time available for discussion, he will find that ın regard to vast 
sums there 1s nothing in the estimates or accounts of which he can 
lay hold, nothing that indicates in any way economy or the reverse , 
nothing on whiclr he can even found intelligent questions The whole 
system 1s dommated by the principle of “ appropriation,” which requires 
that the expenditure shall be accounted for against the 1tems and sub- 
heads under which ıt was voted, and these are consequently so 
designed that the expenditure may be readily brought to account 
directly against them An illustration will make clear the effect of this 
on the farm of the estimates When the War Office pays a bill for 
rifles, ıt cannot tell whether they will go to replace others worn out in 
use, or to equip new troops, or to increase the reserve It can only 
charge the bill to “rifles”, and therefore the estimates show only one 
sum for rifles, with nothing to show the purpose for which they are 
wanted, and the House of Commons votes its quarter of a million or 
so for rifles without knowing more than that ıt voted a sum so much 
greater or less the year before Some two years later, the Appropria- 
tion Account solemnly informs it that the actual expenditure was some 
thousands more or less than the estimate, adding by way of explanation 
that nfles came in from the makers rather faster or rather slower than 
had been expected—and that isall From the point of view of control, 
could any system offigures be more meaningless ? 

The machinery was not always so ineffective Up to the middle of 
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the last century, the Army estimates in peace time contained httle but 
pay and fixed money allowances, covering clothing and food, and 
pensions the rates of pay, allowances anc pensions were all fixed, and 
the amount of the votes was so closely related to the strength of the 
forces authorised for the year, that comparatively little scope remained 
for economy or extravagance in administration, provided there was no 
misappropriation But the conditions are now reversed ~ The danger 
of money voted for other purposes bemg wrongfully appropriated by 
the Crown to the keeping of an unauthorised armed force, to the pre- 
yudice of the liberties of His Mayesty’s lieges, has long since passed 
away, while preparations in tıme of peace for the eventuality of war 
have become so complex and so costly that there 1s no longer any ascer- 
tainable relation between the strength of the Army and the total of 
Army votes After all, it 1s not to be wondered at if the muskets and 
muzzle-loaders of two hundred years ago require overhauling 

The mere extension of the process of dividing votes into sub-heads 
and sub-heads mto items, always in a way admitting of the direct 
“appropriation” of expenditure, soon reaches a point at which the 


increased labour of accounting more than outweighs the value of the . 


information ıt affords , end at which it no mare helps to a rational under- 
standing of the estimates than breaking up a loaf of sugar into 
small lumps helps to the determ:nation of 1ts composition Dzvzde, in 
this case, does not leac to zmpera Nor can the required control be 
obtained by further strengthening the audit of expenditure For the 
form of the accounts 1s determined by the arrangement of the estimates’, 
and all that an audit can do, however minute, 1s to secure that the 
accounts state the facts correctly, and that the expenditure has been 
duly authorised and honestly incurred If -he prescribed form of account 
ws not such as to exinbit results of economy or the reverse, it is 
impossible for the auditor to deal with that aspect of the expenditure 


Accordingly, as a study of the reports of the Comptroller and Auditor- , 


General will show, wh_le every failure to account in due form for a” 


single penny, and every imstance of expenditure not duly authorised,* 


he open to his strictures, he 1s powerless to help the House or the nation 
to judge what value it 1s getting for 1ts mcney 7 
' It must be recognised, once for all, that it 1s impossible to make 
Army accounts exhibit such a test of the economy or extravagance of 
the management as 1s furnished by those of a railway or- other com-* 
mercial concern You cannot book up the return for Army expenditure 
on the credit side of a ledger, to show pro4tt or loss But this fact by 
no means implies that 1t 1s impossible to make the Army estimates and 
accounts a far more useful mstrument of control than they are at 
present Compare them with the Army estimates of France and 
Germany, and two important differences are evident at once In the 
first place, in both those countries a clear distinctiqn 1s made between 
` the “ ordinary ” expenditure, or normal working expenses of the Army, 
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and the “extraordinary ” services such as the construction and arma- 
ment of forts, the raising and ’equipment of fresh troops, the increase 
of reserves of arms, ammunition and other stores In the British 
estimates, no separation of the kind ıs attempted, as we have already 
seen, though the annual memorandum of the Secretary of State occa- 
sionally contains a reference to some large new programme, with 
mention of an approximate figure , and until a few years ago there were 
to be found, hidden away among the voluminous appendices to the 
estimates, statements ın which an attempt was made to divide, ın rough 
totals, the expenditure incurred directly ın paying, clothing, feeding and 
housing the soldier from the rest of the estimated total expenditure 
But such figures, not to be traced or identified anywhere ın the estimates 
themselves, and not forming part of their structure, are sure to be over- 
looked and are in any case not convincing 

In the second place, it is recognised in the French and German 
estimates that variations in the estimated normal working expenditure 
from year to year require explanation, and such explanations are fully 
given, item by item, especially in Germany, where ın addition to explana- 
tions embodied ın the estimates themselves, many pages are devoted to 
a tecapitulation of all administrative or other changes producing varia- 
tions, with the financial effect of each , the whole working up exactly to_ 
the net increase on the “ordinary” votes for the year The “ extra- 
“ordinary ” expenditure naturally does not lend itself so well to com- 
parison of year with year, but here also the purpose of the expenditure 
1s explamed ın the estimates, 1tem by item, ın reasonable detail And 
altogether, after the bare statements of figures of which the British 
estimates generally consist, it 1s surprising to see how much more 
information is given to the legislatures of the. Army-ridden countries of 
the Continent Take, for example, the estimate for provisions and 
forage The British estimate for, 1899—1900 (the last year of peace) 
was set forth as follows — 








ESTIMATE, | ESTIMATE, | 


Home | COLONIAL, 1899-1900 | 1898 9 











£ £ £ £ 
Provisions 987,300 | 504,600 |1,491,900 | 1,427,400 
Messing Allowance » | 404,000 197,000 601,000 578,000 
Forage : . . | 376,260 | 122,000 | 498,260 494,150 





The Memorandum of the Secretary of State contained these words 
“Vote 7 Provisions, forage, etc The increase on the supply vote is 
“entirely accounted for by the additions to the Army, and would have: 
“been still larger but for the saving on manceuvres” There were also 
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notes showing the estimated division of the amounts between Regular 
Forces, Auxilary Forces and Issues on Repayment, and in an Appen- 
dix, the sums shown as Home and Colonial are divided between Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the several Colonies but to all intents and pur- 
poses, the House of Commons voted two millions and a half on these 
items on the strength of a statement that, had it not been that there 
were no manœuvres, the sum would have been still larger The 
German estimates for similar expenditure start with a tabular state- 
ment of the numbers of rations to be provided for men and horses, 
agreeing with the authorised strengths of the different units of the 
Army, they show the weight of each ration, the total quantities of 
food-stuffs to be provided and the prices on which the estimate 1s based , 
supported, ^in the case of hay and straw, by a statement of averagé 
prices ın the several provinces of the Empire for three years past The 
French estimate, though not quite so complete, gives total quantities 
and prices for France, Algiers and Tunis separately, with special 
entries (in I9Q00—Ig01) relating to the war reserves With such esti- 
mates as these in his hands, a member of Parliament must at least feel 
that he is not being asked to “ pay for a p.g in a poke”, and that, if 
he accuses the War Department of extravagance, it ıs incumbent on 
him to forsake generalities and put his finger on the spot. 

There can be no insuperable difficulty in presenting the British Army 
Estimates to the House of Commons ın a form equally rational and 
convincing-—a form exhibiting the object of the proposed expenditure 
rather than its mere immediate character But estimates, after all, only 
stand for good intentions and ought to be followed in due course by 
accounts showing how far these good intentions have been realised To 
produce accounts showinz the actual expenditure on the normal annual 
working of the Army separately from other expenditure of the same 
immediate character incurred for different purposes, would require a 
somewhat more elaborate system of book-keeping than the Army now 
enjoys Here we must make a definite choice If, as ın the past, the 
simplicity of the book-keeping system ıs to be the paramount considera- 
tion, the estimates and accounts cannot be made truly significant , 
but if book-keeping 1s to be regarded as a means to an end, 
and that end the enlightenmert of the House of Commons as 
to what ıs done with the money spent on the Army, then a more busi- 
ness-like system must be adopted If this were done, a good many of 
the useless and elaborate details in the present estimates might dıs- 
appear, but the change would probably involve some increased 
expenditure on accounting If, however, there 1s any truth in the pre- 
vailing ideas that the War Office 1s extravagant and that closer control 
by the House of Commons 1s the only remedy hkely to be found 
effectual, then this expenditure would be the most profitable investment 
the nation could possibly make . 
et TOGATUS 
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that others are ready for them to walk mto The tables are turned 
upon the employer with a vengeance 

And not without justice What employers are reaping now, that 
they ‘have sown during the long years in which the word “ slavey ” was 
fairly descriptive of the female domestic Whichout going back to the 
days of Mrs Brownrigg who “ whipped two female ’prentices to death 
“and hid them ın the coal hole,” or the more recent period of Miss 
Sally Brass, ıt ıs not too much to say that the life of an ordinary maid 
in many Christian households was until quite ‘ately such as no human 
being could fairly be called on to endure The chill of the cavern in 
which her evenings were spent, the long solitudes only interrupted by 
what Charles Lamb calls the “ customary chiding” of a mistress who 
‘looked upon a servant as the regular dérzvat:f of her :ll-temper, the 
cold scraps that passed as food, the systematic begrudging of all that 
Nature commands Youth to seek—fresh air, space to use the limbs, 
society, self-culture (I mean that calte de soz mime which 1s the religion 
of the young and essential to the well-being of the race)—all these 
deprivations together made up misery, and misery was pietty generally 
accepted by the employer as the natural lot of the employed It is 
largely so accepted even in the present day The wildest excesses in 
the way of cart-wheel hats and pointed shoes in which the modern 
madchen may indulge weigh very httle agamst the cold-hearted ın- 
humanity of which her predecessors were the unpitied victims The 
pendulum may swing still further before it reaches the limit of just 
reaction 

But it 1s with the causes of this singular upward movement that we 
have to do at present Let us take a single case and try to follow ıt 
backwards 

Here stand side by side a biother and sister, twenty-five and twenty- 
two, the children of a farm labourer, both taught at the same school 
and reared in the same village The young man has already received 
indelibly the characteristics of his class He has risen to the top of 
the tree, 1s a carter, getting twelve shillings a week plus fifty shillings 
at Michaelmas, is married and has a couple of children, ıs of settled 
habits, the public of a night and a booze of “an orra time,” is a ringer 
and belongs to the choir A look at his face 1s enough to give roughly 
the measure of his intelligence It is—not degraded, but—un- 
developed and past the possibility of development It ıs a good face 
too, only slack almost to idiocy His speech hardly goes beyond the 
imperfect enunciation of such simple facts as come within the range 
of his personal experience Every idea that passes into his bran ıs 
sterihzed on entrance The question “Would not a pair of these 
“have bred?” is superfluous Facts beget no conclusions in his mind 
They wander about dreanly and do not parr His heaviness must not 
be confounded with blank ignorance If the machinery of the mill is 
out of order, 1t matters little how much corn goes into the hopper No 
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flour will come out Now the effect of the village school as managed 
by agricultural and clerical magnates ıs to prevent the machinery from 
grinding Facts go in at lessons and facts come out at examunations, 
and the less trace they bear of any mental process during the viterval 
, the more complete is the success Texts are learned and repeated, 
but the fate of Mrs Lynn Linton’s “ Joshua Davidson” would mevit- 
ably befall any boy rash enough to use his personal reason in their 
application Imagine a group of little rustics overheard discussing the 
Long Parhament with reference to the contumacy of the Parish Council 
and the autocracy of the farmmg Squirant! As for the parson, he 1s 
officially bound to believe that the conclusions of the Church as ex- 
pounded by himself are the very nghtest that the human mind 1s 
capable of reachmg ~ Why encourage an ignorant youngster to pulla 
watch to pieces out of curiosity about the principles of its construction ? 
If he was going into the clock trade ıt would be a different thing But 
as he 1s not, and as ıt cannot be improved upon as a time-keeper, and 
as the best thing that can possibly happen will be its being put together 
again nearly as well as before, the clergyman 1s natygally of oprmon 
that ıt ıs much better to leave it alone “Argle-Bargle” gets no | 
support from hım So the village lad grows up with the muscles of 
thought atrophied for want of early use. The real object of the volun- 
tary village school is to prepare ruts along which the mind must hope- 
lessly lumber through hfe The “Method of St Sulpice,” so much 
belauded ın the “ Church Times,” ıs the ideal of the earnest Anglican 
Better no reasoning than wrong reasoning Here stands the male 
product of the village school, heavy, submissive, torpid in beery dis- 
content, a force whose value 1s to be expressed ın terms of horse-power 
And here stands his sister Fnzzled, small-waisted, with amazing 
shoes and head-gear of the latest fashion, rings on her fingers and 
bangles on her wrists, a dress copied, and well copied, from a fashionx ' 
paper not a month old, perfectly cool and composed before the idea of 
being tackled on any conceivable subject, and self-assertive to a degree 
that puts interrogation on its defence I condense her from the reports 
of various lady interviewers Yes, she started in service in the country. 
No getting on there, so as soon as she began to understand things, she 
got a place in town That didn’t suit her? “Oh yes, they were all 
“nght, but as near as Jews So I and a fellow servant we went td 
“another place together And she fell out with the lady along of a 
“hat as she’d just borrowed it to show the milliner what ’twas she 
“wanted, and I warn’t going to let her go alone So then I got in as 
“second housemaid, and a very good place it was and lots of company 
“they saw, only the cook was missus And a real bad un too! So 
“then—Registry Offices! Oh yes, I’ve seen alot of ’em I’ve had half-a- . 
‘dozen ladies up at once, one after another, afore I could suit myself 
“ Ladzes, too! Notting Hill, now, Iam Getting £20 and a maid under 
“me Yes, that’s pretty good, and I’ve no complaint against them. 
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“Evenings out and dress as I please outside? Rathèr! But I'm 
“thinking of Cheltenham or Leamington Why? Well, there’s no 
“getting acevcle in London All on the hop And one gets sick of 
“the parks And I hke a bit of the country near where I hve And 
“ Tve the style for a good place- Footman kept, you know No No 
“housekeeper, thank you! Thinking of settling in hfe? Well, I 
“might, later on Savings? No, I haven't My savings 1s Style’ 
“What’s ten pound? I know my way about No one isn’t going to 
“ put her foot upon me, don’t you think it And I can tell’em my mind, 
“too, I promise you” There is no doubt of that, certamly Petty 
insolences and arbitrary restrictions to which her brother would submit 
without so much as a look of protest have become almost unheard of 
as regards her and her class And it ıs their own arm that has helped 
them 

Some may question the improvement To them the drudge of the 
past may seem to belong to a higher type of character than the zmsurgée 
of the present It may be so One thing, however, we may take as 
certain But @or the “uppishness” of girls in service, girls in service 
would have remained what they were, the submissive serfs of women 
conscientiously convinced that their degradation was a law of nature 
Experience shows that superior classes are never the first to see the 
necessity for amelioration in the condition of their nferiors But they 
have learnt wisdom enough to accept reform when it 1s resolutely 
pressed upon them. The fortress of oppression in these days of 
publicity is but a paste-board castle And the oppressor knows it All 
that 1s wanted 1s the courage to resist with vehemence and outcry 
enough to take the battle out of the back-yard into the street 

But what is it that gives the girls this courage, and why is it lacking 
in their brothers? 

The only explanation I can see is this The ambition of a village 
girl 1s artificially stimulated m a particular direction till it becomes 
practically irresistible The ambition of a village lad is artificially 
repressed till ıt exists only in the form of hopeless discontent I use 
the word “ ambition,” meaning the wish to share largely ın the joys of 
life which accompanies every normal human being into the world 
What special channel this wish may follow ıs of course determmed by 
circumstances The ambition of almost every village girl is directed to 
Dress by a convergent pressure almost impossible to resist 

Let anyone compare the place Dress takes in lfe now with that 
which it occupied fifty years ago Look at the number and conse- 
quence of ladies’ papers Look at the mere bulk and volume of the 
advertising sheets which form the pimions of each wide-winged harpy. 
The penny fashion-paper goes everywhere There is no peasant 
costume to limit the aspirations of a labourer’s daughter What a 
duchess wears, she wears, make and material apart Her imagination 
is constantly excited by what she reads and what she sees The illus- 
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trations to the novelette which is her literatuie, the blazing posters in 


the’ market town, the kaleidoscopic splendours of the dresses of the” . 


farmers’ families—all these feed her fancy with sheer stimulant Young 
women ın the educated classes are to a certain degree protected by the 
“intellectual hobbies” Mrs Ewing, of well-loved memory, was never 
tired of commending to her girlish public For the village girl no such 
antidotes exist 
“ Jumble sales ” are in vogue, and the farm-houses periodically flood 
the village with stained silk blouses, high-heeled tan shoes and cheap 
embroidered petticoats which pass into the wearing of the daughters 
of labourers on twelve shillings a week When all are going the same 
way rivalries intensify the ardour of advance Dress has become a 
religion and persecutes Butter are the jeers cast at nonconformusts 
“Tt ıs sometimes difficult not to feel a Zz¢tZe angry,” said a grave, elderly. 
woman, a lady, whose decent black was familiar ın many cottages 
“ They giggle and nudge each other when they meet me and burst out 
“laughing as soon as they have passed” She was speaking of well- 
dressed women of influence ın her httle country circleg The tyranny 
of Dress is the more nakedly manifest the lower you go to look for it 
A young mother with four or five little children in a state of indescrib- 
able neglect must have a new jacket for Sundays or the neighbours 
would “make remarks” “Nobody,” she says, “ıs wearing what I 
“have” Imagine the effect of all this upon a girl’s mind when the 
school turns her adrift She goes to service because that 1s the only 
decent way to get new dresses and an opportunity of wearing them 
in public Her parents very rarely press hei to go But domesticity 
(the cult of the home) does not appeal to her Looking at the great 
majority of labourers’ cottages it would be strange if it did The 
means to dress smartly and the nght to display her splendours without 
arbitrary interference—these are the two points of her charter She 
obtains them, and with them the sense of that higher mdependence 
out of which it 1s impossible to contract without submersion of self- 
respect She ıs no longer a “slavey” She can “call her soul her 
“own” Good has come out of evil The artificial exaggeration of a 
subsidiary instinct into a dominant passion has supplied the courage 
necessary to liberate a whole class from a state of subjugation fatal to 
social progress That social progress has been made 1s undemable 
The old taunt, “ There'll be news o’ they braws,” has lost its sting 
The over-dressed domestic of to-day 1s chaster and honester than the 
downcast drudge of fifty years ago She ıs on the way to be more 
. efficient Long repressed Right is just now outpacing over-driven 
Duty, but the two will soon settle down into a steady travelling gait 
and Common Sense will hold the reins 
“Service” has been compelled to recognise and tolerate human 
nghts “Farm-service” is still sub-jugation It ygkes and goads and 
brutahzes Men are still dismissed if their acquaintances do not please 
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their masters. Their wives, though under no legal obligation to do so, 
must still go out to field labour or “give offence” Opposition in 
politics may involve “a march,” as they have learnt to call a compulsory 
flitting The Parish Council gives the master abundant tests of sub- 
mission “I didn’t know as he was agin’ her,” said a labourer of fifty- 
five, telling how he unadvisedly “ held up his hand” for a lady who was 
a candidate for a seat in the village parliament “But didn’t he just 
“give 1t to larterwards!” “Still as a slave before his lord ” represents 
the attitude of the farm hand in the presence of his employer No 
sheep before her shearers was ever more dumb than the milkers and 
carters and ploughmen at the village meetings to which their masters 
may choose to summon them They are cowed It 1s to this that the 
race have come whom Froissart described as “le plus perilleux peuple 
“qui soit au monde, et plus outrageux et orgueilleux” Pride 1s dead 
m their souls : 

Is there no germ of independénce within them that may still be 
fostered and vivified? Parish Councils were intended for this very 
purpose and Parish Councils have signally failed As long as the 
Land 1s ın the hands of a small class straitly banded together for the 
maintenance of their position and their authority, the condition of the 
labourers must remain practically one of serfdom The monopoly of 
gieat farmers must be broken up before the dawn of hope can rise upon 
the English peasant And great farmers are upheld by the whole 
Conservative party in England They play the part of the “ Under- 
“takers” at the election of James I’s second Parliament As a class, 
they “undertake” that the vote of the villages shall be Conservatiye 
Their power of paralyzing anything hke freedom of electoral choice 
in their dependents is a weapon in the hands of a political party But 
even if Hope were again to shine upon the peasant, is there anything 
left within him to which Hope could appeal? Yes, deep in the heart 
of the country labourer there glimmers still a tiny spark from which we 
may yet rekindle the sacred fire of independence and self-reverence 
That it exists at allisa miracle It has gone on living through the genera- 
tions of hopeless drudgery in which every high aspiration was squeezed 
by famine out of the soul of the farmers’ serf, a survival from the days 
when an able-bodied Englishman, bred on and to the Land, might 
cherish the hope of one day calling a corner of it his own, at least as 
the tenant of a landlord without persona: interest in the degradation 
of his dependants It ıs the Love of the Land I know nothing more 
touching than the rare expression of this feeling by men to whom one 
would naturally expect “The Land” to be much the same as “ The 
“Shirt ” to a Jew-sweated seamstress in the East End “A beautiful 
“bit of land!” says an old labourer admuringly, as he'watches the 
plough-share turn the rich furrow He ıs on his way to the workhouse 
where his father died before him, and where his son will follow him. 
That 1s what “The Land” has done for him. And he has never 
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planted so much as a potato in a bit of ground from which he could 
not be ejected by a month’s warning before Michaelmas “Not much _ 
“count that!” I said once, referring to a bit of bare, hilly down, The 
man I spoke to almost resented my words They were depreciatory to 
“The Land” “You just ought to see the way the sheep hang on to 
“st! Like leeches, they be, like leeches” He had never fed a sheep s 
there nor owned a sheep in his hfe But “The Land” was his Dul- 
cinea, and a word against Her was blasphemy While this spark yet 
exists there 1s still hope that the labourer may be brought back to the 
land But England is domg nothing to keep ıt alive 
' What 1s it that stands between the labourer and the land? The 
farming interest England 1s said to feed herself for sixty days in the 
year The food for the other three hundred and five comes from 
abroad Suppose great farms to be split up into small holdings and 
ten yeomen to take the place of each great “agricultunst” Let us 
assume production to be in consequence diminished to the extent of 
five days’ food Weigh such assumed loss against the gain to England. 
m manhood and hope, in the zmfulse upward given to the whole race 
of country labourers And so far from my supposition of resulting loss 
bemg borne out by the opmuion of disinterested experts, exactly the 
reverse ıs the case It ıs generally held that the gross output of the 
land would increase with the number of cultivators personally interested 
inincreasingit Bourneville isan extreme instance If this 1s the case, 
England is paying and paying heavily for the privilege of maintaining 
the small class that stops the way to agricultural reform. Britannia is 
an old lady who keeps a poodle What he costs her would keep a 
couple of children in food and clothes, he is of no possible use and he 
is intolerably in the way. But she cannot bear the idea of parting with 
poor dear Mouton! 

The great farmer sits hke an incubus on the chest of the labouring 
man No breath can be drawn freely while that oppression remains 
The possibihties of the rising generation are the most valuable asset 
in our national balance sheet and the children of the actual tillers of 
the soil ought to contribute to its value more largely than an equal. 
number from any class in England Health and strength and hardi- 
hood and the pnde of honest dependence should be theirs by :nherit- 
ance It1s upon the degree to which her population may be infused 
with these qualities that the place of England among the nations must 
depend Yet we go on allowing the parents of the boys who carry 
the hope of England to be driven by sheer hopelessness to drink and 
consequent degradation, and the very first breathings of an independent 
spirit in themselves to be asphyxiated by the atmosphere that surrounds 
their very cradles 

And what is the character of the class to which we sacrifice them? 
Milton speaks of Mammon as “ the least exalted spirit that fell”, The 
words may save a lengthy characterisation Put any population you 
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please under the control of men with no idea beyond that of their own 
material prosperity, and the result may be predicted with absolute 
certainty That population will be degraded Look at the colomies 
of Spain and Portugal 
I shall be met with the retort that great agriculturists are good 
° Churchmen, that the class produces a disproportionate number of 
churchwardens It is true Spain and Portugal were eminently 
religious nations But their support of the Church depends upon her 
non-interference between them and their labourers To raise the 
labourer ıs to depress the farmer And the farmers know ıt 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


F OST of the pubhc events of the past month were fraught with 
uncommonly far-reaching issues During a season usually set 
apart for amusement or rest, several of the most thorny problems of ' 
international politics have been conjured up all at once before the eyes 
of diplomatists who devoutly hold that sufficient unto the day 1s the evil 
“ thereof Thus among other matters of moment the Monroe doctrine 
has been somewhat nicely weighed in the balances of Europe, the nght 
of warships to pass through the Dardanelles has been alternately 
negatived and affirmed, the vivisection of Turkey has been decently 
if secretly provided for, and the position of Great Britain in the Mediter- 
ranean seriously endangered by the threatened break-up of the Moorish 
“Kingdom” The proximate cause of most of those complications is 
the failure of the endeavours of the first class Powers to prop up the 
tottering political fabrics of effete races until they can be safely taken 
to pieces and assimilated by one or the other of the “culture bearers ” 
Events are prone to outrun the boundaries specially set for them by the 
wisdom of statesmen, and in consequence the best laid schemes of 
foreign ministers “gang aft agley” But therein hes the last hope of 
down-trodden rights and noble causes, the long and interesting chapter 
of historic accidents which sometimes change the destiny of the world 


MOROCCO 


Since the reign of Moulai Ismail, the Holy One, who in the course of 
his active life slew 20,000 of his subjects with his own hand, and 
delighted to pierce the hearts of his courtiers with a lance, while their 
attention was engaged in conversation, Morocco has completely lost its 
mner justification as‘a state It would therefore have long since gone 
the way of Kazan, the Crimea, Egypt and Tunis were it not that ‘the 
Mediterranean Powers, jealous and distrustful of each other, are un- 
' willing to risk a war and yet are unable to divide the land among them- 
selves without a serious breach of the peace The Sultanate was the 
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embodiment of religious fanaticism, crass ignorance, official rapacity, 
commercial stagnation and cruel despotism Its downfall might bring 
some ray of hope to the Sultan’s subjects, but 1ts reformation can do but 
little to better their lot The people, too, Arabian Moors and highland 
Berbers alike, are so far fallen from the high estate of the romantic 
builders of the Mosques and palaces of Cordoba, Seville and Alhambra, 
that one may reasonably doubt whether there 1s any kinship between 
them The physical lineaments are indeed the same , but little 1s proved 
by hero-heads and prophet-faces—faces expressive of idealism and 
enthusiasm in the young, of wisdom and dignity in the old—for the 
features are no longer an index to the mind, a reflection of the soul Nor 
1s there in the Moorish nature any of that speculative refinement which 
wWhets curiosity, intensifies energy, and imparts to ethics the polish of 
tact Narrow conceptions, wild impulses, animal passions are among 
the national characteristics Religicn, which once formed a hghtsome 
atmosphere around the individual and the race, 1s now congealed toa 
hard crystal crust which arrests all spiritual growth General paralysis 
1s creeping over the whole system, and neither of the two races which 
go to make up the Mohammedan population would seem to be endowed 
with any vestige of recuperative force Rescue must come therefore, if 
at all, from without A slight beginning has been made ın the once 
English city of Tangiers, which with its 12,000 mhabitants and narrow 
noisy streets represents Morocco to most foreigners And from a com- 
mercial and therefore European point of view 1t certainly 1s the most 
important city in the Sultanate, the connecting link between civilisation 
and the reaction embodied by the religious capital, Fez, which can be 
reached in seven days only by a breakneck caravan road and with the 
help of a strong military escort * 

The Sultan’s power 1s tempered only by religious traditions and by 
the fluence of certain bodies and chiefs who at a given moment may re- 
present them Has only indispensable qualification for office is the 
digmity of a Shereef—that ıs to say, the privilege of being descended 
from Mohammed’s perfect daughter, Fatıma. That condition fulfilled, 
the throne 1s deemed to belong to him who actually occupies ıt and can 
make good his possession against all comers But divine night forms 
no condition, nor does civil mght either Were it otherwise, the order 
of succession would have been settled by law, as it is ın Turkey and 
elsewhere But as matters now stand and have ever stood since the 
dynasty first welded the Berbers into a nation, each ruler may nominate 
his successor who, when the monarch 1s dead, assumes the sceptre and 
keeps it, provided that he can assert his claim against all ambitious 
kinsmen He generally makes a pilgrimage to Fez, where he spends a 
year or two in the neighbourhood of the spintual teachers of the 

* Between the two cities there 1s also a service of couriers, each of whom rides like 
the wind for four hour to the neat station, where he hands the message to his 


comrade who gallops off ın turn and does the same It thus happens that whereas 
the tourist takes seven days, a despatch can be sent in from three to four days 
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University whose homage, publicly promulgated in the principal 
Mosque Kairum, ıs tantamount to the sanction of public opinion 

It was precisely ın that way that the present ruler, young Abdul Aziz, 
came tothe throne. Hois father, Mulai Hassan, a man of majestic bear- 
ing, enlightened views and very egotistic proclivities, had actually men- 
tioned his name as heir to the Sultanate But the wish was, so to say, 
written with brine on the beach. For he had an elder son, Mulai 
Mohammed, who cherished ambitious plans, kept his own counsel and 
bode histime But an accident helped the former Mula: Hassan was 
stricken by his last illness during one of those mihtary expeditions 
which are among the commonplaces of a Moorish Sultan’s existence, and 
to which he had become inured during his reign of twenty years Far 
away from medical aid, wracked with pain and threatened with attack 
by hostile tribes, he shut himself up ın his tent Only his wives and 
the Chamberlain, Sı Ahmed, realised that he was dying, and the latter 
feeling that the fate of the two pretenders and possibly his own would 
depend upon his action he matured his plan The Sultan expired 
ın great agony, but the courtier breathed no word of his demise to any 
one—1ndeed, he had food served to the despot and music played to him 
in the cool of the evening, so that the very carriers of the palanquin 
entertained no suspicion that their burden was a corpse After two 
such days of consummate acting—a long time considering the scorching 
heat of the sun—Si Ahmed had young Abdul Aziz proclaimed Sultan 
His motive was less respect for the will of his late master than resolve 
to make a puppet of the boy and wield the sceptre in his name And 
the task was all the more easy that a Sultan ın Morocco 1s never in touch 
with his subjects, relations between them being carried on by the chief 
adviser Meanwhile, Mulai Mohammed, the eldest son of the deceased 
monarch was not inactive Hais populanty being great, owing to the 
generous way ın which he had spent large sums of borrowed or extorted 
money and to his free and easy life, his following was numerous and 
large A nising broke out, but was so badly organised, and so many of its 
details were left to chance, that Sı Ahmed, who was now virtually play- 
ing for his own hand and head, had little difficulty ın quelling it, garnish- 
ing the walls of Mekinez with the heads of many of its leaders and 
filing the prisons with the survivors Among the latter was Mulai 
Mohammed, the pretender himself, who—gossip erroneously said—was 
shortly afterwards put to death 

The year 1895 saw the Grand Vizier, in the name of his new sovereign, 
, firmly seated on the throne, and comparative order restored During 
the five following years Si Ahmed ruled the land with a rod of iron and 
kept his nominal master well ın hand and far from public gaze It was 
only after the Mimister’s death in 1900 that Abdul Aziz came forward 
with a personal will and a political programme of his own Western 
beauties—French and other ladies—found favourein his eyes, and the 
externals of western civilisation, cultivated at first, it 1s said, for their 
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sake, soon gratified his own curiosity or ministered to his pleasure 
Balloons, bicycles, photographic cameras, European dress—all inven- 
tions and contrivances loathed by the fanatic Mussulmans of Morocco 
as implements of the evil one—were quickly introduced and ostenta- 
tiously paraded before their horrified eyes- Aaron and the chosen 
people dancing before the molten calf were not objects of greater loath- 
ing to Moses than Abdul Aziz and his progressive clique became to the 
fanatic Berbers and the still more fanatical Arab Moors 

And vehement though the religious zeal of the faithful had grown, ıt 
waxed stronger still by reason of the circumstance that they were forced 
to find the money to pay for these heathen mnovations. Thus the 
revenue of a custom house was set apart to pay a Jew for a whole circus 
which he imported for the delectation of the radical young monarch 
Legalised plunder, which had ever done duty for the assessment of 
taxes, now became unbearable in consequence of the enormous sums 
demanded, and the impious uses to which the money was put 
Dervishes grumbled, hadjıs protested, marabouts foretold the coming 
of divine wrath to plundered masses who had nothing to lose upon 
earth and much to gain m paradise by risg and smiting the pale and 
beardless young backslhider hip and thigh = Disaffection which ever 
finds a fertile soil ın ‘Morocco throve, spread and bore fruit rapidly But 
the Sultan’s ill-starred brother played no part in this agitation, nor was 
he even suspected of abetting ıt On the contrary, his loyalty was so 
far above suspicion that Abdul Aziz gave orders that the rigour of his 
captivity should be relaxed, without, however, freemg him from the 
constant and irksome supervision to which he had been subjected from 
the very first ; 

There was no such question, therefore, of a rightful heir to the throne 
who was pining away in a dungeon, as there has been and 1s in 
Constantinople, where the laws of succession are precise and 
unchangeable Neither was there any illegal oppression of the people, 
simply because there are no laws, there 1s no state—nothing, m fact, 
but a see-saw of anarchy and despotism with religious fanaticism be- 
tween them, which itself 1s tempered now by one now by the other 
Hence a holy marabout, a fearless and eloquent dervish, or a popular 
tribal chieftain might at any moment plunge the realm into bloodshed 
and chaos Indeed, Abdul Aziz’s reign 1s the story of a series of san- 
guinary triumphs over efforts to accomplish this, trrumphs of a peculiar 
kind no doubt, but none the less genuine, consisting in expeditions 
against rebels, the gutting and burning of defeated towns, the cutting 
off of human heads which, rubbed with pepper and salt, were distributed 
among the loyal cities to be hung above the gates Pretexts for those 
risings grew more numerous of late The. blood of his Circassian 
mother, Lalla Reka, or the ‘young man’s acquired taste for western 
culture, moved him to supply provocations which would have roused a 
less fanatical people than the Moors and Berbers to revolt 
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But yielding to British influence he sought to make things really 
better than he had found them Thus he abolished one of the many 
unjust taxes, Ferda, which was always levied on any tribe which 
happened to have a specially good harvést. He mmposed fixed ihstead. 
of arbitrary taxes on cattle and land, reformed the customs houses, had 
good salaries paid to his officals, and then made them swear on the 
Koran to extort money from no man Those innovations were un- 
popular But the deepest cut of all was when, trampling on the sacred 
nights of sanctuary, the young Sultan had the murderer of the missidn- 
ary, Dr Cooper, dragged from out the most mviolable asylum in the 
land and hurried off to the place of execution The sanctuary thus 
violated was the holiest shnne ın the realm, the man thus ignominiously 
slain was a Shereef, a descendant of Fatima, hke Abdul Aziz himself, — 
and his alleged crime was a shining virtue in the eyes of every Mussul- 
man This was the Sultan’s mexpiable sin 

Thereupon a prophet arose who denounced hm to the people) a 
prophet who is an orator, a soldier, and a juggler as well His words 
fired his hearers, who rose up and followed him His claim to miraculous 
powers was readily allowed by his army of credulous malcontents who 
themselves fulfilled his most sanguine prophecies They enabled him at 
Teza to inflict a severe defeat upon the Sultan’s forces and to capture 
from the gaily-dressed artillery troops seventeen guns and many rifles 
and tents, large sums of money and considerable stores of provisions 
Bu Hamara, who somewhat resembles Mula1 Mohammed, let it be 
believed that he was in truth the elder brother of the “mfidel ” ruler, 
who had escaped from prison, but the Sultan thereupon released his 
brother and solemnly presented him to the people, among whom he 
gained many partisans The decisive battle has still to be fought in or 
near the sacred city before the diplomatic struggle begins 

The States most nearly interested are France, Great Britain and 
Spain And itis greatly to their advantage that things should continue 
to goonastheyare No doubt Morocco is an eye-sore to Christendom, 
but Christendom ıs seemingly ready to endure much worse things for 
the sake of peace And as no State can reasonably hope to gain much 
by fishing in troubled waters, ıt is safe to conclude that no statesman 
thinks of precipitating matters Least of all ıs there any reason for mis- 
trusting M Delcassé, whose attitude on all questions of foreign policy 
has been without fear and without reproach In his last public speech 
on the subject (1902) the French Foreign Secretary said —“ Our vigil- 
“ance has for its object the peace, prosperity, and integrity of 
“ Morocco ” 

Some years ago France seemed very keen on annexing the Sultanate, 
even at the risk of external complications That however was before 
she had had the painful experience of the cost of such enterprises in 
menand money To-day the appetite still exists, but has lost its edge 
France can now afford to wait, and to wait with advantage For in 
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Algeria, a neighbour of Morocco's, she possesses railways and troops, 
and her cultural power of attracting and assimilating ıs a very important 
factor in the problem Year by year French influence may be spread ,* 
step by step French territory may be extended by drawing definite 
boundary lines where none as yet exist, and by including large slices of 
Moorish territory in the process Armed intervention in the affairs of the 
Sultanate has at present no attract.on for France, and would offer many 
senous drawbacks To the stubborn resistance of warlike Berber tribes 
would be added serious complications with European nvals On the 
other hand, the longer France waits the greater her chances of success 
whenever intervention becomes a necessity Her South Algerian Rail- 
way wil doubtless soon be extended to Igli, and sufficient troops will 
shortly be drafted to the Moroccan frontiers to permit of the establish- 
ment of a really formidable military basis for an invasion of the Sultan’s 
territory For it 1s only by land that the country can ever be 
thoroughly conquered 

The mghts of Spain m Morocco are historic and indefeasible It 
was while struggling with invaders from that country that the Spanish 
people put forth their latent strength and became a nation, a world 
power Her possessions in Morocco—the “ presidios” first wrested 
from the Moors by John of Portugal, including Ceuta and Melilla— 
have however potentially a political and economic as well as a senti- 
mental value For, if in any future scheme of distribution Spain were 
to receive an extensive colony opposite to her own sunny shores, where 
her surplus population might thrive without losing their language and 
nationahty as they are now forced to do in Algiers, she would have 
something to console her for the loss of her possessions beyond the sea 

Italy 1s much less directly interested As a Mediterranean Power, 
no doubt any change ın the relative position of her rivals there neces- 
sarily affects her, and the breaking up of Morocco would constitute just 
such a change But her actual stake ın the country is inconsiderable, 
whether we take trade or the number of her subjects as our criterion 
Indeed, most of the latter consist of indigenous Jews—a very influential 
section of the community who have nearly all the trade of the country 
in their hands—whom she suddenly and indiscrimmately adopted in 
order to create artificial interests at the time when France snatched 
from her the Protectorate of Tunis Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, she would gladly leave Morocco to others, 1f Tripoli were placed 
under her own flag And in this arrangement France has concurred 

The Latin races, therefore, if left to themslves, would readily agree 
toa division of the spoils But they are notalone Great Britain, who 
possessed Tangiers over 200 years ago, would be to-day more pro- 
foundly affected by changes in that part of the world than any other 
State m Europe For the possession of Morocco ıs the key to the 


*The last strip of territory annexed was the Tuat oasis, whereby the road to 
France's Senegal Colony was considerably shortened, the conquest of Tafilelt made 
easy, and a passage to the Atlantic projected 
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Mediterranean, and for Great Britain to allow a decisive advantage of 
this kind to pass into the hands of any great naval Power would be 
suicidal For the Empire it 1s a question of existence, and myst of 
course be treated as such at all costs But we also possess other 
interests there Our trade with Morocco 1s equal to that of all other 
States put together, our historic rights date back to the seventeenth 
century, on part of the country we have certain treaty-rights, and our 
present influence on the Sultan ıs paramount But even though we 
had no commercial dealings with the people, no historic ties, no credit 
atthe Court, our attitude on the question could. not differ by a 
hair’s breadth from what ıt now ig and must remain Our line of com- _ 
munications with our kinsmen beyond the sea must never be in the 
hands of possible enemies The interest of other States ın the fate of 
Morocco may be colonial, territorial, sentimental, but to Great Britain 
it 1s a matter of vital moment, which whenever ıt arises, will and must 
take- precedence over everything else ; 
But as yet there ıs no reason why the issue should not be postponed, 
all the more that ıt can never be settled apart from other fateful ques- 
tions , There 1s nothing ın the present troubles to warrant the inter- 
vention of any Power No nghtful heir has appealed for help, no 
question of succession to the throne has arisen It ıs a rebellion pure 
and simple, in which fanaticism and reaction against misgovernment 
are’but factors, not primary causes And if the imsurgents succeed, 
Morocco may jog on as ın past times with nobody the worse - Conse- 
quently, the only occurrence which would justify the interference of 
European States would be a serious breach of international law 
committed by the Pretender But Bu Hamara ıs too wily an Onental 
to jeopardise his success by any such act of folly He has already osten- 
tatiously taken the Jews (mostly Italan subjects) under his protection 
If he respects in hke manner the other foreign subjects in the country ~ 
and discharges the obligations imposed on Sultans of Morocco by the- 
Madrid Conference of 1880, the Powers can and assuredly will continue 
to stand—as Bismarck put 1f—around the bed of the dymg man, mis- 
trusting each other, yet declining to prescribe and patiently waiting for: 
the end. f 


MACEDONIA, THE BALKANS AND RUSSIA 


The non-Mohammedan elements of the Ottoman Empire had long 
placed their trust in something “turning up,” but hke Micawber they 
were doomed to repeated disappomtment For the Christians who 
could and should have helped them, being Powers first and Christians 
afterwards, consulted the mterests of politics before the demands of 
religion or the promptings of humanity Hence the people felt 
tempted to take the law into their own hands, acting upon the advice so 
often scornfully tendered. to them by cynical diplomatists “ Help 
“yourselves and God will help you!” -But so long as they uttered 
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only empty threats—and they have thus been playing with mere 
counters for years—statesmen treated their menaces with the contempt 
which Cromwell infused into his reply to the missive of the Insh 
Commander who told him to withdraw or else he would open fire 
upon the Parhamentary Army “Fire away, Flanagan!” But now 
at last 1t seems the revolutionary leaders have gone to work in down- 
right earnest, and a real msing is planned for the Spring 
Everything is said to be carefully provided for men, orgamisa- 
tion, and funds. The sympathies of the Bulgarian people 
are enlisted on the side of their brethren, and the Serbs cannot well 
hold back if they would justify their clam to be regarded as brothers 
by the persecuted Christians af Macedonia Turkey will naturally 
defend herself as in 1877, whereupon Russia must descend as a dea 
ev machina, and other Powers might then feel unable to resist the 
temptation to go and do hkewise So the event being foreseen must 
be prepared for, may be even hindered, think diplomatists Thus to 
erect boundaries to such future happenings was the object of Count 
Lamsdorff’s journey to Sofia, Belgrade and Vienna How far has he 
succeeded? Time alone can tell One thing 1s meanwhile quite clear. 
that resistance is better policy for the Christian than resignation It 
1s the source of all reforms in the present and may effect greater things 
in the future For the revolutionary movement of Macedonia receives 
its most powerful impulse from Bulgaria In the Principality the con- 
spirators are liberally found ın money, brains and moral stimulants, as 1s 
perhaps only fair seeing that the bulk of the people of Macedonia are 
taken to be Bulgarians Blood being thicker than Chancellery ink, duty 
to one’s brother surely comes before the stipulations of treaties, con- 
ventions and agreements Hence Bulgaria is the source of the stream 
which seems destined to sap the foundations of the Ottoman Empire 
im that part of the Balkan Peninsula, and in future times, when the 
day for the distribution of prizes arrives, that fact will not be forgotten 
And ıt was partly to warn Bulgara and Servia against too recklessly 
encouraging an appeal to force that the Russian Foreign Minister paid 
his visit to Sophia and Belgrade, and it was to prepare for the neglect 
of that warning that he continued his journey to Vienna ~- 
For the temptation to which Bulgaria 1s exposed 1s almost too strong 
to be withstood It ıs certainly less resistible than that to which 
Russia herself succumbed ın 1877, and-may yield again in 1903 To 
-menton but one extenuating circumstance thirty per cent of the 
Bulgarian army are Macedonians, and the same proportion serve as 
civil servants in various branches of the admunistration! Hence Count 
Lamsdorff could not have told the politicians of Sofia and Belgrade 
that if their attitude towards the Macedonian imsurgents involved 
them in war with Turkey they would be ruthlessly left to their fate 
A similar threat was really made to Greece m 1897, and yet when all 
was said and done she lost practically nothing by her foolhardiness 
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And the danger now run by the Slav States of the Balkans is con- 
siderably less This 1s fortunate, because the two Macedonian central 
committees which had thew headquarters in Sofia and were for æ long 
time at daggers’ ends are now working harmoniously together, and 
President Mihailoffsky, who travelled’ through Europe in order to see 
how the land lay, has returned with this message from abroad; which he 
has just dehvered among a flourish of trumpets: “Self help ıs the 
“condition seme gud non of success Force is the harbinger and the 
“complement of diplomacy Unsheath the sword on the 1st of April!” 

This outcome was to be foreseen, and Count Lamsdorff undoubtedly 
foresaw ıt He could hmder it only by rendering an insurrection 
superfluous, by forcing Turkey to better the social and political status 
of the Christians, and this aim was kept in view when the emphatic 
warning was uttered in the Government organ in St Petersburg But 
as all such precautions might prove but broken reeds and the worst 
might happen, the Russian Foreign Secretary paid a visit to his 
Austrian colleague in order to decide upon the ways and means of 


dealing with the problem should ıt be presented to them in the form © 


of a rebellion culminating in a war 

Austria, Hungary and Russia pursue different aims in Turkey and 
cherish hopes which can never be reconciled, but at least they are 
agreed to put off the realisation of their plans sewe dze And ıt was that 
praiseworthy resolution which was embodied ın the slight agreement 
of April, 1897. But it proved so frail that Count Goluchowsky himself 
recently admitted that he looked less to its clauses than to overt acts for 
indication of Russia’s intentions in the Peninsula The one plank of safety 
therefore lies in the fact that the desire of both States to steer clear 
of all serious troubles in the Balkans at present ıs sincere And as the 
most effective means of avoiding unpleasant surprises ıs to induce 
the Porte to make a clean sweep of some of the worst abuses, the 
statesmen of both Empires have already had recourse to ıt No doubt 
they differ considerably as_to the measures necessary and sufficient 
Austria, for mstance, objects to autonomy, fearing that it may 
degenerate into annexation While Russia entertains no such 
qualms But this question has little practical significance, inasmuch 
as the Porte will not, cannot indeed, concede autonomy without 
committing political suicide And here hes the very root of the 
difficulty Wath all her love of peace, Russia has to reckon with her 
traditional role of protectress of the oppressed Christians She cannot 
go on from year’s end to year’s end administering rebukes and warnings 
to Bulgarian and Servian patriots without ever pouring balsam on their 
wounds Something better ıs expected of her by the little brethren 
who have been long on their best behaviour, and ın order to fulfil 
their expectations and to appear in her traditional role, she must be 
ready to sacrifice even political expediency : 

Turkey's part ın the drama ıs pitiful In Macedonia she 1s to pay 
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cash to all her officials, to sanction a financial committee which will 
supervise the work of tax collecting, to mvest with the office of 
Govérnor General—the name ıs a secondary consideration—a man who 
shall be independent at once of Yildiz Kiosk and of Mohammedan tradi- 
tions, and her gendarmerie is to be officered by subjects of a neutral 
European State Can the Porte comply with these demands? Is it 
possible, for example, to find any person for the office of Governor 
General who will satisfy all parties concerned? I doubt whether even 
Tewfik Pasha, the last military governor of Crete—a man of iron will 
and fine sense of duty, when I knew him—could to-day grapple with a 
task which he might have successfully discharged a year or two ago 

- Hilm: Pasha certainly seems to be domg his utmost to cleanse the 
Augean stables in Macedonia, but even he ıs no Hercules In any case, 
the Sultan’s lines are fallen in unpleasant places, and one cannot feel 
surprise 1f beyond a certain pomt he kicks against the pricks For auto- 
nomy conceded to a rebellious province was the price which Turkey paid 
for an unsuccessful warin 1898 If she again appealed to arms and were 
worsted, the penalty could not well be greater to-day Why then throw 
up the game before lack of skill or luck has decided against her? Why 
yield up to Christianity a province one-half of which 1s Mohammedan? 
If this be a condition sexe gud non, then war itself 1s more welcome, say 
the Sultan’s nunisters, and with them the heads of the Military Party, 
so munition is being hurriedly laid in by all presumptive combatants 
A contract has just been signed by the Turkish Miltary Preparation 
Committee and the representatives of the German Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Works for the supply of 200,000 Mauser rifles with the least 
possible delay Servia’s needs, which ın the matter of ammunition 
amount to two million francs, will be supplied by Belgian contractors 
Austria 1s preparing too Great changes are anticipated before the 
ides of March have come and gone 


VENEZUELA 


Debt-collecting by the clumsy machmery of warships, joint inter- 
national action and a vigorous blockade, 1s happily not hkely to come 
mto vogue asa precedent For one thing, it lacks the supreme political 
sanction of success Everyone knew without ocular demonstration 
that flies might be scared by cannon-balls, but people of common sense 
believed that the cure was worse than the disease, and the nter- 
national object lesson recently given more than confirms their view. 
That three great European Powers should combine against a mere 
individual—a half-caste President who 1s here to-day and may be gone 
to-morrow—seemed to many thoughtful politicians of all countries a pro- 
cedure at once cumbersome, imefficacious, undignified, and fraught with 
perl And it 1s these real drawbacks rather than rational doubts as to 
the justice of the*demands, or irrational racial feeling between Britons 
and Teutons, which lent force to the arguments of those who criticised 
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the action of our Foreign Office. Unreasoning hatred of Germany or 
of any other Power 1s a passion that blinds and demoralises, nor are its 
promptings admissible as arguments against any line of policy. * The 
real and only point is, was it worth while to take action at all and 1s 
the method adopted hkely to be effective? And there are many con- 
siderations which point to a negative reply Thus :f Venezuela be 
practically insolvent, how can she be compelled to pay up? Is she can 
pay, why not settle the matter with her peaceably as France has done, 
without trying to rum her solvency by a blockade? _If Señor 
Castro be but a bird of passage who may vanish to-morrow, how can 
any guarantees for future good conduct which he may give satisfy the ~ 
Powers who want them not for a week, or a month, or a year? And even ifs 
the debts be finally acknowledged and paid, will not the cost of thus 
collecting them run away with the proceeds? The answers to these 
questions are not encouraging But even were it otherwise, can it be 
gainsaid that the political losses would outweigh the possible financial 
gain For despite the scrupulously correct attitude of Germany and 
Great Britan, the Monroe Doctrine has more than once been unofficially 
called in-question, and objections have been urged, now to the vague- 
ness of its form, now to its very gist, and suspicions thereby aroused in X 
the United States which are wholly mischievous and partly unfounded . 
But let us ımagıme for the sake of argument that all those difficulties i 
have been smoothed away and an American or other Syndicate has 
undertaken to bring order into the finances of the country The arrange- 
ment cannot be completed, even though President Castro himself ~ 
should champion ıt, without the express sanction of Congress ın Caracas. 
But no Congress can be summoned so long as civil war rages in the 
country, and were it legally feasible 1t would still be physically 

` umpossible to convoke one, because nearly half of the provinces are in, 
the hands of the msurgents Therefore the first condition which must 
precede any permanent settlement ıs the establishment of peace and 
order within To have ignored this fact was the first blunder 
committed i 

And the primeval sin with which the entire plan of combined mter- 

national action was blighted from its very mception has not been atoned 
for by any brilliancy ın the execution of the parts A lack of statesman- 
hke resourcefulness has been painfully visible throughout all stages of 
the negotiations, not excepting the last Thus instead of referring the 
matter to the Hague Court of Arbitration, and making a menit of what 
was a necessity, the Powers requested President Roosevelt to act as 
arbiter between Venezuela and her blockading creditors The attempt 
_failed for a reason the foreknowledge of which was not difficult, and _ 
“should have hindered its ever beng made The rôle of arbitrator 
seemed to many harmless in itself. But those who beheved ıt to be other- 
wise, and descried the advocate’s brief beneath the proffered judge’s 
warrant, held that President Roosevelt’s action would indirectly modify 
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the Monroe Doctrine, at all events as applied to msolvent Spanish 
American States Thereafter, they argued, the prmciple would obtam 
that Ħe who protects must also chastise And this step Americans are 
naturally m no hurry to take That ıt would eventually have to be 
taken, lést a worse thing befall, is obvious enough. For if, as is not 
imconceivable, Venezuela refused to abide by the award of the President, 
and if his Cabinet for good reasons declined to enforce it, the European 
Powers could, and doubtless would, recommence their joimt action, 
this time with the implied authority of the United States Indeed the 
immediate object of this renewed expedition would be to vindicate 
the shghted authority of the great Repubhc Supposing that 
hostilities were then carried on until the defaulting little State 
confessed its sms and promised to atone for them, the final result could 
assume but one of two forms, each distasteful to the North-American 
mind Venezuela must submit to have her money-matters regulated 
by a foreign financial syndicate like certain other Spanish-Amencan 
States—whereby at the very least her Customs would be either mort- 
gaged to or administered by Europeans—or, if the Yankees demurred to 
this arrangement and to the commercial and economic expansion of 
European States on the American Continent to which ıt would neces- 
sarily lead, they could make good their objection only by taking over 
the responsibilities of their luckless protégée, and thus admitting their 
hability to discharge a series of duties corresponding to the extensive 
nights which the Monroe Doctrine at present confers upon them And 
this purely political consideration fully justifies the refusal of the 
United States Government to adjudicate upon the matter in dispute 

The Venezuelan difficulty 1s one of those awkward tangles in which 
a first-class statesman should never allow himself to be caught, and now 
the bombardment of the forts San Carlos makes confusion worse 
confounded 


RUSSIA AND THE DARDANELLES 


Are Russia and Turkey playing us fair ın the matter of treaty- 
keeping? Our Foreign Office 1s not prepared to answer this question 
in a very decided affirmative, if we may judge by theprotest recently 
lodged by our Ambassador with the Porte against the imperial firman 
accorded to four Russian torpedo-boat destroyers to pass through the 
Straits mto the Black Sea It appears that the permission was asked 
for and given last September, but that the negotiations were so quietly 
conducted that our Government remained unaware of the arrangement 
until quite recently Then a note was drawn up stigmatizing this 
action as a breach of the tteaties which close the Straits to the war 
craft of all countries and claiming a similar mght for our warships 
whenever the need may arise At home and abroad streams of printers’ 
ink have been set flowmg by those who approve or blame the action 
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of our Foreign Office, and on the Continent it was assumed that means 
would be speedily adopted to have the problem solved once for all, or 
that at any rate Anglo-Russian relations would suffer great tension in 
consequence of the “protest” In realty the procedure was harmless 
and academic 

The whole story belongs almost to ancient history, but lke 
Sheherezad)’s tales it 1s continued from day to day Down to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century Turkey possessed and exercised 
the nght to close the Straits at the northern and southern ends of the 
Sea of Marmora to all foreign war craft That was her interest and 
her nght, and it was also well within her power The arrangement 
was however less satisfactory to Russia, who just then cherished dreams 
of putting a violent end to the Mohammedan State and establishing 
herself on the Sea of Marmora She therefore directed her efforts to 
the opening of the Bosphorus to he: own warships while excluding 
others, and seized the first favourable opportunity that offered to bring 


them to a successful issue The psychological moment occurred in , 


1833 The year before, the last Turkish army had been defeated by 


y 


the Sultan’s vassal, Mehemet Ah, and the Shadow of Allah besought \, 


and received help from Russia, whose fleet duly appeared before 
Constantinople The pnce exacted for this service was paid by the 
Porte, whose plempotentiaries agreed [in the treaty signed at the 
palace of Unkiar Skelessi] on the one hand to close the Dardanelles 
to the men-of-war of all nations whenever Russia might be at war, 
and on the other to welcome her assistance whenever offered 
The meaning cf the document was obvious and France and England 
refused to acknowledge or respect it 

In 1841 Russia was induced or compelled (by the Treaty of London) 
to waive her right to send any warships through either of the Straits 
The Treaty of Paris—concluded at the close of the Crimean War— 
further neutralized the Black Sea, both Russia and Turkey undertaking 
to keep neither warships nor arsenals there This humiliating provision 
was at first tacitly evaded and then openly repudiated by Prince 
Gortshakoff, the Russian Chancellor, during the Franco-Prussian War 
At the Conference, which in deference to England’s wishes was sum- 
moned to deliberate on the subject, Russia’s nght to keep arsenals and 
men-of-war on the Black Sea was admitted, but the shutting of the 
Straits to the war vessels of all nations without exception was upheld, 
by unamimous consent This was also Russia’s own desire, a desire so 
mtense that ıt found emphatic expression at the Berlin Conference 
At that diplomatic gathering Lord Salisbury had a statement recorded 
1n the protocol of the 11th July, of which this 1s the essential passage - 
“In the name of England I declare that the engagements of her 
“Britannic Majesty respecting the closing of the Straits are limited 
“to an engagement towards the Sultan to respett the dependent 
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“decisions of his Majesty touching on the matter, ın harmony with ~ 
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“the spirit of the treaties in force” On the following day Count 
Shuvaloff joined issue with Lord Salsbury and pointed out that the 
closing of the Straits was not a matter which the Sultan’s will could 
change or modify, but an established principle of European politics. 
If this definition were accepted each State would be bound to watch 
overits observance But the nghts and duties of the other signatories 
to mtervene, ın case anyone broke the contract, were not defined, and 
Bismarck as President declared that no resolution had been come to 
on the subject That being so, none of the other Powers 1s obliged to 
take any step by way of blammg’ or approving a breach of the 
stipulations ` 
_ But the force of that “principle of European politics” has been 
seriously impaired since then Thus in 1891 an arrangement was 
brought about by Russia whereby the Porte undertook to treat’ her 
Volunteer Fleet as a number of mere merchant ships, consequently 
to make them free of the Straits even when carrying soldiers 
on active service and munitions of war—an inestimable boon to Russia 
in the Far East—provided only that they fly the commercial flag This 
proviso was supposed to save the letter while killing the spirit of the 
Treaty Hence a similar saving clause was invoked ın justification of 
the permit issued last September for the passage of the four torpedo- 
boat destroyers They were to be unarmed, to fly the merchant flag 
and to pass the Straits at intervals But even then, our Foreign Office 
properly argues, they were war craft, and as the rights which Russia 
may exercise 1n the Straits are identical with those of all other nations, 
the warcraft of Great Britain will, should occasion demand, pass into 
the Sea of Marmora or the Black Sea, and this without paying any 
attention to concrete details, which are mere legal quibbles, such as 
the flying of a merchant flag The protest therefore ıs but bread 
thrown upon the waters of the Sea of Marmora ıt may come back in 
many days Had no objection been taken to the passage of “ the naked 
“bodies of boats,” as the Turks describe them, what would have 
happened is this Muscovy could and would have insisted on the 
rigorous closing of the Straits to all foreign warships excepting such as 
sad unarmed and under the merchant flag Now this exception, it 
has been pointed out, would have allowed Russia to do that which was 
forbidden to Great Britain, because owing to her geographical position 
she, and she alone, is able to arm and equip warships after they have 
passed through the Straits mto the Black Sea f 

So much for the legal aspect of the question But there ıs another 
point of view.which should not be ignored Since these treaties, whose 
stipulations we are asked to regard as sacred, were concluded, Russia 
has developed into a Mediterranean Power and the Sea of Marmora has 
become an irksome barrier to her Her Black Sea Fleet ıs completely 
shut up in the Black Sea, and the Black Sea Ports are maccessible to 
her vessels on the Mediterranean Between the two squadrons there 
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1s no communication. Now this state of things ıs vexatious, costly and 
humihating, Hence it will not be endured any more than was the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. No self-respecting nation could 
brook ıt. 


. Undoubtedly there 1s force in those arguments But the only logical | 


conclusion to which they point ıs one which would probably ‘be accepted 
by this country. Let the stipulations which enforce the closmg of the 
Straits be repealed and a free passage conceded to the warships of all 
nations without exception But Russia will not hear of any such 
solution Meanwhile there 1s of course no reason to suppose that our 
Government will draw any immediate practical consequences from the 
note just presented to the Porte It ıs merely a written intimation in 
England’s name im reply to the practical hint recently given by Russia. 
What those notifications come to in plain language is this. neither 
State intends to allow the meshes of mere treaties to bar the passage 
of the Straits to its warships whenever the presence of these ın the Sea 
of Marmora or the Black Sea may appear necessary or desirable 


E J Dron. 
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URELY no man has ever gamed so anomalous a reputation as 
that enjoyed by the late Lord Acton For many years before 

his death he was universally regarded as one of the greatest, 1f not the 
greatest, of living historical authorities , yet he never wrote a book, and, 
until he was sixty, never delivered a lecture To all but a few chosen 
friends, his immense erudition and his philosophic grasp of tendencies 
were merely matters of hearsay, to be spoken of with reverential awe, 
as an ancient might have named a silent oracle The productive 
faculty seems to have been paralysed in him by the sheer wéight of 
learning he had accumulated But though he made no sign to the 
outside world, his-influence over an inner citcle of students must have 
been very great. Something of this may be learned from the first 
volume of “ The Cambridge Modern History,” which has recently been 
issued, under the title of “The Renaissance,” from the Cambndge 
University Press The plan of this great enterprise was conceived and 
mapped out by Lord Acton im the last years of his life, and, when illness 
compelled him to retire from the editorship, the task of giving effect 
to the scheme was undertaken by Dr A. W Ward, Dr G W Prothero, 
and Mr Stanley Leathes, who, as joint editors, have scrupulously 
adhered to the spirit of the origmal design To Lord Acton, we are 
told, “ıs due, ın ıts main features, the division of the work into the 
“volumes and chapters of which it consists, and it was at his request 
“that most of the contributors agreed to take a specific part m the 
“execution of his scheme” The principles on which that scheme 1s 
based are lucidly set forth ın the preface to the opening volume, and 
in the general introduction from the pen of the late Bishop of London 
The sum of historical data has multiplied so prodigiously dunng the 
last half-century that it 1s no longer possible for a single mind to, cope 
with the-accumulation of facts mvolved Specialisation 1s absolutely 
necessary, and an atlequate and comprehensive history of modern times 
has become impossible except through the co-operation of a body of 
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experts writing on their own special subjects under a general editorship. 
This 1s the plan adopted in the present work. The idea, of course, 1s 
not in itself new, but the standpoint differs from that of other unaversal 
histones written on the co-operative principle, which have hitherto been 
httle more than a collection of national histories, published together, 
but practically distinct m themselves Here the stones of the nations 
as separate entities are subordinated to the history of the modern world 
as a whole and to the tllustration of universal tendencies For each of 
these volumes some central 1dea—such as the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, Napoleon—has been chosen, round which 
indiyidual developments are grouped, thus giving a unity of purpose to 
the whole are 

The present volume deals with the Renaissance ın all its phases as a 
movement of European history, each chapter being the product of 
special research by an acknowledged authority on the subject treated. 
Thus, Professor Bury contributes the chapter on the Ottoman Conquest, 
Dr Richard Garnett writes on Rome and the Temporal Power, Dr. 
Horatio Brown deals with Venice, Professor Tout with Germany and 
the Empire, Dr Emil Reich with Hungary and the Slavonic Kingdoms, 
Dr Ward with the Netherlands, Dr James Gairdner with the Early 
Tudors, Dr Wilham Cunningham with Economic Change, and Sir 
Richard Jebb with the Classical Renaissance These are some of the 
notable contributions to a volume which must be digested at leisure. 
As yet I have only read here and there, but I have read sufficient to 
recognise 1n it the beginning of a work which will be to modern history 
what the Encyclopedia Britannica 1s to general knowledge As one 
turns the pages one 1s impressed with the uniformity of principle main- 
tained by the various contributors, however divergent their individual 
points of view The late Dr Creighton strikes the keynote in his 
introduction -— 


It 1s no longer possible for the historian of modern times to 
content himself with a picturesque presentation of outward events, 
In fact, however much he may try to limit the ground which he 

“intends to occupy, he finds himself drawn insensibly into a larger 
sphere. Huis subject reveals unsuspected relations with problems 
which afterwards became important He perceives tendencies to 
have been at work which helped to produce definite results under the 
unforeseen conditions of a later age He discovers illustrations, all 
the more valuable because they represent an unconscious process, 
of forces destined to become powerful 


This 1s the spirit throughout Events are presented not e. much for 
their own sakes as for the ideas which underlie them, and though, in 
the process, “the pageantry of history” 1s shorn of some of its former 
glories, the aim ıs infimtely higher than that of the.older historians 

The work 1s to be completed m twelve volumes, which, it 1s hoped, 
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will be published at the rate of two each year. They will be issued in 
two series Thus the next will be Vo. VII, dealing with the United 
States, to be followed successively by Vol II (The Reformation) and 
Vol Vill (The French Revolution) An important feature is the 
attention paid to bibliography One hundred pages out of the eight 
hundred of the present volume are devoted to this valuable aid to 
study, each chapter in turn being supplemented by a carefully selected 
bibliography of the subject. 


Mr John Murray has just published, mm two volumes, a literary 
cunosity of great interest to bibhoph-les in general and to Multonic 
scholars in particular The title-page bears the following inscription . 
“ Nova Solyma, the Ideal City, or Jerusalem Regamed. An Anony- 
“mous Romance, written ın the time of Charles I, now first drawn from 
“ obscurity, and attributed to the illustrious John Milton With Intro- 
“ duction, Translation, Literary Essays, and a Bibhography by the Rev. 
“Walter Begley” In 1823, one hundred and fifty years after the poet's 
death, Milton’s De Docirina Christtaxa was unearthed in manuscript 
from a mass of forgotten documents in the State Paper Office, and its 
publication created considerable sensazion by reason of the unexpected 
revelations ıt made concerning Milton’s heterodox views on many points 
of Christaff dogma and morality Tae present work, if Mr Begley’s 
confidently-expressed opinion as to 1ts Miltonic authorship can be estab- 
lished, ıs of even greater importance and mterest A singular thing in 
connection with this new “ find” 1s that ıt was not discovered in manu- 
script, but has been in pnnt for over 250 years, and no one seems to 
have known of its existence Publisked anonymously in 1648, ıt “ fell 
“flat from the Press,” a circumstance not surprising when one considers 
the nature and language of the work and the state of public affairs in 
the year of its birth It was emphatcally no tıme for “ learned diver- 
“sions,” and an attempt to utilise the unsold remainder by publishing 
a “new edition ” in the following year (a device which seems strangely 
familiar) was equally unsuccessful ‘The critics seem to have been 
“both blind and deaf They gave no encouraging sign, and no dis- 
“heartening condemnation They simply took no notice A few 
“ copies were put away in college libranes, where they rested for years 
“undisturbed and dust-covered ın their original positions, and have so 
“continued to rest for two centuries and a half, lost to the world” 

Turning to the work itself, “ Nova Solyma” may be best described 
as a “ didactic romance,” something in the manner of More’s U¢ofza and 
Bacon’s New Atlantis The Hebrew race has acknowledged the true 
Messiah, rebuilt Jerusalem, and founded the republic of Nova Solyma 
Into this ideal city come two young Englishmen, who are received into 
the family of one of the chief citizens, and instructed ın the political, 
religious, and, more’ particularly, the educational mstitutions of New 
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Zion. This, baldly stated, 1s the argument, upon which are engrafted 
tales of love and adventure, with brigands, pirates, shipwrecks, and 
all the trappings of romance There are also disquisitions on love and 
marriage, on theology and the philosophy of religion, on education, 
poetry, and ethics, with interludes of verse amounting to something hke 
1,600 lines, and including fragments from a projected epic on the 
Armada The most notable feature of the work is the author’s treat- 
ment of education, which shows him to have been far in advance of his 
age, and indeed, ın some respects, of our own Here, in a book 
writteh more than two hundred and fifty years ago, we find such 
modern ideas as University Extension and Technical Education tor 
the poorer classes, not merely foreshadowed, but worked out in elaborate 
schemes The whole work 1s, indeed, a remarkable addition to our 
store of seventeenth-century literature, giving us, as its editor justly 
says, “the intimate personal philosophy of a great and independent 
“mind living in the stirring times just before the Commonwealth” 

Whether that mind is Milton’s is a question that must be left for the , 
expertstodecide “Nova Solyma” will doubtless be submitted to such } 


authorities-on Milton as Professor Masson and Dr Richard Garnett, ', 


and, until they have spoken, ıt would be prudent for the “indolent 
“reviewer” to hedge But, premd facze, Mr Begley certainly makes 
out a strong case for the Miltomc authorship I cannot@ere enter at 
length into the arguments he advances in his aaa, able and. 
interesting Introduction, but I may at least touch on a point which, taken 
with his other evidence, he considers to be one of the strongest proofs 
of his contention He compares “Nova Solyma” with Milton’s 
posthumous work, De Doctrzna Christiana, mentioned above That 
treatise contains some very singular speculations proving, among other 
things, that, ın his later years at least, Milton was a pronounced Anan,* 
an Anti-Sabbatarian, and the holder of a curious doctrine on the subject 
of Soul and Body, which Professor Masson has defined by the term 
“ Pantheistic Materialism.” Now, with two exceptions, all the opinions 
expressed in De Doctrina Chrtstzana are to be found in “ Nova Solyma,” 
the exceptions being the defence of polygamy and the peculiar view of 
divorce These questions did not arise ın the earlier work, which, in any 
case, was written in Milton’s bachelor days Mr Begley sums up-— 
I cannot help thinking that all sensible people will agree with me, 
that no other hving being would be at all likely to think out and 
accept and defend just such another remarkable congenes of uncon- 
ventional views and opinions as Milton has here set forth. An 


independent thinker might agree here and differ there, but for two . - 


contemporary thinkers to be absolutely unanimous about such a 
remarkable set of opinions certainly seems ın the highest degree 
improbable . How, then, could some unknown contemporary 


* This notwithstanding the late Dr Creighton’s pronouncement, after reading, ın 
the last Easter holidays of his life, the whole of Milton’s vesse again “I find there 
no proof of Milton having been an Arian.” 


} 
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express Milton’s opimions to the letter—not one opimion only, but 
nearly all the peculiar ones he held—and that, too, many years 
before Milton had publicly expressed them ın any way? It seems as 
uf it must be one of two things either this anonymous author of 
“ Nova Solyma” ıs Milton, or else Milton had read the Romance of 
1648 and drawn upon 1t largely, finding an author of the same high 
views and talents as himself. Surely the first of these alternatives 1s 
the easter to accept. 


Here I must leave this interesting work Hugh praise ıs due to Mr. 

_ Begley for the admirable manner in which he has presented his 

discovery to the public. His introduction, essays, and notes constitute 

n themselves, quite apart from the text of the romance, an important 

_sontribution to Miltomic literature which will delight the scholarly reader 

and all who are interested ın the great poet and the hterature of his 
times ` - 


* * Ed * 


In a prefatory note to Sır Walter Besant’s posthumous work on 
“London in the Eighteenth Century,” published by Messrs A and C 
Black, his widow tells us that 1t was his ambition to be the historian 
of London ın the nineteenth century, just as Stow had been ın the sıx- 
teenth His previous books on the subject have already met with wide 
recognitio d his projected “Survey of London ”—a record of the 
City “as it was from century to century, and as it 1s at present "1s 
being steadily carried to completion. For this great work he had 
secured the co-operation of many experts, retaming for his own pen 
the writing of the general history of London, which he had practically 
completed before his death “It represents the continuous labour of 
“over five years and the active research of half a lifetime It was the 
“work by which he himself most desired to be remembered by 
“posterity” The present volume contams only that portion of the 
history which relates to the eighteenth century, but, though merely a 
part of the whole, it 1s practically complete ın itself Sır Walter's own 
preface summarises the subjects and general aim of the work. It was 
not his purpose to write a continuous narrative of events, but rather to 
give a “ social picture,” with a detailed account of the conditions of life 
obtaming in London throughout the century With this object he has 
considered London from sıx main standpomts —(i) its extent, 
appearance, streets, paving, hghtmg, water supply, means of com- 
munication, postal arrangements, etc , (2) its churches and chapels, 
(3) its government and trade, (4) its manners and customs, (5) its 
society and amusements, (6) its crime, police, punishments, and 
prisons In addition, he has selected from:the national history twenty 
episodes, ranging from the Accession of George 1 in 1715 to the 
Reform Act of 1832, which more pecuharly belong to London, and 
illustrate the manners, customs, and ideas of the time, In introducing 
the Reform Act into a survey of the eighteenth century, Sir Walter 
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ughtly refused to be bound by chronological convention “There were 
“so few changes,” he says, “and these so slight, ın manners, customs, 
“ or prevalent ideas between 1700 and 1837, that we may consider the 
“eighteenth century as contimumg down to the beginning of the 
“ Victorian era, when change after change—in the constitution, in com- eè 
“ munications, 1n the growth and extension of trade, ın religious thought, 

‘im social standards—introduced that new time which we called the - 
“ Nimeteenth Century” 

I can but indicate the.scope of this delightful book Its author has - 
ransacked every possible source of mformation, descending even to 
the “twopenny box,” where, “in the limbo of lost satires, forgotten 
“ poems, and novels whose authors are not known to professors of literg- 
“ture,” he has found many allusions and statements illustrating the 
details of social life Turn where you will in his pages, you get some 
interesting glimpse which opens up the past and :!lumines’ the present - 
The following passage 1s from the section dealing with “ Manners and ' 

) 


í 


“ Customs” — 5 \ 


The coarseness prevalent in the eighteenth century, the gross\ 
indecency and ribaldry of its songs of the daily and common talk, 
makes itself felt ın the whole of its literature . . There is nothing 
left but to confess that of all the centuries which Hay sinned in this 
respect—they all have sinned, including our own, eighteenth 
century 1s the worst. Yet we must not exaggerate ~ These things 
belong to the men, They weie tolerated and welcomed because the 
men for the most part kept their own society to themselves apart 
from the women The surest and the shortest way to make men 
brutal 1s to separate them from the women I say that the 
coarseness of the period was mainly caused by the separation of the 
men from the women ın their natural amusements It 1s nothing to” 
the point that there were assemblies, gardens, and places of meeting , 
the fact remains that the national habits kept the great mass of men 
apart from the women . When the taverns and coffee houses 
ceased to be the resort of the better classes, when merchants, 
lawyers, and responsible persons generally, left off frequenting the 
tavern; when they began to spend the evening in their own homes 
and in the society of their wives and daughters,—then language 
purified itself, stories and jests previously laughed at became 
impossible, the old ribaldry disappeared and found shelter in holes 
and corners, and society, from the highest to the lowest, became 
distinctly purer and cleaner in language: I believe, too, under the 
hew influence of. women, that ıt became cleaner and purer in 
reality 


One agrees, while reflecting that coarseness and impurity are not 
always synonymous terms, and that the absence of the one does not ` 
necessarily connote the absence of the other s 

This section on “ Manners and Customs” ıs peculiarly fascınatıng, 
with its chapters on the daily life, dress, weddings, funerals, servants, 
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the position of women, food and drink, cost of hving, and many other 
subjects The sketch “Twice round the Clock,” from midnight on 
Saturtlay to midnight on Sunday, cerca 1759, will astonish readers who 
have not made a special study of the eighteenth-century Sabbath 
Many have written on the period, some with greater literary distinction, 
some with more expert knowledge in special departments, but no 
wter has given us so vivid and detailed a picture of eighteenth-century 
London asa whole The value of the book is gieatly enhanced by the 
numerous illustrations from contemporary pimts and engravings, ın- 
cluding many reproductions from Hogarth One closes the volume 
with a feeling of regret that its author should not have lived to enjoy 
the pubhc appreciation of what he considered—nghtly, I thmk—his 
magnum opus 

xt t kod x 

In his monograph on “Samuel Richardson,” recently published ın 
Messrs Macmullan’s “English Men of Letters” series, Mr Austin 
Dobson does not give one the mpression that he is altogethe 
enamoured with his subject The neatness and lucidity of his style, 
and the charm of atmosphere with which he contrives to surround every- 
thing be touches in the eighteenth century, are become the common- 
places of literary criticism But even Mr Dobson’s art cannot make 
Richardson really interesting The faults not with the biographer, 
who has done all that could be done with such unpromising material 
It is one of the strangest anomalies in literary history that this prosy 
little printer, after a lifetime of complacent pettiness, should sit down 
in his fiftieth year and write a sequence of masterpieces that were to 
achieve a European reputation and to create a new and enduring 
species of literary composition Beyond the circumstances surrounding 
the production of his three famous novels there 1s really nothmg of 
interest to record about Richardson—a fact tacitly admitted by his 
most ardent admirers, whose enthusiasm has always stopped short of 
writing his hfe Indeed, until Miss Clara Thomson’s admurable little 
study was published by Messrs Horace Marshall ın 1900, “the father 
“of the English novel” was represented in critical biography only by 
stray essays and by the introductions to the various editions of his 
works, of which Mrs Barbauld’s and Sir Leshe Stephen’s stand out most 
prominently This neglect ıs certamly not due to any lack of material , 
for are there not six vast folio volumes of “ Epistolary Correspondence ’ 
in the South Kensington Museum? Critics who had heard of them 
blamed Miss Thomson fo. not drawing more frorh this source Her 
justification is complete Mr Dobson has explored for himself, and he 
comes back empty-handed and evidently depressed 

Under these circumstances, it 1s no disparagement of Mr Dobson's 
biographical powers to say that the only really mteresting chapters of 
his book—except, df course, to ardent Richardsonians—are those in 
which he deals with the novels His estimates of Pamela, Clarissa, 
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and Szr Charles Grandzson, together with the side-lights he 1s able to 
throw on their genesis, and his examination into the causes which led 
to their extraordinary vogue, form as illuminating and searching a» piece 
of critical writing as any to be found in this series Few readers of to- 
day, it may safely be said, turn with zest to “ the copious and pedestrian 
“pages” of the author of CZarzssa His vogue ıs long since past, and 
is never likely to be revived, but, as a great innovator ın the world of 
letters, he has won an immortality of fame, even if ıt be an unread one 
Nor can we ever forget the debt we owe him as the unwilling ınspner 
of Fielding, with his Jong lme of virile descendants These “wheels 
“ within wheels ” have a peculiar fascination for the student of literature 
As the genesis of the Waverley Novels can be indirectly traced to 
Byron, whose rising fame took the wind out of Scott’s poetic sails, and 
turned him into the side channel of prose romance, so Fielding might 
never have risen from the slough of mediocre play-writing, had not the 
sentimentahities of Pamela prompted him to begin Joseph Andrews m 
the spit of parody The parody—by far the worst part of the book— 


was soon dropped when Parson Adams appeared upon the scene and ' 


revealed to his creator the direction in which his true powers lay But 
it may be fairly assumed that without Panela there would have been no 
Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones Considering the respectively masculine 
and feminine attributes of Fielding and Richardson, it has always 
seemed to me that Fielding has the better right to be called “the 
“Father of the English Novel,” while Richardson might with pro- 
priety be called “the Mother,” or, better still, “the Maiden Aunt” In 
his knowledge of the feminine heart Richardson is, of course, superior 
to Fielding, but there 1s a corresponding superiority on the other 
side when we turn to men and to the great rough-and-tumble world 
outside the door of Richardson’s “cedar-parlour” Moreover, had not 
Fielding freed the infant novel from the swaddling-clothes of the “ Epis- 
“ tolary Style” in which Richardson had wrapped it, 1t might never have 
grown up at all 
* * * * 

Little fault can be found with the self-criticism exercised by Mr 
William Watson ın his volume of “ Selected Poems,” recently issued by 
Mr John Lane The volume of “Collected Poems,” by which his 
work has hitherto been represented as a whole, 1s now out of print, and 
the publisher announces that ıt will not be reprinted ın its original form 
In the present collection there are forty-six poems, chosen by Mr 
Watson from his various books Poets are not as a rule the best critics 
of their own work, often lavishing a parent’s fond affection upon some 
weak bantling of ther Muse for whom they can get no acceptance 
from a coldly critical world But ıt 1s characteristic of Mr Watson’s 
temperament that he can, on occasion, stand aside and view his off- 
spring with an impartial eye Few will cavil at*his present choice, 
though ıt 1s natural that individual tastes and preferences should 


we 
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suggest the mclusion or exclusion of this or that particular poem 
Personally, I should have liked to find here a few of the earlier epigrams, 
and the “ Coronation Ode” of last summer, which, in my opinion, was 
one of the very few genuine poems called forth‘ by the event, and of 
those few incomparably the best Otherwise I am not sorry that poems 
on public affairs are but sparsely represented ın this volume, for, m 
company with other poets, Mr Watson 1s rarely at his best, or even at 
his second best, ın verse of this kind But here we have, to mention a 
few favounites, the joyous “ Ode in May,” with its haunting lines— 


And half of the world a bridegroom 1s, 
And half of the world a bnde— 


the lower-toned “Ode to Autumn” and “ Wordsworth’s Grave ,” the 
fine sonnet, “ Estrangement ,” and those beautiful lyrics, “ Thy voice 
“from inmost dreamland calls” and “ World-Strangeness” Of 
living poets, Mr Watson is the one who pays most attention to-classic 
symmetry of form, to the graceful dignity of poetic expression In 
spirit he carre3 us back to Matthew Arnold, and, through Arnold, to 
Wordsworth “Culture” is perhaps the word that best describes him, 
but with culture, a deep love of Nature, and a great pity for the wrongs 
and woes of oppressed humanity Perhaps he loves Nature less for 
her own sake than for the food she gives him for reflection , for at his 
best he 1s essentially a reflective poet Among the shorter poems in 
this selection there ıs no better example of his most characteristic vein 
than the sonnet entitled “ Estrangement” I quote it in full — 


So, without overt breach, we fall apart, 

Tacitly sunder—neither you nor I 

Conscious of one intelligible Why, 

And both, from severance, winning equal smart 
So, with resigned and acquiescent heart, 
Whene’er your name on some chance lip may he, 
I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 

A spirit wherein I have no lot or part 

Thus may a captive, ın some fortress grim, 

From casual speech betwixt his warders, learn 
That June on her triumphal progress goes 
Through arched and bannered woodlands , while for him 
She 1s a legend emptied of concern, 

And idle is the rumour of the rose 


* * * * 


The two volumes of “The Life and Letters of the Right Hon 
“Friedrich Max Muller,” edited by his wife (Longmans, Green, and 
Co), form a welcome supplement to the late Professor’s Auld Lang 
Syne and to the Autobsography published shortly after his death 
Although these latter books disclosed much of Max Muller’s life and 
personality, ıt was felt by those who knew hım best that something 
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more was wanted “to show the innermost character of the real man” 
The plan adopted ın the present volumes has been to let his letters and 
those of his fnends speak for themselves, with merely a thread of farra- 
tive to connect the whole , and, throughout, the selection from the avail- 
able correspondence has been made with a view “to bring the man 
“rather than the scholar before the wold” I cannot help thinking 
that this purpose would kave been better served had the selection been 
less ample, there are certamly many letters here that can have no. 
interest for any but intimate friends, and are ın no way essential to a 
picture of the man or to the story of his hfe But this criticism apphes 
to so many of the “ Lives and Letters” published within recent years, 
that one must bow to the prevailing fashion 

With this mild grumble, let me hasten to add that, bulky as they are, 
these volumes have a very human interest Few scholars have been so 
closely in touch with the outside world, or gained so large a share of the 
public attention as Max Muller “The cloistered hfe” and the career 
of a publicist (odious, but convenient word!) seemed to him convertible 
terms, and here we can trace the course of that life in interesting detail, 
from his early struggles as a poor German student to his installation in 
the Chair of Comparative Philology specially founded for him at Oxford, 
and onwards to the close of his extraordinarily successful career These 
pages bring out to the full the attractive personality of the man A 
criticism of his work 1s alien to their purpose, and his translation of the 
Rig-Veda, together with his labours in comparative philology and ın the 
comparative study of religions, are naturally treated from a purely 
personal point of view There 1s, for instance, something more to be 
said for the substance of Whitney’s criticisms, however deplorable their 
spirit, than will be found here But, taking his work as a whole, and 
freely admitting that certain of his conclusions and methods are open 
to question, there 1s still the solid fact that, so far as the public was 
concerned, Max Muller practically created the sciences to which he 
devoted his hfe, and the value of the stimulus he thus gave to public 
thought cannot be easily over-estrmated On this pomt Mr Andrew 
Lang’s tribute 1s especially worth quoting, as coming from one of his 
doughtiest opponents Ina letter to Mrs Max Muller in the spring of 
last year Mr Eang says — 


Even where I, or others ın this country, ventured to differ from 
him, we did, and do, acknowledge him as our teacher and initiator; 
but for whose guidance we should never have entered the enchanted 
lands of old religions , while his criticisms of our metheds made for 
sobriety, and exactness, and discrimination 


x + * * 
Mr Fisher Unwin has added to his admirable “ Story of the 


“Nations ” series a volume from the pen of Dr Wħham Barry, dealing 
with “The Papal Monarchy from Gregory the Great to Bomface 
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“VIII 590-1303” The authors name ıs sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence of the work, and his standpoint as a Roman Catholic 
priest lends an additional interest to the volume So far as 1s 
humanly possible, Dr Bary maintains-a strict impartiality, writing 
neither as a theologian nor as an apologist of a religious system “I 
“am concerned,” he says, “with the facts of history, not with infer- 
“ences and deductions from them Not the Pope as a teacher, but 
“the Pope as a ruler of men, in affairs which may be viewed under a 
“secular as well as a religious aspect, will furnish the matter of my 
“volume” It 1s a question whether the spiritual and temporal affairs 
of the Papacy can be divorced in this arbitrary manner, but the 
author has certainly succeeded in steering a remarkably straight 
course through the many rocks and shoals of controversy which 
might have shipwrecked a less skilful pilot Although under the 
necessity of dealing with a great mass of detail in a small compass, 
Dr Barry never lets his pages become congested, and enlivens his 
narrative with many dramatic and picturesque touches and penetrating 
studies of character The book can be warmly recommended, either 
as a trustworthy and very interesting outline for those who have not 
the time or inclination to follow the subject further, or as a general 
introduction to the study of the standard histories 
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An attractive little book ıs Robert Southey’s “ Journal of a Tour in 
“the Netherlands,” now published for the first tıme by Mr William 
Heinemann, with an Introduction by Dr Robertson Nicoll One 
wonders why ıt has lain in manuscript so long, for its author was never 
backwaid in printing his work, and the tour was made only a few 
months after Waterloo had been won and lost when anything on the 
Netherlands must have been exceptionally good “copy” Southey 
had recently published his “ Roderick,” which the Quarterly had 
declared would “form an epoch ın the literary history of his country” 
The poet himself modestly observed “Nothing can be more absurd 
“than thinking of comparing any of my poems with ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
“With Tasso, with Virgil, with Homer there may be fair grounds of 
“comparison” Be this as it may, the sale of “ Roderick” was so good 
that its prudent author felt justified im mcurmng the expenses of a 
Continental trip, and in the autumn of 1815 a family party was made 
up to visit the scene of the recent campaign, with excuisions to 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and other places of interest - This Diary ss, 
an unaffected but by no means commonplace record of impressions, 
full of interesting glimpses of the country and the condition of the 
people after the war The field of Waterloo was still a gruesome sight 
But the human vultures had been busy Even the hats, which lay 
about in great numbers, were stripped of their lace “When Mr Werth 
“visited the field and saw it in tts recent horrors, all the dead horses 
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“weie lying on their backs, with their feet stiff up in the aur, in the 
“attitude wherem they had been placed by those who came for their 
“shoes” The country people had suffered much by the destructton of 
their crops, but they were more than compensated by the gold of the 
English tourists Everywhere Southey found an intense hatred of 
the Prussians “Their behaviour toward the mhabitants is repre- 
“sented as abominable nothing but insolence, violence and rapine” 
Whatever we may think of Southey’s epoch-making poems, his 
lighter prose 1s always readable, and the present unexpected volume 1s 
a pleasant addition to the store 
u A READER 


ee 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN MACEDONIA, 
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XTREME reserve and seeming unconcern have for some years 
E past characterised Russia’s policy ın the Balkan Peninsula. 
After having intervened in the mmternal affairs of Servia and Bulgaria, 
almost as if these States were provinces of her empire, she suddenly 
withdrew her hand and let things take their own course there This 
néw line of policy was struck out almost immediately after the retire- 
ment of her two energetic and enterprising representatives, MM 
Hitrovo and Persian, whose aim it had been to copy in Bulgaria and 
Servia the methods employed by General Ignatieff in Turkey Andın 
truth ıt was high time, for excess of solicitude had defeated ıts own ends, 
and the two Slavonic States were being irresistibly drawn within 
Austria’s sphere of attraction Moreover, the centre of gravity of 
Russia’s interests had meanwhile swung round from the Near to the Far 
~ East, and the attention theretofore given to the Balkan Peninsula was 
thenceforward claimed by the Gulf of Petchil But in order effectually 
to prevent awkward surprises, which might cause a sudden explosion in 
the powder-magazine of Europe, Russia signed a convention with 
Austria-Hungary in virtue of which the two States were to play the 
part of policemen, to each of whom was assigned his separate beat 
But the hopes founded on this reversal of Russia’s traditional policy 
have not been justified by the results. The Slavs of the Balkans pant 
for visible and tangible tokens of her goodwill as the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, and having asked for the bread of the San Stefano 
Treaty are disappointed and dissatisfied with the stone of the Russo- 
Austrian Convention During the past few years they have received 
little from Russia except cold counsel and occasionally veiled threats 
Latterly, mdeed, a shght improvement took place and a sop was 
thrown to Servia in the shape of the confirmatian of the election of the 
Patriarch Firmthan, and a bone to Bulgaria in the form of the visit of 
the Russian squadron, the Shipka festivities and a sorely needed loan. 
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But sweet words butter no parsnips, and although promises may make 
friends, performance alone can keep them Those slight tokens of 
goodwill then, to which the appoitment of a Consul in Mitrovitsa has. 
since been added, were but as dust in the balance Little by little mis- 
trust of Russia began to sour the sentiments of the Slavs towards thar 
powerful elder brother, and the Macedonians in particular determmed: 
to help themselves, seeing that nobody else would help them And, 
what was still worse, a strong party was formed eleven years ago in the 
three Provinces of Ueskub (Kossovo), Salonica and Monastir, whose 
members, turning away from the Serbs and Bulgarians by whom they 
had been abandoned to their fate, scribed upon their banner the 
strange device “ Macedonia for the Macedonians” For the first sıx 
years this party carefully prepared the masses, enrolling every able- 
bodied man ın its ranks, creating secret tnbunals, appointing an all- 
powerful executive and inaugurating a rvégzme which, were it not 
voluntarily accepted, might aptly be termed a reign of terror During 
the five ensuing years purely “ practical” needs were studied, arms 
were smuggled in, the peasants were drilled, funds collected, and now at 
last, all preparations being completed, the insurrection was announced 
for Spring this year 

It was then that Count Lamsdorff set out for Sofia and Belgrade to. 
calm the excitement, dispel the misgivings and restore the faith of the 
Slavs in Russian friendship, to awaken hopes for the down-trodden 
Christians, and to hinder the outbreak ın Macedonia And it is only 
fair to say that the Russian Foreign Minister has accomplished in a 
large measure the first part of the task he had set himself The Serbs 
are now relatively quiet, the Bulgarians apparently patient, and Turkey 
seemingly plant If the situation only continues one might almost 
yield to the temptation to believe that the storm-cloud will disappear, 
and peace, if not plenty, prevail once more in Macedonia 

One factor, however, seems to be forgotten ın all these hopeful fore- 
casts of semi-official and official organs, a factor, too, whose attitude- 
may easily upset the most careful calculations of diplomatists 
Macedoma, whose fate 1s in the balance, must be pacified as well as 
Servia and Bulgaria, and on the Macedonians Count Lamsdorff has no. 
effective means of putting pressure Perhaps the promised reforms 
would, 1f they were speedily enough embodied ın working institutions, 
content the Christians of the disturbed provinces? Precisely there 
hes the kernel of the matter If the promises lately lavished upon that 
ill-starred people can indeed be carried out, and if they really make 
for peace, justice and prosperity, then the problem will be successfully 
solved and the Spring rising adjourned sexe dze And as the political’ 
outlook depends solely upon these two conditions it 1s well worth while- 
inquiring what chances they stand of being realised 

Genuine reforms in the administration of the three provinces known 
as Macedonia were promised by Turkey and guaranteed by the Powers 
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that signed the Berlin Treaty over twenty-four years ago That 
promise was not fulfilled by the Porte nor seriously insisted upon by the 
Powets This neglect doubtless constituted a gross breach of faith 
from an ethical point of view, but regarded in the light of international 
politics ıt was a stern necessity For the clause of the Berlin Treaty 
dealing with the Christians of Macedonia may well be hkened to the 
compact on which a so-called “ American Duel” is based ıt compels 
one of the two principals to take his own life and 1s therefore null and 
void In truth, Turkey could not make existence easy for her Christian 
subjects in the provinces of Macedonia without entirely losing her hold 
upon them, as she lost her grip on Eastern Roumelia and on Crete The 
one thing follows upon the other as necessarily as a physical effect upon 
a physical cause And Turkey knowmg this refused to make a move, 
while the Signatory Powers, equally well aware of it, shrank from 
compelling her Du:plomatic pressure was indeed tned and found 
unavailing, while armed intervention was eschewed as dangerous 
Furthermore, not only was the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
at stake, but the loyalty of the Sultan’s subjects in other portions 
of his dominions was dependent upon his refusal to set the Giaours 
above the faithful And so manifest weie these facts that it was 
held to be impossible to insert even the thm end of the wedge 
and introduce the sorely-needed reforms little by httle The problem 
therefore, fairly stated, amounted to what philosophers would term an 
antomy on the one hand the Christians of the three provinces could 
not go on living without some measure of social and political reform, 
and on the other hand Turkey was unable to grant them any real 
concessions without exposing herself to run, while the Powers, owing 
to mistrust and jealousy among themselves, could not afford to re-open 
the Near Eastern Question by coercing her Those were the reasons 
which impelled me, ın an anonymous article on Macedonia, which 
appeared in this REVIEW nearly eight years ago, to write “ Macedonia, 
“lke the Slough of Despond, ıs a ‘place that cannot be mended’ 
“until Turkish rule there has been brought to a close”* 

Now it may safely be affirmed that nothing has taken place since then 
to render that formidable problem less difficult of solution, while much 
has happened to make ıt far more pressing than before The material 
plight of the Chnstians, for instance, 1s worse than ıt was—has, ın fact, 
passed the bounds of the endurable—while therr fitness for self-govern- 
ment has grown enormously, thanks to the number of schools founded 
among them by Bulgarians, Serbs, Roumamans and Greeks, and to the 
pohtical education given to the people by interested agents from the 
Balkan States Butin a corresponding measure the fear and hatred of 
any and every improvement ın the lot of the Christians which every 
Turk feels and displays has been intensified Thus there 1s nota Vah, a 
Kaimakam, or everf a simple Zaptieh from one end of the country to 
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the other who is not resolved to do everything that lies in his power 
to thwart the efforts of the Porte and the Sultan to introduce anything 
in the nature of a reform. No Mussulman will entertain the notion of 
equal nghts for the Giaour and the Mohammedan and no one 
acquainted with the condition of the country can justly blame them 
For reforms doled out to the Chnstians mean increased disabilities 
imposed upon the Moslems It is as if one were to distribute to two 
. armies highly improved weapons which only one of the belligerents 
knew how to wield Both elements of the population are the victims 
of crying misrule, and to bestow upon the Christians even the 
elementary nghts demanded for them by the Powers would be to 
ampose upon the Turkish inhabitants the task of bakmg a double tale 
of bricks without straw And this no true believer can be reasonably 
expected to assent to, much less honestly to work for Hence the 
number of enemies to all mnovations is so great that they can and will 
thwart every honest endeavour made by Hilm: Pasha, who ıs alone and 
without helpers, to satisfy the demand of the Christians For it 1s 
administrators rather than laws that are needed It was men not 
measures that rumed Macedonia as they depopulated Crete and turned 
districts of Armenia into a wilderness And ıt ıs not merely a few 
paper reforms—which the Sultan himself has over and over again 
promised during the past quarter of a century——that can now give 
peace and security to a people whose lives and property still remain 
in the power of those who are charged with the realisation of those 
reforms 

If then ıt was found to be chimerical to realise the most moderate 
reforms in small doses spread over twenty-four years, is ıt within 
the domain of things possible to make an almost clean slate and fll it 
with concessions to the Giaours to be realised in a few weeks or months? 
That any such hope should have been entertained by statesmen or 
politicians 1s incredible, and without such a prospect lasting peace is 
upossible The Porte, clearly discerning the real issues, 1s preparing 
for war, and ıt would be hypocrisy to blame her If Turkey has a right 
to exist—-and the Powers are very prompt to assert that she has—she 
possesses an equally good nght to defend herself against all attempts 
to umpenl her political existence But there are facts of yet another 
order which clearly point to the futuhty of treating national disorders 
with paper remedies The people of Macedonia, whose weal the Great 
Powers profess to have in view. will have none of those make-believe 
reforms, and for reasons which 1t may be well to hear before condemn- 
ing The one condition which must be insisted upon before the well- 
meaning measures proposed by Russia and Austria-Hungary can be 
adopted, is that the Christians ın Macedomia should lay aside their 
hostility to the Turks, forget their grievances for the time being, and 
stand on their good behaviour And this condition «will not, nay cannot, 
be fulfilled , The reason why 1s contained in certain facts which I set 
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forth as trustworthy, among hundreds of others which are either grossly 
exaggerated or wholly fictitious The Russian Vice-Consul in Philip- 
popolts, M Westman, and the Russian Minister ın Sofia, M Bakhmetieff, 
and his self-sacrificing American wife, have wimnowed the chaff of all 
these stories from the wheat by personal investigation on the spot, and 
the details which I am about to g-ve are known to the Russian Govern- 
ment and appreciated by the Russian people 

The msurrection in Macedonia planned by outsiders and fixed for 
last autumn proved abortive Tae first shot should have been fired in 
August, but the members of the revolutionary agencies which 
organised the scheme quarrelled among themselves at the 
Congress held during that month in Sofia, and then spht up 
into hostile factions In the committee of one of these 
sections, General Tsontsheff occupied the foremost position, and he 
resolved on his own initiative to stir up the Macedonians to rebellion 
Now ıt should be borne ın mind that all these committees are composed 
of so-called outsiders—that ıs tc say, mainly Macedonian refugees in 
Bulgaria, and that whether their aim be to get the provinces annexed 
to Bulgaria or Servia, or to demand simple autonomy, they meet with 
but little sympathy and less active support in Macedonia itself where 
there 1s a very intelligent native organisation in favour of self-govern- 
ment Tsontsheff was therefore left largely to his own resources On 
the 23rd of September his adjutant, Nikoloff, crossed the frontier, but 
owing to the Shipka festivities, 1t was not until the 15th of October 
that Tsontsheff himself, who had meanwhile escaped from prison, took 
the field The scene of action was the valley of the Struma, which a 
week later was wholly occupied by the Turks, and the insurrection, 
which had hardly even flashed, suddenly fizzled and went out The 
natives warned by their own committee had generally held aloof 

But there were people among them who, not content with holding 
back, resolved to act in the spirit of the admonitions vouchsafed to them 
by the Great Powers, and ordered the revolutionary bands to quit the 
country, and when the latter refused, actually drove them off with arms 
ın`ther hands By Bulganans aud Europeans this attitude might be 
blamed as unpatriotic or lauded as prudent, but ın any and every case 
the Turks ought to have been delighted with such conduct. That 
they should pumish the active rebels as they did, with a fiendish refine- 
ment of cruelty, was perhaps to be expected, but that they could have 
‘turned against the men of order who withstood the insurgents seems 
incredible, and yet it 1s true 

Nor is that all When the people had gone home the Turks came 
to search forarms The peasants denied that they possessed any, and 
then the work of torture began All who could ran away, and, owing 
to the height of the mountain passes and the enormous snowdrifts, had 
to leave their wivestand children behind Before this calamity over- 
took the place, the district of Razlog had twelve hamlets and 3,665 
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Bulgarian houses containing about 25,000 inmates Of these Madame 
Bakhmetieff, the American wife of the Russian Minister in Sofia, 
counted 961 fugitives, besides some hundreds who found a refuges the 
Peshtshersky district The entire number of able-bodied men driven 
away from Razlog alone is about 1,5001* 

In that loyal and well-conducted district there were fourteen churches 
with twenty-two priests, of the latter eight escaped to Bulgaria, one 
was killed, one arrested, and the fate of the remainder ıs unknown 
According to the statement of the priest who having made good his 
escape found an asylum in the Principality, their Churches were defiled 
and destroyed by the Turks. A considerable number of the remaining 
peasants are said to have perished on the way over the mountains Over 
one-third, therefore, of the male population of the best behaved district 
of Macedoma has been thus forced to flee the country Can it be 
seriously believed that with this example before them, the natives of 
the three provinces will be fired to go and do hkewise next Spring? 
Have the Powers who exhort the Christians to keep the peace and 
await the coming of the reforms reflected on the fate in store for those 
who act upon that advice? 

At the same time it 1s only fair to say that the people of Razlog fared 
a little better than some of their rebellious neighbours We have the 
authonty of Madame Bakhmetieff—who travelled about m the deep 
snow with the thermometer at 22 Celsius below freezing point, to bring 
succour to the fugitives—for saying that two prests of the villages of 
Oranoff and Padesh were tortured in a manner which suggests the story 
of St Lawrence’s death They were not exactly laid on gridirons, but 
they were hung over a fire and burned with red hot 1ronst In the 
Dyumaisk District six churches were destroyed, and the church of St 
Ehas was turned into a stable, while the shrine dedicated to the same 
saint in Shelesnitza was converted into a water closet The churches of 
Padesh, Troskoff and Serbinoff were razed to the ground, the school 
buildings in the Dyumaisk District were used as barracks, and the 
teachers put ın prison or obliged to flee The horror of the situation 1s 
mtensified, Madame Bakhmetieff says, by the fact that large numbers 
of fugitives have been driven back by the Turks into the terior south- 
wards towards Seres, where ther hormble suffermgs and their 
miserable end will be hiddep from all who might give them help or 
pity ł 

The Great Powers are not ignorant of these facts and details far 
more harrowing are in their possession The representatives of 
Great Britain, Austria and Italy called at the Russan Embassy and 
took copious extracts from Madame Bakhmetteff’s Memoranda, which 
they forwarded to their respective Governments Tsar Nicholas, on 
learning the facts, at once sent ten thousand roubles for those refugees 
who had escaped with ther hves into Bulganas and then, but not 
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before, the Bulgarran Government, theretofore fearful of offending the 
Great Powers, voted about five thousand pounds to alleviate thew 
suffénngs But the other Governments either remamed wholly in- 
different or admonished the Macedonians to keep the peace or else be 
prepared to be left to their fate! 

The Russian Vice-Consul at Phil:ppopolis, M Westman, crossed over 
into Macedonia in order to verify the incredible statements of many 
of the fugitives, and the startling results of his investigations were sent 
to the Foreign Office in St Petersburg Among other interesting 
facts he there mforms his Government that a belt of territory thirty 
versts broad, running parallel to the frontier, typifies the abomination 
of desolation the churches having been defiled and the villages partly 
burned to the ground, while the inhabitants have fled no one knows 
whither In the interior of the country the situation was said to be 
equally bad, but this statement he had no means of verifyng He 
beheld quite enough, however, to perceive that the era of reforms 1s 
being inaugurated ın a very incongruous fashion On 1eading some 
of those experiences of his, one begins to understand how it 1s that the 
exhortations and promises of the Great Powers fall upon deaf ears in 
Macedonia M Westman declares that he saw women who had run 
away to save their honour and their lives, and were huddled together 
ın mountain fastnesses where the snow lay several feet deep, and the 
wretched creatures were ın an almost naked state Some of them, he 
adds, had trudged along on foot, floundering in the snows for twenty 
consecutive days with no shred of clothing but their chemises Forty 
of the women who reached Dubnitsa and were cared for by Madame 
Bakhmetieff, were about to become mothers He met tiny, bright- 
eyed little girls with disfigured faces fitfully crying, fitfully quivering in 
every limb, with manifest signs of having received a terrible nervous 
shock Knowing what he knew of Turkish methods with female 
children, he shrank from questionmg them about the cause of their 
suffering Many of the women and children reached Bulgaria in a 
woeful plight, with lacerated feet, wounded bodies, undermined consti- 
tutions Madame Bakhmetieff had most of those whose lives were in 
danger taken care of in improvised hospitals To the others, bread 
and rough but warm clothing were distributed Most of these misery- 
stricken women and men were almost naked, wasted to skeletons, with 
dull sunken eyes and pinched cheeks Several were mutilated or 
dishgured, and the livid welts, the open wounds, the horrible marks of 
the red-hot pincers with which they had been tortured were witnessed 
by all* It was especially heart-rending to see mothers covered with 
scanty rags which could not shield from the bitter cold the helpless 
babes who were slowly dying at their milkless breasts t 

Fancy a set of realistic pictures of scenes hke those painted say by 
Vereshtshaghin, and entitled, “On the eve of the Reforms!” What 
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a curious yet all-sufficient commentary it would form on the ethics of 
Turkish promises and Christian politics! 

Madame Bakhmetieff, who has witnessed those hving and dying 
illustrations to the history of the Reforms, ıs a stiong, healthy, warm- 
hearted woman Were it otherwise, she neither could nor would have 
travelled for a whole week in 22 degrees of frost (Celsius), sleeping at 
night on a bare wooden bench—whue the water ın the jug and the ink 
in the bottle were frozen*—-solely for the purpose of meeting, saving 
and comfortmg those women and children who, more lucky than 
hundreds of their kin, had succeeded ın escaping from their pursuers. 
Yet this lady tells us that the stones of these living skeletons, the moans 
of the shivering children, the looks of the dying women seared her soul 
with guef and haunted her in her slumbers If ever those stories are 
published ın full, they should be bound together with the volume yet 
to be written which will record the history of the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire The two narratives will supplement and explain each other 

The flight of the Macedomans was the outcome of a general panic, 
which paralysing reason, 1mparted the energy of madness to wild fear 
The abortive October rising had but given a pretext to the Turks to 
wreak the vengeance which for years they had been meditating, and so 
ghastly were the inhuman forms it now assumed that nameless dread 
fell upon the people and drove them to the mountains, to the glens, to 
caves, any whither from torture into death by hunger, or a more merciful 
end in the snows which lay piled upon the ground to a height of ten 
feet Most people fled madly, without money or overclothes, the 
boys and men had no covering for their heads, many of the women were 
without aught but their mghtgowns It 1s certain that numbers escaped 
from fiendish tortures only to lose thei lives on the pathless hills t 

Rarely did whole families manage to keep together, though some 
examples of this were met with, and several of the rebels in the Valley 
of the Struma succeeded even in driving some of their cattle before 
them Worst of all was the lot of the peaceful portion of the population 
because, taken by surprise, they fled wildly and aimlessly as from a 
destructive earthquake, a cosmic disturbance, or consuming fire from 
heaven Women weeping for their lost children, little girls crying for 
their slain parents, old folks limping or tottering with lacerated feet 
and shrivelled bodies, lamenting that they had lived to see all their 
descendants cut off at one fell stroke, were met with by Madame 
Bakhmetieff and her helpers Here and there were children of twelve 
and thirteen driven forwards by sheer cold and hunger, despite the fear 
which made them quake at every sound and start at every breath of 
wind 

Madame Bakhmetieff declares that she thus met numbers of half- 
naked wretches—their names and story are recorded in her notes— 
whom she cared for in her makeshift hospitals and temporary refuges. 
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On removing the frost-stiffened rags that still hung round them, the 
sight of the open wounds caused the hearts of the onlookers to sink 
within them Many of these horrible sores and indelible marks were 
produced by red-hot pincers, or the instrument known as “ falaga”* 
Some episodes of this awful exodus can hardly be reproduced ın an age 
and country wont to eschew the use of the horrible and loathsome, 
even in the ennobling service of humanity But some of the less dis- 
tressing examples of Turkish methods should find a place in any 
account of Macedonia which can justly lay claim to historical accuracy 
One of the women in Dubnitsa, who seemed more dead than alive, was 
asked by the kindhearted lady why she looked so utterly crushed in 
‘spit, now that the danger had passed and life, at any rate, was safe 
Amid tears and sighs and convulsive quiverings of the body the poor 
creature told the sickening story of how her brother had had his head 
cut off before her eyes, after which she had to stand by while the 
ruffians chopped up his body into fragments Several witnessed the 
agony of their tender daughters, children of from ten to thirteen—and 
heard their piercing cries as the men who wore the Sultan’s coat 
subjected them to nameless violence Numbers of children succumbed 
to these diabolical assaults, their last looks being turned on their help- 
less parents or their smoking homes In one place two children—one 
aged eighteen months, the other four years—had their skulls split open 
by the soldiers Other little girls and boys were deliberately and 
methodically tortured to death, while a place was assigned to their 
fathers and mothers where they were forced to listen to the agonising 
screams and watch the contractions of the tender bodies each time that 
the once pretty faces were slowly lowered into the fire into which 
Turkish pepper had been plentifully scattered This is in truth a form 
of torture which only a devil could have invented , for long before death 
releases the tiny mute, the eyes aie said to start from their sockets and 
burst + 
No human being can even hear of those horrors without a physical 
shudder and acute moral pain at the thought that such things should 
be done on God’s earth ın the twentieth century, and that, purposely 
ignoring them, Christian States should deliberately go to work to 
perpetuate the Power that perpetrates them The facts already 
recorded are, ıt should be noted, merely samples of what took place 
all over the disturbed districts and in others where there had been no 
disturbances whatever Consequently, these records of fiendish 
crime and human agony mht be multiplied mdefinitely , ought perhaps. 
to be multiplied ın order to sear the souls of Christian peoples, to sting 
their consciences and startle them into some kind of beneficent action 
But the limits of this article allow merely the outhnes to be drawn of 
the tragic picture which was painted in blood and fire last November 
* Photographs of groups of these sufferers have been taken and can be produced 
+ Novoye Vremya, 22nd January, 1903 
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by the very hands which aie now about to bestow the “reforms” Heart- 
stricken, one recoils from the mere mental image of what wives and 
mothers and tender children had to endure for hours, for days, for 
weeks The stories of violence done to women are calculated to drive 
pity wild with passion In the single village of Vlakhı, in the Melnitsky 
District, forty women, httle girls and httle boys were victims of the 
murderous lust of the armed bands who uphold the sway of the Sultan 
In the Putrilsky circuit there was not a single woman who was not 
subjected to those soul-searing pains which are more deadly than death. 
In Dubnitsa, the centre of Madame Bakhmetieff’s philanthropic work, 
there are still numbers of those poor creatures slowly recovering from 
the mere physical effects of these diabolical tortures! From the stories 
' they tell, the veil of a foreign tongue cannot fitly be withdrawn, suffice 
it to say that when the brutal soldiers broke into the house of one of 
those women she was weak and poorly, having but shortly before given 
birth to a child, but the armed ruffians showed no mercy, and when her 
daughter entered the room ın answer to her cries, they dishonoured the 
child before the eyes of the dishonoured mother ‘ “ And,” the chronicle 
continues, “this is but a common occurrence” Madame Bakhmetieff 
affirms that she saw five or six girls of rare beauty, one of whom had a 
cross tattooed on her forehead Having asked what that meant, she 
was told that ıt was the custom even in peace times thus to mark with 
an indelible cross girls of twelve to thirteen who bade fair to be good- 
looking, in order to hinder them at least from being permanently 
incorporated in the harem 

The Porte takes credit to itself before Europe for employing none 
but regular troops ın Macedonia, foregoing the services of Albanians 
and Bashibazooks And the statement is quite true But equally 
true and well-established is the fact that the regular soldiers are the 
perpetrators of those blood-curdhng crimes—nay, that they commit 
them at times in the presence of their own officers'+ Thus in the hamlet 
of Batshoff thirty-two peasants were beaten almost to death in the 
presence of the District Chief (Karmakam) of Mehomia In the village 
of Dobronishtshe, the superintendent of the police, Eyoob Effendi, 
violated three little girls whose names have been taken by Madame 
Bakhmetieff In Dobronitsky the soldiers stripped thirty women to the 
waist, while the head of the police was standing by, and having 
subjected them to various mdignities, led them ın that phght through 
the streets A sub-leutenant, Ah Effendi by name, ravished three 
women in Godlyeff Reshid Bey, a captain, deflowered a girl in 
Nedobinsk and then violated the daughter-in-law of the parish priest 
of Dobronishtshe 

But this part of the story had better be cut short If scenes which 
come to one hke deadly visions from out the plague-polluted must of 
hell must of necessity be enacted, cannot be hindered lest political 
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combinations be upset, then it 1s meet that they should be hidden away 
from the sight of the peoples in whose name the Turkish Empire is 
being held together. 


Durum! sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas 


It is worthy of note, however, that the people who are being thus 
dealt with are no mere savages, as many Contimental politicians 
insinuate and a few really beheve. They are people of quick sensibili- 
tes, considerable natural talents and more than average instruction 
Gratitude, honesty, and a developed sense of human dignity are the 
qualities which are freely ascribed to the refugees by those who have 
‘constantly come in contact with them “Not one of them ıs given to 
“begging, or even asks for anythnmg He who has received boots, 
“variably refuses warm stockings for the sake of those who have 
“neither Many to whom warm sheepskin coats were offered, declined 
“them, throwing open their rags, and pointing to the waistcoats already 
“given to them, ‘protection enough,’ they said, where there were so 
“many who were nearly naked”* Among the donations received from 
charitable but unpractical persons were many articles of sılk and satin. 
None of the exiles would have any of these. 

It has been stated over and over again that the source of the discon- 
tent in Macedomia 1s artificial, that the revolutionary movement has 
been fostered from without, and that if the natives are determined to 
be guided by foreign counsellors, they must listen to the Powers who 
can and will help them instead of to agitators who will only plunge 
them in endless misery Moreover, it can hardly be supposed that 
having lived so long under Turkish misrule they cannot further endure 
it for a few decades more until European States are agreed among 
themselves And there is some truth ın the premises of that argument 
—so much indeed as to deprive the conclusion of all ıts force Thus 
it is a fact that there are revolutionary committees within and without, 
interested and disinterested, that there 1s a,widespread organisation 
ın Macedonia itself, another in Bulgana as well, and that the Christians 
ın most districts are in possession of some kind of rifles and cartridges, 
and are able and willing to use them. But on the other hand, the 
committees are the effect, not the cause, of the bitterness of feelhng 
entertained by the Macedonians for the Turks Or will ıt be mam- 
tained that ın the facts recited above, and ın the sentiments which they 
presuppose on both sides, there is not cause enough for such intensity 
of hatred as cannot even be realhsed by our western people? It should 
furthermore be borne in mind, that the means of agitation employed by 
those societies are precisely of the kind that render 1t increasingly diffi- 
cult for the people to endure the yoke ın the present as resignedly as in 
the past Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania and Greece, each of which has its 
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own levers at work, act on the populaticn by means of schools and 
political hterature. The number of Bulgarian teachers alone in Mace- 
doma is 1,500 The number of priests whose influence tends to shdrpen 
the national consciousness of the people ıs enormous There are one 
thousand Bulgarian schools in the country, erected, not because of the 
demand for instruction—though this exists—but solely for the purpose 
of forming a current of opimion running ın the direction of annexation 
to the Principality The Serbs, too, have been hard at work for several 
years opening hundreds of Servian educational establishments, and 
sending to Belgrade the most promising native lads, who ın time become 
political agents, unwittingly or deliberately The Roumamans and 
Greeks, who display a truly marvellous degree of activity, are, ın conse-, 
quence of the great difference of language, forced to confine their efforts 
mainly to their own kindred 

One of the results attamed by these educational agencies has been 
to raise the intellectual level of the people far above what ıt was fifteen 
years ago, and very much higher than what it 1s stall generally supposed 
tobe to-day Every village, every hamlet has its teachers, its agitators, 
its foreign political agents Every question, social and political, 1s 
discussed and brought within the mental range of the farmer, the 
labourer, the schoolboy And naturally enough the people now look 
upon their miserable plight from an angle of vision very different from 
that of a quarter of acenturyago They feel that they are bemg made 
the scape-goats of European political interests They know that they 
might have been free men after the Russo-Turkish war, and they resent 
the action of the Powers by which they were handed back to Turkey 
They are also aware that so long as they keep quiet, the Powers will 
also remain inactive And for those reasons among others, they are 
minded to help themselves, confident that their condition cannot be 
much worse than it 1s, and that possibly when known, ıt may shame 
Christians into an effort to succour them 

The Bulgarian Revolutionary Commuttees are working for the 
incorporation of the country in the Pnncipality The one exception 
1s the orgamsation of which Mikhailoffsky and Tsontsheff are the 
leading spirits, and ther aim ıs Macedonia for the Macedonians Yet 
oddly enough in spite of this the natives turn away from that as from 
the others They will not be kept in leading strings any longer 
They are determined to act for themselves and on their own imitiative 
Hence the indifference or opposition with which they met the bands 
of insurgents who invaded the country from Bulgaria last October 
Hence too their resolve to choose their own time—about the means 
there 1s no difference of opinion—and that time ıs the month of May 
this year 

The native organisation, which has existed for over ten years, 1s 
strong, active, intelligent Its ramifications reach* from one end of 
the country to the other In truth it is less a revolutionary society 
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than a fully developed government which differs from ordinary govern- 
ments only in this - that its laws, admimistration and executive are 
effectually concealed from the Turkish authorities But nothing of 
importance can be done or left undone by any Christian in the three 
provinces unknown to the secret government, nor can any act of treason 
be committed with impunity Its police consist of tshety or gangs 
composed of seven or eight individuals, and of these units there are 
some seven or eight hundred, or abcut 5,000 men in all Almost all 
the heads of these gangs are schoolmasters—seriously compromised 
ın the eyes of the Turkish authorities—whose duty it 1s ın ordinary 
times to safeguard, as far as they can, the interests of the Chnistians, 
to wreak vengeance for murders, to kill spies and to smuggle m arms 
When the insurrection breaks out each gang ıs the nucleus of a body 
of rebels * 

After sundown the authority of the Turk is gone and that of the 
Christians 1s in vigour Then the Mohammedans shut themselves up in 
their houses and shrink from sallymg out even for the purpose of 
stopping the illegal transport of arms, which are generally brought over 
the frontier after dusk by couriers who return before dawn Every 
Mussulman whom these carrers meet they shoot down hke game 
The leaders of the gangs address the people in the churches. on 
Sundays, and then proceed to admimster their Vehm-law Punish- 
ments are decreed by the central committee and carried out by the 
members of the gangs For treason the penalty ıs death, and during 
the past few years it has been mflicted swiftly, secretly and with 
impunity ın scores, perhaps hundreds, of cases The victims were 
generally Christian spies, but occasionally Turks—a circumstance 
which seems to show that national or race hatred 1s not the ruling 
motive 

The extreme penalty is reserved for spies and traitors, and is seldom 
executed without warning The secret government forbids Christians 
to take their differences before Turkisk law-courts, and itself appomts 
arbitiators who deal out substantial justice, and its power over the 
population extends so far and ıs so imphcitly obeyed that no marnages 
can be contracted without its express permission Under this régzme 
drunkenness and immorality have almost disappeared 

The view of this influential organisation on the political question 1s 
interestng Briefly and in the words of some of its influential members 
atas this “We are guided by absolute and chronic disbelief in the 
“fitness of Turkey to better our lot The Turks am at 
“systematically rooting us out The indifference of Europe and 
“Russia and the inability of the Bulganans to give us a helping hand 
“have driven us to logic of a cruel kind to prefer sanguinary self-help 
“on a large scale to being cut to pieces little by httle”+ The fulfilment 
of this programme will be the rising in Spnng 
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- Such an insurrection, 1f left to itself, could not of course succeed. 
The Turkish troops now massed in the country and impatiently 
awaiting’ the order to move will crush it as readily as their comfades 
dashed out the brains of little children a few months ago, and with 
almost as fewrisks But if the projected rising takes place, will ıt, can 
ıt be left to itself? If we weigh merely political considerations the 
answer is doubtful On the one hand neither Russia nor Austria is 
prepared for the opening up of the Near Eastern Question, and both will 
therefore leave no stone unturned to have it indefimtely put off On 
the other hand Orthodox Russia, whose pride and tradition urge her 
to protect the people of her own race and religion, can hardly leave the 
Macedonians to their fate, knowing as she now knows, through her 
official representatives, what that fate must be The Macedonians 
themselves afirm that they cannot picture her saymg to Turkey 
“You have carte blanche to quell the rebelion I'know the horrors 
“which that involves and I deplore them, but after all politics go 
“before religion and humanity, and I will turn away my eyes from 
“the sickening spectacle Moreover, I can always send some thousands 
“of roubles to alleviate the sufferings of those who come through the 
“ordeal with their lives” But there has never been a prophet in 
politics, where the unforeseen alone ıs sure to happen 
On the other hand Turkey cannot with the best will in the world 
remedy the irremediable , indeed it 1s practically certain that since the 
Berlin Conference broke up she has never been able to fulfil her promise 
in that respect It was and is uétva veres The present promise of 
reforms, even though Hilm Pasha do his utmost to reahse them, 1s 
no solution Lest my judgment be deemed buassed, I will quote 
that of an unpreyudiced and unsentimental German organ, which 
considers the question on its merits “ For some days past an inkling 
“has been given of the nature of the reform programme for Macedoma, 
“drawn up by Russia and Austria-Hungary. From these statements. 
“it as clear that it is a question of merely unimportant measures, the 
“adoption of which are to be recommended to the Sultan Were it 
“otherwise, the German Government would not have displayed such 
“extraordmary haste to sigmfy its assent to the programme of reform 
“According to this scheme a General Inspector 1s to be appointed: 
“who shall not be hable to be recalled before the expiry of a certain 
“time The revenue of the three vilayets, Salonica, Monastir and 
“Ueskub, 1s to be spent for the benefit of these provinces and’ only 
“the surplus sent to Constantinople The Ottoman Bank 1s to be 
“charged with the admumustration of the revenue of the provinces 
“There ıs hkewise a question of reorganising the corps of the 
“gendarmes Now all these reforms—with the exception of the 
“administration of the provinces by the Ottoman Bank—have over- 
“and over again been decided upon and announced by the Sultan, but 
“they have always remamed on paper It goes therefore without 
“saying that Abdul Hamud will endorse this ‘Scheme of Reforms ” 
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“with the utmost pleasure, especially when it 1s laid before him by 
“MM Calce and Zinovieff in the ‘mildest form,’ conformably to a 
“ wish expressed by the German Government in Vienna and St. Peters- 
“burg But there ıs no question whatever of any guarantee that even 
“now the Sultan’s promises will be carried out, nor 1s 1t therefore likely 
“that revolutionary Macedonia will be pacified by paper 1eforms ”* 

Bulgaria, despite the asseverations and the really correct attitude of 
the Premier, M Daneff, cannot remain an onlooker while people of 
her own flesh and blood are being tortured, violated, murdered. As 
a line of political conduct this attitude would be dangerous, in ethics 
1t would be less defensible still But whatever it might be in theory, 
in practice ıt ıs impossible For over thirty per cent of the civil 
Servants and the same proportion of the multary officers are 
Macedonians, so that public opimion would force the hand of the most 
determined Cabinet Bulgaria has ever had, even that of the late M 
Stambuloff By abandoning her mob:lisation plans and arresting the 
revolutionary leaders in the Principality she has reached the topmost 
heights of self-mastery , but no Government can long hold out against 
its whole people and army combined 

Turkey cannot bestow reforms—which, if genuine, would cost her 
nearly three of her best provinces—without a war which could hardly 
cost her more Policy no less than dignity bids her make a stand 
Indeed the issues are so simple and clear that the Ex-Grand Vizier, 
Said Pasha, advised the Sultan to set his face against the proposed 
imnovazions in Macedonia—supposing them to be serious—and to 
chastise Bulgana instead Abdul Hamid, who would gladly follow 
the well-meant advice if he dared, unwillingly discharged his trusty 
counsellor and set his successor to work on the insoluble problem 

Meanwhile, on the one hand, troops are being massed in Macedonia 
in ever increasing numbers—over 100 battalions, many of them redifs, 
are alteady stationed there-——while, on the other, Hilm Pasha ıs hard 
at work “reforming ”—1ntroducing a scene from an opera-bouffe into 
one of the most harrowing tragedies of European history The best 
Turkish generals have been appointed to the chief strategic positions 
ın, the country, Al: Riza Pasha—who served for several years in the 
Prussian army and will probably be commander-in-chief in the future 
war—is at the head of the province of Monastir and Mehmed Hafiz in 
Ueskub The south frontier of Bulgaria is being threatened by the 
Turks, that of Turkey ıs no longer menaced by the Bulganans 
The Greek Cabinet ıs uneasy but hopeful The Servian Government 
has called up its recruits somewhaMearlier than usual, mfles and guns 
are being hurnedly purchased, and “satisfactory explanations” given 
all round Meanwhile Europe, nay all Christendom, is anxiously 
awaiting the ides of March 
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ASSUME that we may define rehgious truth as the application 
of all that may be known to the elucidation of the relation of man 
to God Religious truth ıs not of a different quality from other 
truth, but it ıs truth consecrated to a particular purpose Every- 
one ıs conscious of a certain change in the attitude of the human 
mind towards religious truth resulting from the extraordinary develop- 
ment and fresh applications of the methods of mductive science during 
the last century People may regard this change as hkely to be 
‘permanent or temporary, as favourable or unfavourable to religion, 
but the fact of the change is patent. Also it ıs practically certain that 
what is known as scientific tramimg will become more general and more 
complete and thorough The effect of the change, moreover, 1s one 
which reaches all classes, because ıt operates mdirectly as well as 
directly We have therefore to consider not only the effect on the 
student himself of his scientific traning, but also the effect of the 
student class, so influenced, on those classes which at present get no 
direct scientific tranıng In this way, by direct influence, the effect 
of scientific training filters down till it permeates all classes Moreover 
the effects are cumulative and progressive The influence therefore 
of such training to-day 1s not the same as it was thirty years ago, nor 
even as it was still more recently The effect cannot therefore be 
summarised as being this or that It is a highly complex and 
varying influence 
As the influence filters down slowly thiough the various degrees of 
education, we see to-day reproduced, in the lowest class which ıt has 
reached, almost the same argum@sts and difficulties that we heard 
thirty years ago in a higher class I listened lately to a seculanst 
orator declaiming ın a town square exactly what would have been said 
a generation ago by any educated man of that way of thinking but 
the difficulties of to-day among men of educatipn are of a different 
order 
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THE UNSETTLING BUT TEMPORARY EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
TRAINING 


It will be convenient to consider first those effects which we may 
reasonably regard as temporary, and belonging to a period of transition. 

It 1s perhaps scarcely worth while here to reproduce in any detail 
the crudeness of the difficulties to which I have referred above They 
turn, as one would expect, almost wholly on the incompatibility of the 
results of physical science with the verbal mspiration and literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture They may therefore perhaps be thought not 
strictly germane to my subject, which 1s limited to the effects of scientific 
tramimg But it is important to us all to know that in a certain 
stratum of uneducated society these difficulties are still very real, as the 
indirect results of scientific traning The pomts commonly insisted on 
are the impossibility of a sudden creation, the obvious difficulties of the 
Mosaic narratives, and the moral difficulties of the Old Testament 

But sometimes they reach a far higher level, and much thought and 
knowledge and sympathy are required to meet them I hstened some 
few years ago to one such lecturer who was refuting, and refuting very 
well, the old form of the Paleyar argument from design. “ You talk,” 
he was, in substance, saying of his imaginary antagonist, “ you talk of 
“the wonderful adaptations in the world You say that the world is 
“so exquisitely suited to its habitants, and its mhabitants to the 
“world, that the design of a great Artificer ıs manifest Of course 
“the world ıs exquisitely suited to its habitants, or ıt would not be 
“inhabited by them There spring up in the ocean creatures that can 
“live in the ocean, on dry land, things that can live on dry land, in 
“ deserts, plants that can live ın deserts, in swamps, those that can live 
“in swamps Ifa tree or an animal wee not adapted in all respects 
“to its surroundings it would die. There 1s no more design ın the eye 
“of a hawk than in the curve cr slope of a sea beach, so admirably 
“adapted to resist the waves The one is the result of the unconscious, 
“ purposeless action of the waves; the other the result of the unconscious 
“struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest” And he went 
on to speak of Design “How can mnd, will, mterfere with matter 
“and act on ıt? The action on physical matter must be physical, 
“material The world ıs one vast mechanical system. Everything 
“4s determined by what preceded ıt There ıs no room for design m 
“a world of which the supreme characteristic 1s universal physical law 
“and physical sequence It 1s only a question of complexity of 
“causation, our thoughts are thegesults of motions of the molecules 
“of the brain, and if one knew ‘All antecedents, and if our means of 
“calculation were adequate, ıt would be possible to predict all conse- 
“ quences” 

The effect of scientific traming, it will be seen, on this type of mind 
is to present to it*an alternative between natwal evolution by the 
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constant action of mvariable and unconscious forces, and supernatural 
creation with design determming each detail as the need arises, 
“Choose,” he said in fact, “between Nature acting by natural 
“mvanable laws which science unerringly reveals, and God acting 
“arbitrarily and supernaturally of whom the theologians and the 
“ priests speak Choose,” he repeated, “ between these two For there 
“45 no third alternative” And all this was not easy for his hearers to 
see through or to answer 

I am not now going to deal with the fallacy of the alternative, and 
the exclusion of the third choice, of God acting in the physical realm 
by invariable laws, some of which science 1s revealing, nor with the 
fallacy of the opposition of natural and supernatural, an antithesis as 
fatal to science as ıt 1s to theology With the method of dealing with 
men in this condition I am not now concerned But ıt is obvious 
that to assume that this alternative exhausts the possibilities is a 
barner to the reception of religious truth, and it 1s a very necessary 
part of the traming of the Christian apologist of to-day that he should be 
enabled to meet with confidence such a man on his own ground. The 
behef that men are shut up to this alternative is beyond question an 
effect on a certain class of mind of scientific training, and ıt 1s very 
unfavourable to the reception of rehgious truths, since it excludes all 
thought of God, of freedom of the will, and therefore of morahty We 
shall see later how best to deal with these difficulties 

I have purposely taken the instance of a man of far more than 
average ability, who faced his thoughts to the best of his power, who 
clearly expressed, and boldly avowed them There are very many 
more who share these impressions, but are unable to formulate them 
On them the result ıs a certam vague unexpressed materialism This 
materialism shows itself in a common attitude towards education and 
legislation It is impossible to mistake a prevailing feeling about 
education It 1s that techmical education 1s the really nation-forming 
influence, reinforced by other branches of useful knowledge, but that 
there ıs a prejudice still surviving among less advanced and old- 
fashioned minds, that not only ethical advice and rules, but actually 
speculative and dogmatic truths should be taught in schools, and for 
the sake of peace this 1s conceded for the present till the preyudice 
dies out This feeling, so far as it prevails, 1s in considerable measure 
one of the results of scientific traming, and it 1s a really dangerous 
result For if ıt reached a pomt at which a general abandonment of 
old principles in education became necessary, experience seems to show 
that national disintegration and @gutual distrust must after a time 
set in 

A similar effect of scientific trammg 1s to weaken the religious 
faculties by mere disuse In an essay, “On Teaching Natural Science 
“in Schools,” which I wrote as long ago as 1867, I find these words, and 
I cannot say the same thing better “The vague impression that 
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“reverence, faith, belief ın the unseen and the spiritual, and in truths 
“dertved from individual consciousness, are diminished, as supersti- 
“tions are diminished, by the school of science, must not be met by an 
“ offhand denial that there 1s any foundation for it , for constant dealing 
“with nature and the exercise of the mtellect alone, as contrasted with 
“humanity and the exercise of the moral feelings, unquestionably tend 
“to exclude men from the highest thoughts . The constant 
“study of one kind of evidence raises a secret disinchnation, and real 
“inaptitude for the time bemg, to accept evidence of a different kind, 
“and induces men openly or tacitly to depreciate and distrust it. 
“They are continually tempted to consider the finer mental and 
.“religrous sensibilities as useless, and as if they proved nothing 
“ They are facts, of course, but verge on fancies, and men so trained 
“have acquired a distaste for this kind of reflection, and something 
“ of contempt for 1ts value in others They seem to have raised a wall 
“between themselves and certain truths, to have dazzled their eyes 
“by a study of the glaring truths of external nature, and to be for the 
“time incapable of discerning the dimmer but nobler truths of the soul 
“and its relations ”* 

It is not for a moment to be thought that the trainmg in the 
physical sciences has in it anything ın itself demoralising,, 1t 1s simply 
that the imaginative and the mtrospective, emotional, and religious 
faculties are hable to be dwarfed by disuse 

Another result of tramıng ın scientific methods 1s still very common 
It ıs to make men profoundly dissatisfied with the methods and 
principles of much of the religious teaching that has been given them 
They have become, through their scientific traming, aware of the 
difficulty of ascertaming truth, of the many sources of error, of the 
imperfection of our faculties, senses, and judgment , they have learned 
that many theories, confidently held at one time and taught as facts, 
have been abandoned, and that we are compelled to hold many opinions 
as merely provisional, as useful colligations of facts, but as only imper- 
fectly representing those facts And to minds so trained there comes 
the conviction that much of what was taught them ın connection with 
religion was taught without due regard for accuracy and truthfulness 
And this discovery creates a strong prejudice agaist all that was 
so taught, and against all its teachers I have personally known 
distinguished men of science who have spoken to me of their early 
rehgious teaching (which was not exceptionally bad) as a cnme com- 
mtted against them—a crime which they could never forgive, and of 
which they could never obliterate the effects The Bible was “spoiled 
“for them for ever” There ıs no stronger reason for the most 
scrupulously truthful religious teaching than this terrible, and very 
common, reaction m the minds of those who have been il] taught The 
way to avoid and minimise this most serious effect of scientific trammg 
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on the reception of religious thought 1s so to teach religion in every 
home, and every school, from the infant school to the university, that 
men and women shall have as little as possible to unlearn, or, ma 
word, to prepare religious thought for scientific trammg by making the 
religious teaching truthful, and not inconsistent with scientific methods 
and results 

Closely connected with this is the effect of scientific trammg on the 
mind of a man who is too deeply religious by temperament and by 
early associations to be able to throw off with resentment the mislead- 
ing teachings of early years, but who continues to feel a life-long 
struggle between the intellect on the one hand and what he feels as a 
sort of conscience or immovable prejudice on the other The results 
of this struggle are often very sad In some minds the conviction : 
arises that religious teaching 1s irreconcilable with truth of fact, and 
that we must make up our minds to this antagonism Men may 
choose, and they themselves have chosen, and there 1s at their age no 
gomg back Of course such a conviction gives a great sense of weak- 
ness and of insecurity ın all the religious beliefs which are retained 
It induces an exaggeration of the dogmatic character of rehgious 
belief, because, as is well known, men make up for the want of 
certainty by extreme precision of statement, their minds turn away 
from fundamental truths to matters which only touch them superficially 
This makes some men very unhappy They feel in a false position, 
they dare not say to any clergyman, scarcely to any layman, what they 
thnk The effect, direct or indirect, of sound scientific trainmg in 
such cases as these 1s thus very unsettling , and such men can get no 
help from their friends who either know nothing of their difficulties, 
or who, like themselves, resolutely keep them under lock and key It 
1s plain that on them the indirect effect of scientific training 1s distinctly 
unfavourable to their reception of religious truth 

The result on the most thoughtful members of the class I am 
speaking of, men who, possessing a strong religious temperament, 
have come under the influence of scientific method 1s that they shift 
the basis of their faith They find, ın other words, that their faith 
does not really rest where they supposed ıt did To this also I shall 
recur later 

To sum up Scientific traimng accentuates Biblical difficulties , and 
demands, if faith 1s to be preserved, more thought on first principles of 
Biblical interpretation than ıs often given, ıt accounts for the strong 
materialistic bias at present felt in education , ıt weakens the religious 
faculties by leading to their disuse, ıt provokes resentment ın some 
minds against untruthful religious teaching, and ın others leads to a 
still more emphatic dogmatism of despair Nevertheless in the more 
thoughtful minds even at present scientific traming 1s leading to the 
establishment of faith on firm foundations other thaa those which had 
been undermined 
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Such seem to me to be the most obvious and general effects of 
scientific trainmg upon the reception of religious thought The mam 
thing to notice in them is that they are distinctly temporary, and 
belong to a time of transition All these effects are passing away, 
some have almost completely passed away from certain levels of 
education 


THE PERMANENT EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAINING ON 
EDUCATED MINDS IN GENERAL 


I pass on now to some of the more obvious changes which seem 


likely to be permanent 
Science has, of course, infinitely widened our conception of the _ 


universe as to its extent in space, its duration in time, and as to the 


‘ynconceivable complexity of what is spoken of as matter and ether 


By famharsıng us with infiniues of space and time ıt has also 
rendered impossible to the scienufic mind certam primitive and anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God which haunt popular religious hterature 
Science has completely altered men’s conceptions of creation Science 
tells us not of creation but of development We have to interpret 
creation in the hight of evolution, and this has strained and stretched 
the old religious philosophy Again, science has utterly indisposed 
men to rely on authority All scientific investigation rests on an 
appeal to the facts themselves It has become impossible to any 
one who has acquired the scientific standard of knowledge to rest 
content with any assertion without knowing on what facts 1t 1s based, 
and feeling that such facts and assertions are always open to 
re-examination The law of gravication is only accepted because any 
one may call it in question Any doctrine of the inspiration of Serip- 
ture can only be accepted by scientific minds on the same ground 

The scientific habit of mind compels a man to think what is implied 
in his creed and his words The one thing that such a man hates 
is “ muddle ”—a confused state of mind, that does not know on what 
its opmmions rest, or whether they rest on anything A man who has 
been really influenced by scientific trainmg demands, so far as his 
abilities go, some degree of precision, he demands accuracy and 
lucidity We may be sure that this is a permanent result of the 
extension of scientific traming It will be necessary for religious 
thought and method to be more orcerly, more lucid, more cogent, in 
the future, than 1t has been in the past 

Again, a further result has been, or surely will be, to raise the 
standard of knowledge in all matters bearmg on religion Science 
explores with such minute care into every detail, as a glance at the 
monographs of any scientific societv will show, that 1t makes men 
expect the same sort of accuracy and exhaustive care ın all those fields 
which border on religion, such as interpretation, scholarship, 
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antiquarianism, history, and finally in the statements of belief and 
of duty in the philosophy of religion, and ın the morality it mculcates 
Scientific traming disposes people to resent all that 1s shpshod, wordy, 
inaccurate This also we may be sure 1s a permanent effect 

Another result of scientific training has beer to raise a barrier more 
impassable than ever between what we know as the regions of mind. 
and matter Both regions are but very imperfectly known to us, and 
their relation to one another is still less known, but, closely as they 
are related, it ıs becoming more, and not less, impossible to bndge 
even in thought the mterval between them. Qn the one hand, it is 
mereasingly obvious every day how mtimately connected are body. 
and mind, we know how a slight lesion of the bran affects all the 
intellectual faculties of a man. and how a httle morphia may subvert ° 
even his character There are a thousand illustrations of this Again, 
all the latest speculations as to the relations of matter and ether seem 
to point to matter as a mere motion of ether But, on the other hand, 
however close the connection, it 1s impossible to bridge the interval 
between mechanism and self-consciousness Not a single step has 
been taken or imagined ın this direction. We can rmagine mechanism 
of unlimited complexity, like Professor Osborne Reynolds’ ether 
atoms (Rede Lecture, 1902), but when all is done we are plainly not 
one whit nearer the solution of the problem how this mechanism 
thinks , how it becomes self-conscious It ıs an instrument, an organ, 
a mechanism, and the more we know about it the wider 1s the gap 
that separates the mechanism from the mind that uses it This ıs 
another permanent effect of scientific trammg One sees at present 
semi-scientific people who do not feel this gap, and are dazzled by 
the httle knowledge they possess, but the effect of thorough scientific 
traimng 1s unmistakable It reveals the permanent chasm between 
the material and the spiritual 

I am tracing the permanent effects of scientific traimmg on men’s 
reception of religious truth, and one among these, closely connected 
with what has been just said, is the mcreased sense of mystery in 
the universe, and especially of the mystery m man This 
has always characterised che true men of science, and the 
wider and sounder scientific trammg becomes, the more general 
is also this sense of mystery The popular mind ıs mchined to think 
that, because we know something about stars and the earth and plants, 
practically all 1s known But to an ever wider circle of scientific 
people it 1s not our knowledge but our ignorance that 1s so surprising 
“We know in part and we prophesy in part” And therefore one 
may possess his soul in patience when listening to materialistic 
dogmatisers who seem to know everythng They are only for the 
time That which 1s permanent 1s modesty, awe, reverence for the 
mystery of things : 

A further point 1s that a real acquaintance with any branch of science 
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compels one to see that religion hes in a wholly different and still more 
important sphere One learns how to combine a very high estimate 
of the dignity and utility of science with an acknowledgment of its 
insufficiency, nay, its inappropriateness, as a guide to hfe Itisa 
mere instrument, a very important instrument, in life, but no more It 
1s not ın science that our true life consists Provided some one knows 
how to make a pump ora telegraph, and some one knows what nebulæ 
are made of, and the properties of argon, this 1s all we want It 1s 
not of importance to us as human beings that we should all have an 
independent knowledge of scientific results We can leave them to 
specialists But religion concerns us all, for it supples nothing less 
„than the inner motive to personal duty and to life Science does 
not touch directly the springs of conduct or of ethics, though ıt supplies 
much information as to consequences In fact, the more scientific 
we become, the more clearly do we learn that our scientific faculty, 
our intelligence, 1s not ourselves How easily we lay it aside like 
a tool! How mdifferent to ıt we are! But our affections, our will, 
our conscience, the rehgious faculty, this 1s central This we cannot 
lay aside, this ıs our very selves One, therefore, of the permanent 
influences of scientific traming upon men 1s to teach them how small 
a part the results of science play ın the formation of the character of 
man Scientific method is an instrument in the training of his faculties 
for advancing the utilities of life, for widening his knowledge and 
imagination, but not more 
The natural further consequence already mamfest, and hkely to 
be permanent, ıs that scientific trang is affecting the methods of 
investigation into the realm of religion, and translating them into a 
higher region, a region of the interaction of the mind and will of man 
with that of God, the supreme Mind’ The nobler, therefore, and 
wider the range of science becomes, so much the more lofty and 
ethereal does the region of religion necessarily become It ıs a region 
of mystery, but the mystery does not oppress us, because it 1s a 
mystery arising from the mutation of our faculties, and from the nature 
of our past developments Hence it would seem to be a permanent 
result of scientific training that while a man ıs made more critical and 
exigeant m examining the grounds of his religious faith, yet he is not 
thereby rendered indisposed to recognise a region in which scientific 
proof ıs inapplicable, and ın which intuition, ze, faith more or less 
verified and approved by reason, ıs supreme The conviction grows 
that there exists a reality corresponding to our moral ideals, a convic- 
tion just as strong, and just as incapable of proof, as that there exists 
a reality in matter corresponding to our sensations That this will be 
a permanent conviction, at any rate among Western minds, seems 
probable The evidence, historical and philosophical, 1s accumu- 
lating m favour of such natural religion f 
But, at the same time, a mind, affected by scientific training, apply- 
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mg itself seriously to region, almost inevitably demands simplicity 
and general principles, even amid mystery It cannot be denied 
that the scientific mind is rendered fearless, and therefore averSe to 
the refusal to investigate ultimate principles, averse to anything 
hike a timid economy of truth Hence it would seem to be a per- 
manent effect of scientific traiming on the reception of rehgious thought 
to dispose the mind not to destroy or to dissolve, but to simplify, to 
place truths in clear order and perspective, the dominant and universal 
truths before others which are derivative and partial, those which are 
true for all and for all equally before those which specially attract and 
affect mdividual minds Scientific traning thus tends also to prevent 
the disintegration of theology by excessive minuteness 


THE PROBABLE PERMANENT EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 
ON THEOLOGICAL METHODS 


Still more important ıs the revolution that scientific training 1s 
making ın theological methods, in presenting the foundations of our 
belief 

Scientific traming will not permit the question to be left in abeyance, 
as if the decision was ummportant, on what foundation, in the last 
resort, does our behef ın God and in human responsibility, rest 
Does it rest ultimately on the historical evidence for statements con- 
tamed in the Bible, or on authoritative declarations made by the 
Church? Doss it therefore share in all the weaknesses attaching 
to such authonty, and to the uncertain interpretations of poetry, 
metaphor, narrative, and the abstract terms of thought used ım other 
languages? Is theology, ın a word, an uncertain deduction from 
precarious and shifting postulates? That it 1s this m the minds of 
many persons 1s certain, who regard it therefore as scientifically worth- 
less, even if practically useful 

Now, the most permanent, and perhaps the most important, effect 
of scientific traning 1s to compel the ultimate adoption ın theology of 
some scientific method of investigation, and to force us to find some 
firm ground ın experience, and in the nature of things, for those beliefs 
which have been common to the whole human race, and form the 
foundation of ieligion The effect 1s, ın a word, to compel the treat- 
ment of theology asa science, and, so far as the method 1s applicable, 
as an inductive science None of us can as yet see all that is imphed 
in this But this at any rate can be seen that the effect ıs to compel 
us to assume the reality of the phenomena with which 1elhgious 
experience is concerned, and to make them the foundation of faith 
The prevalence of scientific method demands senous attention to the 
science of theology, as one dealing with facts of the highest 
importance , and submits to verification every stage of the inductions 
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of that science The ultimate result ıs to include religion ın the realm 
of universal law 

The consideration of this point of view, even if unfamiliar to us, 
will help us to understand the mind of the thoughtful layman whose 
°” whole education and habit of view are inductive His religion 1s a 
very real thing indeed , but ıt 1s based in reality on personal experience, 
on conscience, on his intuitive knowledge of God And much of our 
teaching seems to him to have a wholly different ongin What we 
say hangs loosely on him, lıke clothes It ıs not a part of himself, 
he does not wish to throw ıt off , ıt would make him feel naked, and 
he could not make ıt over agam for himself But for all that ıt 1s 
not really part of himself, ıt ıs not clearly co-ordinated with other 
knowledge It 1s an extra, an overcoat, a superstztzo 

The effect of scientific training ıs always to promote a search for 
continuity Whether it be the contrast between matter and force, 
solid and liquid and gaseous, animal and vegetable, natural and super- 
natural, human and divine, the scientific mind searches for transitional 
forms and conditions Hence it ıs mevitable that a change ın the view 
of revelation will take place It will lose something of its apparent 
discontinuity, and come to be regarded as an influence of the Divine 
Spirit on the Human Mind, discernible in many forms, seen in opera- 
tion “at sundry times and in divers manners” It will be seen that 
Revelation ıs part of the actual present organic process of things} 
that behind all the facts of history and observation some Purpose 1s 
discermble, and that there exists the actual working of an invisible 
God on the minds of men We shall not, therefore, repeat the mistake 
made by a certain school of naturahsts Some of them seem to have 
inferred that because there are normal influences at work tending 
slowly to modify varieties, therefore the appearance of species per 
saltum is incredible We shall not infer that because the influence 
of the Holy Spimnt ıs felt in its degree on all, therefore the doctrine 
of the Incarnate Word is incredible It is all the more assured 
thereby, and all the more intelligible 

Another great and permanent imfluence of scientific training 1s that 
it compels us to regard theology as progressive That morality is 
plogressive we now recognise, and the discovery has made the Old 
Testament intelligible But it ıs a less familiar thought that theology 
is not a closed science Of course the mass of what has to be said 
in a science so old, so world-wide, will be old, but it 1s lıke a coral 
reef there ıs always a living and fresh fringe and surface to it 
Theology always seems new and living when we ourselves regard ıt 
as in direct ielation with present facts What comes with unexpected 
force ıs the conviction that in some truth, expressed imperfectly ın 
some familiar dogmatic form, we have the key that fits the lock of 
the problem of to-day 

How much this association of the thought of progressiveness with 
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theology will affect us ıt ıs impossible to say It appears to me that 
it will mfuse into its study quite a new lfe We can tolerate any 
degree of completeness, social, ethical, scientific, theological; pro- 
vided we recognise the present condition as the pathway, and the only 
pathway, to something better But we cannot tolerate imperfection 
posing as perfection The thought of progresstveness makes theology 
alive It justifies her claim to be the queen of the sciences Progress 
cannot be limited to a few classes of study, ıt must include the highest 
of all We may put it down as one of the permanent effects of 
scientific training that the mind becomes expectant of progress, that 
1s, of more discrimmation and selection, and of more reasoned and 
sounder and wider inductions than those which have passed current 
as the theology of the past i 

This statement as to progressiveness ın theology will be perhaps 
admıtted ın general, and then denied ın any specific instance But 
we shall, ın fact, learn tolerance through science We have much to 
learn, for there ıs an immense prejudice ın favour of regarding theology 
as unprogressive And yet how atheistic is the thought of unpro- 
gressiveness, when it 1s once understood “If the Comforter,” said 
Bishop Thirlwall, “ıs really to guide men into all truth, then His later 
“lessons may well transcend His earlier” Crude and preliminary 
generalisations in theology must be superseded by later and juster 
generalisations, as in every other department of human thought 

I dwell on this progressiveness for many reasons, chiefly because 
of the extreme reluctance that will be felt to accept the statement 
that theology, at any time, cannot be more than a summary of the 
best thought on ultimate problems of man’s nature The reluctance 
will be extreme to admit a principle which may seem to: involve the 
shaking of the very foundations of religious certitude For there will 
be many who feel that all experience is in favour of the practical 
advantage of certitude It will be urged that ıt ıs in the certitude of 
the Mohammedan’s faith, or of the Romanist’s,—in the unalterability 
of their faith, the superiority to all exammnation,—that the strength 
of such faith lies Itis so Certitude in presence of ignorance makes 
devotees—but certitude in presence of knowledge makes sceptics, 
certitude under some conditions makes for strength, but under other 
conditions ıt makes for paralysis 

Another consequence of the scientific spirit, obvious indeed, but 
worth mentioning, is that our assent to some theological dogmas will 
be more confident than our assent to others It 1s a simple matter of 
observation that the factisso We are, as every one will admit, tending 
towards the holding of a few truths which we trust to more entirely, and 
towards the holding with a less tenacious grasp other opinions 
Tlustrations of the fact will occur at once to every one But the full 
significance of this fact and tts hopefulness may not at once be seen 
It was, I believe, a saying of Fichte, that “science converts faith into 
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“imsight” I take this to mean that the scientific habit of mund, 
which reasons inductively, when applied, as it must be, to the subjects 
of hurnan life and ethics, transforms the unanalytic trust in a providen- 
tial ordering of the world, which we call faith, nto a reasoned and 
*profound msight into the laws of God It means that under the 
influence of scientific method, faith grows into a reasoned perception 
of the essential and important truths of life and thought, and leads to 
the expression of these truths as reasoned certainties And it 1s 
certain that this will tend to simpl-fication of dogma and differentiation 
of certitude 
In this simplification of theology, a transformation which is being 
slowly effected before our eyes, lies, I believe, a great hope for the 
future of our Church and its theology I know that at this point we 
come to the parting of the ways At this point Samos deducit littera 
ramos 
To some temperaments ıt will seem that the present fluid state of 
religious thought calls for the more explicit, the more unhesitating, 
and the more all-embracing dogmatic teaching It will give, as they 
say, backbone to our teaching There ıs something in what they 
say That method will get hold of and guide some But I believe 
that among our people the proportion that can be so got hold of and 
guided 1s ever growing smaller, and that it 1s not in that direction that 
truth or expediency hes The fluid state of religious thought 1s no 
doubt responsible for the fact that religious principles play so small 
a part in the great politics of the world, or of a nation, or of the smaller 
politics of the home But this in its turn arises from the fact that 
the confidence in the truths of religion felt by the average man of 
the world 1s extremely weak. But if the great moral laws of God 
which sum up theology as it affects conduct, should come to be held 
with the conviction and certitude that follow great inductions per- 
petually verified, how different may be the influence of religious prin- 
ciples on a nation! It may come by this process to be really felt that 
morality ıs of the nature of things, as much as imertia or gravitation 
The tendency of scientific thought would seem to be therefore to 
concentrate certitude on a few plain and central truths, ın theology and 
ethics as in science, and to permit the acceptance of much as pro- 
visional hypothesis which up to this time ıt has been thought unfaithful 
to question We may hope for the advantages of certitude without 
its corresponding evils 
If this prospect of differentiation of certitude seems to anyone 
alarming and unsettling, I would ask him to reflect whether this 1s 
wholly unlike our Lord’s own method He placed Himself before 
His disciples, and they drew their own inferences He did not hurry 
them, and He did not coerce them Theology as He laid the 
foundation of ıt wag a gradual induction from observation, and a pro- 
gressive mterpretation of experience We cannot but admit that 
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Christian theology, as we know ıt, took its origin rather ın the mterpre- 
tation of Christ by a Church in which His Spirit was ever present to 
lead them towards truth, than ın dogmatic words from Himself so 
explicit and final as to preclude all fresh light of revelation In this 
sense 1t may be said that it 1s not the historic so much as the living 
and present Christ who is the Christ of theology The historicity of 
the historic Christ 1s not umpugned, but ıs confirmed, by this way of 
regarding the origin of Christian theology 
The harmony between the scientific and the religious mund, which 
must be the final result of the worthy study of science and religion, 
will be found ın the widest acceptance of the mutation of our faculties, 
an acceptance alike unwelcome to the student of either science alone 
or of theology alone We find ourselves in a world of physical law in 
which we find it impossible to believe in the disturbing influence of 
any outside immaterial cause which we may invoke, and we also 
find ourselves as spiritual beings closely connected with, but apart from 
matter and controlling it, and we have a first-hand conviction, which 
we cannot ignore, that our minds and spirits are related to something 
outside ourselves, and that we are members of a spiritual world, and 
under its moral laws We will be modest enough not to deny either 
‘material or spiritual world, or to regard either as excluding the other, 
though we cannot see them im relation to one another ` We will not 
consent to the negations of ether science or religion, while we accept 
thei affirmations Spiritual personality remains, and ıs a witness to 
the existence of a world other than the physical We will recall 
Matthew Arnold’s line 


Men must begin, know this, where Nature ends 


THE REMOTER EFFECTS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAINING UPON THE 
RECEPTION OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH 


There ıs another probable result of scientific traming which ıs so 
different from those I have hitherto spoken of that ıt requires a - 
separate section 

The scientific trammg of the laity inevitably mvolves on the part 
of theologians a very resolute, prolonged, and impartial exammation 
into the first principles of our religion This will require not years 
but centunes For the advance of the inductive method is m the 
same relation to Christian thought and doctrine of to-day that the 
Greek philosophy was when first ıt was brought into close contact with 
Christian thought It 1s an influence that compels the most exhaustive 
examination of first prnciples In those early centuries the Christian 
school of Alexandria had to hold its own in open ‘debate against the 
combination of Greek philosophy and Oriental mysticism, and it is 
never to be forgotten that out of that fierce discussion sprang the 
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strongest, wisest, and most durable theology the world has yet seen 
It led to the Nicene Creed The extreme freedom of discussion of 
Christendom of to-day can best be paralleled in the discussions of 
that age The Christianity of to-day 1s already brought into contact 
ith two additional solvents, the inductive philosophy, and the claims 
of natural religion as witnessed by the ancient Oriental religions, for 
the first tıme made known to the West during the last century, and 
Christianity may yet have to encounter more powerful solvents than 
these 

And the parallel with the Alexandrian age is closer than this. 
There was then, as there is now, the apparent antagonism between 
the two conceptions of God, the indwelling and the transcendent 
They are not, indeed, mutually exclusive nevertheless it ıs sub- 
stantially true that the theology of the Church, so far as it 1s popularly 
apprehended, ıs believed to rest on the latter conception, and under 
the mfluence now of science, as then of philosophy, the intellectual 
world can accept only the former One great and permanent effect 
of scientific traning ıs thus a reversion to the Greek or Eastern or 
Athanasian type of theology, and the re-interpretation of the language 
of our formulariesin that sense The religious philosophy of a religious 
man of science ıs therefore identical in some essential pomts with the 
old Greek orthodox theology That theology remains orthodox It 
has never been superseded, it has only been forgotten There 1s 
nothing to prevent our recurring to that orthodox or Johannine sim- 
phety “This Word, Who was from the beginning, Who appeared 
“as new, and yet was proved to be old, and is engendered always 
“young in the hearts of Saints, He I say was eternal” So we read 
in the Epistle to Diognetus The central doctrines of Clement and 
Athanasius, if I understand them nght, are not incompatible with the 
philosophic spirit that is the result of ductive science Science can 
contemplate the doctrine of an Eternal Word, the Teacher and Per- 
fecter of men, and can accept the doctrine of salvation as a renewal 
of our souls m holiness, and the recovery of the image of God by a 
true spiritual acquaintance with Him 

The whole conception of Evolution leads to the untversal immanence 
of God Ths 1s and must be the religion of the Evolutionist I do 
not of course say that this removes all difficulty, but it is one of the 
effects of scientific training on the reception of religious truth, that 
the only theory of God possible to the Evolutionist 1s that of the 
indwelling God The difficulty les here Evolution de-anthropo- 
morphises God, and therefore comes penlously near de-personalising 
Him Sooner or later we come to thisissue Sooner or later science 
seems to divest the God of the Evolutiomst of everything we can 
love, and of every definable or imaginable relation to the individual 
soul Reason ıs cogent, mexorable, even when faith remains God 
seems lost in the dim infinity of law which science has revealed Is 
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not then this God of the Evolutionist identical with the God of the 
Pantheist ? 

Men stand on the brink of this thought, and shudder at it, ds they 
dip their feet in its chilling stream But cross it they must, cross 
it the Church must, on the other side 1s a fath which has found as? 
yet no exponent 

This 1s, I suspect, the problem which will tax the next age The 
rest of what I have to say will consist of a few suggestions as to our 
attitude towards ıt, and its possible developments 

We must acquiesce in a totally imperfect solution Scientific tram- 
ing has mdeed done httle for us unless it has taught us that we are 
as yet almost infinitely remote from complete knowledge Verny, 
“we know in part,” and we shall do well “to prophesy ın part” If 
indeed, as the theistic theory of evolution declares, Nature ıs the 
inchoate self-expression of God, we must be still ın very early stages 
of that expression God must transcend Nature and pervade it, as 
the mind and will of man transcends his body and pervades it, and 
that in a far higher degree No cell of a human body, no microbe 
in its tissues, can interpret the personality of the whole, and we men 
simply cannot grasp the Personality of God, and His Love and 
Fatherhood, when we think of all Nature as the expression of His 
hving and acting Will 

Nevertheless, since reason and mghteousness are in man, there must 
be a rational and nghteous reality, evolving Himself in us, and since 
love ıs the best in us, there must be love in God The loving Father 
must be there, though our poor undeveloped minds cannot simul- 
taneously combine His loving fatherhood with His immanence, and 
with the uniform working of His laws of nature I know that this 
1s the problem of philosophy, the passage from the individual and 
subjective to the universal and objective It may be impossible to 
demonstrate the possibility of the passage, but without ıt there 1s no 
knowledge possible to us, and no rationality anywhere 

There ıs yet another thought for which I should wish to find 
expression 

Scientific training ıs not confined to the study of physical and 
historical science, 1t includes the scientific study of ethics It would 
be a worthy subject for examination, what ıs the effect of a systematic 
study of ethics on the reception of religious truth Iam not qualified 
to make that examination But so far as I can trace in my own mund 
the influence of such studies, elementary as mine have been, it ıs to 
give a greater confidence in the objectivity of the moral ideal, by which 
I mean the best that we are able to conceive Instead of this pre- 
senting itself to us as a mere ideal aim, it tends to come before us as a 
reality ın which our personalities are somehow bound up The 
various theories of ethics all seem to require something outside men, 
some objectivity which embraces them all There is something which 
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cannot be explained by utihtarianism, or hedonism, or mtution, or 
their combination There must be something behind Now if this 
1s so 1ħ any degree it makes the moral ideal much more than an ideal, 
it assures us that what we call an ideal is really a power working in 
*and for us all And there ıs no such source of sustained energy as 
this behef If, mdeed, scientific traimng ıs found to have this effect 
it 1s a true ally of religion And it ıs so primarily because ıt helps 
us to explain the lowest by the Highest, to see Nature as destined to 
find its explanation and meaning m that supreme moral reality of 
which we have become convinced, and not to see Nature as the 
mexplicable development of intricate mechanical laws I say, “ Nature 
“as destined to find,” for ıt ıs umpossible in the midst of the vast 
eons of evolutionary progress to anticipate the finding But this con- 
viction of evolution, combined with the conviction of a moral ideal, 
gives us an assurance of our faith It appears to me, but I know that 
here I am travelling outside both the range of my proper subject and 
my special studies, that the scientific study of ethics will find a solid 
basis for that characteristic of all religions that the mduividual feels 
himself bound to some wider community, whether family or nation or 
race, personified in some Being whom to know and to serve is man’s 
natural duty At our present stage such personification is regarded 
by philosophers as an idealisation, it will perhaps eventually be 
regarded in the opposite hght, that the reality of that Person is the 
cause of our feeling so bound to Him The early religions may then 
eventually be seen to have had indeed the limitations of tnbahsm 
and nationalism, but to have been the anticipations of a universal and 
world-wide kingdom of God 
I can cordially adopt the final words of the late Professor Henry 
Sidgwick in his work on the Methods of Ethics — 
“The whole system of our beliefs as to the intrinsic reasonableness 
of conduct must fall without a hypothesis, unverifiable by experience, 
“reconciling the individual with the Universal Reason, without a 
“behef, in some form or other, that the moral order, which we see 
“imperfectly realised in this actual world, ıs yet actually perfect If 
“we reject this belief, we may perhaps still find in the non-moral 
“universe an adequate object for the Speculative Reason, capable of 
“being in some sense ultimately understood But the Cosmos of Duty 
“ıs thus really reduced to a Chaos and the prolonged effort of the 
“human intellect to frame a perfect ideal of rational conduct 1s seen 
“to have been foredoomed to inevitable failure ” * 

I venture on these general an-cipations because scientific method 
always seems to lead towards general laws and comprehensive views 
And if scientific method 1s profcundly to affect rehgious thought, ıt 
would therefore seem probable that some general feeling of brother- 
hood will grow among men, and some general recognition of God as 


* Methods of Etttcs, p 474, ed 1874. 
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the Source of all Life, and the Revealer of all Truth, through His 
Son, and the Worker in everyone through His indwelling Spint 
We shall, I believe, become through scientific methods assured that 
we are parts of a whole which 1s realising itself, in us and without us, 
and this assurance 1s a sohd basis for the reception of religious truth, 

There 1s, lastly, a new science coming to its birth, the scientific study 
of the nature and the value of religious experience, of which we have 
received the latest instalment in Professor James's Gefford Lectures. 
What 1s to be the attitude of religious men towards this new science? 
A saying of Agassiz is the best indication what that attitude ought 
not to be He said that the reception of scientific discoveries 
generally passed through three stages first, men said, “It 1s not 
“true”, next, “It ıs contrary to religion”, and then, “ Everybody 
“knew ıt before” It may be hoped that the effect of scientific train- 
ing on us all will prevent our receiving this new science in this old 
spirit. We may be sure that so far as our faith 1s ın correspondence 
with truth and reality ıt will be able to absorb all new truth which 
may be laid open to ts, and1t cannot be ın the interest of the truth to 
avoid examination , nor in the interests of light to prefer darkness 

No scientific tramıng and no scientific results can ever obscure our 
inner conviction of the need of righteousness, and of the supremacy 
of the moral law, and if scientific trammg tends to enthrone this law 
as supreme in our lives, we may welcome it as a great educator of the 
mind of man for the reception of religious truth 


J M Witsow 
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N his speech to the Master Builders’ Association in Dublin on the 
12th of last month, Sir Antony MacDonnell said. “ There has 
“lately sprung up among us ın Ireland a spint of hopefulness which has 
“been absent from the land too long” It so happens that hopefulness 
is the one blessing which has never been absent from the land Ireland 
has been the Pandora’s box among nations, everything but hope has 
left her, and hope has lived on only as by mracle And yet Sir Antony 
MacDonnell ın a sense was justified A great change has come over 
Ireland in the dark years since Parnell’s death Thrown back 
upon itself, the national spirit has developed an unexpected strength 
Never since the English began their blundering over the country has 
she been so conscious of her own nationality and of the inherent 
distinctions that mark her off from her mvaders The perception of 
her inward strength and of the resources which she possesses ın herself 
quite independently of the English “ partnership” has come to her as 
never before since her art, her literature and her modes of hfe and 
thought were suddenly checked by the blighting touch of the alien 
race Seven centuries of varied misery have passed over her since 
then, and at times she has Jain, in Gavan Duffy’s words, lke a corpse 
on the dissecting table But now we see a strange revival, and that at 
her darkest hour, when by the perfidy of her supposed friends m the 
Liberal Party itself her last great hope appeared to be obliterated The 
spirit of the nation 1s awake again It is revealing itself in the eager 
revival of the national language, which law and society had stifled 
almost out of existence, it 1s revealing itself in the passionate study 
of the national traditions, symbolism and myths, ın the recovery of the 
national arts, and in the national inspiration of poets, the most 
distinctive of any that now use our common language 
This 1s, of course, the most important evidence of Ireland’s new 
life—important because the mind of a people ıs the only thing that 
counts in the long run, and this intellectual movement has penetrated 
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very deeply, not being in any way confined to the hterary classes 
But side by side with this, so closely connected at certain points as to 
be inseparable from it, runs the great movement for the development 
of Insh produce—all that system of organisation, instruction, 
encouragement, and trust which mses to the mind at the mention of 
Mr Horace Plunkett’s name Whether Mr Plunkett chooses to class 
himself politically as a Nationalist or not, does not ın the least matter 
His object 1s national The object of these co-operative societies, 
creameries, poultry farms, bee-keeping, fruit growing, lace making, 
carpentering, carpet weaving, Raffeisen banks, ‘village hbraries, village 
music and dancing, and metal work 1s simply to make Ireland better 
worth living ın and to keep the people ın their own land The whole 
movement 1s inspired by the same ideal of nationalism as the intellectual 
and artistic revival , and, indeed, one of Ireland’s best poets 1s also one 
of Mr Plunkett’s best orgamisers In these ways the nation, thrown 
in upon itself, has been working out its own salvation, as every nation 
and person must ‘These are things that will go on, no matter what the 
policy of the predominant and ill-assorted partner may be Nor will 
anyone deny the great opportunities for the higher national life offered 
first by Gladstone’s legislation and later by Mr Balfour's The Irish 
Church Act, the Land Law of 1881, the subsequent Land Purchase 
Acts, the Local Government Act of 1898, the creation of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and of the Department of Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction on the lines of the “Recess Commuttee’s ” report 
—each of these has struck a cham from the Irish spit, each has 
given a freedom of opportunity that Englısh policy had before denied, 
and the people have been quick to make the utmost of each concession 
There ıs no doubt as to the issue now No amount of Coercion Acts 
can stop it The Local Government Act destroyed the last strong- 
hold of the “Enghsh garrison” but two The land and the Castle 
remain Over the land the struggle may last fifty years, or even a 
century still, but the forces that will overwhelm landlordism are already 
at work and they are wresistible When the land ıs won, the Castle, 
with its record of one-sided admmustration, polluted justice, packed 
juries, and Sheridan abominations which continue to this day, will 
either collapse of itself or remain as a byword of impotence 

These things must happen, the only question 1s as to the date and 
method, but to that question’ the answers are many There 1s still a 
party that looks to “physical force” to hurry things on There is a 
large party that vainly looks to “compulsion by law,” as though 
bayonets would ever be used against landlords as they have been used 
countless times against tenants There is the party that disregards 
equally England’s justice and England’s good intent, being satisfied to 
let things work themselves slowly out, provided Ireland pursues her own 
course and seeks no favour Into the midst of this situation .Captain 
Shawe Taylors Conference was suddenly sprung, and contrary to 
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every forecast the “ Dunraven Treaty ” emerged The meeting of that 
Conference between the hostile classes of tenants and landlords, and 
the possibility of commg to terms of any kind are events more 
significant than the terms themselves They are full of hgh promise 
for the future But for the moment the chief interest before the 
United Kingdom 1s the question how far those terms will be embodied 
in Mr Wyndham’s Irish Land Bill, the main Bill of the session If 
the Government build up a measure that shall be satisfying and just, 
upon the lines of the Treaty, Ireland will secure a peace that she has 
not known since the mvasion If not, the old struggle will go on, 
though perhaps not upon the same lines, for in that case, probably for 
the first time in history, the Britssh Government will have rejected a 
demand that comes from the landlords and the people combined 
The two main terms of the Treaty are generally known It is 
proposed that each landlord should receive such a capital sum as, if 
invested at 3 per cent (or at 31⁄4 per cent if guaranteed by the State), 
would produce his present income on the “ second-term ” rents or their 
fair equivalent, 10 per cent bemg deducted for the present cost of 
collection Second-term rents are the rents fixed for the second period 
of 15 years since the passing of the Land Law of 1881, and they imply 
an average reduction of 38 per cent upon the rents of 1880 The 
other main clause in the Treaty concerns the tenants As it ıs the 
most difficult and obscure part of the Treaty it may be given in full — 


That the amount of the purchase money payable by the tenants 
should be extended over a series of years, and be at such a rate 
ın respect of principal and interest as will at once secure a reduction 
of not less than 15 per cent or more than 25 per cent on second- 
term rents or ther fair eqwvalent, with further periodical 
reductions as under existing Land Purchase Acts, until such time 
as the Treasury 1s satisfied that the loan has been repaid This 
may involve some assistance from the State beyond the use of its 
credit, which, under circumstances hereiafter mentioned, we 
consider may reasonably be granted 


The phrase about “further periodical reductions” refers to the 
system of “decadal reductions” introduced by Mr Gerald Balfour’s 
Land Act of 1896, and does not affect the main position But the whole 
clause 1s obscure because the average tenant’s point of view has been 
taken, and the average tenant thinks more of an immediate reduction 
of rent than of the capital sum which he will ultimately have to pay 
for the purchase of his holding, or of the number of years over which 
the payment must be extended Both these points, which are vital for 
the tenant’s interests, are left absolutely to the tender mercy of the 
Treasury The tenant remains in ignorance as to the number of years’ 
purchase which he will ultimately have paid for his holding when ıt 
comes into his possession, and of the length of that “series of years ” 
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over which his payment may be distributed till the capital sum 1s 
worked off by the sinking fund : 

The worst of this obscurity is that it also obscures just the very 
point about which the British taxpayer 1s most anxious He wants to_ 
know what the thing will cost him, what the State bonus will be Gf 
there 1s to be a bonus at all) to make up the difference between the 
landlord’s income and the tenant’s terminal annuity, or between the 
landlord’s caprtal sum and the tenant’s capital payment As landlords 
and tenants seem willing to patch up their old quarrel if he will help 
them, the British taxpayer is willing to give something for peace, but 
it must be something definite, and not too much For the sake of 
eternal peace, he might be induced to give the cost of five months, 
war in South Africa, let us say, but nothing would persuade him to 
give the cost of ten months’ war 

From the Treaty itself we can get hardly any light upon the difficulty 
reasonably raised by the British taxpayer Let us take the simplest 
imaginable case—a case in which a landlord is receiving £10 as his 
second-term rate Deduct 10 per cent for his estimated cost of 
collection at present, and he must receive a sum which will secure him 
£9 a year rf vested at 3 per cent, or at 344 per cent if guaranteed 
by the State That is to say he must receive 4300 or 4277 as the 
case may be, in other words, ın round figures, he must receive 33 years’ 
purchase of £9 in one case and 30 years’ purchase in the other, or 
if his gross income of £10 be taken as the basis, he receives 30 years’ 
purchase ın the one case and 28 in the other Anyhow, the landlord 
comes off well Probably there 1s not an estate in Ireland that would 
fetch 30 years’ purchase in the open market The Congested Districts 
Board gave 16 years’ purchase for the Dillon estates The ruling 
price lately has been a little under 18 years It is true that before the 
late war the land stock stood at a premium, and landlords could get 
what was really equivalent to about 23 years’ purchase, and ıt 1s also 
true that hitherto the landlords who have sold have generally been 
the very rich who did not want to be bothered with the land any 
more, or the very poor who were obliged to sell for what they could get 
But ıt ıs almost certain that the average price of the land in the open 
market 1s not above 20 years’ purchase, and any landlord who got 
25 years’ would bless himself or the Commissioners 

The landlord, therefore, with a capital sum which we may put at 
28 or 30 years’ purchase at the lowest, comes off remarkably well 
It is an essential part of the Treaty that he should His advantage 
represents the inducement to him to sell, and to quicken this induce- 
ment the Treaty limits this advantage to five years after the passing 
of the Act The inducement ıs the substitute for “compulsion,” and 
without this inducement the whole scheme falls to the ground, and 
the Act will only be like other Land Purchase Acts, moving surely, but 
so slowly that it will take two or three generations to work the settle- 
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ment out That is one of the questions for the Government- will 
they offer the landlords this inducement to sell, or will they throw 
them back upon a system which probably leads to violence and 
mevitably leads to loss? Under the inducement certainly five-sixths 
of Insh landlords would hasten to sell The outstanding sixth would 
find themselves obliged to sell whether they liked ıt or not Besides, 
we must not forget that the “third term” for fixing rents ıs only eight 
years ahead, and 38 per cent has been knocked off by the previous 
terms For the landlord the present opportunity 1s literally golden 
The tenant’s position under the example given 1s, unhappily, clear 
only in one point He now pays 410 as his second-term rent, and 
„a5 he ıs to obtain from 15 to 25 per cent reduction on that, we may 
put his payment at 48 a year, that £8 being made up of interest and 
sinking fund But there ıs nothing in the Treaty to show what capital 
sum that sinking fund ıs to make up, nor over how many years ıt 1s to 
be distributed In other words, we cannot tell from the Treaty how 
many years’ purchase it 1s proposed that the tenant should pay, nor 
how long he may be given to pay ıt Both these points, as I said, are 
left to the tender mercy of the Treasury Most tenants, no doubt, 
would be willing to secure a present reduction of their rent by handing 
on a share of the purchase to the posterity which will so enormously 
benefit by the change But even if the series of years over which 
repayment by the smking fund ıs to be spread be extended to the 
extreme hmıt of 97 years suggested by The O’Conor Don, the tenant 
certainly has a right to know to what capital sum—that 1s to say, to 
how many years’ purchase—this clause in the Treaty would bind him 
Tull this is known, ıt ıs, of course, mpossible to estimate what the 
State bonus must be, ıf the State is willing to give a bonus at all In 
the given example of a gross rental of 410, ıf the landlord ıs to 
receve 49 and the tenant to pay 48, the State would simply have to 
pay £I or IO per cent of the gross rent, if the arrangement were to 
go on for ever The total 1ental concerned in Ireland is an unknown 
quantity, but probably about £5,000,000 a year (less rather than more) 
is fairly near the mark The State bonus in that case would therefore 
be £500,000 a year if the arrangement were to be eternal But then 
the tenant’s £8 includes a sinking fund, and till the amount for which 
that sinking fund ıs provided and the number of years over which it 1s 
to be extended are fixed, it ıs impossible to calculate how much 
more than £500,000 a year the State bonus would have to be Mr. 
Michael Davitt, for instance, taking the tenant’s fair share of the 
transaction at 1734 years’ purchase, and assuming that the 
landlord obtams 30 years’ purchase, puts the capital bonus at 
about £60,000,000, takmg the annual rental at £5,000,000 
Mr T W Russell, on the other hand, in a speech delivered 
at Saintfield on October rth last year, the proposals of 
which have been very closely followed by the Conference, 
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maintained that the tenants might fairly be called on to pay 23 years’ 
purchase, whilst the landlords could be bought out at 28 years’ 
purchase Of the 590,000 holdings ın Ireland, if we set aside small 
gardens and labourers’ plots, as well as the 72,000 which are being 
already purchased by occupying owners, only about 430,000 remain to 
be dealt with, and their annual rental is put by Mr Russell at 
44,143,000 The bonus therefore required to bridge the gap between 
the tenants’ payment and the landlords’ receipts would on this 
reckoning amount to 5 years’ purchase of little over £4,000,000, or let 
us say 420,500,000 ın all This would imply a payment by the State 
of about £650,000 a year as a maximum, and this maximum would 
be termmable and only gradually approached, for the process of trans- 
ference must necessarily be slow, and the debt would disappear ın 
about 73 years, if arranged upon the most recent system of land 
purchase 
When two leading authorities differ so considerably, the truth 
‘probably les between them, but withm those limits, whatever the 
State bonus might be, there 1s ne occasion to be alarmed at its amount 
If once the land question were settled, the saving ın the country’s 
administration would soon ease the burden of the State At present 
Ireland has as large a police force as ‘London, though practically the 
only crime in Ireland is agrarian Of the £1,125,000 expended on this 
force annually, at least £700,000 a year mght be saved within a 
few years, to say nothing of reductions ın the Castle government The 
question now 1s, will the Government have the courage to grasp their 
oppoitumty? Ireland does not ask for a grant in charity or as a matter 
of generosity, but of justice For yeas past she has been paying 
taxation far beyond her due proportion, as was shown by the examina- 
tion into the “ Financial Relations” The grant would only give her 
back her own, and we need not call to mind the crippling laws and 
persecution which for centuries have kept her in poverty and unrest 
There 1s now a chance of terminating an intolerable situation There 
need be no talk of gratitude (the meanest and, happily, the rarest of 
the petty virtues), but at all events peace would follow justice, and a 
new chapter in Irish history would at last begin 
I recognise all the dangers of peasant proprietors Personally | 
regret that Mr Michael Davitt, in spite of his influence ın the country, 
` has been unable to win disciples by his advocacy of land nationalisation 
But provided the peasant 1s protected against the usurer and “ gombeen 
“man,” as Sr Antony MacDonnell msisted in his Dublin speech of 
February 12th, by some such enactment as the Homestead Law of the 
United States and Canada, the other dangers of the system are still 
far ahead, and may be averted, for with steady cultivation in place of 
a method which allows the land to go to waste every fifteen years so 
as to secure a reduction of rent, the country 1s well able to support a 
far larger population than at present When the occupiers of the farms 
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feel assured that their payments to the State will be unalterable and 
will end in possession , when the Congested Districts are redistributed 
and the few outstanding evicted tenants reinstated, when the present 
landlords realise that there 1s no necessary hostility between them- 
selves and the rest of the population, but that ıt remains with them to 
use their regular incomes and thei higher education for the advantage 
of their common country, when an Irishman who takes service under 
the Dublin Government will no longer be branded as a “ National 
“ Scott,” one can imagine a country proceeding with hopeful develop- 
ment along lines of its own and towards an ideal all the more worthy 
of devotion because it has not been imposed upon it by a more 
numerous and wealthier race Elevated in thought by universities 
“that shall be truly national, and mvigorated by arts and industries that 
may be pursued without human degradation, Ireland will retain an 
identity of her own and her immemorial charm, whilst she becomes one 
of the most enviable countries of the globe instead of the most 
distressful Now ıs the chance of taking a long step towards that ideal 
Will our Ministers have the wisdom and courage to catch such an 
opportunity as ıt hurries by? 
HENRY W NEVINSON 


A MANOR IN TOURAINE. 


(LA COMMANDERIE DE BALLAN) 


I. 


N old irregular house, a long grey line in the hollow, founded by 
the Templars some eight hundred years ago and fimished 
yesterday In 1189, Henry II of England lay there for a mght, 
very sick, on his way to die at Chinon The house was then a Com- 
manderie of the Knights-Templar we know how they perished! In 
all ages, I think, patriotism in France has shown two sides—two faces, 
if you will, the one aristocratic, desing the advancement of the nation 
by means of an é/zte, a chosen few, to whose perfection the common 
sort was sacrificed, the other, essentially popular, full of dreams and 
visions, plotting a general happiness and justice made absolute on earth. 
The Templars were of the former party Early in the fourteenth 
century, a democratic king made a clean-sweep of them, confiscated 
their wealth and left our Commanderie to bear an empty name. Doubt- 
less, at the moment, King Philip was as full of virtuous schemes as— 
shall we say M Combes? A volume of documents, edited by Renan, 
shows the wise uses to which the French Government intended to put 
this lucky pot-ful of treasure there 1s a plan for popular education, 
elaborated by a certain Pierre Du Bois, which we might read to-day, 
with colleges for women, scholarships for lady doctors, an Order of 
Nursing Sisters to be sent out to the Colonies—all strangely modern 
for 1306 Hugh schools for boys and girls, with special facilities for 
studying the natural and moral sciences, Were to be established in the 
existing Commanderies But nothing came of ıt, of course, and no 
one knows exactly what hole ın fourteenth century finance was stopped 
by the nuggets of the unfortunate Knights-Templar 
Nor do we know what became of our Commanderie The manor 
house, no doubt, of some small Tourangeau chevalier For five hundred 


years a mist envelops ıt The nineteenth century was to raise its 
fortunes 
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One of Napoleon’s marshals had a son—himself a Prince and a 
soldier—unhappily married to a lady of unattractive virtue A nervous, 
artisttc, rascible man, he went about still seeking his ideal, cercuct 
rudens querens quem devoret He found :t, unfortunately for her, m 

* the maiden daughter of one of his old frends Often have I heard of 
a certain dinner party given by the girl’s father—an old general—in 
honour of the Prince, and how the guests waited in the stiff yellow 
Empire salon, where the clock on the chimneypiece struck, first the 
half-hour, then the hour, and yet the Prince never appeared, and still 
the young hostess lmgered in her Cressing-room At last the dreadful 
truth burst upon the hungry and anxious company—they had eloped 
together! 

* Save for this one great slp ın conduct, the lady was a saint—a 
mute inglorious George Ehot She reclaimed her lover, whose courses 
up to that tıme had been of the most devious, and showed him the 
sweetness of a calm, domestic life She even reconciled him with his 
virtuous spouse, and if, as I fear, she broke her father’s heart, she lived 
to be blessed by the family she had outraged Society in France still 
bore traces of the recent upheaval of the Revolution , the rule of morals 
was relaxed, and passion was held a great excuse The lady’s 
character and her lover’s rank and fidelity combined to attenuate their 
fault people ended by thinking of her asa sort of morganatic wife She 
would say sometimes to her partner in guilt “My dear, you must not 
“neglect the good Princess Remember she has always the first claim 
“on your attention” If, thus despatched to his duties, he stayed too 
long at home, the Prince’s lawful helpmeet would remark one day 
“ Mon amı it 1s a long time since you looked after your plantations at 
“the Commanderie” There ıs a beautiful old romance by Mane de 
France called Eliduc, or the Man with Two Wives With no less 
gracious a courtesy, no less delicate a sense of a rival’s due and a lover's 
duty, did these two mmeteenth century ladies grace a difficult, an 
impossible, position 

The Prince had bought our ancient manor house to hide therein his 
unespouséd saint He rebuilt the tumbling walls, restored roof and 
ceilings , 1t was he no doubt who drained the fish pond which used to 
stand so close to the front door He made the place a little paradise 
He was nich, he sent all over both worlds, old and new, for rare trees 
to plant the hilly park which rises about the small grey priory, gently 
swelling to a rım of oakwoods all around The park 1s, as it were, 
a wide and shallow valley from which the rıver has long disappeared, 
leaving only a tmy streamlet which trickles through the softest 
lawns, planted now with groups of silvery Atlas cedars, with old 
hollow’ chestnuts which—they, at least—must ‘date back some two 
hundred years, so far have they gone ım the sere and yellow leaf, with 
Californian cypresses which flame all autumn until their fiery needles 
rust and fall, with strange pines that grow in a pyramid , with deodoras 
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and monkey-trees from India, with copper beech and silvery maple. 
He stocked the place with antelopes, guanacos, and llamas, quaint, sly 
creatures, housed ın folds under the spreading trees, that would*come 
to the palings and feed, tame and timid, from their lady’s hand And 
here, as quiet and lonely as Adam and Eve ın their garden, lived these 
unlawful lovers, eteinally sequestered He, indeed, had his excursions 
and forthgoings, incidental to the existence of a Man with Two Wives, 
but she, poor soul, wiapt in a veil of tender shame, dared not show her 
face beyond the unfenced boundaries of her woods, and did by stealth 
her very deeds of mercy 

Some fifty yeais ago, both Prince and lady died The house and 
lands then came by purchase into the hands of some friends of mine 
who have considerably extended the lands of ther domain The elder 
brother married an exquisite young soczétazre of the Comédie Francaise 
—a young lady, pure as pearl, good as gold, of a sort rare, though not 
impossible, upon the stage in France To this paradise of the Com- 
manderie he brought his young wife , but—alas for our terrestrial Edens! 
—she died there before the year was out When the widower followed 
her, he left the house to his younger brother, whose daughter 1s mistress 
of the manor house to-day 

As ıt stood when it came into her hands, the Commanderie was a fit 
pavilion for a pair of lovers, but scarcely the hospitable home of a 
numerous family Much of it had to be rebuilt and much restored A 
storey was added One day, when the masons were taking down an ugly 
plaster ceiling from a small room in the tower, there underneath they 
found, still solid, still fresh and clear, the ancient beams and roof-trees 
of the thirteenth century, pamted with the coats-of-arms of the long- 
vanished Knights-Templar 


II 


It ıs in autumn that you should visit the Commanderie The house, 
still relatively small, ıs picturesque, a long irregular priory or manor 
house, with lancet chapel-windows at one end, and ın the centre a 
jutting pseudo-gothic turret that masks the staircase With its mul- 
honed windows and grey walls hung with crimson creeper, it looks at 
first sight rather Scotch or English than French The lawn that spreads 
in front confirms the impression Our lawns in France are generally 
left to grow for hay, and stand tall with flowers and seeding-grasses, 
save for a band clean shaven near the house But my friend here is of 
Lord Bacon’s thinking “That nothing is more Pleasant to the Eye 
“than Greene Grasse kept finely shorn” A velvet lawn stretches 
between the infrequent lovely beds heaped so high, where the tall 
cannas outflame the red and orange of the woods, where pale-blue plum- 
bagos, yellow canariensis, and violet clematis, twining over hop-poles, 
fall in loose garlands and festoons like coloured fountains of flowers. 
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So the lawn sweeps up the slope till 1t meets a glade of oak-trees, starred 
thickly under foot with crimson cyclamen Beyond a wandeung path 
the odk-wood crowns the height 
So much for the view from the front, east and west, the park 
*stretches, occupying a combe between the wooded slopes Turning 
east, you cross the moat, mseparable from every ancient manor-house in 
France, pass the orangery with its terrace, where the trees stand out 
m pots all summer, and so arrive at a series of large walled gardens or 
potagers You enter by a rcsarzum where, well to the south, sheltered 
by stone walls draped with peaches in espaher, the roses grow profusely, 
not trained over balls or arches, nor cut into standards, but somewhat 
wild and bushy, just as Nature made them Invisible at their feet flat 
beds of mignonette, verbena, violet and hehotrope give odour, for the 
rose ıs a fast flower of its smell, as Lord Bacon noticed (when writing 
of gardens one may surely quote him twice) “And you may walk by 
“a whole row of them and find nothing of their sweetness” From the 
rose garden starts a long rectangle of three walled fotagers in a sute, 
opening into each other like a set of state rooms The walls of all alike 
are trained and pleached with fruit-trees, and more especially, in this 
first one, with vines trellises of grapes, purple and white, and that 
small golden sort, called Chasselas, whose flavour is perhaps un- 
rivalled The three gardens communicate by means of arched gate- 
ways, through these—nght through from end to end— runs a broad 
gravelled walk, set on either side with deep, high banks of common 
flowers for cutting, such as roses, chrysanthemums, zinnias, asters, phlox, 
dahlias, and cannas, tall Paris daisies, freesias and autumn lilies Be- 
hind this varied screen stretch the beds of fruit and vegetables, 
strawberries and raspberries, which ripen on into latest autumn, melons 
and asparagus, artichokes and cardoons, green peas, French beans and 
scarlet runners—such, in fact, as make some decorative show , for this 
first garden is a favourite place for sheltered walking To the second 
potager are relegated the salads of different sorts lettuce and romane, 
spinach and sorrel, scarole, celery and chicory, capucin’s beard and dette 
and endive, while in the third grow the cabbages, carrots, turnips, 
parsmps, Japanese crosnes, Jeiusalem artichokes, Brussels sprouts, 
onions, leeks, potatoes and their kind Above the suite of gardens, which 
occupy the lower slope of a gentle nse, runs a natural fringe of copse- 
wood, below, the white high road from Tours to Ballan divides them 
from a considerable vmeyard which bears, on a little holm, a fourth 
walled garden or cZos, filled with orchard trees of a finer sort than those 
planted everywhere about the fields, especially sacred to those golden 
plums for which the country round Tours ıs celebrated 
The small estate of the Commandene comprises some two hundred 
and forty acres (96 hectares), of which fifty-five are laid out ın park 
or woods, forty in pasture, thirty-five in vineyards, eighty in arable 
land for corn, about thirty ın orchards and gardens It has amused me 
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to compare this distribution with that of Ausomus’ eredzolus or small 
family estate which, though ıt seemed a very little property in Roman 
Gaul, was more than twice as large as the Commanderie The fourth 
century poet, who takes us into his confidence on all occasions, does not 
forget to lay before us the plan of his ancestral inheritance near® 
Bordeaux He had some fifty acres of pasture, one hundred acres of 
vineyard, two hundred acres of corn land, and about as much forest as 
cultivated land But to return to modern times and the Comman- 
dene The vineyards, with their five-and-thirty acres, cover far less 
space than formerly, for in October, 1885, the dreaded phylloxera made 
its appearance in Touraine, surely and gradually spreading desolation 
All the vineyards of the estate before us have been replanted 1n the last 
eight years with American roots, which are invulnerable to the trans- 
atlantic pest, and chiefly with Rugestrzs and Rzparza, especially the 
vine of the latter sort called Glozve de Tourarne On these are grafted 
the native vines—the expense of the whole process of uprooting, plough- 
ing, planting and grafting being computed at not less than sixty pounds 
sterling for the hectare of two and a half English acres After four 
or five years the new plants begin to yield abundantly, especially if 
they are budded with the prohfic vines of the country, the purple 
Gros lot or white Folle Blanche, either of which produces an excellent 
vin ordimaire At the Commandenie, where the grafts are all of the 
finer sort, the yield, in the best years, does not exceed some forty hecto- 
litres to the hectare 

Some twenty years ago this little town of Ballan was a place of great 
prosperity Every sunny slope all round was planted with the vine 
The grapes of the country, besides filling the local vats, command a 
good price at Saumur, a neighbouring town wherein ıs manufactured 
much so-called champagne, which wine, outside its natural borders, is 
best made from the light heady vintage of these parts Without 
any disguise or taking of names in vain, the vines of the Loire pro- 
duce many a famous wine—the golden effervescing Vouvray, and an 
excellent claret, at Chinon and Joué But alas, since 1890, many a 
prosperous vineyard has been a wilderness, or planted at best with 
garden stuff or corn , the peasant-farmers no longer make a fortune each 
September, they barely grow for their own use some acre or so of 
vineyard, which, under their rustic treatment, rarely yields more than 
fifteen hectoltres of wine Ballan still keeps its air of solid comfort, its 
handsome cottages of white stone roofed with slate, its teeming vat in 
every cellar, 1ts orchards laden with fruit But alas! money 1s no longer 
so flush ın every pocket, for no crop replaces the prosperity given by the 
grape You know a wine-growing village when you enter ıt by an air of 
universal well-being, and also by the industrious habrts of the dwellers 
therein, for the vine demands unremutting care and attention, especially 
am the months of January, April, June, September and October. 
Suppose a farmer to grow, beside his vineyard, a field or two of corn, 
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an acre or so of hay and some potatoes and turnips (and what farmer 
can grow less?) You will see, 1f you count the times of sowing and 
reaping, that he can have little tıme to play the John-o’-Dreams 
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Close to the kitchen gardens of the Commanderie hes the farmyard, 
a picturesque and pleasant place where I love to loiter of an afternoon 
In the middle stands a squat round tower of considerable girth What- 
ever ıt was of old, gateway, tower, or Colombarium, to-day it 1s a dairy, 
chosen for this office on account of tne mighty thickness of 11s walls and 
gonsequent evenness of the temperature withnm The vaulted roof of 
the ground floor is hned, lıke the walls, with bright enamelled tiles, 
blue and green, the flags are laid with such evenness that not a 
cranny of dust can shelter there, tabies of lava support the spotless 
vessels for the milk, the churns ana separators are as neat and dainty 
as if they stood there not for use but for ornament How different from 
the rough and (truth to tell) the grimy floors, the squalid deal bench, the 
primitive churns and presses of our wind-beaten mountain durous in 
Auvergne! 

True, that down here 1n the plains there 1s less milk to care for The 
excellent Norman cows of the Commanderie give, ın favourable circum- 
stances, as much as twenty litres of milk a day, whereas our hard- 
worked, curly-coated, red Cantal kine seldom yield more than eight, 
but then Madame Langeac has a hundred or so of them in her rude 
granges at Olmet, and the herd 1s larger still at Comblat across the 
valley, while the handsome gothic cow-house of the Commanderie 
counts but one-and-twenty beasts, luxur-ously housed, ten on either side 
the central gallery or platform And this ıs a large Vacherze for 
Touraine A farm of fifty or sixty acres here possesses barely half-a- 
dozen cows, for while in Auvergne the cattle are the mainstay of an 
estate devoted to pasture, here, in th:s land of corn and wine, they are 
just the purveyors of the household dairy Neither cheese nor butter 
1s a great source of profit, and the cows never work in the fields 

Next to the cow-house stands a building of great importance the 
wine-press with its cellar for the vats The cylinders merely caress 
their ripest loads of grapes, which, broken by the mass of their own 
weight, yield the sweetest of their juice for the mére-goutte, mother of 
wines of choice But the wzn-de-presse, or usual red wime, tonic, and 
(when new) a little harsh, is crushed from the fruit by the great rollers 
which bruise the pulp, break the skins, shatter the pips and extract the 
secret tannin from them all The mére-goutte ıs all perfume and 
aroma, the vzn-de-presse is stronger and has more body A wise hand 
often delicately doses a mixture of the two, endowered with the qualities 
of either, one-fourth of the sharper wine added to the mére-goutte 
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I always used to think that red wine was made from purple grapes, 
and white wine from white ones , so 1t was, no doubt, until, in 1688, Dom 
Péngnon, abbot of Haut Vilhers, m Champagne, mvented our modern 
wine of champagne, which 1s made from black grapes The difference 
hes in the treatment, not in the colour of the skm the white wine 1s® 
drawn off the solid residue before ıt enters into fermentation, the 
red wine stands and soaks in the qualities of the aromatic detritus from 
which it has been crushed red wine must evidently be more impregnate 
with tannin After the juice has been decanted, white or red, a great 
body of pulp remains, still flush and full of alcohol, rich in perfume and 
savour If youadda little water to this mass, having well broken it up— 
if on the moriow you add again a little more, and so on, until you reach 
about one-sixth the volume of the juice you have drawn off, if then 
you let the hquor stand for ten days or so to ferment, before you decant 
it into barrels which you keep hermetically sealed, you may obtain ın 
this way an excellent light drink, called pzgzette, or sometimes merely 
Za boisson, much used by farmers and labourers ın France, con- 
taming about seven or eight per cent of alcohol It ıs the 
equivalent of our small beer But often (though not at the 
Commandenie) ın countries like Tourame, where the alcoholic value 
of the grape ıs generally low, the good innocent piquette ıs sacrificed 
to what 1s called the second wine, or vex de sucre, or vin de mare, 
which ıs obtained by the fermentation of sugared water added to the 
pulp I fear that men of scrence—especially Chaptal and Parmentier— 
are responsible for this practice, which ıs a tampering with Bacchus 
It has, however, the practical result of raising by some three per cent 
the amount of alcohol, so as to make a second wine which simulates the 
natural juice In cold and rainy seasons, when the fruit ripens ull, even 
the first loads of grapes are often powdered with sugar which, while it 
counteracts thew acidity, increases the strength of the liquid In the 
last resort, the wine is drawn off, and the pulp which remains 1s 
frequently made into food for cattle This latter is an excellent 
practice - A great chemist of my acquaintance (ın point of fact my 
husband, Emile Duclaux) asserts that alcohol should form a part of all 
food for cattle, beng in fact an unrivalled and easily digested aliment, 
when economically dosed by the scientific hand As for the wine, it 
sells at any price from 20 or 30 francs a hectolitre for the coarse rustic 
kinds to several hundreds of francs for the same amount of a choicer 
sort, such as ıs made at the Commanderie 

Beyond the press, the far end of the farmyard 1s formed by a row 
of light neat sheds for carts and tools, and a barn—far smaller than our 
Cantal granges Opposite the cow-house stands the duck pond and 
the fowl pen—loud with the cries of geese, turkeys, ducks, fowls, and 
pigeons All told, the fowl-yard counts some five hundred birds But 
all are not here The ducks swim on the moat, the turkeys occupy, on 
a green slope of the park, one of those folds wherein some fifty years 
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ago the antelopes used to arch their lovely necks As we pass it, a 
brooding turkey-hen emits a strange mournful call Another hures her 
nestlitgs swiftly under her wings For see! there aloft, poised in the 
blue, so high, so high overhead, that blot of steady black ıs the watching 
*buzzard 


IV 


Let us leave the farm and the farmyard and pass through the gardens 
to the house, sleeping ın the sunlight in its coat of many colours—ivy, 
virginia creeper, wistaria, and iose, let us turn down the green valley 
of the park towards the village or small town of Ballan The top- 
most edges of the combe are covered on either hand with copsewoods 
of oak Great Spanish chestnuts, hollow and discrowned, stand about 
the first green edges of the turf, especially on the northern side of the 
tiny stieamlet which, m the patient course of untold centuries, has 
scooped out this sheltered bottom Below the chestnuts stand a group 
or two of stately Atlas cedars which even in broad daylight seem to 
keep a perpetual moonbeam glinting on their silvered branches The 
grass les plain in the bottom, where zhe son of the house has planned a 
tennis court, beyond runs the brook whose banks are planted with 
huge deciduous cypresses from Louisiana, magnificently hectic in the 
flush of their decay There is no better tree for contaming a wandering 
stream on its course through a valley, for the strong roots 
run together in a natural dyke on e:ther side the bed, and few trees 
are more beautiful between September and All Saints, when the bald 
cypress (as ıt 1s misnamed) rivals in splendour the maple or the cherry 
I wonder it 1s not more usually planted in the milder regions of the 
South of England, whose warm, moist climate would permit its growth 
The Louisiana cypress fears a heavy frost, a rigorous winter, but st 
would prosper ın Dorset, ın Devon or in Cornwall as ıt prospers ın 
Touraine, and is not only a magnificent ornament, but an unexampled 
drainer of a marshy region 

A mile through the park and half a mile through woods and fields 
brings us to the pleasant little place of Ballan—a “ gros bourg,” as they 
say in France, something between a village and atown How charming 
are the gros dourgs of Tourame—-Vouvray and Montrichard, Savon- 
niéres or Ballan—with their neat white houses built of freestone topped 
with slate, the trellised vine up the front, the flowers in the garden, the 
fruit-trees everywhere! They have brought prosperity to the very brink 
of poetry Once I spent five weeks in the village of Chenonceau, hving 
at the village inn, a humble place enough at the sign of the “Bon 
“Laboureur” The rooms were rough and homely with tiled floors, 
straw bottomed chairs and old-fashioned furniture of waxed walnut, 
but seldom have I dmed better than mm that rustic parlour The 
tenderest fowls, the most melting and juicy of melons and green peas, 
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the freshest eggs for boiling o1 for breakmg in an omelette, the most 
savoury 7z/Zetzes, the hghtest white bread with fresh yellow butter, the 
tastiest ham, the richest abundance of peaches, grapes, plums and pears, 
composed our rustic diet To know a country-side one must know 
every class in it, therefore, not content with some twelve summers” 
experience of life in a manor, or with my five weeks ın a village inn, I 
have written to a friend of mine (for before her marriage she hvedgfive 
years ın my service) who ıs the daughter of a small peasant farmer in 
Touraine, asking her to send me the daily bill of fare in a cottage 
She replies “The peasants live uncommonly well in Touraine Two 
“or three times a day, accoiding to the season, they have an excellent 
“ meal consisting of soup—generally cabbage-soup—followed by a dish 
“of beans and bacon, or a ragout of mutton, or a piece of braised beef, 
“ or may be a fricassee of veal or a cvet of rabbit, but meat of some sort, 
“and very seldom merely bacon, for dessert, they have goat’s milk 
“ cheese, for every farm has its goats, with fruit, and plenty of common 
“red wine, for every cottage has tts acre or so of vineyard” 

In fact, by force of circumstance, every dweller in Touiaine becomes 
for the time being more or less of an epicure To arrive there in 
October from our Cantal mountains 1s a startling change of scene On 
our summits, perhaps, already the snow has shed its first fresh whiteness , 
a few pears and apples ripen reluctant ın the orchards, and if the 
garden yield us carrots and cabbage we scarcely dream of more In 
Touraine the very hillsides run down with bunches of ripe grapes, the 
fruit-trees by the road bow beneath a weight of pears and plums The 
peaches hang against the garden walls, the raspberry-canes are rosy 
still with frat It seems a Paradise of plenty and mellow fruitfulness 
And there would be a blank mgratitude in taking no delight ın these 
rich offerings of Mother Earth It is natural here that one’s fancy should 
play about the preparation of a future meal, we feed the turkeys with 
walnuts all October to ensure a feast for Martinmas, we walk in the 
potager and criticise the matting of the handsome cardons, we see to 
the banking of the celery So near to such an ample Nature, a sort of 
poetry invades these homely details, and the daily meal becomes, not 
just a dinner, but a pious banquet offered.up ın praise of Ceres 
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My friend of the Commanderie has kindly obtained from the Mazrze 
of Ballan a hst of the different estates and properties which compose 
the commune a total computed at some six thousand, five hundred 
acres There are eighteen estates of more than thirty hectares (75 
acres), there are seventy-five farms between ten and thirty hectares, and 
one hundred and thirty-two small cottage farms between one and ten 
hectares (from two and a half to twenty-five acres}—which 1s to say, 
that there are in all two hundred and twenty-five landlords in a com- 
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mune which counts only four hundred and fifty voters, every second 
man is a person of property! The population of farm-labourers and 
servants is therefore small and exclusively employed on the few large 
estates My other formant (the peasant farmer’s daughter) writes - 
“To work a small farm to profit, the family of the farmer must suffice. 
“ Even ina largish property—25 hectares (about sixty-three acres)—you 
“can manage with two men, two women, and two horses (Admure the 
“ progression!) The cows here do no field work and are kept for milk 
“and meat Onafarm of this size, you should have six good Normandy 
“ cows, two or three goats, two pigs, plenty of rabbits and fowls The 
“heifers arrive at a profitable age when they are two to three years 
“old, they should then bear a calf each spring, when the calf is from 
“six to eight weeks old, you should sell ıt to the butcher for from thirty 
“to fifty francs, if the animal turn the scale alive at fifty kilos The 
“mother will now give milk for another five months The goats also 
“are useful, a she-goat gives at least three htres of mlk a day The 
“little round flat cream-cheeses made from goats’ milk are sold at 14d 
“each in summer, 3d a piece in winter, and are a considerable source 
“of profit As for the land, we sow it ina rotation of crops firstly, we 
“sow wheat in the autumn, on which we sow in March a crop of clover 
“to follow the harvest, then in late autumn we sow barley, after the 
“barley 1s reaped, in the following summer, you should let the land rest 
“a year before you sow with wheat again in October (This fallacy of 
“ fallow lands still obtains among the lower class in France, though the 
“Agricultural Schools have taught the well-to-do farmer to exact a 
“harvest every year from land enriched with chemical manures, or 
“ refreshed by an occasional crop of clover ploughed into the soil while 
“green, between harvest and seed-time But, to resume) The clover 
“as for feeding the cows Here they do not live im the fields as in 
“ Auvergne, but chiefly ın the stables. In the summer we feed them 
“three times a day with beetroot or turnip-tops, cabbage, and 
“clover, m the winter we make a good soup of wheat- 
“chaff, bran, beetroots, and a sort of oil-cake made by the 
“crushed pulp of the walnuts from the oul-press; boiling water is 
“poured on this, and it 1s left to ferment for two hours before, just 
“slightly warm, it is given to the cows in the stable They have this 
“soup twice a day, and the rest of the time we give them every two 
“hours a manger-full of dned clover, cabbage-leaves and chopped 
“straw” There is no hay, you observe, in this substantial diet Nor 
does she speak of the large yellow pumpkins which, ın the greater part 
of Touraine, are so useful a food for cattle At the Commaridene, 
the beasts graze the pastures ın summer, and ın winter are fed on hay, 
chopped straw, beetroot soup, or potatoes, boiled Jerusalem artichokes, 
mangel-wurzel and swede, made mto a warm pottage How our 
neighbours at Olmet would stare if I suggested a purée of vegetables 
for the cows! 
VOL LXXXIII 24 
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A large famıly ıs a source of wealth to the farmer, who has to pay 
five pounds a year to his herdboy or goose girl, ten or twelve pounds 
a year to the maid who helps his wife, and srxteen pounds a year to 
every labourer and ploughboy, m addition to ther keep So when 
the farmer really zs a farmer and cultivates his neighbour’s land, his 
quiver is well plentshed, as ın Auvergne But ın Touraine the 
peasant works on his own land , and the dread of having to divide that 
treasured morsel, dearer than wife or child, sorely limits his descend- 
ants A law permitting a greater freedom in the making of wills would 
certainly be followed by an immediate increase in the rural population 
The French as a nation are lovers of children and hoarders of money 
Who would not multiply the curly heads around the bowl of cabbage- 
soup, and save by the same stroke the money spent in wages? t 

A labourer living and eating ın his own cottage earns in Touraine, 
as a rule, some two and thirty pounds a year, or 1s paid for piece-woik 
at a rate of threepence an hour The rate of wages 1s to me a mystery 
In our poor and lonely mountains of the Cantal, the farm-hand 1s better 
paid than m this fertile paradise of mild Tourame, three hours from 
Pars A long course of medieval studies has left no doubt m my mind 
that ın the fourteenth, and even ın the fifteenth century, the rural class 
of the population was far better paid and far wealthier, in relation to the 
rest of society, than 1s the case to-day Never perhaps have the poor 
been poorer than in the last four hundred years—the era of polite 
civihsation And yet the peasant of Touraine ıs not a Socialist 
Patient, thrifty, humorous, deliberate, and practical, he takes things as 
they are and finds them, on the whole, not amiss 

Positive and superstitious, slow and sure, subtle and independent, 
the labourer of Touraime 1s a character apart, so different from the 
rough and genial farmers of the Cantal that it seems strange to think 
that one and the other are just peasants of Central France The elder 
women of Touraine are dignified and lovely to behold in their long 
circular cloaks of black cloth, and the fine couch of muslin that dis- 
creetly veils the hair One charming young girl, born to this decorous 
and damty costume, used to wear on Sundays (when I knew her) a 
singular erection of chip, ostrich feathers out of curl, and pink muslin 
convolvulus One day I regretted the earlier head-dress She replied 
“ Never again, Madame, never agam! The‘first day I went into Tours 
“settled all that Those idle people on the Rue Royale looked at me 
“with a sort of pity (or, perhaps, as you say, Ma’am, it was admiration, 
“but I found it very wounding), as if I existed just for their entertain- 
“ment, and not on my own account” The little speech, with its fierce 
mdependence, was quite as good a piece of local colour as the cap 
Jeannette was a person of a refined and delicate temperament, not un- 
common in Touraine, and full of quaint niceties of thought, feeling and 
expression , but, for all that, she had some vulgar failings of her class , 
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she was fond of money and superstitious She was quite aware of the 
first farlmg, and was sensitive enough to appreciate the beauty of dis- 
iterestedness , sometimes she would say, as 1f she complained of some 
ehereditary malady “It grieves me to beso avaricious! But something 
“mside me pushes me that way” She never, I think, discovered that 
she was superstitious, deeming rather the people of Pars a foolhardy 
race for not takmg certam obvious precautions Jeannette, 
for mstance, would not have marned into a family of which any member 
was afflicted with red hair, and when I admired the shade we politely 
call Venetian, she would exclam “Everyone knows the meanmg of 
“red hair There’s a sorcerer m ¢hat family!” And once, when I 
changed house, I found the poor child Had loosed her pursestrings to 
buy a pullet, which she sacrificed ın my new bedroom, letting at least 
one spot of the blood fall on the fresh planks—* for the house 1s new,” 
she said, “and someone must die ın it before the year’s out, better ıt 
“should be the pullet than Madame!” She used to tell me all her 
dreams, and would come to me weeping ın a morning if she had 
dreamed of pearls, a marriage, or I thmk it was cornflowers—some 
unlucky blossom She had two books m her possession One (a sort 
of mumbo-yumbo, treasured from pure devotedness) was my Life of 
Renan ‘The other, much thumbed and tattered from long use, was La 
Clef des Songes 
I suppose such devotion to fetiches must exhaust the religious faculty, 
for lıke many superstitious persons, Jeannette was not pious She had 
in her something stiffly, Puritanically virtuous She was loyal, honest, 
upright, quarrelsome, affectionate, precise While she delicately 
dawdled through her work, her mnd was not idle, she had that 
thoughtful mward habit combined with a faculty of sharp observation, 
which I have often noticed in the peasant class She had a great love 
of justice, but especially as ıt affected herself Having been at one 
moment exposed to a baseless calumny, when it was at last cleared up, 
she burst into tears and exclaimed “Ce pauv Dreyfus!” Suddenly 
she understood the case 
If I have drawn her portrait here, it 1s because Jeannette is just a 
specimen of the peasant of Touraime She made me understand and 
touch, as it were, certain features of her local class For mstance, that 
passionate love of amusement which shows itself ın summer dances on 
the green (the heaviest old Tourangeau farmer can dance hke any 
sylph) In winter time, the same bent appears in the endless repartee 
and story-telhng round a neighbour’s hearth of evenings, when they 
gather for Ja verllée “ At least we are not dull in Touraine,” Jeannette 
used to say, “and we are well-housed, in our nice little stone houses, 
“with the roof stuffed full of hay and grain on the top of us You must 
“sleep on a sixth floor in Paris to really understand the heat of summer 
“ or the winter’s cold” 
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VI. 


The city of Tours stands im a fertile plam of chalk some three 
hundred feet above sea level—a plain which ıs diversified by tha 
frequent valleys of considerable rivers The huge and turbid Love, 
the winding Indre, the clear green Cher, so wide, and yet at ease in 
its pebbly bed , a little further off the Creuse and the Vienne All are 
great bodies of water which elsewhere give their names to whole 
departments Most of these rivers are accompanied, on one side at least, 
some little way inland, by a steep rocky ndge of friable white tufa 
whose natural caverns are frequently inhabited, enlarged and made into 
comfortable dwellings by modern troglodytes, so easy to manipulatesis 
the soft chalky stone, therein dwell the thrifty peasants, as cosy as a 
weevil ın a cheese These coteaux, or long level lines of low-banked 
hills, are peculiar, I think, to France and common ın every part of ıt 
if they he to the north, they are generally covered by a natural copse- 
wood , if they slope to the south, well set to the sun, they form a perfect 
nursery for the vine Near Ballan, the coteaux of the Cher grow an 
excellent red wine, the banks of the Lore produce the sparkling 
golden Vouvray, at Chinon, on the Indre, the vines give a claret 
celebrated ın the South of France Chinon, indeed, which hes a little 
south of Ballan, is the richest part of all the plam The ample garden: 
of France, beloved of Rabelais, ıt 1s a land of mch dessert wine and 
walnuts, grapes and almonds, plums and pears If you pass in 
September, the orchards present a busy scene, the yellow Catherine 
plums are there ın their perfection of mellow ripeness , they are gathered: 
by hand with dainty care, laid to dry in the sun on wicker trays or 
hurdles, and baked several times ın a baker’s oven before they issue 
m the shape of dried fruit for the table m winter, the famous “ Pruneaux 
“de Tours” Not only the Catherine plum, chiefly grown for drying, 
but the delicious Reine Claude, golden hued and splashed with carmine, 
the Agen plum that’s red and blue, and the Golden Drop, abound in 
these orchards, for the hardy- plum-tree, that will grow anywhere, 
demands for its perfection a land of wide airy valleys and low-lying 
southern slopes The plum is made for Touraine and Touraine for the 
plum, *tis a happy marrage In autumn, when the orchards drop 
with fruit, when the slopes are covered with the turning vine, when 
the laden pear-trees stand round the fields growing high with maize 
and clover, sown for fodder after early harvest , when every farmyard, ur 
the angle of its wall, shows a huge heap of those great mbbed and golden. 
gourds, large enough to contain the fairy coach of Cinderella, which 

: feed the kine with pumpkin soup all winter , then the plain of Touraine, 
únder its customary sky of sunny grey, has a beauty of its own, drawn 
from its great wide rivers, its rocky, cavernous cliffs, its smiling valleys, 
its ridges of copsewood, its great forests of Loches and Amboise, and 
above all from that mdescribable grace ın the he of the land which 
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satisfies the eye with scant diversity Arthur Young may declare it “a 
“dead, flat, unpleasant country—a level of burnt russet meadow,” and 
affirm the landscape to be “more uninterestmg than I could have 


. thought it possible for the vicimty of a great river to be” We will 


dare to differ For one season of the year at least, Tourame 1s 
beautiful! 


VIL 


The kings of France always thought so Ther castles he all round 
Lovely Amboise, on the Loire, still belongs to the family of Bourbon- 
Orleans , but the Republic holds what time has left of Loches, so lordly 
throned above the Indre, with Blois, and the remains of Plessis 
Beautiful Chenonceaux, built across the Cher, has lately been sold to a 
millionaire from Cuba Other foreigners last year settled at Azay-le- 
Rideau, the fairest, to my thmkuing, of all the so-called castles of the 
Loire , for there the Indre seems to eddy round the deserted palace of 
the Sleeping Beauty The huge feudal pile which dominates the Loire 
at Langeais belongs to a Protestant banker from the Havre Villandry, 
Moncontour, have been purchased by wealthy families whose arms 
were unknown a hundred yearsago Luynes alone still belongs to the 
Ducal house which bears 1ts name 

All of these castles, and a hundred smaller ones, down to our small 
Commanderie, or the toy-castle of La Carte, near Ballan, have a grace 
and a dignity of their own, untouched by thei change of fortunes 
Fallen from their antique state, they appear to possess the power of 
ennobling their possessors And as the sea-shell models to its form 
the wandering fish that dwells therein by choice, so these old houses, 
representing an ideal annihilated by frequent revolutions, have silently 
re-fashioned the sort of aristocracy for which they were created Their 
ancient walls can find no great change between the present and the past 
To make the resemblance all the closer, there has arisen during the last 
few years n Francé, especially since the Dreyfus trial, a semblance of 
civil strife, a shadow of those wars of Religion with which these old 
stones are so familar And if as yet no Huguenot gentlemen dangle 
anew from the iron balconies of Amboise, it ıs perhaps from no want 
of a will to string them there on the part of their orthodox neighbours. 

Life in any of these chateaux, on either side of the abyss, 1s much 
the same, indeed, much the same life has been led in rural France by 
the upper classes since the very days of the Roman Empire The 
letters of Ausonius, written in the fourth century , or the Victorial of Don 
Pedro Nifio, a Spanish knight who visited a castle m Normandy some 
thousand years later, each alike presents a picture which varies ın no 
essential point from that which we behold in any important country 
house to-day 

The letters of Ausonims introduce us to the brillant villas that 
adorned ın Gallo-Roman times the banks of the Garonne—villas that 
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were rather palazzı, as they say in Italy to-day, with thei picture 
galleries, libraries, bathrooms, and loggias adorned with statues Round 
them extended noble gardens, like the gardens of Versailles ôr St 
Cloud, with artificial lakes and canals, chpped yews ın figures, rows of | 
marble busts, and some httle sun-proof grove of Ilex where 
Pan for ever plays a flute grown green with moss Just as 
ın our days, the farm adjoined the villa, with its rickyards and sheep- 
folds, 1ts barns, stables, and wmepress But if the exterior form of 
things was little different, still more striking ıs the social resemblance 
Then, as now, the men of the household rose early for a morning’s 
hunting before the mid-day meal, visitors called after lunch, partook 
of a hght refreshment, strolled with their hosts about the park and 
gardens After their departure, then, as now, guests and hosts alike 
retired to write their letters Not every day of old came and went the 
post, and the missives ıt brought and took were more studied and wittier 
than our hasty messages to-day Then, as now, the upper class in 
France was passionately fond of music, and that, too, was a resource 
—the instruments indeed were a little different, being “ lyres as big as 
“carts,” says Ammianus Marcellinus, and hydraulic organs But the 
pleasure and the habit were the same On most afternoons, some of 
the guests of a large party were busy with music, or perhaps with the 
preparations for private theatricals, which then, as now, were a frequent 
entertainment in a country house Paulus, of Saintes, brought with him 
to Lucamacus a farce of his own composition for the delectation of 
Ausonus and his guests While these were occupied in music or 
reciting, others were driving, or playing at tennis (Paulinus, of Pella, 
sent to Rome for his tennis balls), and others again were planning some 
mighty race of cars To-day they are motor-cars,—and there 1s all the 
difference 

After dinner, reading and conversation were the order of the day. 
Then, as now, the women were well to the fore The wife of Ausonius 
wrote poetry, his daughter attended a course of University lectures, 
his aunt was a lady doctor Depend upon it, in any age these clever 
Frenchwomen could always hold their own! While some of the hosts 
of Lucamiacus sat talking round the lamp, others read the last new 
books , more often, someone read aloud to a circle of ladies busy with 
their needlework - just as to-mght! In a quiet corner, dice and tric- 
trac claimed their devotees Ausonius does not speak of bridge or 
boston 

Life in the upper class has little changed in Galia! We find a 
greater difference if we compare our modern round of days and works 
with the picture offered ın the Victorial In 1406, the chateau of Séri- 
fontaine was no less hospitable than Lucaniacus, “ and as well mounted,” 
says the chronicler, “as any mansion ın Paris ,” the pleasures of hunt- 
ing and shooting, the extreme love and exquisite practice of music, the 
light and almost constant art of conversation are alike in the one as in 
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the other There ıs the same delightful courtesy, the same universal 
amiability of temper But ın the medieval picture there is, perhaps 
(witht a wilding grace and fantasy, which are not now ın fashion), a lack 
of that sober, solid culture, that fund of judgment and good sense so 


* oddly mrxed with triviality, which 12 the days of Ausonius, as ın our 


own, seem to me distinctive of society in France 

In all the comfortable bourgeozs houses that I visit, as in the manor 
of Tourame, life runs as easy, as regular, as 1f on wheels of clockwork 
This same ease and elasticity struck the excellent Don Pedro Niño 
“ Could it last for ever,” said he, “such as 1t 1s, a man would not desire 
“another Paradise” Everyone seems pleased and happy, and I have 
long since come to the conclusion that the real Art the real Wealth of 
France, are just this universal amiabil:ty of temper Nothing happens, 
yet everyone seems busy and amused The young people shoot and 
play ‘tennis of mornings (they still play tennis in France) or ride their 
bicycles (there is an evident progress on Lucaniacus!) or mount their 
horses , the elders write letters, read the papers, stroll ın the grounds, 
eat grapes from the trellis for a morning “cure,” the ladies smile and 
sit about arrayed in wonderful mormng gowns embroidering strips of 
mysterious and beautiful needlework. A great capacity for sitting 
about and smiling, an ability to embroider anything from a shoe-bag to 
a set of curtains, ıs part of the equipment of every well-bred French- 
woman Lunch reunites the scattered elements and is rich ın animated 
conversation, gossip, news, discussion, gibes, laughing protests, enthusi- 
astic exvoleés, learned disquisitions, sparkling or ironic repartee, 
valuable information , for conversation in all 1ts branches 1s the national 
game in France, played on all occasions by both sexes (especially 
together), and they are as clever here and as easily first as we in the 
cricket field. After lunch the time runs, with scarce a variation, as ıt 
ran at Lucaniacus, or at Sérifontaine, save that in the last few years 
the general adoption of the motor-car has vastly increased the circle of 
possible visits and excursions The letters to wnte, the game of 
tennis, the stroll m the grounds, the hour of music remain unchanged. 
Frenchwomen are far superior at the piano to Enghshwomen or Italians , 
every little circle possesses 1ts musician of considerable merit, and in 
almost every country house we may be sure of finding at least one lady, 
reading her music as lightly as her novel, and possessing a vast repertory 
of symphonies and sonatas which she plays with a just and fine under- 
standmg How many an enchanted hour will she while away with 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, César Franck, or, perhaps, the idol of 
the hour, Claude Debussy! 

Even as the dice tables and trictrac stood ready of old for the guests 
of Lucaniacus, so ın every French country house to-day there 1s an 
orgy of mnocent card playmg Such mysteries of Chimese bézique, 
boston, bridge (played any time these dozen years or more in France), 
immense and complicated patiences which take five packs of cards. 
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Meanwhile, I sit in a corner, very quiet, lost in a volume of Balzac, and 
a sweet aged voice calls to me “Quelle triste vieillesse vous vous pré- 
“ parez, mon enfant!” Ah, sweet aged voice that I shall never “hear 
again, your echo mings still for me ın all the rooms of the Commanderie! 


Vill 


In every French country house of this early twentieth century we 
shall find, however, one great and noble preoccupation which took but 
little of the time or expenditure of those earlier societies with which 
I have compared our contemporaries The sense of Charity, of social, 
service, of solidarity or fraternity—call ıt what you will—the intimate 
feeling of our duty to our neighbour ın all his troubles and trials—is a 
strong moral feature ın the life of France to-day On either side of the 
political and moral gulf which divides society, the same sentiment exists, 
with different applications On the Cathohc and royalist side, the most 
noble sacrifices will be made to support the Sisters in their work of 
education and nursing, gieat sums will be given to the Brotherhood of 
Christian Doctrine or to the Little Sisters of the Poor The organisa- 
tion of the Catholic Church is beyond all praise—every charitable 
impulse of the human heart can find therein its channel, and work the 
maximum of effect without let or hindrance On the other side, on 
our side, the canalisation 1s not so perfect People have to dig their 
trench and lay their pipes before they can turn on their supphes A 
great deal 1s left to individual effort Schools, Créches, Nursing Homes, 
popular colleges, are founded and supported with a passion, a constant 
sacrifice, which has in it, with the dignity of charity, all the enthusiasm 
of a noble sport How happy were the world if well-doing should 
become the pastime and the passion of the future! 

My friends of the Commandene have founded and endowed a cottage 
hospital, a perfect model of cheerfulness and hygiene With its wide 
windows, its inner gallery for walking, its charmmg white bedrooms, 
its cane armchairs and sofas set about in the garden, where the woods 
and vines are always fair to see, with its friendly Sisters ın their white 
corneties, and its mild fresh aur, the Hospetalzté of Ballan appears less 
a place to be ill ın than most evidently a place to get well in There ıs 
an operating theatre (as bright and speckless as the rest) with a private 
bedroom for paying guests and this ıs by no means the least service 
rendered, for the farmers of Touraine, well off and independent, are 
wholly without provision im their homes for the weeks which follow, 
for instance, the necessary infliction of any large flesh wound. too 
often in their homes the microbe finds out that open door In the 
winter and spring, when pneumonia and influenza work their will, the 
httle hospital can contain some ten or eleven invalids It 1s emptied 
im the warm summer months and serves, when there are no sick in 
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Ballan, as a convalescent home for many a worn-out shop-girl or dress- 
makers apprentice from Paris 

Sometimes, in the httle hospital, I see a vision of a social peace which 
, still seems too far removed from this lovely, humane, courteous, benefi- 
cent, and yet, in so far as politics are concerned (and here religion 1s a 
branch of politics) this most choleric and disputatious land of France 
Built and endowed by a Jewess, visited and approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, 1ts white dormitories show the Sisters of St Joseph 
and the Socialist doctor standing hand-in-hand round the bedside of 
the sick “Ah me!” say I, “might I live to see the day when the whole 
“of France should imitate this manor in Touraine!” But history tells 
me that, in France, at least, the lion will never le down with the lamb— 
for at heart the lion 1s always afraid that its neighbour may take an 
unfair advantage of the situation 

MARY DUCLAUX 


THE LABOURER AND THE LAW. 


OME weeks ago I delivered a lecture under the auspices of the 
Settlement at Canning Town toa working class audience Those 
who listened were mostly dock labourers and gas workers, the tone of 
the meeting was mainly “ Labour,” the subject of the lecture, which 
was to form the introduction to a discussion, was the state of the law 
relating to labour disputes I have been asked by the Editor of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to reproduce the substance of what I said as 
“nearly as possible as I said ıt, and this I shall try to do 
I ventured to begin by pomting out that the chief necessity of a 
Labour Party at the present time was to cultivate the art of thmking 
clearly about what it wanted It seemed to me, looking on as an 
outsider, that one reason why the Independent Labour Party was 
making but little progress m the constituencies towards obtaming the 
confidence of the labouring classes themselves was just the want of 
such clear thinking The programmes put forward were confined to 
a single class of topics, and took but little account of the position of 
the nation in the world, and the extraordinary difficulties which the 
nation had to deal with if ıt was to maimtam that position In short 
the programme of the Labour Party appeared to be deficient ın scope 
But it was not merely a wider pomt of view that the Labour Party 
required in order to succeed. What seemed to be wanted, at least so it 
struck the onlooker, was a closer scrutiny of their own case by the 
labour representatives For want of this they seemed to be unable, 
except in a few constituencies, to get hold and keep hold of ther own 
class They did not seem to have the material which was necessary 
uf they were to succeed ın persuading the public to assent to large 
proposals for social reform I did not know that I could help materi- 
ally, but I came before them that evening to talk with them about 
one particular topic of this nature, the situation which had ansen out 
of the recent decisions of the Courts on labour questions I was gomg 
to talk to them in the fashion to which I was most accustomed, the dry 
one of a lawyer I stood there not as the advocate of either side, not 
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as having any claim to be their representative, but simply seeking to 
thresh out the truth Now the truth was often very difficult to reach, 
and în this case it was rather more than usually concealed 

I will try to reproduce as nearly as possible ım the language used 
my attempt at an explanation of the legal position, and the remedy 
for it. The lecture was followed by keen discussion, and ın the event 
there was more agreement than 1s usual on such occasions 

We began by talking of certain recent decisions of the Courts, and 
of the important controversy which had arisen as to the effect 
of the decision of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case, 
a decision which had since been followed by claims successfully based 
on it by the Taff Vale Railway Company The House of Lords, 
differing from the Court of Appeal, held that a Trade Union, registered 
under the Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1876, can be sued in its 
registered name The House of Lords was quite aware that 
Parlament, or rather some prominent members of it who more than 
thirty years ago introduced the Bill which subsequently became law as 
the Trade Union Act, 1871, had talked of saving Trade Unions from 
being sued ın a corporate capacity, but they pointed out that 
the language that the Legislature had ultimately settled on was 
not consistent, and that there were sections in the Act of 1871 which 
did treat a Trade Union as lable to penalties in 1ts quasi-corporate 
character, and as capable of beng a party to proceedings They 
held that a Trade Union, whether registered or unregistered, could 
be sued ın a proper form of proceeding Now this decision, so 
I went on, 1s not likely to be altered by the Legislature, any more than 
1s the law as laid down by the House of Lords upon the second point 
which was involved Ifa millionaire sends his carriage to the station 
to meet a guest, and his coachman drives clumsily, the millionaire is 
held hable, notwithstanding that he may have given the strictest 
directions to his coachman to drive carefully, and to avoid the very 
mistake which has led to the running over of somebody on the road 
Why should a Trade Union be in any different position? It 1s true 
that ther agents, assuming these agents to have done unlawful acts, 
may have been warned not to do them, just as the millonaire’s coach- 
man may have been warned to avoid running over people But in 
both cases, if the agents, while they are acting within the scope of 
their employment—in other words, are in course of accomphshing 
what they are employed to do—commut a legal wrong, the principal 
1s held hable The reason ıs that having delegated a part of the 
business he must be treated as responsible for what happened in the 
course of the business which ıs his, although he has delegated it 
instead of doing it himself This principle may be open to criticism, 
and has indeed been subjected to criticism in many cases. 
But the answer has always been that considerations of public 
policy make it expedient that the law should be so, and ıt is not likely 
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that Parhament will ever alter the general principle For a Trade 
Umon to claim an exemption which neither a millionaire nor an 
individual labourer could assert a ght to, would be to set up a claim 
of privilege, and this the Trade Unions are not hkely to do So far 
_ as I have seen, their officers are an exceptionally shrewd and sensible 
` set of men, and not at all hkely to put their case in a false position 
when they have once realised that to set up this claim really amounts 
to a demand of privilege There 1s a very natural desire on the part 
of Trade Unions to keep their benefit funds free from habihty The 
only way to do this ıs to separate the benefit organisation from the 
Union organisation This may be a difficult thing, but it seems to 
me that this has got to be done 2f you are to get out of difficulties 
which le deeper down than even the fact that the House of Lords 
decided the Taff Vale case as it did 
Let us pass, then, from what 1s after all a question which turns on 
technicalities to another question, which is one of substance—the 
question of the actions for which people may be rendered lable ın the 
course cf trade disputes These actions assume the form either of 
refusal to work with blacklegs, or of picketing There may be lawful 
tefusal to work with blacklegs, and there may be lawful picketing 
But there may also, according to some of the decisions, and fo. that 
matter according to common sense, be unlawful things done in 
connection with both Now I am going to try to explain, not what 
the law 1s on these two topics, because I am driven to say that I do 
not know what 1t 1s, but how the law has got into its present condition 
Let us take first unlawful combination That some sorts of com- 
bination to put pressure in restraint of free action are lawful the 
House of Lords has itself decided For example, where owners of 
ships in order to get the carrying trade exclusively into their own 
hands combined to regulate the affairs of the members of a com- 
bination which they kad formed, and to force the shipping 
agents at the ports of call to boycott on thew behalf competing 
ship owners, and even threatened them with ruin if they acted 
for the ship owners who remained outside the combination, ıt was held 
by the House of Lords, presided over by the present Lord Chancellor, 
to be lawful “ Because,” he says, “if no legal night has been inter- 
“fered with and no legal injury inflicted, ıt 1s vain to say that a thing 
“might have been done by an individual but cannot be done by a 
“combination of persons” Each ship owner m the combination was 
simply trying to get the business away from his neighbours and to 
obtain ıt for himself, and this object was therefore—so declared the 
House of Lords—a lawful one and so was the combination to do ıt, 
although the result was to inflict heavy loss, and even rum, upon the 
unhappy persons who were outside the combination This was decided 
im 1891 in the Mogul Steamship Company’s case, and the decision 
1s reported in the volume of Appeal Cases for 1892 at page 25 
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The next step in the House of Lords’ decision of what was lawful was 
taken ın the great case of Allen v Flood, which will be found reported 
at the beginning of the 1898 volumé of Appeal Cases ın the Law 
Reports Flood and Taylor were shipwnghts employed for the job 
on the repairs to the woodwork of a ship, and were hable to be dis- 
charged at any tıme Some ironworkers who weze employed upon the 
ironwork of the ship objected to Flood and Taylor being employed, 
on the ground that Flood and Taylor had previously worked at iron- 


» work on a ship for another firm, the working o2 iron by shipwrights 


being objected to by the Trade Union of which the 1ronworkers were 
members Adlen was the delegate of the Union, and he was sent for 
by the sronworkers and learned from them that they intended to strike 
He went to the employers and told them that unless Flood and Taylor 
were discharged all the 1ronworkers would stop working, that the 
employers had no option , that the ron men meant to stop practically 
all shipwrights domg ironwork, and that wherever Flood and Taylor 
or any other shipwrights who hac done sronwork were employed the 
boilermakers would cease work The employers’ manager gave evidence 
and said that if the boiler makers had stopped working it would have 
been serious for the employers’ busmess, and that m fear of the threat 
being carried out he discharged Flood and Taylor In this state of 
things Flood and Taylor brought an action against Allen, and the 
jury found that Allen had acted maliciously in mducing the employers 
to discharge Flood and Taylor, and gave damages The House of 
Lords, however, reversed this judgment, which had been affirmed by 
the Court of Appeal, and decided in favour of the Trade Union 
delegate There was great difference of opinion among the Law 
Lords, but the majority, which included Lord Watson, Lord Herschell, 
Lord Macnaghten, Lord Davey, and Lord James of Hereford, decided 
that Allen had violated no legal nght of the shipwrights, and that, 
therefore, it did not matter whether his motives were malicious or not 

I now turn to the more recent case of Quinn v Leathem, which will 
be found reported in the Appeal Cases for 1901 at page 495 That 
was a very bad case The plaintiff was a butcher at Lisburn ın the North 
of Ireland, who employed, besides certam members of a Trade Union 
called the Belfast Journeymen Butchers and Assistants’ Association, 
a man called Dickie and other persons who were not members of that 
Umon The plaintiff, the employer, was summoned to a umon meeting 
and was called on to explain how he came to employ non-union men 
He gave m, and offered to pay the fines for his non-union men and to 
have them admitted into the Union The Union, however, refused to 
admit them till twelve months had expired, and the employer was told 
that all the persons with whom he dealt in the meat trade would be 
warned not to deal with him so that he would be ruined, unless he 
submitted and dismissed Dickie and the other 2on-unmion men He 
refused to do so, and in consequence was blacklisted, and lost his 
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business The question was whether what had been done was lawful 
It was in evidence that the Union had fnghtened one Munce, a 
customer of the plamtiff’s, out of dealing with him, and that he had 
suffered direct loss on this account Now before I tell you what . 
took place in the House of Lords I want to digress for a moment 
To my mind it 1s plan that an act done by one person may be 
‘quite lawful, and yet when the same act ıs done by a number of 
persons ın concert ıt may be unlawful, quite apart from any doctrine 
of conspiracy Suppose I have a gnevance against somebody who 
lives, say, in Grosvenor Square, and I intimate to him that I am going 
to call and ask him to redress this grievance This 1s a perfectly lawful 
proposal upon my part But if I and a thousand other people who- 
desire to remonstrate with him arrange to call together, so that a great 
«crowd will assemble outside his door, and perhaps terrify him, and at 
all events block the street, ıt ıs unlawful, not because of conspiracy, 
but because ıt amounts to a nuisance How many people must come 
together before you get such an accumulation of them as will amount 
to a nuisance ıt 1s no more possible to say by counting heads than ıt is 
possible to tell how many grams are requisite to constitute a heap 
But you can say that if a big crowd collects under such circumstances as 
I have described, this will be a nuisance, and a jury can so find, in other 
words it is a question of fact what amounts to a nuisance For instance, 
most people have heard of a popular play called “Charley’s Aunt” 
It was so popular that when ıt was advertised to be performed crowds 
of people used to collect outside the theatre in Wych Street, and block 
up the road and front doors of the next-door neighbours It was held 
that, however innocently the manager of the theatre had acted, he had 
created a nuisance It was so decided in 1893 ın Barber v Penley, 
which you will find in the Law Reports for 1893, n Vol II of the 
Chancery Reports, at page 447 The law, as I have said, refuses to 
define a nuisance, and treats what amounts to one as a question of 
fact, and it 1s plain that whether you collect a crowd by putting attrac- 
“tive pictures in your window, or performing a popular play, or going to 
remonstrate with an employer at his works, you may cause what the 
law regards, and properly regards, as a nuisance It 1s also plain that 
1f a number of persons combine to boycott a man ın his business, and 
do ıt m such numbers and ın such a fashion as to be a terror to him, 
this will be a nuisance What sort of action would amount to a 
nuisance is, as I have said, a question of fact which the common sense 
of the jury has to determine 

Now I have pointed out*that Quinn v Leathem was a very bad case, 
and I think ıt might have been determined, and really was determined, 
on the ground that what happened amounted to a nuisance, quite apart 
from any question of conspiracy But there are expressions ın the 
judgments ın the House of Lords which seem to show that, though 
what had happened was in that particular case actionable on the footing 
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of nuisance, there were other considerations which weighed with the 
tribunal Itis evident ıf you read the judgments, and ıt was stil] more 
evident if you followed the course of the case as those who, like myself, 
were counsel in ıt had to do, that the House of Lords on this occasion 


°? was not m sympathy with all that was laid down by the majority m 


Allen v Flood The present Lord Chancellor had dissented from the 
decision of the majority in Allen v. Flood, and :t was plain that he 
desired to confine the doctrine there laid down within narrower hmits 
than some at all events of the majority who sat in the House of Lords 
when Allen v Flood was decided had done Lord Halsbury says this 
at page 506 of the report “Now before discussing the case of Allen v 
“ Flood and what was decided therein, there are two observations of a 
a general character which I wish to make, and one is to repeat what I 
“have very often said before, that every judgment must be read as 
“applicable to the particular facts proved, or assumed to be proved, 
“since the generality of the expressions which may be found there are 
“not mtended to be expositions of the whole law, but governed and 
“ qualified by the particular facts of the case ın which such expressions 
“are to be found The other ıs that a case ıs only an authority for 
“what ıt actually decides I entirely deny that ıt can be quoted for a 
“ proposition that may seem to follow logically from it Such a mode 
“ of reasoning assumes that the law 1s necessarily a logical code, whereas 
“every lawyer must acknowledge that the law is not always logical 
“at all My Lords, I think the apphration of these two propositions 
“renders the decision of this case perfectly plain, notwithstanding the 
“ decision of the case of Allen v Flood” 
Lord Lindley made some observations on Lord Herschell’s judgment 
n Allen v Flood which show that he did not wholly agree with ıt 
-Lord Herschell had said that it did not matter whether Allen had 
told the employer that he, Allen, was taking the muitiative in calling 
out the men, or that he was merely reporting their decision “But if,” 
says Lord Lindley, “Lord Herschell meant to say that as a matter of 
“law there is no difference between giving information that men will 
“strike, and making them stnke, or threatening to make them strike, 
“by calling them out when they do not want to strike, I am 
“unable to concur with him” It 1s true that Lord Lindley goes 
on to rest his judgment on the other ground which I have already 
indicated of nuisance, but ıt ıs clear, if you read 1t carefully, that both 
he and Lord Halsbury thought that the decision of the majority in 
Allen v Flood had gone too far, the fact being that the composition of 
the Court was different in the second case from what it was in the 
first, and that a different view of the, matter prevailed on the second 
occasion 
Now let us see how the views of the various majorities who have 
decided the cases to which reference has been made really stand One 


. set of judges msists on the sacred night of a man to work with whom he 
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pleases The other set with equal strenuousness insists on the sacred 
night of a man to refuse to work with whom ıt pleases him to refuse. 


It 1s obvious that these propositions are too general to afford any 


guidance They belong to the region of ethics rather than to that of 
law The antmomy they raise ıs not atruelegalantinomy They turn* 
in reality on a conflict of view as to the facts The Mogul case was 
an endeavour by a great and powerful combination of ship owners to 
take away the livelihood not only of 2 small steamship company, but 
of the port agents who worked for them. The circumstances were from 
one point of view very oppressive They might have been looked on 
as amounting to a nuisance and therefore to a legal wrong But the 
argument that the great shipping compamies were seeking to develop 
ther own trades prevailed This was held to justify what otherwise 
might have amounted to a nuisance ın law That such an excuse was 
sufficient was not the view of the House of Lords as constituted m 
the year 1901, for see how differently the Trade Umons have fared 
By the constitution of a Trade Union a number of workmen agree 
to follow the decisions of the managing committee, just as the combina- 
tion of steamship companies did, and their purpose, just as was the case 
with the steamship companies, 1s the furtherance of their own interests. 
To this end they delegate the power of guiding their action to the 
committee and the secretary, but while the shipping compamies may 
say to the port agents and small steamship compamies, You shall not 
earn your livelihood, for we will not work with those who deal with you, 
a Trade Union secretary apparently may not say this It is difficult 
to see wherein the difference between the two cases lies It seems as if 
the distinction lay, not in legal principle, but in the different complexion 
which the facts wear for the persons regarding them No one who 
studies such cases as Allen v Flood and Quinn v Leathem, and com- 
pares the divergencies of view which they disclose with the opinions. 
expressed in the earlier cases of Temperton v Russell and the Mogul 
Steamship Company, can say with truth that the law 1s easy to under- 
stand, or even that these propositions can be reconciled The Judges 
im Quinn v Leathem evidently struggled against adopting the logical 
conclusions from previous judgments For it does not assist to 
declare that what the steamship companies did was done in pursuance 
of their nght to compete for trade to their own best advantage It 
might with just as great a force be retorted that the whole history of 
Trade Umons ıs an illustration of msistence by the men on their 
right to make the best terms possible for themselves, by agreeing on 
the standard to which other labourers must conform if they are to. 
work with them These decisions disclose divergencies of view 
amongst distinguished men which make ıt hopeless for anyone to try 
to say with accuracy or certamty what the law is . Speaking for myself, 
I should be very sorry to be called on to tell a Trade Union secretary 
how he could conduct a strike lawfully The only safe answer I could 
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give would be that having regard to the diverging opımons of the 
Judges I did not know 

Let’ us turn to the law of picketing and see whether this 1s any more 

„Plan By the Conspiracy Act of 1875 anyone who, with a view to 

compel any other person to abstain from working, wrongfully 
and without legal authority watches or besets the place where 
the other person works, or the approach to that place, 
commits a crime and may be imprisoned There ıs a proviso 
to the section which says that attending at the place or approach 
to the place in order merely to obtain or communicate information 1s 
not to be deemed watching or besetting within the meaning of the 
section Here again we have marked divergencies of judicial opmion 
In the case of Lyons v Wilkins, 1899, 1 Ch 255, Lord Justice Vaughan 
Willams says this “At the common law watching and besetting, 
“apart from the law of conspiracy, might or might not be so conducted 
“as to amount toa nuisance Then came the Act of 1875, which, m 
“ my opinion, is intended to define what kind of watching and besetting 
“ shall in future be warranted by law, and the definition, ın my opinion, 
“means that watching and besetting shall in future be confined to 
“watching and besetting merely for the purpose of obtaining or com- 
“municating information A 

“I think that the fact that the communication invites the men to 
“ discontinue working for the master as soon as they lawfully may does 
“not thereby cause the communication to cease to be a communication 
“within the meaning of the prov.so 

“Tf the persuading takes any other shape than that of a communica- 
“tion within the meaning of the proviso contained in section 7, this 
“would, in my opimon, make ıt unwarranted by this section, even 
“though this persuasion might not otherwise be of such a character 
“as to constitute a nuisance at common law And, even if the per- 
“suasion does take the shape of such a communication, yet it may be 
“made ın such a manner as to constitute a common law nuisance and 
“thus be wrongful 

“Tt 1s not, as I understand, suggested ın this case, or found by 
“Byrne J, that there are any facts m the present case to constitute 
“the present persuasion a common law nuisance” 

But this view of the law was not adopted by the two other Judges 
who sat with him in the Court of Appeal It was held that watching 
and besetting with a view to putting pressure upon workmen to come 
out 1s rendered unlawful by the section unless ıt is merely for the 
purpose of obtaining and communicating information as distinguished 
from persuasion, however peaceable Now it 1s almost impossible in 
view of this decision to conduct a strike lawfully There 1s ın practice 
no information given for academic reasons, or with any motive except 
that of persuasion To hold what the Court of Appeal held, not 
only in the case of Lyons v Wilkins as decided in 1899, but in the 
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earher case ın 1896, 1 Ch 811, 1s to make the protection which the 
section affords to the workman a mere trap It may be argued that a 
strike 1s a wicked thing and ought to be illegal in every shape and 
form It may with equal force be said that the combination of the 


great ship owners against their weaker rivals to the extent of runing 


them was hkewise a wicked thing, yet the House of Lords has solemnly 
declared that this latter course of conduct 1s not wicked, but 1s natural 
and legal on the part of persons carrying on business One asks why 
the workman should be in a different position from the capitalists, for 
it 1s difficult to distinguish the cases 


It seems as though there were only one way of solving the difficulties | 


which arise from the existing state of the law Actions which are 
perfectly innocent, whether done by one or by a thousand persons, may 
be wickedly oppressive whether done by one person or by many 
Everything turns on the form and the circumstances, and here as in 
other cases we cannot in advance answer the question how many grains 
are necessary to constitute a heap It is a fallacy to try to lay down 
an abstract criterion, whether by statute or judge-made'law The 
question ıs ın each case one of fact, to be determined on the merits 
of the particular case, and to be judged by the common-sense view of 
plain men—by such a view as it 1s the province of a jury to form 
If this be the right conclusion about the matter, then the course of the 
reformer, and indeed the duty of any Government, must be to endeavour 
to put the law into an intelligible condition What steps ought to be 
taken for the accomplishment of this purpose? Plainly, as I think, the 
appointment of a small commission of experts to report upon the state 
of the law, and to say what ıt 1s, how it can be expressed, and what it 
ought to be Such a commission should be small and, above all, 
should not be representative of special points of view It ought to be 
of a judicial or scientific character A distinguished judge who has 
not manifested any particular tendencies in regard to labour questions 
1n the course of his judgments might easily be found to preside over ıt 
He might be assisted by another lawyer of eminence, selected ın the 
same fashion For the third member of the commission, and I think 
three would be the best number to constitute it, I should like to see 
chosen some distinguished man, and there are several alive, who has 
had experience, in high admunistrative office, of the working out 
of Trade Union questions Such a commission would frame a report, 
which of course would not be conclusive, as to the remedy But 
the conclusions to that report should be embodied ın a Baill and sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Parliament by the Government of the 
day There it would be thoroughly discussed, so that the common- 
sense view of the nation might be brought to bear upon the question 
whether the solution offered was satisfactory At all events it is 


clear that Parlament ıs wholly incapable of forming a useful decision ' 


upon the general problem without having before ıt the materials which 
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only experts can furmsh My own view of the matter, speaking as a 
plain member of Parliament, is that the law 1s in a muddled condition, 
and hat this arises, not from any want of abiliry on the part of the 
great lawyers who have from time to time delivered conflicting opmions 
about it, but from the circumstance that these have been men of 
diverging political and economic views It ıs wholly impossible to 
divest the minds of lawyers, however great, from some tinge of pre- 
possession on questions such as these As citizens they have formed 
opinions on one side or the other Under such circumstances judge- 
made law, and most of our law :s judge-made, ıs apt to produce 
unsatisfactory results It ıs the fault not of the individual judges, 
but of human nature, that this has proved so in labour questions No 
‘one, for example, could say that the views upon the law affecting 
such questions of the late Lord Herschell and the late Lord Bramwell 
had been formed from the same standpoint It is not a question of 
one or the other having been nght. It 1s a question of whether it is 
desirable to leave to the chances of individual opimon what ıs really 
a great question of national policy Strikes are often, perhaps 
generally, oppressive They may on occasions have proved to be the 
source of greater evils than the wrongs which they were intended to 
redress But the law recognises them as legal within some limits, and 
it is a public mischief that nobody should know what these lmuts are, 
or whether the men have the same freedom of combined action as have 
the great capitalists 

Just because I think that what ıs lawful must be judged by the circum- 
stance of each individual case, and not by an abstract general principle 
which cannot be exhaustively defined ın advance, ıt seems to me that 
no mere amendment of the Conspiracy Act of 1875 1s likely to do any 
good Itis already provided by Section 3 of that Act that a combina- 
tion of two or more persons to do an act in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute between employer and workman should not be 
indictable as a conspiracy or punishable as a crime, if such act would 
not be so punishable when done by an individual But, as has been 
conclusively shown in such cases as Quinn v Leathem, the same act 
which, when done by one person, 1s harmless, may be so oppressive as to 
amount to a legal nuisance when done by a sufficient number The 
result has been that the Section I have quoted has thrown very little 
hight on the law, and made very little change init The Bull which 
has been produced by the National Labour Conference proposes to 
reform the law by providing that a combination by two or more persons 
to do an act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute should 
not be ground for an action, if such action when done by one person is 
not ground for an action This merely extends the saving effect 
of Section 3 of the existing Conspiracy Act to cıvıl proceedings But 
I doubt whether this proposal would, if carned, have any practical 
effect, or whether ıt would not be as cisappointing alike to the men 
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and the Judges as has been the Section in the Conspiracy Act itself 
It ıs a matter of fact, as I have said, and not a matter of definable 
abstract principle, upon which each question turns I should prefer 
myself not to attempt an abstract legal defimtion, but to state in an 
amending Act that the only lmıt to freedom of action in case of 
strikes and picketing was the character of the paiticular act done The 
simple question ought surely to be whether what ıs done amounts in 
the opinion of a july, or some proper tribunal sitting as a jury, to a 
nuisance What a nuisance 1s or 1s not the Courts have always most 
wisely refused to attempt to exhaustively define Circumstances may 
excuse what would under different circumstances be a nuisance. The 
question whether they do ıs one for concrete common sense rather than 
abstract law i 

I wish in conclusion to repeat what I ventured to say at the beginning 
The workmen of this country, like the workmen of other countries, 
have a number of grievances arising from the somewhat obscure state 
of the law I believe that the vast majority of people are by no means 
unwilling to redress these grievances But if they are to be redressed, 
the public will ask that they should be formulated in a definite and 
intelligible fashion When this has once been done the work becomes 
comparatively easy 

It 1s no use entermg upon the work of reform unless you know 
definitely what you want It was the precision of his demand that gave 
to Cobden his strength What I would suggest to the labour leaders 
is, that they should concentrate their efforts upon inquiry 1n the first 
place, with the view of afterwards taking the action which the results 
of that inquiry may disclose as necessary. In the absence of inquiry 
and of the facts which ıt has disclosed, ıt seems to me to be not improb- 
able that would-be reformers of the law relating to labour will continue 
to beat the air in vain and fruitless endeavour There has been plenty 
of talk, there has been singularly little result from it Itas time that 
those who feel the obligation to deal with social questions to be a 
serious and pressing matter, should try to co-operate in finding a firm 
foundation upon which to erect the structure of reform 
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HE Bnitish public are pretty familiar with the Russian Revolu- 
tionist (almost invariably a Socialist, too), be ıt even under the 
misleading aspect and nickname of “ Nihilist” But very little is heard 
abroad of the Russian moderates, “law-abiding” constitutionalists, 
known in their own country as “ Liberals,”—although to many, we 
believe, they would appear to be more representative of the “interests 
“of the nation” than are the Revolutiomsts- Belonging, generally, to 
an older generation, being in possession of landed property, engaged 
in business or occupying some social or even official position, they hold. 
m their hands, so to speak, a large part of the mechanism of modern 
Russian life What is still more to the point, they fill to a considerable 
extent the provincial and district zemstvos, which correspond, ın a way, 
to British County Councils, and their executives, and that means 
that they are the only elected representatives of the population 
recognised by law If, with all that, they have been heard of very 
little, they have no one but themselves to blame forit The Liberals 
avoided demanding, they have always begged, and at times have 
suffered themselves to be persuaded that even ın begging they should 
not put their claims into too clear words, for fear of irmtating the benevo- 
lent autocrat and the powerful men who surround him While the 
martyrology of the Revolutionists and the working classes in their 
fight for freedom and justice 1s as long as it 1s harrowing, the bulk 
of the Russian Liberals always considered even the risk of their posi- 
tions too great a sacrifice, as compared with the civic duty of open 
protest against tyranny But as the movement developed, as, durmg 
the last few years, the masses more and more clearly endorsed the 
tactics and aspirations of the Revolutionists, the Russian Liberals began 
to see that, unless they stepped forward to take their share in the 
struggle, they would be left by history out in the cold, and the internal 
political evolution of Russia might be completed without them These 
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feelings were still further stimulated by the utter contempt shown to 
the zemstvos by the central Government, which stripped them of almost 
all their original prerogatives and put them under the heel of the Crown 
administration The Liberals could not help seeing that the great 
factory strikes in St Petersburg forced the Government into factory 
legislation, that the so-called student-disturbances likewise drove the 
Government to some reforms, however lame and indecisive All this had, 
no doubt, its influence in stirrmg up the Liberals From time to time 
forward members of the zemstvos would meet under some unostenta- 
tious pretext, and agree on a certain plan of action during the forth- 
coming session, or on some particular step to be taken Probably the 
very veiled allusions to constitutionalism in the addresses of these, 
bodies on the, present Emperor’s accession were the outcome of some 
such pre-arrangement The young Emperor very roughly poured cold 
water on these most loyal addresses, and this, with the subsequent 
brutal zule of Sipyaguin, taught the Liberals a good lesson 

M Witte, the Minister of Finance, gave them an opportunity of show- 
ing this In January, 1902, he obtained the assent of the Emperor to 
the formation in St Petersburg, under M Witte’s own presidency, ' of 
a special Conference on the Wants of Russian Agriculture _ The 
scheme was probably forced on the Minister of Fmance by the clamour 
of the landlords against his protective tariff, which by taxing metals 
and machinery undermined their interests, while no attention whatever 
was paid to the gradual decay of agriculture Ongunally it was meant 
to be mere farce, because the Conference was composed of high Crown 


officials appointed by the Tzar, no members being invited from the, 


local ‘boards or even from the agricultural class The president was 
given the power to invite private persons, but with a consultative voice 
only. It must be borne in mind with regard to such a Conference that, 
although it bears some outward likeness to a British Royal Commis- 
sion, the' appointing Government has no rival party to watch the 
appointments, nor is the Press permitted to criticise its proceedings 
This central Conference, however, resolved that provincial and even 
district Committees should be formed on the same basis, the provin- 
cial governors being made ex-officio piesidents of the former, and the 
district Marshals of the Nobility of the latter By making these 
provis.ons, the Government hoped that the zemstvo people and the 
constitutionalists generally would be carefully avoided by the presi- 
dents in their mvitations At the same time pompous language was 
used about the necessity of the Government knowing the real state of 
agriculture in Russia, and an endlessly long programme of questions, 
worked out by the central Conference, and touching exclusively on 
technical and petty agricultural matters, was sent to the Committees 
It was at the same time added that these bodies must not ‘consider 
themselves bound by this document ın their Jeees but mght make 
suggestions not mentioned ın ıt 
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In June last 52 zemstvo men, representing 25 provinces out of 34 ın 
which the local boards exist, assembled in Moscow, at the house of Mr 
D. N Shipov, the head of the Moscow Zemstvo Executive Of course 
the meeting was private The situation was fully discussed, and the 
deliberations resulted in the framing of a resolution, ın sıx sections and 
five sub-sections It protested most emphatically against the exclusion 
of the zemstvo men from the Conference, 1ts committees and sub-com- 
muttees It declared that these administrative institutions were unable to 
give a real idea of the state of agriculture in Russia, because they were 
not representative of the population. Therefore [Section IV ] elected 
representatives of provincial zemesivo assemblies should be summoned 
to the St Petersburg Conference, and should also be authorised to 
take part in the proceedings of the permanent Council of the Ministry 
of Agriculture It further sisted [Section V] that the Wants of 
Agriculture could not be satisfied by partial and purely technical 
measures, as before proceeding to these wt was indispensable to remove 
those general conditions which hampered the development of the 
country These general conditions are enumerated in Section VI and 
the means for remedying them embodied in the following five Sub- 
Sections—[We give them in a condensed form, resorting to literal 
quotations where the wording 1s interesting ın itself ] 


1 ‘As the question of the prosperity of agriculture is ın the end, to 
a considerable extent, the question of the prosperity of the peasantry, 
so, first of all, ıt is necessary to uplift the personality of the Russian 
peasant and to safeguard his spirit of initiative,” by granting to the 
peasants the same personal rights as to other classes, freeing them 
from administrative tutelage, replacing the special jurisdiction and 
courts existing for them by regular law courts, and abolishing 
corporal punishment 

2 Primary education should be made universally accessible 
through municipal and other local- institutions, while the programmes 
of primary schools should be widened and impediments to self- 
instruction [z e., all kinds of official permits, censorship of libraries, &c ] 
should be removed 

3 The elections of the sewstvos should be organized on a demo- 
cratic basis. The zemstvos should be made more independent of the 
Admunistration and put into closer relations with the peasantry 

4 “Itis mdispensable to remove the drawbacks of the present 
financial and economic State policy, according to which the most 
urgent needs of the population are not properly satisfied for lack of 
local means , while, at the same time, the population 1s burdened 
with indirect taxes on the prime necessaries of life, and the State 
budgets are so prepared that their fulfilment ends every year with a 
considerable surplus of income over expenditure, thus overloading 

a the population with excessive ımposts ” 

5 All'umpediments to a free discussion of the economic questions 

under consideration, either orally or in the Press, should be removed. 
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` This resolution served as a basis of action for the zemstvo men gener- 
ally, and as some of the district Marshals of the Nobility, being at the 
same tıme local landowners, were strongly attached to local interests, 
they used ther power of inviting any person to the Committee to | 
summon the whole personnel of the local zemstvo, peasant representa- 
tives included—that is, they practically transferred the whole affair from 
the hands of the bureaucracy to those of the representatives of the 
people This was done by Prince P D Dolgoroukov, Marshal of the 
Nobility and Chairman of the Committee on the Wants of Agriculture 
in the Rouza district (prov of Moscow), and he was far from being 
alone in his action , so far as 1s known, the same course was taken ın no 
less than eleven district Committees belonging to nine different 
provinces In many others a great many of the zemstvo deputies were 
invited, although not the whole number Some of the provincial 
governors, acting as presidents of the Committees, took the pompous 
words of the central address in earnest, or else mistook some of 
those whom they invited, and thus unwittingly introduced 
constitutionalists into their Committees also The deliberations 
and resolutions of the Committees were still more telling 
In the first place, an overwhelming majority of them practically 
repeated Sections IV and V of the resolution of the Moscow 
meeting As ıs well known, local Government has only been intro- 
duced into 34 out of the 50 provinces of European Russia, officially so 
termed, but the Committees on the Wants of Agriculture were insti- 
tuted in all, and no less than 8 Committees from provinces without 
local Government passed resolutions to the effect that ıt should be 
introduced into their provinces The proceedings of many of the 
Committees were not reported in the Press, but the majority of those 
that were carried out more or less fully the suggestions embodied in 
the five sub-sections of the Moscow resolution The Smolensk Com- 
mittee went so far as to ask for the zemstvo the right to discuss the 
Budget of the country Many Committees recommended different 
measures to meet the requirements of the peasantry for land A still 
larger number declared it indispensable that the corporal punishment 
of the peasants should be abolished, and that they should be put on 
the same footmg as the other classes A larger State Budget for 
education was asked for, as well as certain improvements ın the educa- 
tional system. All this was pressed on the Government as the 
necessary means of raising the state of agriculture in Russia 

In some of the Committees the proceedings were particularly out- 
spoken In Kozlov (province of Tambov), for example, two members 
of the Committee, Prince Volkonsky and M Kénonov, both belonging 
to the local zemstvo, read memoranda very boldly worded After 
expressing his surprise at the fact that no representatives either of 
the peasantry or of the zemstvo were invited to participate m the 
labours of a Committee destined to deal with the wants of agriculture 
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and the position of the peasantry, Prince Volkonsky remarked that the 
reason of Russian agricultural backwardness lay, not where the 
Mini8ters saw it, but in the fact that grown-up citizens were treated by 
„the Government and the Administration as children Therefore, he 
suggested that the Committee should decline any discussion of the 
Ministerial project of “improvements” until guarantees of conformity 
to law and a “ broad self-government” should be granted M Kóno- 
nov spoke in the same strain “ Without the broadest self-government 
“without the participation of the people in the guidance of its 
“destimes—nothing could be expected of all these mnumerable 
“reforms” These two speeches convinced the whole Committee, 
which resolved ın principle to decline the discussion of the ministenal 
proposals, and to petition instead that “ broad self-government ”-—z e, 
representative Government and strict conformity to law in the practices 
of the Admmmistration—ze, personal security, should be established 
In Soudja (prov of Koursk) the last and most momentous meeting 
of the local Committee took place on September 14/27, under the 
presidency of the District Marshal of the Nobility, A V Evréinov 
Seventy-four persons, thirty-one peasants among them, took part in 1t, 
and the public were admitted M V V Oussov read a paper on “ The 
“ruimous policy of the Ministry of Fiance,” which was greeted with 
loud cheers A representative of that department objected to the 
address on the ground that the Committee had no power to discuss tne 
question, but without any avail A number of most important memcr- 
anda by other members—a Crown official among them—followed 
They advocated, among other things, elective justices of the peace 
instead of Crown officials (Zemskze Nachalnzkz), and elective priests 
and deacons, they exposed the fallacies of the State spirit monopoly, 
the economic ruin of the peasantry and the hindrances put by the 
central Government and administration in the way of the activity of 
the zemstvo for the benefit of the population These radical sugges- 
tions were all adopted and were greeted py the public with applause 
After the paper of M P T Volkov on the present miserable position of 
the zemstvo had been read, the charman declared that, “for reasons 
“which did not depend on his will,” he could not allow 1t to be discussed 
The reason was that he had received from M von Plehve, the Home 
Secretary, a “confidential” paper in which, side by side with a formal 
announcement of the Tzar’s “displeasure,” he was ordered not to 
permit any such debates Immed:ately Prince Dolgoroukov, the above- 
mentioned extremely active, progressive end highly esteemed zemstvo- 
man, rose and declared that he could no longer take any part in the'work 
of the Committee, since questions touching on local self-government 
were violently put down, the more so, as he officially stated to the 
Home Secretary, that, were any such question omitted from the pro- 
gramme of the proceedings, he would move one himself The Prince’s 
step was greeted with enthusiastic general applause, and one after the 
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other the members of the zemstvo, the peasants and all, rose and jomed 
in his protest, cheered throughout by all present M Lyakhov thus ex- 
plained his decision to quit the Committee “We were asked (by the 
“ Government),” he said, “ to express sincerely our views on the needs, 
“of agriculture, that 1s, on questions which are, as everyone knows, 
“within the powers given to the zemstvo, and now we are being 
“muzzled I entirely join, therefore, in the declarations made by Prince 
“ Dolgoroukov and M Oussov, and I decline to take any further part 
“an the labours of the Committee.” As its other members, even the 
Crown officials, also resigned, the Committee was closed in this 
demonstrative way 
In Voronezh, M I T Ahissov, the local Marshal of the Nobility, 

opened: the proceedings of the Committee by mviting its members to 
express their opinions “in a manly and frank manner”, “we must tell 
“the Government without any reserve,” said he, “ that the present state 
“of things can no longer be tolerated” Among the speeches that 
followed, that of M N Th Bounakov, a venerable and widely known 
pedagogist 60 years of age, as well as a local landowner, was particu- 
larly noteworthy The speaker began by attacking the offiaal view 
of the causes of the present agricultural decline of Russia He said — 


The decay of agriculture 1s merely ore of the symptoms of the 
general backwardness of our fatherland compared with other European 
countries . . with perhaps, one exception, that of Turkey An 
utter lack of protection of the law for the citizen, the downtrodden 
state of all social forces, the absence of free speech and of an 
independent press the antagonism, even hatred and mutual suspicion 
between different classes, the miserable condition of the schools and 
the horrible ignorance of the masses—such are the salient features of 
this backwardness 


Developing his theme, the speaker showed that Alexander II’s 
reforms were in the first place left unfinished, and in the next mutilated 
“Let us take the emancipation of the serfs,” said he to 


Can we call ıt completed without a proper allotment of land, 
without any guarantee of independent self-government, without good 
schools, even without the abolition of corporal punishment, sO 
degrading to the self respect of the emancipated ? 


The chairman several times interrupted the orator, asking him to 
keep to the subject of agriculture, but M Bounakov, always mild and 
courteous, invanably rephed that that was his earnest intention, and 
plodded on, pointing out the degradation of justice, the pollution of local 
Government, etc, etc, concluding by saying, that unless, first, all the 
reforms of Alexander II were re-established, and secondly, new ones 
‘introduced in the direction of progress and a popular, responsible 
Government—no improvement of agriculture could be expected.: ~ 
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Dr Martynov presented the Committee with a written memorandum 
which he concluded with this suggestion — 


The urgent necessity of transferrmg the inquiry into the wants of 
agriculture—as well as those general questions of law and economic 
polity which are so indissolubly connected with 1t—to a lawfully 
created pan-Russian representative body, drawn front all classes of 
the population, should be pressed upon the Government, and, at the 
same time, freedom of speech anc personal security, so indispensable 
fcr the discussion of State questions, should be guaranteed to the 
members of that body by law 


The Counties welcomed these views, and elected a sub-Committee 
which drafted a memorandum, adopting all the progressive proposals, 
including that of Dr Martynov The memorandum was agreed to 
almost unanimously and duly signed by the members of the Committee 

The Tzar’s Government have evidently miscalculated the spirit and 
extent of the Liberal opposition they have to face They believed 
that after pursuing, during two reigns, a policy of pampenng the 
nobility and endowing it with particular powers at the expense of the 
nation, they had that class with them, while the few Radical dissentients 
would be kept away from the Commntees on the Wants of Agriculture 
by the dictatorial presidents Facts have proved that a large portion 
of the nobility and gentry, their marshals not excepted, either did not 
care to be bribed by the Nobility-Bank and all kinds of privileges on 
the condition of becoming Government flunkeys, or else, no longer 
trusting the stability of the present régzme, they thought that unless 
they shifted for themselves, they m:ght lose a/Z in the clean sweep 
which ıs threatened by the ever-rising tide of revolution. 

The first manifestation of the new zemstvo spirit—the Moscow meet- 
ing at M D N Shipov’s—very naturally aroused the “attention” of 
M von Plehve, the Home Secretary He summoned MM Shipov, 
Stakhovich (the only provznczal Mazshal of Nobility present at that 
gathering, and one who had some time ago made himself conspicuous 
by a public speech ın favour of religious toleration), and A V Evréinov, 
and intimated to them the Tzar’s “displeasure” He threatened M. 
Stakhovich with administrative exile, and asked M Evréinov to re- 
nounce his post of Marshal (an elective one), but that gentleman de- 
clined to comply with the request The Tzar’s reprimand was also 
notified, through the provincial Governors, to all the other District 
Marshals and Presidents of the zemstvo Executives who took part m 
.the Moscow deliberations + Prince P D Dolgoroukov, mentioned 
above, being one of them, was summoned to attend the Chief of the 
Police Department of the Home Office to be intimidated But he 
behaved with much dignity and was subsequently deposed, by a 
personal order of the .Tzar, from all posts he occupied by election The 
usual session of the zemstvo assemblies was approaching, and the 
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Marshals of the Nobuilty, as their ex-officio chairmen, were informed 
by confidential circulars that they must not at the sittings permit the 
raising or discussion of any question within the competency of the 
Committees on the Wants of Agniculture, or concerning the reasons 
which called down the royal reprimand on some of the zemstvo men. ° 

In bygone times these measures would have been quite sufficient to 
smooth the ruffled surface of Russian Liberalism Now they have 
called forth only new manifestations of insubordination No sooner 
had M Evréinov returned to his native province, after the Tzar’s repn- 
mand and his own refusal to resign, than all the other District Marshals 
of Koursk, headed by the Provincial Marshal, gave him an ovation 
Three District Marshals of other provinces addressed official letters to 
M Plehve himself, in which they pointed out that the Tzar’s displeasure 
was flung at them without any inquiry into the matter, that such 
reasons as were given for ıt proved to be founded on complete ignorance 
of the purport of the Moscow deliberations, and generally they made 
him understand that he had committed a useless blunder One of 
these Marshals, Count P A Heiden, wrote, for example, in these 
, terms — 


Being greatly concerned at having imcurred His Mayjesty’s 
displeasure, I cannot nevertheless change either my turn of mind 
or mode of action in anything, as I am unflinchingly convinced 
that the weal and interests of Russia and her august sovereigns 
need honest and high-principled workers, devoted to law and order, 
instead of persons who try to catch other people’s thoughts and 
aims, and are ready to modify their views at any moment 


The Chérepovets zemstvo (Province of Novgorod) resolved that, as 
the order not to discuss certam questions at its session was illegal, its 
executive should appeal against ıt to the Senate M M Stakhovich, 
who was so harshly treated by M Plehve, wrote a scathing cniticism of 
the same order This masterpiece of a dignified reproof, addressed to 
the Provincial Governor of Orel, the mouthpiece of the Home Secretary 
on this occasion, begins with a categorical refusal to comply with the 
Mimster’s request The author then proceeds to quote the law, and 
to remind the Governor and his inspirer that ıt is not their business to 
discriminate between lawful and unlawful subjects of discussion at a 
session of the zemstvo, ıt ıs the nght and duty of the President of 
the assembly Did he, M Stakhovich, “wish to signalise himself by 
“obedience” in his capacity of President, he could not do it in this 
particular case without breaking the law, but, of course, he had no 
such wish — 


The honourable authority of a marshal’s post rests, I may assure 
you, in the first place on the independence of the man, whose 
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election by his class is a pledge that the monarch’s trust in him 
is a deserved one Were the arbitrary haters of independent marshals 
to be successful in their attempts to undermine that mutual trust, 
then the existing laws might be changed But until then I consider 
it impossible for myself to give up either my duties as a zemstvo 
President, or my mghts as a Provincial Marshal, and as to silent 
neglect of my duties, or a cowardly passiveness—I hold them to be 
inconsistent with my dignity 


This little word “ dignity ” 1s more and more frequently heard among 
the Russian “law-abiding Liberals,” even those whose bread and butter 
depend on the goodwill of the admunistration, noz to speak of the 
zemstvo men pure and simple Being afraid that in the last session of 
the Orel provincial zemstvo assembly “ disagreeable” questions might 
be raised in connection with “the Wants of Agriculture,” the local 
provincial Governor, acting on the instructions of M von Plehve, 
summoned privately four Crown officials who also happened to be 
zemstvo deputies, and asked them to give him news by 
telephone if anything of this kind took place durmg the 
proceedings He got, however, the reply that the four 
gentlemen thought it inconsistent with their dignity to play 
the part of spies Another incident happened in Kharkov, where the 
notorious Prince I M Obolensky, the great flogger of the peasants, 1s 
Governor Addressing, in his opening speech, the yearly session of 
the provincial zemstvo assembly, he lectured ıt on matters which were 
not within its jurisdiction, and concluded his reproof with the words 
“One thing I may say Iam acquainted with many zemstvos, nowhere, 
“however, have I seen zemstvo institutions in such a state as yours” 
The assembly took offence at the Governor’s act and appointed a com- 
mussion to consider the case Obolensky used every means in his 
power to prevent the report of the commussion from being read at the 
assembly, but without avail The commuission’s view of the matter 
may be summed up in the following quotation 


The most severe criticism on an institution cannot be considered 
abusive, 1f ıt ıs passed with the intention of spurring to the better- 
ment of defects duly pointed out But if a bitter censure 1s uttered 
for no other purpose but to be listened to by those at whom it 
is flung, the intention of such blame‘is to insult ... In view of 
what has been said, the jomt commission suggests that the assembly 
should lodge a complaint to the Senate against the action of 
the Governor of Kharkov, who allowed himself to deliver, in the 
opening speech, a bitter, offensive censure of the local zemstvo 
institutions, without pointing to any defects which could be mended 
by the provincial zemstvo. 


The assembly adopted the report and resolved to lodge the 
suggested complaint not only with the Senate, but also with the Home 
Secretary On learning this Obolensky despatched the Vice-Governor 
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to the President of the Assembly, requesting that the resolution should 
be revoked, threatening otherwise to close the session But as this was 
ridiculous even in bureaucratic Russia, the prince’s demand was greeted 
with laughter by the zemstvo men who happened to hear ıt, 

M Plehve, being a clever man, did not limit his struggle with thé 
revival of Russian law-abiding Liberalism to repressive measures only 
His conversation with M Shipov was very different in character from 
his interviews with ether M Stakhovich or M Evréinov The minister 
assured the chairman of the Moscow Zemstvo Executive that he had 
the mterests of the local Government at heart, and the Imperial repri- 
mand was squeezed ın between two compliments “Say nothing about 
“representation in the higher institutions of Government,” said the 
Munster of the Interior, “and then we may come to an understanding” 
The zemstvos, argued M Plehve, shouid, as organs of the local economic 
administration, be placed in such conditions that they might be able 
successfully to fulfil their important duties for the benefit of the popula- 
tion All the obstacles that have been put in the way of the zemstvos 
by the reactionary policy of recent years must be removed The 
gemstvo~men must show by their behaviour, hinted the Minister, that 
no political motives influence them Only in that case could he, on 
the strength of such an evolution of the zemstvo members, carry through 
reforms ın the interests of the zemstvous M Plehve even promised to 
convene early this year a Conference of the Chairmen of the Execu- 
tives of all the Provincial zemstvos, and to model any further reforms 
in consultation with these zemstve men He commissioned M Shipov 
to. communicate all this to his fellow-workers ın the local Government 
of the Empire, “ trusting entirely to his tact,” and added shrewdly, that 
if the obnoxious Section IV could be knocked out of the programme 
adopted at Moscow, this would prove the strength (sic!) of the zemstvo 
private organisation, and the Government could no longer consider it 
a negligible quantity 

The fish took the bait M Shrpov conferred with a few of his 
colleagues, and they resolved that the demand set forth in Section IV. 
should be omitted ın the memoranda to be presented to the Govern- 
ment by the local bodies of different provinces. This, however, called 
forth at once several protests from the ranks of the Constitutionalists 
The events at Voronezh, already mentioned, as well as in other places, 
which occurred after this step of M Shipov, also show that whole 
bodies considered his attitude a mistake This infuriated M Plehve 
still more M Ahssov was at once summoned to Livadia “to give 
“ explanations,” and to receive the Tzar’s reprimand The Provincial 
Governor, M Sleptsdv, recerved such a lecture for what he “had 
“allowed to happen,” that he resigned his post M Bounakov was 
ordered to go to St Petersburg to see the Director of the Police 
Department, while Dr Martynov was taken there under guard, and 
both were exiled administratively. M Th A Scherbina, the well- 
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known statistician, who acted as chairman of the sub-committee which 
drafted the collective memorandum, was also exiled to his own estate 
in the Caucasus M Zinóviev, one of the Under-Secretaries for Home 
Affairs, went to Voronezh in person to sniff the political atmosphere and 
to lecture some of the subordinates, among whom he found even a 
high local Crown official, Vashkevicn by name “How could you,” 
said the St Petersburg Under-Jupiter, “occupying such a post and 
“being an old man like myself, sign such a memorandum? ”—“ Just 
“because I am an old man hke yourself, I thought it to be my nght 
“and my duty to sign it,” was the reply M Vashkevich was subse- 
quently ordered to resign his post M Zimdviev addressed the 
assembled District Marshals, and expressed a hope that M Alissov 
was a lamentable exception among them, but he got the reply that 
they approved of M Alissov’s action The Under-Secretary left 
Voronezh in a very unpleasant mood Probably, for the first time in 
his life, he conceived a suspicion that, after all, his thunderbolts might 
prove to be painted pasteboard According to the latest information 
the official reprisals called forth indignation ın Voronezh even among 
people who did not approve of the Committee’s memorandum This 
we can easily believe, as the whole affair bears the unsavoury aspect of 
base official treachery M Sleptsov, the then Governor, it seems, 
naively took the pompous language of the governmental appeal for 
thorough mformation on the state of agriculture in all earnest He 
invited over 150 persons to the Provincial Committee and tried to 
persuade them and everybody that the Government wanted to hear the 
unvarnished truth “And now,” the current talk goes, “that people 
“have spoken out frankly on the basis of these assurances, they are 
“ picked out for chastisement!” 

A no less significant sign of the times 1s the fact that the law-abiding 
Constitutionalists have at last got their own independent organ AH 
previous attempts to establish one have failed It 1s the Osvobozh- 
denie, “ Liberation,” a well conducted, and evidently well financed and 
well informed, fortnightly journal published in Russian at Stutt- 
gart It is a significant fact, however, that in order to find an editor 
the Liberals had to go to the Sociahst camp M Peter Strouve, who 
is at the head of this periodical, is the author of several socialistic 
books, and an ex-leader of the Russian Social Democrats This puts 
the question of the revival of Russian Liberalism in a nutshell Having 
entrenched themselves on “law-abiding” ground, the Liberals can 
oppose the Tzar’s autobureaucracy only by passive and peaceful resist- 
ance, to which, as M Plehve’s action has shown, it rephes by coercion 
and exile, unless it may expect to encounter opposition by physical 
force This force is represented by the revolutionary parties Thus 
the power of the Liberals 1s entirely dependent on the power of the 
revolutionary movement—a fact which 1s already realised by a section 
of the “law-abiding” Constitutionalists In an open letter from 
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“ Zemstvo Deputy T, printed in No 7 of the Osvobozhdenze, we 
read [the italics are ours] — 


We, zemstvo men, shall have to erect a new building on a foundation 
not constructed by ourselves Nothing forces us to adopt all those, 
ways and means which have been used by Russian revolutionists in 
their struggle for the political liberation of Russia, but in existing 
circumstances it no longer becomes us to ban the revolutionists as 
people who are alien from us by their problems, or to contrast the 
zemstvo Opposition with that of the revolutionists 


And again -— 
We must state our solidarity with the political aims of the 
revolutionists, and, like them, help in the spreading of sound political 


and civic ideals among the masses The future will show what 
must be done next 


‘This view 15, however, far from being universal in the Liberal ranks 
Count P A Heiden, in his letter quoted above, talks of the Revolu- 
tionists as “ exploiting” the “unsound ” ideas of the masses, and con- 
trasts with them people of his own type, as representatives of property, 
law and order. M Evreinov, in his appeal to M Witte for protection, 
calls the Revolutionists “an obnoxious handful of men,” and confesses 
that “we, peaceful agriculturists, are not less afraid of them than the 
“ Ministry of the Interior itself’ Other voices are heard in the same 
strain 

It ıs easy to see that the relations of the law-abiding Constitu- 
tionahsts to the Revolutionists will be the pivot on which the destimes 
of Russian Liberalism will turn If, under the pressure of events and 
the influence of the Osvodoszhdenze, the bulk of its adherents adopt 
“Deputy T’s” view, the Liberal Party will play in the coming re- 
modelling of Russia a prominent and significant part , if not, law-abid- 
ing Liberalism, as a distinct political current, will sink into insignifi- 
cance, while a certain minority will secede and join the Revolutionists 
In any case, however, the present revival will leave behind it a good 
field for the coming harvest 

F VOLKHOVSKY. 


THE ABBE LOISY AND THE CATHOLIC 
REFORM MOVEMENT. 


NE of the most hemous crimes a theologian can commit in the 
O eyes of his colleagues 1s to discern and proclaim a truth before 
the time, ın their opmion, has grown ripe for it To maintain on the 
eve what everyone will be trumpeting abroad on the morrow, 1s a sin 
for which there 1s no excuse and hardly any expiation And that ıs 
the head and front of the now famous Abbé Loisy’s offending A 
pious, learned, selfless Catholic pries: whose zeal for his religion and 
his church have inspired him with a martyr’s courage, he has devoted 
his life and labours to the work of throwimg a spiritual bridge, ın the 
bold and brilliant style of Origen, over the abyss which yawns between 
the world of ideas and the region of faith The result ıs enshmned in 
a truly remarkable book written with very httle heat but stupendous 
force, and which, combining without detrmment to either science or 
religion, the quintessence of Catholic theology and of historical 
criticism, 1s worthy of the golden age of Christian apologetics It is no 
fleeting effort, no mere feat of legerdemain, by which a Serbonian bog 
1s covered over with leaves and straw and millions of guileless mortals 
exhorted to pass trustfully over it It ıs a work which marks an epoch 
in Catholic thought from which coming historians will date the recovery 
by the Church of her universal, her catholic, character, or else her lapse 
into the state of a velzgz0 paganorum, into which one-sided theologians 
have long been violently thrusting her And the form of this httle 
essay 1S as attractive as its matter ıt ıs impossible to read it without 
admiring the rare art which combines such pregnancy and suggestive- 
ness with almost epigrammatic brevity 
M Losy is no frondeur He does not grumble in secret and bow 
silently and decorously in public like the one hundred and fifty unnamed 
Enghsh priests who would fain cause the earth to stand still because 
of a few grains of sand blown into their eyes He comes forward not 
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to inflict pain but to charm it away, he pours balm into the wounds 
from which his mother the Church 1s suffering, without once exposing 
them to the gaze of an unsympathetic world! ° 

And for this he has been fiercely assailed by the favourite sons of. 
that mother—who should have been the first to thank him—and with 
weapons which they of all people should have been the last to use, 
Theologians, priests, bishops, monks have hurried up to silence and 
suppress him once for all by means of severe ecclesiastical censures, by 
a ngorous ostracism which resembles medieval excommunication, by 
the boycott of his writings and the threat of physical hunger They 
remind one of the faithful but unintelhgent bulldog which, seeing the 
surgeon bleed his helpless master’s arm, sprang at the “assailant’s.” 
throat and sought to tear him to pieces Zeal, indeed, they possess, 
but, unleavened by intelligence, ıt is indistinguishable from mere fanatı- 
cism, nor are they devoid of that charity which teaches others to 
pray for therr enemies, yet would gladly burn those whom it deems its 
own But their fierceness, fortunately for all concerned, 1s as the anger 
of shorn sheep, Rome holding still aloof, unwillimg to condemn Nor 
are these the only objections to the atutude of M Loisy’s opponents 
as a mere matter of policy it is ul advised Gross abuse and 
unchristian rancour constitute no more effective answer to convincing 
arguments than did the stake at Smthfield or the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and the heart’s desire of the men who call for M Loisy’s 
ruin—to be effected by excommumcation and a binding papal 
definition—would, 1f gratified, render a reconciliation between modern 
culture and modern Catholicism impossible for all time 

M Losy is not the assailant who has set himself to storm any of the 
citadels of dogma or tiadition which encircle the Rock On the 
contrary he is one of its most vigorous defenders The vast tide 
of science and historical criticism has for decades been slowly swelling, 
threatening to sweep away seemingly much more than the mere out- 
works Terror had already stricken many of the defenders, doubt and 
despair had driven others to take refuge in flight It was then that 
M Lousy stepped forward to rally those men of big words and little 
faith who, despite their noisy asseverations and fulmmant abuse, 
shrank from vigorous action as though the mmpregnable Rock were a 
house of cards His apology ıs no unworthy device by which foregone 
conclusions are smuggled in under the forms of unfettered inquiry it 
is manly, reasonable, and saturated with the spirit of Christianity 
Instead of damaging an excellent cause by thrusting scientific facts to 
the background of doubt, he has unearthed Christian truth from its old- 
world formulas, bringing its deeper indwelling significance to light, and 
he has shown that between the two orders of facts perfect harmony 
subsists His cordiality towards the mstitutions of the Church and 
lus extreme indulgence to its occasional shortcomings are calculated 
to endear him even to the faimt-hearted and fanatical, while his 
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gigantic faith ın tts unassailable position and his convincing proofs of 
the yustice of its essential claims entitle him to a place in the front 
rank of apologists of Christan Catholicism 

L'Evangile et l'Eglise is the title of the little volume in which the 
French scholar sets forth those views on the past, present and future 
of Catholicism which have provoked fierce attacks from the rank and 
file and brought down censure from the highest dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church in France And yet it really gave no reasonable 
ground for either For it was written for the purpose less of broaching 
any new theories than of warding off a powerful attack which Professor 
Harnack, of Berlin, in the name of liberal Protestants, had a short 
time previously levelled against the Churches ın his treatise on the 
Essence of Christianity, and of showing the lines on which alone 
such assaults can be victoriously repulsed If the German 
scholar be right—and no co-rehgiomst of ours had attempted 
seriously to join issue with him*—then the lines on which Catholicism 
haS* historically grown and developed run directly counter to those 
on which true religion can alone unfold itself And he claims to 
speak in the name of science For it was m the hght of philosophy 
rather than of history that he studied the message of Jesus as enshrmed 
in the Gospels, compared ıt with the strivings, ideals and beliefs of 
early Christians, and then contrasted both with the manifold interests 
and shifting worldly aims of our rehgious community ever since the 
Roman See became the standing representative of the universal Church 
And the upshot of his mvestigations ıs that he deems faith in God the 
Father revealed by Jesus to be in last analysis the irreducible essence 
of Chnstianity This ıs the priceless spiritual kernel within a very 
worldly shell As Jesus answering a lawyer's query summed up the 
Law and the Prophets in two brief commandments, so Professor 
Harnack gives as the sum and substance of Christiamty—faith in God 
the Father as revealed by the Son of man That, he holds, 1s the vital 
force of all true religion, whatever its outward form, and therefore the 
unernng standard as well by which the historical development of 
Churches should be gauged. Everything else is bye-work and the 
greater the stress laid by Churches on the shadow, the further they are 
straying away from the substance 

Now few theses could well be more comprehensive ın character or 
more fateful in trend than that Virtually it asks us to accept as 
ghttermg diamonds fragments of black graphite. It may mdeed be 
urged that pure carbon 1s the essence of both; but the fact cannot be 
overlooked that between them the difference 1s enormous—one of 
kind, indeed, rather than of degree. 

In the name of Catholics M Losy comes forward to demur to 


* The critical remarks published by the Domunican Père Lagrange in the Revue 
Brblique (January, 1901, and July, 1902), and P de Grandmaison (£¢sdes, roth March, 
1902), fail to grapple with the main issues on the only lines which could have proved 
effective They shrink from meenung him on his own ground 
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Professor Harnack’s conclusions, which would suppress the conflict 
between religion and science by whittling away from the former all its 
roots ın the human intellect and dwarfing 1t to a mere sentiment, 
incapable alike of beg awakened or communicated With courage 
born of confidence ın the truth of his cause, the French theologian over- 


steps the narrow bounds of the penfold in which our theologians have | 


for generations been cooped up and meets the German professor on 
the ground deliberately chosen by the latter. He then passes ın review 
the chief stages of Church history, commenting on them with a degree 
of acumen and a display of erudition of which our co-religionists have 
good reason to feel proud In this way he succeeds in offering a 
defence of our Church, our sacraments, our administration and institu» 
tions more brilliant and more solid than any ex professo apology which 
has issued from the pen of a Catholic since the days when Latin ceased 
to be the language of the republic of letters But the nature of his 
defence was unavoidably determmed by the manner of the attack—of 
all modern attacks—and the character of the ground No military 
tactician will employ cavalry ın a wood or heavy guns on rocky heights 
In hke manner M Losy disputing with a German rationalist, whose 
vocabulary lacks “revelation,” “imspiration,” “divine grace,” and all 
the other terms without which our one-sided scholastics are unable to 
touch upon theological problems, was forced to speak the language of 
his antagonist—in a word to argue as a man of science rather than teach 
as a theologian That he has done so to such good purpose 1s highly 
to his credit and greatly to our advantage, and we owe it solely to that 
slowness of intellect, horror of real life and dread of scientific hght, 
which, as M Houtin" shows, have become charactenistic traits of latter- 
day Catholics, that the French Abbé’s claims to our gratitude are 
transformed by them into sufficient grounds for the most 1gorous 
censure 

M Losy begins by protesting against Herr Harnack’s method of 
setting up a religious ideal a grzorz, attributing it to Christianity, and 
then eliminating from the historical Church everything which ıs not 
the necessary outcome of that This proceeding is “ philosophical,” 
Hegelian, arbitrary But the historic method is alone admissible in 
inquiries like the present, and the conclusion to which it unavoidably 
leads 1s that the ideas for which Jesus lived, worked, died, are of the 
essence of His teaching just as the pith and marrow of early Christianity 
1s revealed to us not by our own notion of what its vital principle should 
have been but by the ideals, the strivings, the central beliefs of the 
first Christians Indeed, all the characteristic traits common to the 
‘communities of those days and these are surely of the essence of the 
religion itself Hence it ıs neither scientific nor permissible to look 
upon the specific differences which mark off one creed from all others 


* “La Question Biblique.” The second edition of this admirable work has already 
appeared ın France, but curiously enough ıt has not yet been translated into English. 
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as the essence of the former It ıs therefore wrong to argue that 
because the belief ın an only God ıs common to the Jewish, Christian 
and Mohammedan faiths, their spiritual centre of gravity must neces- 
sarily le outside monotheism The Jews, the Chnstians and the 
Mofiammedans are surely the best judges of what constitutes the 
groundwork of their creed, and they one and all regard monotheism 
as its keystone What right then have we to contend that the gist of 
Christianity must be that which the Gospel has not borrowed from 
Judaism ? 

Again the sum and substance of the New Testament can be reached 
only by a critical examination of those texts, the authenticity and mean- 
yng of which are certain, whereas Dr Harnack derives his definition of 
the kernel of Christianity not from the bulk of established texts, but 
from two or three passages which were shaped, if not inspired, by the 
theology of the tıme Moreover, “essences are unchangeable,” as 
scholastics say, whereas a religion ıs a living orgamism subject to all 
the laws which govern our world, one of which 1s the law of growth, 
evolution, change No formula, dogma or nite is free from the operation 
of this Even filial trust in God the Father—were Christianity nought 
but that—must, being rooted in men, assume shapes that vary together 
with the modifications of man’s notions The monotheism of the 
Old Testament, which 1s doubtless in essence identical with that of the 
New, cannot truthfully be said to have been appreciated ın its 
grandeur, simplicity and potentialities from the first, nor are the 
formulas of those days ın all points :dentical with those of St Paul or 
Augustine Indeed, the Jahveh of the old canticles and legends differs 
very widely from the God of Justice revealed by the Prophets For even 
religious sentiments are indissolubly interlaced with ideas “ Why,” 
asks M Losy, “why not place the essence of Christianity ın the ful- 
“ness and wholeness of its life, which being life must be movement 
“and variety too, but being a hfe that manifestly flows from a mghty 
“fountain-head has gradually unfolded itself in harmony with a law 
“which remparts at each stage of progress the zmtial force of what 
“might be termed its physical essence, revealed in all its manifesta- 
“tions? Why should the essence of the tree be deemed to reside ina 
“particle of the bud whence it has sprouted up, and why should it not 
“be just as truly and indeed more perfectly realised ın the full-grown 
“tree than in its seed? ”™ 

“Repent for the kingdom of heaven 1s at hand” was the standing 
theme of Jesus’ as of John the Baptist’s sermons, the burden of His 
message to His countrymen, and, Professor Harnack adds, one of the 
principal clues to the solution of the question, What 1s the pith and 
marrow of Christianity? Now the “kingdom of heaven” ıs a concep- 
tion which, having never been clearly defined, 1s still open to discussion 
It is not demed that it 1s made up of manifold elements Thus ıt 
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certainly connoted the fulfilment of that divine justice, the lack of 
which on earth often subjected the faith of upright men hke the author 
of Job to a ternble ordeal It also implied the forgiveness of sırt and 
the reconciliation of offenders with God the merciful Father Further, 
it marked the beginning of the never-ending happiness of the just ina 3 
transfigured world, a new Jerusalem, which was to come into being 
immediately after the utter destruction of this realm of sin and sorrow. 
All that 1s admitted. The kingdom of heaven is consequently a 
muxture of eschatological, moral and religious notions drawn from the 
old order of things and the new But did Jesus Himself lay stress on 
the apocalyptic or on the ethico-religious idea? Was it His aim to 
startle men out of their listlessness by foretelling the speedy coming of 
the new kingdom—the glories of which formed the themes of apoca- 
lyptic writers—and then to exhort men to change their lives by way’ 
of qualifying themselves for admission to ıt? Or was He mainly 
concerned with the moral aspect of human hfe? Heir Harnack answers 
the last question in the affirmative, and gives ıt as his conviction that 
while the Founder of Christianity shared the faith of His disciples in 
the kingdom that was to come, He laid nearly all the stress not upon 
that, not upon any hopes of reward or personal bliss, but upon the moral 
change to be wrought in the heart of man 
` M. Loisy, on the other hand, 1s less exclusive and more loth to do 
violence to that historic truth, without which Christianity, like 
Mohammed’s fabled coffin, would float suspended between heaven and 
earth, “Repent,” is indeed, he affirms, “a behest to men to search 
“their hearts, to better their hving and working, to make peace with 
“God, but it is enjoined as a condition of entering into the apocalyptic 
“kingdom, which was so close at hand that some of Jesus’ own hearers, 
“the Master sard, would not taste of death till ıt had become a 
reality* It is needless to say that the weight of evidence 1s on the 
side of M Loy, the whole New Testament and the early history of 
Christianity is but a record of the unfolding of this faith and of its 
influence upon the conduct of believers Thus the Beatitudes, which 
form the exordium to the Sermon on the Mount, promise that 
apocalyptic kingdom to the poor, the sorrow-stricken, the needy, and 
promise ıt as a recompense soon to be bestowed But they do not 
favour the notion that ıt was but an inward soul state which was 
already produced in the individual by hns changed attitude towards 
God The kingdom of heaven, therefore, ıs not merely a state of 
holiness or of union with God, such as medieval mystics dreamt of, but 
rather a joyous and happy life led under new conditions in which the 
physical and moral nature of man will be developed to the full) Now 
1f this kingdom be likened—as ıt has been—to a banquet, the Gospel 
as the invitation issued by the host 

Professor Harnack’s case would be a good deal stronger from a 
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philosophical point of view if he could show grounds for characterising 
—as he seeks to do—the traditional element in Jesus’ teaching as the 
shel and the personal factor as the kernel But ingemious com- 
parisons of this kind are often more fruitful sources of error than false 
conclusions Why, for mstance, should the Jewish hope of a future 
kingdom be regarded as a mere wrappage ın which Jesus folded His 
message, seeing that He set it in the very foreground of His 
conception of the new spiritual order and clung to it as tenaciously as 
His followers? He certainly never drew any sharp line of distinction 
between God’s message announced through Moses and the Prophets 
and the good tidings which He Himself had come to proclaim Nor 
was any such line of cleavage conceivable, seeing that His object was to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets, not to abrogate them. And all this 
was so thoroughly understood even by the simple unlettered men who 
listened to His discourses, that they do not appear even to have asked 
Him to define the kingdom of heaven, nor did He voluntee: any 
definition of ıt Clearly then ıt meant for Him precisely what it con- 
veyed to them the future new Jerusalem with its apocalyptical glories 
This was no new revelation, no originalidea Indeed the Gospel itself 
contains no wholly new element absolutely unknown to the Old 
Testament Theologians have in the course of ages, and with the best 
intentions, infused many refined modern conceptions into the old 
evangelical terms , and so long as their object ıs the edification of the 
faithful, no objection can be taken to the procedure But the historian 
has no nght thus to transform what he chronicles, and no serious 
student of history* can doubt that the realm in which Jesus was to 
reign over the saints wes understood by all ın the apocalyptic sense and 
was by all believed to be on the point of being inaugurated It was, as 
M Losy remarks, a grandiose hope, and in that hope the histouan 
must place the essence of the Gospel of Jesus 

That cardinal fact once established, the various religious, moral and 
eschatological conceptions which strike us in the Gospels as disjointed 
and at trmes difficult to weld togethe:, fall at once into their proper 
places, forming a complete and rounded whole The end of the world 
was at hand, ıt would come like a thief in the night, as a surprise alike 
to those whose lamps were trimmed and to the thoughtless who had 
neglected to fill them with oil But though no man knew the day and 
the hour, all were certain that the duration of the actual order of 
things would not exceed that of the generation who were drinking in 
the welcome words of the Master That outlook fascinated the atten- 
tion of Jesus and His disciples It withdrew their gaze from the 

* The number of serious Catholic historians of the Church 1s exceedingly small 
The majority—men like Grisar—have no authority beyond the limted circie of 
Cathohes to whom they are known For them theology pipes and history must 
dance to its tunes “The conditions under which we apply ourselves to science, 
are, one may say, not the same as those of our adversaries,” writes the Bishop of 
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present to the future, from the old Jerusalem to the new Heedless of 
the fate of the former, they made their lives a preparation for the latter, 
and forgot the cares of living, the charm of family ties, and ever the 
mstincts of self-preservation Jesus required His hearers not merely 
to cultivate a frame of mind apt, if needs were, to nerve them to the ° 
sacrifice of all that they prized and loved, but He insisted on the actual 
and immediate offerng up of all those possessions, strivings and 
sentiments Luke the birds of the air and the flowers of the field, they 
were to forget their coming needs, to leave the morrow to take care 
of itself, and even to turn away from everyday labour That a rule 
of hfe so ngid and so self-denying as this must of necessity be relaxed 
by the force of 1mperious necessity even in the lifetime of the Master, 
was natural, unavoidable, but this fact cannot be treated as a proof 
that the theory ın its absolute form was never held 

A message delivered to a generation, which 1s destined to witness 
the awful and universal catastrophe, cannot set up a number of rules for 
the ages which will never follow Hence Jesus made no attempt to 
regulate the relations between rich and poor The kingdom was for 
the latter, while renunciation either of a place ın the new Jerusalem 
or else of their worldly possessions ın the old was the pressing duty 
of the former and by distributing their goods to feed the poor they 
were rendering a service not so much to those who received their 
transient gifts as to their own souls To attribute to Jesus a deliberate 
system of social organisation is therefore as false historically as ıt 
would be to assign to Solomon the authorship of the Proverbs 
Efforts—praiseworthy and humane efforts—may be, have since been, 
made to reform social life, to sharpen the sense of social duties, to 
raise the level of social ideals by leavening man’s relations to man 
with the principles of love of our fellows and self-denial, which underlie 
the teachings of the Master, but this was the work—the legitimate work 
—of future generations actuated by sentiments which have developed 
an accordance with new ideas Mere human interests, whether social 
or individual, political or scientific, belong to a circle which in the idea 
of Jesus cannot intersect that of the kingdom of heaven, with which 
alone He and His were concerned All His labours were focussed in 
the endeavour to snatch mankind from out the worldly prison in which 
they had so long been cooped up—that prison the walls of which were 
interests other than spiritual To achieve this feat needed a mighty 
impulse, and ıt was given, must be given, by a message capable of 
stirring men to the quick such as that of the drawing near of the 
kingdom of heaven 

The nature of the réZe of Messiah stands out ın clear relief once the 
outhnes of the kmgdom of heaven have been traced on the material 
earth mstead of bemg banished, as m M Harnack’s theory, to the 
hazy domain of psychology According to the Gospels indeed Jesus 
did not reveal Himself as the Messiah until after He had begun to 
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preach in public And even then He seems to have been eager to 
withhold the fact from the bulk of His contemporanes He certainly 
enjomted silence on those possessed of evil spirits who recogmsed Him 
as the Anointed One More significative still was His attitude towards 
*His own disciples, who—assuming that the texts bearing upon the 
meident are authentirc—through their spokesman, Simon Peter, gave 
utterance to the behef that He was the Messiah “He charged them 
“that they should tell no man of Him” The first public avowal of 
His Messianic dignity therefore was made at the very end of His career, 
when His lifework had been done And the belief that it was 
proclaimed even then cannot be hardened into an established fact and 
placed wholly beyond the reach of such misgivings as must needs 
occur to an unbiassed and critical historian who holds the current 
view of unimpeachable evidence Looking at the subject from this 
angle of vision, which of course differs essentially from that taken by 
the eye of faith, 1t may seem possible to assume that the reserve of our 
Saviour, thus enigmatically sketched ın the Gospels, amounted ın 
reality to absolute silence, and that the texts which cannot be fitted in 
with this uniform attitude are the reflex of the zeal of early Christians 
desirous of substituting unity of faith for gradual growth 
But this apparent discrepancy vanishes, as M Loisy points out, the 
moment we are clear as to the meaning which the word Messiah 
possessed for Jesus and His contemporaries The grounds on which 
the Saviour was condemned to death were His claims to the royalty of 
Israel—that is to say, to the 7éle of Messiah, and this count of the 
indictment against Him was proven, according to tradition, by His 
own admission made first before the high priest and then in the hearing 
of the Roman Governor Neither in Jerusalem nor in Galilee had 
He openly declared that He was the Messiah, the Son of God He 
had indeed im the capital of Judea given His hearers a glimpse of the 
upshot of His preaching and an inkhng of the part which He Himself 
would play in the kingdom which was so nigh at hand It ıs evident 
therefore that when leaving Galilee He was already conscious that He 
was the Messiah, and Peter’s profession of faith—a faith which was 
doubtless only then dawning upon the disciples—sheds hght upon 
Jesus’ claims as well as upon the attitude taken up by His followers in 
respect to them As the kingdom of which He was the predestined 
Ruler was not of this world, nor of time, the part allotted to Him 
therein was also outside the time and space that bounded His hfework 
Hence the office of Messiah could begin only after the kingdom of 
heaven had replaced the political societies of sinful men So long as 
the new Jerusalem was in the womb of the future, Jesus was but the 
minister, the prophet of the coming order of things, not yet strictly 
speaking the Messiah, whose place was at “ the nght hand of power and 
“coming in the clouds of heaven” The office of preacher, of herald 
of the kingdom was not properly speaking that of Messiah, hence 
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His deteımınatıon to wait until the former had come to an end before 
proclaiming that He was destined to fill the latter as well 

Thus the corollary of the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven*is the 
digmity of Messiah—to be assumed there by Jesus And it was so, 
understood and accepted by His disciples. who quarrelled among them- 
selves as to the places which they yearned to occupy at His nght and 
left hand in His glory In all this there ıs no question of any doctrine 
as to His person or His office or of any dogmatic formula whatever 
At any rate none can be discovered by the historian whose primary 
duty it ıs to set forth the ideas of the Saviour as they were made 
manifest ın words and acts and not to recast them in such moulds as 
would enable them to dovetail with the theological views in vogue at 
a much later period of Christian development The truth is that the 
New Testament, like the Old, 1s bound up with a conception of the 
universe and of history which has little in common with ours Neither 
message was delivered to man in the abstract, but to real men of 
flesh and blood with roots in the past and present, with ideas which 
influenced their sentiments and prejudices which blurred their ideas. 
And this 1s true not only of the teachings which fall within the 
intellectual sphere, but of those which pertain to the religious domain 
as well 

Even our notion of God and His goodness and mercy are not, 
cannot be, to-day identical with those of the men who lived and worked 
with the Founder of Christianity Our view of atonement too has in 
like manner undergone certain modifications which serve to accentuate 
the need of prudence ın the discussion of a doctrine which at one time 
seemed almost as simple as a sum ın arithmetic Indeed the very 
belief that ıt was the death of Jesus which first put an end to the 
practice of bloody sacrifices is now admitted to be unfounded ın fact 
The notion too that sin calling for punishment may be blotted out 
by the purifying suffermg of a just man contams too many elements 
of the symbol to allow us to regard it in this form as the adequate 
expression of an absolute truth, nor 1s ıt improbable that the passage in: 
Mark in which we are told that the Son of Man came “ to give His hfe 
“a ransom for many,” owes its existence or its form to the individual 
theology of Paul If, therefore, the Gospel, once launched upon the 
sea. of humanity, has thus freed itself little by httle from the forms 
with which ıt was first invested, ıt seems reasonable to infer that those 
forms were accidental, temporary, and not indissolubly bound up with 
the gist of the message itself 

The same thing holds true of the pnmutive Christian community 
with its slow and not always smooth growth from the rank of an 
obscure Jewish sect eagerly awaiting the breaking up of the world and 
the advent of the kingdom of heaven, through a chequered period 
of subterranean vicissitudes to cheerful open-air Catholicism with 
its esthetic graces and spiritual joys, down to the Church of to-day 
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and its excrescence Ultramontanism, which with narrowed horizon and 
painful self-consciousness fears the futher development which 
to-morrow has ın store After the death of the Master His disciples, 
F mindful of His assertion that He had come to fulfil the Law, remamed 
loyally withm the fold of Judaism Hence their mtes and prayers 
and practices were strictly Jewish, although the message they had 
received was for all men And despite the obvious consequence that 
in order to deliver those good tidings they must cut their moorings 
from the haven of the Law, it was ultımately a cause from without 
which, giving the needful impulse, set them adrift ın the world The 
effect of the first and most fateful change which the young community 
now underwent was to turn a Jewish movement, based upon the 
Messianic kingdom, into a religion fitted to satisfy the needs of Greeks, 
Romans—of all mankind St Paul, the author of the fourth Gospel, 
St Justin, Irenaeus and Ongen mark the succeeding stages of this 
rapid evolution One of 1ts most noteworthy phases was the hellenisa- 
tion of Christian teaching effected by the Fathers, whose presentment 
of Christianity as a philosophy served to invest the word, Christ with a 
new and pregnant meanmg Cultured Greeks and Romans, who 
would have impatiently turned away from the Messiah of the Jews, 
had no intellectual scruples against bowing down before the Word 
made flesh And the mighty impulse thus given carried the thought 
of the new community far into the highest regions of metaphysics 
Even the doctrine of the Trinity itself, which has been triumphantly 
pointed to by rationalists as one of the shackles that bind all churches 
alike to the antiquated theories of Plato and Aristotle, was when first 
evolved a healthy manifestation of vital force, “an effort at once of 
“faith and intelligence which enabled the Church to blend its own 
“traditions with the learning of the period, to strengthen the one 
“ by means of the other, and to merge them ın a scholarly theology which 
“claimed to contain the science of the world and the science of God” 
This spectacle of philosophy grown Christian supplies us with some 
of the most instructive lessons to be gleaned from the history of the 
evolution of Christian thought The work of assimilation was not of 
course undertaken as a labour of science, nor was 1t meant therefore to 
bear scientific scrutiny Its origin was of amore mtimate character The 
new and cultured converts to the quasi-Jewish creed felt the need of 
interpreting the beliefs of the foreign brotherhood ın terms familiar to 
themselves and of transfusing into them their own ideals and hopes, 
in a word the soul of religion as they in their happiest moments were 
wont to conceive it And had they not felt moved to set themselves this 
task for the satisfaction of their own spiritual needs, the requirements 
of propaganda would have constrained them to undertake ıt It was 
thus that the Messiah of the Jews, the Son of Man and of God, became 
under the influence of Greek thought the Word made flesh, the 
revealer of God to man As Israels monotheism was adjusted to 
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Greek conceptions by the leaven of Plazo’s and Philo’s metaphysics, 
so the divinity of the Christ, the mcarnation of the Word was the 
only intelligible rendering of the idea of Messiah which the Greek 
mund was capable of assimilating In this process of interpretation, 
and readjustment nothing really essential is los: God does not cease 
to be one and Jesus remains the Christ God, however, 1s threefold 
without plurality, Jesus ıs God without forfeiung His manhood, the 
Word becomes flesh without becoming two “In a certain sense, no 
“doubt, and from the point of view of the historian one may say that 
“the Trinity and the Incarnation are Greek dogmas, inasmuch as they 
“ were unknown to Judaism and to Jewish Christianity, and that Greek 
“philosophy which was instrumental m shaping them can also help 
“to make them imtelligible”* And yet ıt would not be correct to 
regard them as scientific propositions raised to the status of Christian 
dogmas the elements and formulas alone are borrowed from 
philosophy, but the spirit which pervades and stamps them as 
expressions of spiritual facts 1s religious 

“To the non-religious mind, a lack of consistency, of homogeneity 
“may well seem the most salient trait of this peculiar process And 
“yet this drawback, which would be fatal to a philosophic system, 1s 
“m theology a life-giving, strengthening force One ıs even tempted 
“at times to fancy that all the heresies were but the outcome of 
“ deductions persistently pursued in one and the same direction They 
“ started from an isolated principle either of tradition or of science— 
“regarded as absolute truth—to which conclusions were linked, which 
“introduce a jarring note into the general harmony of religion and 
“of traditional teaching Orthodoxy would seem to move ın a kind of 
“politic middle line, obstinately conciliatng in character, between 
“the extreme conclusions which one might draw from the data which 
“she holds in trust When she can no longer descry the logical agree- 
“ ment between the assertions which she seems to set against each other 
“she calls ıt a mystery, thus disdaming to purchase the umty of her 
“theory at the cost of a vital element of her tradition Christian 
“tradition has refused more or less consciously to enshrine the real 
“order of religious things in the natural order of our conceptions, she 
“held that she was offering to eternal truth the only homage worthy of 
“at, m declaring that truth to be always above our mtelligence, as if 
“seemingly contradictory affirmations might be deemed to be com- 
“patible on the border’ line of the infinite There ıs but one eternal 
“ God, and Jesus ıs God thatis the theclogical dogma The salvation 
“ of man ıs wholly in the hands of God, and man 1s free to save his soul 
“or not, as he hsts Abstract logic would call for the suppression of 
“one or other of all those propositions thus oddly linked together 
“But careful reflection will show that this cannot be achieved without 
“ endangering the living equilibrium of religion ”t 


* Loisy “L'Evangile et I’Eglise,” p 142 “L'Evangile et l’Eglise,” pp 143, 144. 
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The origin of most of the dogmas illustrates this flexibility of the 
Church, her marvellous powers of assimilating elements which seem 
heterdgeneous to the unaided eye of reason, and her wonderful gift of 

never actually losmg touch with the message of Jesus while exploring 

the shadowy region of metaphysics and psychology Take for instance 
the dogmas of sin and grace “It would bea bootless task,” M Loisy 
tells us, “to seek in the preaching of the Saviour for a doctrine of 
“sin and justification The kingdom of heaven is promised to him 
“who does penance, so that the acquisition of eternal life 1s attached 
“to two conditions one implied—faith in the divine mercy and ım the 
“kingdom announced, the other expressed—repentance. But the 
“ conditions of salvation which are, as a matter of fact, held out to Jews 
“alone, are not further discussed It ıs easy therefore to distinguish 
“all that St Paul has added to the Gospel, in which we find but the 
“ideas then in vogue, with no theory of sin, of pardon or of eternal: 
“life The dogma of grace, as well as the Christological teaching, 1s 
“an interpretation of the Messianic salvation and of the theology of 
“the kingdom of heaven And this mterpretation was the outcome of 
“the circumstances in which the Gospel was perpetuated and of the 
“problems which cropped up in consequence of the conversion of the 
“pagans and which could be solved only by an appeal to the spirit 
“rather than to the formal utterances of Jesus”” 

“For him who has watched the movement of Chnstian thought from 
“its first beginnings, ıt 1s manifest that the body of dogmas dealing 
“with Christology, grace and the Church, ts not to be taken as repre- 
“senting the topmost summut of doctrine beyond which the eye of the 
“believer is not and never will be able to discern aught but the dazzling 
“glare of infinite mystery The conceptions which the Church 
“stamps with the umpress of revealed dogmas are not truths dropped 
“from heaven and hoarded up by religious tradition ın the exact form 
“im which they first appeared The historian sees therein the ren- 
“ dering—by means of a laborious efort of theological reflection—of 
“facts of areligious order Nor 1s it to be fancied that their future will 
“fail to correspond with their past Human reason is never weary of 
“ putting queries to faith, and the traditional formulas are subjected to 
“a never-ending work of interpretation where the letter which killeth 
“1s effectively regulated by the spirit that giveth hife ”t 

This cardinal fact has of late years deen brought into prominence by 
the scientific spirit of the age which has made even theology: conscious 
of a heretofore unsuspected law that presides over the birth and growth 
of religious movements, however sublime their ongin For even 
Providence uses, without transforming, human agencies and falhble 
instruments, and shows itself more chary than most men fancy of 
interference with the law of the economy of force For Catholics, 
however, who have been brought up in the fond behef that such 
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exemption from change as can be assigned only to a lifeless, an abstract, 
idea, ıs one of the glorious attributes of our Church, this topic is one 
of the most delicate and difficult within the whole range of theological 
discussion But M Loisy ıs pecularly fitted by his traming, hise 
studies, and his truly religious zeal to state the question clearly and to 
answer ıt fully without either encioaching upon dogma or wounding 
the sensibilities of the most fervent Catholic His keen insight enables 
him to perceive at a glance the heart of the question, while his delicate 
touch and playful fancy make ıt easy for him to throw the result of his 
laborious researches into a form at once bniliant, effective and moderate 
Most of the fruitful ideas with which his hittle volume teems have been 
in the air for some years past They cannot therefore be said to be 
original But they had been uttered by non-Catholic critics whose 
wnitings and names have remained hitherto unknown to the bulk of 
our co-religionists Moreover the few enlightened sons of Rome who, 
yearning for fresh air and light, sought to gain for them currency in 
Catholic theology, ruined their cause by mixing them with others less 
harmless or wholly false, and producing a potent solvent of much that 
every Catholic venerates M Lossy, on the other hand, whose religious 
ardour ıs highly lauded even by those bishops who have recently 
blamed his book, has succeeded in impressing upon the results of 
scientific inquiry the mark of his own religious fervour In passing 
through the medium of his intellect,the heat which ıt was feared would 
burn or singe,has been transformed into a glorious suffusion of lhght 
which renders Catholicism not only acceptable to men of science, but 
dearer than ever to the simple-minded faithful, who in its promises 
and consolations look for surcease of sorrow rather than increase of 
knowledge 

Dealing with the subject of the growth of dogma M Loisy, whose 
lucid literary style loses much of its force and charm in a foreign 
translation, gives rank and consistency to historical truth without 
sacrificing an 1ota of that which constitutes the taproot of Catholic hfe 
and doctrine He writes — 

“What at present stands in need of development is the very notion 
“of development itself It has not however to be created out of 
“nothing, but can be pieced together by the help of a clearer insight 
“into the past The growth of this new dogma will differ nowise 
“from that of the older ones These were not enshrined in the primi- 
“tive tradition as a conclusion 1s contained ım the premisses of a 
“syllogism, but rather as a sprout is present in a seed—they are 
“elements, real and living, whose nature ıt 1s to unfold themselves in 
“ growing, to consolidate by discussion before crystallising in a solemn 
“formula They existed in the state of fact, or else of more or less con- 
“scious belief, before they became the objects of learned speculations 
“and official decrees Thus the Christological dogma was above all 
“ else the expression of what Jesus had been to Christian consciousness 
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“from the outset, the dogma of grace is the expression of the divine 
“work which 1s accomplished in souls regenerated by the Gospel, 

“the &cclesiological dogma ıs the expression of the secular 7éZe of the 
“episcopacy and the papacy ın the Church Now if ever a dogmatic 
“conclusion respecting Christian development be set forth, ıt may be 
“assumed that ıt will be the expression of the law of progress which 

‘sways the history of Christianity ever since its first begimmmgs 
“ Hitherto the minds of Cathohe theologians have been riveted chiefly 
“by the quality of absoluteness which dogma draws from its source— 
“ divine revelation—whereas critics have had eyes only for its relative 
“ character which ıs made manifest in its history But ıt behoves sound 
“theology to aim at the reconciliation of the antinomy resulting from 
“the unquestionable authority which faith claims for dogma on the 
“one hand, and the changeableness, the relativity, which criticism 
“cannot help noticing in the history of dogmas and of dogmatic 
“ formulas on the other” 

“We have pointed out how it 1s that the entire growth of Christian 
“doctrine took place not outside but well within faith, which wholly 
“dommates it The principle of tradition and religious sentiment 
“have always carried the day as against the need of scientific adapta- 
“tion, safeguarding thereby the originality of Christiamity The ancient 
“dogmas have their root in the preaching and ministry of Christ, 
“in the experiences of the Church, while their development lies in the 
“history of Christianity and the course of theological thought Nor 
“could it be otherwise And it 1s equally natural that the symbols and 
“theological definitions should stand related to the general state of 
“human knowledge which prevailed at the times and places where 
“they were first drawn up Hence 1t follows that a far-reaching change 
“ın the level of science may render necessary a new reading of the 
“ancient formulas which, conceived in a different intellectual 
“atmosphere, either no longer connote all that now calls for expression 
“ or cease to convey it in suitable terms In this case a distinction will 
“ suggest itself between the material meaning of the formula (the out- 
“ward image it presents and which stands related to the ideas ın vogue 
“of yore), and its specially rehgious and Christian sigmificance—the 

“ ground 1dea—which may fit m with other views on the ordering of 
“the world and the nature of things 

“ The Church still daily repeats in the Symbol of the Apostles ‘He 
“* descended into hell, He ascended into heaven’ For long ages 
“these propositions have been taken literally Generation after 
“ generation of Christians believed that hell, the sojourn of the damned, 
“was underneath their feet, and that heaven, the abode of the elect, 
“was above ther heads To-day neither scholarly theology nor 
“popular preaching any longer clings to that localisation, nor 1s ıt in 
“ our power to determine locally the sojourn of the soul of Christ during 
“the interval that elapsed between His death and resurrection, nor 
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“that of His glorified humanity after His ascension Yet the special 
“ dogmatic gist of these propositions remains unchanged inasmuch as 
“they always teach a transient relation between Christ’s soul and the 
“souls of the righteous under the old Law, and the glorification of Hise 
“resuscitated humanity And yet car. ıt be laid down—in view of the 
“transformation undergone by the apparent meaning of the formulas— 
“that the theology of the future will not work out for itself an idea still 
“more spiritual of their contents? It 1s perfectly true that the Church 
“corrects its dogmatic formulas by means of distinctions which at 
“times are subtle In doing so however she continues to carry on 
“the work which she has been performing from the beginning, she 
“adjusts the Gospel to the ever changing conditions of human life 
“and intelligence” 

“Tt 1s not indispensable to the authority of belief that ıt be ngidly 
“unchangeable in its mental presentment and its verbal expression. 
“Indeed such immunity from change 1s incompatible with the nature of 
“the human intellect For our most certain knowledge in the sphere 
“ of nature and of science is ever in flux, always relative, never incapable 
“of being perfected Nor ıs it with the elements of human thought 
“that an everlasting edifice can be but up Truth alone 1s changeless, 
“but not its image reflected in our mmds Faith turns towards 
“unchangeable truth athwart the Zormulas which are necessarily 
“ madequate, susceptible of amendment and therefore liable to change 
“When Jesus exclaimed with solemnity ‘Verily, I say unto you, There 
“* be some standing here which shall not taste of death till they see the 
“Son of man coming in His kingdom, He gave utterance to a 
“dogmatic proposition much less absolute in reality than in seeming 
“He bespoke indeed faith in the kingdom at hand, but the idea of the 
“kingdom and its proximity were two very simple symbols of things 
“extremely complex, and it behoved even those who first beheved to 
“fix their thought more on the spiri: than the letter of this promise 
“an order to find it always true Now dogmatic formulas are subject to 
“the same conditions as the Saviour’s words, and it 1s not proven that 
“they are bereft of their contents because at a given moment it 1s dis- 
“ covered that the reality has outrun them” 

“The strikingly haltmg logic which seemingly holds sway over the 
“formation and growth of dogmas appears thoroughly intelligible, 
“and one might add regular, to the historxan who looks upon the proofs 
“ of a belief as signs of its vitality rather than as the veritable grounds 
“ofits origm Viewed from the angle of vision formed by the ordinary 
“jules of human reasoning and by text criticism there is nothing more 
“frail than certain arguments, by means of which the Gospel has been 
“propped up by the Old Testament, and Catholic Christianity sup- 
“ported by the whole Bible The laboratory of traditional exegesis— 
“whence dogma, as one might fancy, :s turned out by dint of slow and 
“ceaseless labour—seems to be m standing contradiction with the 
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“principles of a purely rational and historical mteipretation Thus it 
“1s always taken for granted that the ancient Biblical texts and the 
“withesses to tradition as well mest embody the truth of the present 
“tame, and this kind of truth 1s duly found, because 1t has first been 
“put there Catholic theologians possessed a fairly shrewd sense of 
“this state of things when they laid ıt down that the infallibility of 
“the Church applies to dogmatic definitions, but not to the grounds 
“on which they are based, even though these grounds should be 
“expressly set forth ın the official declarations of councils and popes 
“ Now a distinction of this nature applied to the New Testament would 
“ not be without its uses, as for instance when we see the resurrection of 
“the dead demonstrated by the text ‘I am the God of Abraham and 
“the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob,” or the story of Hagar and 
“ Sarah relied upon to certify the Christian’s independence of the Mosaic 
“Law,t and generally passages of the ancient Scriptures mterpreted 
“im a sense which they did not possess in the beginning Turning 
“from the Bible to tradition, one has but to recall to mind the process 
“by which the Fathers and theologians prove the Trimty of the Divine 
“Persons by the words of Genesis ‘Let us make man in our image, 
“after our likeness, £ and by the three angels who visited Abraham , 
“the line of reasoning which led Bomfacius VIII and the doctors of 
“the Middle Age to adduce the two swords which Peter 1s supposed 
“to have borne to Gethsemane§ as a proof of the twofold power of the 
“Pope, spiritual and temporal It1is hardly necessary to point out how 
“on the other hand texts which are perfectly clear—such for mstance 
“as the laments of Job and of the psalmısts on the annihilation of man 
“by death, the assertions of the Saviour and the apostles about the 
“ approaching end of the world, and the word of the Johannine Christ 
“< My Father 1s greater than I’ll—are not held to establish what they 
“naturally mean Is not one tempted to say that in the domain of 
“things religious and moral, human logic mocks its own self? That 
“the striving towards the better outruns the arguments adduced ın 
“favour of it, and that it bears within itself a truth superior to the 
“ proofs supposed to justify 1t? That is why the most telling apology 
“of whatever lives hes in the very fact that ıt ıs hving The entre 
“ scaffolding of theological and apologetical arguments amounts at most 
“to an attempt, necessary no doubt, to picture to one’s self the relation 
“of the past to the present, as well as the continuity of religion and 
“religious progress from the very beginning ”T 

There is nothing in the masterly ergosé—of which the passage just 
quoted is but a fragment—which Catholics who are also thinkers can 
reasonably dissent from on religious grounds, nor has any unwelcome 
fact been conceded which was noz characterised by the highest degree 
of certitude which carefully sifted evidence can confer On one side 

* Mark xn 26 4 Galat iv. 21—31 + Genesis 1, 26 
§ Luke xxu 38 || 2John xiv 28 f “L’Evangile et ’Eglise,” pp. 162—170 
VOL LXXXIII 24 
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are the formulas, avowedly drawn up for our intellect, yet shaped by 
old-world men whose mental equipment, so far as 1t was dependent upon 
acquired knowledge, was utterly unhke our own , and on the other side 
1s the modern scientific spirit pressing violently agamst the barriers 
raised by those formulas and panting for an outlet into the 1egion of 
light and hfe M Loisy clams to have found an issue which leads not 
beyond the pale of Catholic faith, but only to its calm and salubrious 
heights Placing the definitions of councils and popes in the full hght 
of historic experience he virtually says We owe to them the same 
degree of respect and credence which we display to the words of the 
Saviour, and this we can continue to pay without refusing to science 
what ıs admitted to be her due If the course of events, against which, 
it 1s folly to argue, compels us to deepen, to spiritualise the words of 
Jesus which the Church for ages construed literally, and 1f we can— 
because we must—carry out the process without failing in our duty to 
God or our neighbour, what 1s there to show that the dogmas fashioned 
by men are less plastic? It ıs impossible to rebut the argument— 
which is but one of many—and it would be suicidal arbitrarily to 
condemn the conclusion without first providing some other means of 
adapting a structure built by the ancients to the wholly different needs 
of anew generation ° 

Long before M Loisy came forward cnitics had eagerly thrown them- 
selves upon salient facts in Church history which, turn them how one 
might, would not dovetail with the dangerous claim to immutability 
advanced by certain theologians for the dogmas of the Church 
Exposed to the fierce light of science, which they were never meant to 
endure, many of those old-world propositions seemed to shrivel up and 
harden, to the grave detiiment of therr rehgious contents The French 
theologian is the first to show how by reverently approaching the 
formulas of past ages, which were admirable presentments of Christian 
doctrine as reflected in the minds of Christians of those generations, 
we can take over the fundamental and comprehensive truths which they 
embodied, without vainly stramıng to view them from a standing 
pomt which has receded from us forever Far from loosening our hold 
on the substance of Jesus’ teachings, this needful process of spiritualisa- 
tion imparts to them a firm cohesion and harmonises them with ideas 
of a scientific order from which ıt 1s impossible to withhold our assent 

Turning to the growth of Catholic worship, one of the most hotly 
debated topics of inter-ecclesiastical controversy, M Loisy has no 
difficulty ın showing that Professor Harnack’s sweeping criticism, based 
upon his inadequate definition of the essence of Chnstiamity, wildly 
overshoots the mark History, he poits out, knows no religion with- 
out worship, while rites and ceremomes—hke dogmas—have a life of 
their own which excludes the idea of immutability 

“ Jesus, it may be said, ın the course of His mimistry nerther prescribed 
“to His apostles nor practised Himself any rule of outward worship 
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“calculated to stamp the Gospel as a religion He did not institute in 
“advance the Christian worship any more than He formally regulated 
“the constitution and the dogmas of the Church And the reason 1s 
“that in the Gospel Christianity was not a religion existing by itself 
“It had not yet set itself up against the Law of the Jews, the Mosaic 
“rites practised by the Saviour and His disciples served in heu of all 
“institutions, and satisfied the need felt by every religion to express 
“itself ın worship For the Gospel as such was only a religious move- 
“ment generated in the fold of Judaism, for the purpose of perfectly 
“ carrying out Jewish principles and fully realismg Jewish hopes It ıs 
“inconceivable therefore that Jesus should have laid down any ritual 
“prescriptions before His last hour Indeed, a thought of this kind 
“could hardly have occurred to Him before that supreme moment 
“when, the immediate inauguration of the Messianic kingdom seeming 
“impossible in Israel, another realisation—mysterious ın its outlook, 
“and brought about by the death of the Messiah—moved into the 
“ field of vision, as the last chance of inaugurating the kingdom of God 
“uponearth It was then that the Eucharistic supper was instituted as 
“the symbol of the kingdom which was to come through the sacrifice 
“of Jesus And even the Eucharist—on the day of its first celebration 
“—connoted rather the abolition of the old rites and the forthcoming 
“advent of the kingdom than the institution of a new worship—Jesus’ 
“glance not having taken in directly the idea of a new religion, of a 
“church to be founded, but being centred on the idea of the kingdom 
“of heaven to be realised ”* 

“The Church then came into the world and, pressed by the sheer 
“ force of things, organised itself more and more fully, outside the pale of 
“Judaism In this way Christianity shaped itself into a religion, distinct, 
“independent and complete But as a religion it stood in need of a 
“worship and recerved one in the form suited to, or required by, its 
“ongins This worship was at first modelled upon Judaism, at any 
“rate so far as the outward forms of prayer and certain important rites 
“like baptism, unction and the laying of hands, are concerned The 
“central act, the Eucharistic repast, was assuredly the creation of Jesus t 
“Tn the Church of the Gentiles this was the grand mystery without 
“which Christianity would not have come to its members with the 
“attributes of a perfect religion That worship was from the outset 
“ palpitating with hfe in the highest conceivable degree To realise this 
“ we have but to conjure up before us the baptisms of those days, with 
“ the imposition of hands and sensible manifestations of the Holy Spint, 
“the breaking of bread and the repasts at which the Master who had 
“just quitted the earth was felt to be present, the chaunts of thanks- 


1 “L’Evangile et ’Eghse,” pp 180—182 


1 M Loisy’s view of the origin of the Eucharist seems open to discussion, and in 
a short tıme weighty, and as yet unpublished, historical grounds will be brought 
forward ın support of a different opinion, 
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“giving which sprang straight from the heart, and the signs—strange 
“enough at times—of enthusiasm breaking all bounds Is it not true 
“that 1f in all this there be no cold and abstract faith, neither ıs there 
“any rite which 1s purely symbolical—which gives material expression 
“to any such faith? Everything 1s instinct with life, the belief and 
“the rites, baptism and the breaking of bread, baptism being the 
“spirit , and the Eucharist being Christ As yet there were no specula- 
~ tions about the sign, no talk of the physical efficacy of the sacrament 
“in baptism, nor of transubstantiation in the Eucharist What was 
“believed and uttered went indeed almost beyond these theological 
“assertions One might aptly define the worship of this primitive age 
“as a sort of spiritual realism which knows no pure symbols and is 
“ essentially sacramental in virtue of the part assigned to the mite as a 
“vehicle of the Spirit and a means of divine lıfe To this state of things 
“St Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel bear witness”” 
Having drawn a parallel between the growth of ancient Jewish 
worship by the assimilation of rites, legends and symbols found 
among the neighbouring peoples and the development of 
Christian worship on analogous lines, M Lory goes on to 
show how in both cases the assimilating force, the spurt, 
remained unchanged “What happened in the history of the 
“religion of Israel took place in that of Catholic Christianity as well, 
“but under @onditions which were different—that ıs to say, more 
“regular and less perilous For granting that the pagan origin of a 
“certain number of Christian rites may be proven, ıt ıs none the less 
“certain that these rites ceased to be pagan the moment they were 
“taken over and interpreted by the Church Admitting that the vast 
“development of devotion to saints, veneration for relics, devotion to 
“the Virgin, drew their origin in a certain measure from pagan influence, 
“they should not be condemned solely by reason of this genesis If 
“the preaching of the Apostles had converted none but Jews, there 
“would, strictly speaking, have been no Christian worship at all, no 
“ more than there would have been a Church or a Christian dogma But 
“then had Chnstianity remained Jewish, it could never have risen to 
“the rank of a universal religion, ıt would not be Christianity , and on 
“the other hand, in order to put on universality it was obliged to do 
“more than merely divest itself of its Jewish form. In matters of 
“worship the religious sentiment of the masses has always preceded 
“the doctrinal definitions promulgated by the Church concerning the 
- “object of this worship And this fact ıs full of significance ıt bears 
“ witness to the law which demands a worship suited to all the conditions 
“of existence and attuned to the character of the believers Thus 
“ Chnstian consciousness demanded real communion with Chnist in the 
“ Eucharist as peremptorily as ıt required the divimty of Jesus And 
“yet the Godhead of Christ ıs not a dogma conceived in the spint of 
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“ Jewish theology any more than the Eucharist ıs a Jewish rite Dogma 

“and rite are specifically Christan and flow straight from the Apostolic 
“tradition—a fact which does not hinder us from perceiving, in the 

“traditional manner of interpreting the former, the mfluence of the 
“wisdom of Greece, and, in the manner of construmg the latter, an 
“element which, while it assuredly forms part of the groundwork of 
“many, if not all, religions, 1s more suggestive of the pagan mysteries 
“than of the colourless conception of sacrifice which confronts us in 
“post-exile Judaism In order to keep from becoming Greek, Roman, 
“ German, mm its worship, Christiamty would have had to avoid visiting 
“and abiding with Greeks, Romans and Germans In fact the adaptation 
“of Chnstianity was unavoidable The only question that arises 1s 

“ whether it has helped to preserve and spread the Gospel, or whether 
“the Gospel has been lost in tne process ”* 

Having answered this question in a sense which will satisfy every 
Catholic theologian without doing violence to history, M Lousy passes 
on to the discussion of the Sacraments, with the institution of which 
he deals ın a broad, generous, Catholic spirit, just alike to the facts of 
history and the claims of our Church 

“Tt is only since the twelfth century that the Eastern tradition has 
“been fixed as to their number. The early Church knew of but two 
“principal sacraments, baptism—with which ıt associated confirmation 
“and the Eucharist, the number of secondary sacraments being 
“undetermined Now this vagueness would be mexplhicable if Christ, 
“during His mortal hfe, had drawn His disciples’ attention to seven 
“ different rites, set apart as the bases of Christian worship for all tame 
“ The sacraments are the outcome of a thought and intention of Jesus, 
“interpreted by the Apostles and their successors in the hght and 
“under the stress of circumstances and facts It may be by a sort of 

“anticipation that the Fourth Gospel exhibits Christian baptism as 
“being in vigour during the ministry of our Saviour What seems 

Rare 1s that before His death Chnist had laid down no formal precept 

‘on the subject Baptism was a Jewish rite, specially restored to 
“honour by John the Baptist, from whom Jesus Himself had received 
“it And as the Saviour’s baptism served as an introduction to the 
“ Gospel, ın lıke manner that of each member of the faithful ushered 
“him into the evangelical community which had been substituted for 
“the kmgdom of heaven It was not a pure symbol of the remission 
“ of sins, but the efficacious sign of the Spirit received by the faithful 
“on their incorporation ın the Church Neither the notion nor the 
“ practice of baptism has undergone any noteworthy change ın Catholic 
“tradition The custom of administering it to children ıs but a disci- 
“phnary development, which nowise changes the significance of the 
“ sacrament, but which may possibly have somewhat weakened ıt, and 
“which has contributed to duplicate it in the sacrament of penance 
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“ Baptism, followed by confirmation and communion, constituted the 
“ nite of Christian initiation and of forgiveness’of sins, but the true sacra- 
“ment of the imtiated was the Euchanst At first indeed the'idea that 
“a Christian who had once sinned might make his peace again, was 
“wholly absent, and ıt was only very slowly that the Church grew used 
“to the notion A behef was entertamed that common shortcomings 
“were made good by a sort of enduring after-effect of baptism, by 
“prayer, by communion, by all good works and more particularly by 
“those of charity But the effect of very hemous and scandalous sins 
“was to drive those who had committed them outside the pale of the 
“ Church and cut them off from the regular agencies of salvation Soon, 
“however, sinners were admitted to perpetual penance—gladly 
“accepted by them in the interest of their souls—although as yet the 
“Church did not take upon herself to pardon them, but handed over 
“the culprits to the mercy of God But it lay ın the nature of things 
“that the multiplication of faults should call forth the exercise of 
“indulgence and lead to an institution of forgiveness” 

“Tt was in favour of carnal failings that Church discipline was first 
“relaxed the Bishop of Rome, Calixtus, decided that these sins could 
“De remitted after a more or less protracted period of penance It 
“ was not long before similar concessions were made ın cases of apostasy, 
“especially after the persecution by Decius The principle was thus 
“established of temporary and satisfactory penance, with reconciliation 
“effected by the authority of the Church, either at the approach of 
“ death or after the lapse of a fixed period of time henceforward, there- 
“ fore, a sort of second baptism exists, a plank of safety after shipwreck 
“But although penance had thus become a Christian mstitution, and 
“the reconciliation of sinners a function of the Church, no one as yet 
“harboured the thought of employing the word sacrament to denote 
“the act ıt was a sacrament of shame The sinner indeed had to 
“ submit to it, 1f he craved to make his peace, but whoever went through 
“the ordeal of public penance—and there was none other than public— 
“was disfranchised as a Christian, clerics could not have recourse to 
“it without forfeiting thew rank, and no reconciled pemitent was 
“ qualified to become a member of the clergy But litle by httle the 
“atmosphere of discredit which enwrapped penance was dispelled 
“This result was brought about by the frequency of the cases in which 
“ıt was deemed indispensable, by the fact that many Christians in a 
“spirit of mortification led lives which differed but little from that 
“prescribed by the régeme of penance, and also because this régzme 
“ gradually made way for that of private penance The fourth Lateran 
“Council (1215) imparted a defimitive sanction to the latter, and 
“hedged it round with certain rules thus, all mortal sins are to be 
“submitted to the qualified pastor or priest, once a year, in view of the 
“Easter communion, which is declared obligatory, the priest is to 
“impose a penance proportionate to the transgressions and to give 
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“absolution From the twelfth century onwards the penance follows . 
“instead of preceding absolution, a modification which increases ın the 
“latter its character of grace and even imparts to it the form of a 
“sacramental grace” 

Professor Loisy’s complete sketch of the development of the 
sacraments, like that of the Church, will commend itself alike to the 
enlightened Catholic and the unbiassed historian Even among pro- 
fessional theologians none will demur to his concessions but those 
whom aloofness from the world of scientific reahties and lifelong 
seclusion among pithless shades in the Walhalla of scholasticism have 
mured to the idea that the history of the origins of Christiamty 1s a 
branch of theology and therefore liable to become the matter of the 
official and infallible decrees of the Pope and the Church If there be 
a history of dogmas, rites and sacraments—and no one 1s prepared 
to call 1ts existence in question—the reason ıs that they have thus 
grown, developed, changed The modification which they have thus 
undergone can be appieciated by the historian as well as by the student 
of theology, and the lines on which the former will, nay must, pursue 
his researches and formulate his conclusions will differ very consider- 
ably from those of the latter Above all elseit will be his duty to record 
changes, to measure the distances between the successive stages of 
development, and to set forth the visible chain of cause and effect 
Now all this work would be needless, nay impossible, if the dogmas, 
rites and sacraments were to be found in the Old and New Testaments 
as they exist in tradition And if this ıs not the case, the question 
how they came to be what they now are 1s a perfectly legitimate object 
of research But ıt does not follow—and Professor Loisy 1s never 
tued of accentuating the fact—that the historian deals with more than 
one aspect of the problem What he sees 1s the letter, the formula, 
the shell for theology ıs reserved the spirit, the conients, the kernel 
The circumstance that oral confession was unheard of in the lifetime of 
Jesus and that the sacrament of penance did not exist in the tıme of 
Irenaeus, as it 1s administered to-day, 1s as certain as it is that the 
Statute of Westminster was unknown in the reign of William Rufus 
But it does not follow that the sacrament is not a natural outcome of 
apostolic tradition, nor that the Statute of Westminster ıs not an embodi- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon frank-pledge Again, when we read in the 
second Gospel* that none is good but God, and that Jesus refused 
this attribute, which was regarded as characteristic of the divinity, we 
cannot fairly blame the historian who, on the strength of that passage, 
refuses to regard Jesus’ consciousness of His Messiamic rôle as equal 
to a direct intuition of His substantial identity with God Thus far 
the historian’s reserve would be grounded But if straying beyond the 
bounds of his own field of enquiry he should lay 1t down as proven 
thereby that Jesus’ mental state was incompatible with the notion of the 
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Word made flesh, which we find in John, the theologian would be 
warranted in reminding him of the hmutations cf his functions and in 
jomng issue with him on his conclusion Thisisa fair division of labour. 
Unhappily those one-sided theologians who, mcapable of conceiving 
any standpoint but their own, materialise faith, deify formulas, and 
would have us believe that symbol and definitions are the adequate 
expressions of eternal truths 

It ıs ın a broad and enlightened spirit that Professor Loisy gives 
to the student of history what rightly belbngs to him, and reserves for 
the theologian the issues on which he alone 1s fitted to adjudicate 
Hence the convincing tone of his reasoning, the marvellous success of 
his book It 1s given to few men of strong relig-ous feeling rightly to. 
discriminate between the functions of theologian and historian, and to 
fewer still to discharge them—so rarely are the inborn faculties and 
acquired qualifications found combined in one scholar And precisely 
m this remarkable combination les the secret of the far-reaching 
influence wielded by the French professor over his co-religionists 
throughout the world They now feel that they can again hold up 
their heads instead of burying them ostrich-lke ın the sand, that they 
can face the facts and explain them, instead of 1edoubting science and 
condemning critics For no more brillant example than that of 
M Lousy himself could be asked for or given of the oft-demed fact 
that a believing, practising and fervent Cathohc can also be a pioneer 
of science, an exponent of historical truth The Gordian knot formed 
by the entangling of theological, philosophical and historical threads, 
which men of great zeal but little faith would fai have sundered by 
a cut of one of the swords borne by Peter to Gethsemane, has now 
been unravelled with a degree of ease and thoroughness which ıt 1s 
permussible to term genial What for instance could be more candid, 
more reverent, more scientific than the manner in which the French 
Catholic professor handles the delicate subject of the worship of Jesus? 
A brief extract of this suggestive essay is all that can be offered to 
the reader ın the pages of this REVIEW 

“Tt ıs hardly needful to sketch the way in which the worship of 
“ Jesus took its rise in Christianity, or rather let us say along with 1t, 
“ The disciples ın their daily intercourse with their Master practised no 
“other worship than is implied in rehgious respect Even after Peter's 
“ profession of faith the simplicity of the relations between Christ and 
“hs apostles underwent no change The Messianic glory was still 
“to come, and the seasonable moment for rendenng homage to the 
“Messiah was after He should have manifested Himself But the 
“yespective situation of the Saviour and His faithful was wholly 
“changed by the effect of the passion and resurrection Jesus had 
“ entered—so far as He personally was concerned—into the splendour 
“ of His reign , hving and immortal, He was seated on the nght of the 
“Father, sharmg His power He was no longer the Master who 
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“taught with authority the revelation of God, He was the Lord 
“whom God had set over the government of His kingdom Tt was 
“thugs* that Christian consciousness figured to itself the founder of 
e Christianity, ın perfect keeping with the announcement made by 
* Jesus Himself concerning His glory to come It was therefore quite 
“natural that prayers should be cffered up to God by Jesus, with 
“ Jesus, in Jesus, and very little time can have elapsed before prayers 
“were poured forth to Jesus Himself, 1f indeed this was not done from 
“the beginning, inasmuch as He was ever present with His own, ready 
“to hear and able to grant their requests In truth one ıs at a loss to see 
“ how Christianity could have failed to be the worship of Christ, and it 
“1S nowise rash to hold that this worship in a certain sense foreran, 
“sustained and mspired the work of Christian thought respecting the 
“person of the Redeemer The Christian’s conversation was with his 
“ Lord in heaven , if he distinguished God from his Christ, he none the 
“less beheld God ın his Christ, so close and indissoluble was the union 
“of the two, he prayed God in praying Christ, although the solemn 
“orisons of the community were addressed to God through Christ 
“ Jesus was, as it were, the face of God turned towards man Christian 
“piety went on placing the Saviour on the highest pmnacle of glory, 
“seeking and finding God in Him, adoring Him ım heaven and striving 
“to imitate the example He had set it upon earth and drawing its 
“force from this twofold character of its object, the divine and the 
“a human an 

To those who, standing on the ground chosen by Professor Harnack, 
fancy they see an abyss between sacraments and the adoration of 
Christ on the one hand and that worship in spimt of which the 
Johannine Jesus speaks on the other, Professor Loisy replies — 
“ Every religion 1s sacramental, every religion is likewise more or less 
“ deific, offering to mortals a means of raising themselves up to the 
“ godhead which was conceived at ñrst—and by analogy—ain the image 
“of man It would not perhaps be very difficult to show that im all 
“ known religions the worship of man 1s in some way or other associated 
“with that of God But in the form of pagan worship this association 
“is made ultimately to the detriment of the divinity, whose essential 
“trait—to remain infinitely superior to humanity—is lost sight of 
“Now Christianity has steered clear of this confusion, while 
“satisfying, by means of the worship of Jesus and by the sacraments 
“which are co-ordamed with it, that craving for deification which 
“seems mborn m human nature it gives to Christ the worship which 
“the Jews offered to the hidden God, whom no mortal could look upon 
“and hve And it has compassed this without falling into polytheism 
“and anthropolatry because it distinguishes m the object of its 
“adoration the eternal God and the human nature in which this God 


* 2e —IĪn harmony with Acts n 22—36, and Matthew xxvi 38—20 
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“revealed Himself upon earth Christ however is none the less seated 
“on the right of the Father, and in Him humanity reaches upwards to 
“divimty We may say then, if we will, that it worships itself in 
“Jesus , but then ıt 1s mdispensable to add that in doing this it forgets. 
“neither its own condition nor that of God And it 1s this that con- 
“stitutes the life of Christianity and the pzinciple of its moral frut- 
“fulness ”” 

For the remaimder of these reflections the reader should go to 
Piofessor Loisy’s book, which unfortunately 1s not yet done into 
Enghsh Nor need the Catholic be deterred by the fact that ıt has 
been censured by the aged and well-meaning Archbishop of Paris, and 
blamed as at least premature by other French prelates Rome has 
wisely refrained from speaking, well aware that even her powerful voice 
could not drown the even tones of science Against facts the very 
gods are powerless, and facts are arrayed on the side of the brilliant 
historian of the Church For that reason it 1s unlikely that any binding 
definition or other decisive step will be taken by Rome, and also for 
this other, that the respect due to the papal authority can only be 
weakened by the promulgation of Encyclicals which solemnly set 
aside as non-existent for all tıme questions which a couple of years 
later the same sovereign authority empowers a special commission 
to study 

A much safer but even less efficacious device than Encyclicals, which 
speedily lose their force, ıs that to which Cardinal Rampolla is now 
having recourse in Germany and France It consists in coaxing or 
compelling certain bishops—generally those who aze supposed to be in 
close touch with the enlightened wing of Catholicism—to take upon 
themselves the censure of a “dangerous” book, with the principles 
of which they were generally belheved to sympathise and which in 
some cases it 1s whispered that they indirectly helped to formulate 
And when the obnoxious phenomenon 1s not a volume, but a periodical 
publication or a movement, the papal nuntius presses every lever and 
turns every screw, social and ecclesiastical, to sunder the leaders from 
the rank and file and to get them to curb their tongues and to profess, 
or seem to profess, ın public what ıt ıs desirable that the masses should 
beheve This expedient ıs at least ingenious, for it saves Rome fron 
compromising herself by declarations which a twelvemonth makes 
obfolete, ıt dams up or turns away from the Church every new current 
of scientific thought, and yet ıt allows the front-rank men who have 
caught a ghmpse of the inopportune truths to go on believing them, 1f 
only they will keep their own counsel or at worst will affix their names 
to a quibbling retraction The authorship of this new method ıs 
ascribed to the Jesuits Here ıs an example of how ıt works , 

The Reform-Movement ın Germany, a more complete account of 
which will perhaps soon be given in these pages, was currently believed 
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to have found a warm sympathiser ın the Bishop of Rottenburg, Dr 
Keppler, between whom and the Jesuits there was no love lost The 
organ’ of the party was a review named The Twentzeth Century, its 
eleaders were respected Catholic priests, 1ts object was to prove that 
Catholicism need not shrink from the hght of modern science Yielding 
to pressure put upon him by Rome, Bishop Keppler, in an extraordinary 
speech which seems to belie his antecedents, recently condemned the 
movement Very soon afterwards Dr Schell, Dr Schnitzer, Dr 
Knopfler—all three professors of theology—and the Rev M Rudolphi, 
severed their connection with the committee A letter of warm eulogy 
from Cardinal Rampolla rewarded the zeal and success of the Bishop 
At present the watchword 1s “ silence,” the only voices still heard being 
those of men who chant the freedom of Catholics and lament the 
serfdom of Protestants and all unbelievers 
The papal nuntius m Pans, taking a leaf from the book of 
Monsignore Nicotral of Munich, has stirred up some members of the 
Fiench episcopate to give vent in articles, pamphlets or letters to their 
dissent from the methods and conclusions of M Loisy Among these 
is Mgr Le Camus, the Bishop of La Rochelle et Saintes, who was 
not heretofore looked upon as one of the most narrow-minded prelates 
of the Church It 1s impossible to discuss ın this article the halting 
attitude taken up by those defenders of the faith towards the one man 
who has furnished it with a most complete system of impenetrable 
armour But one cannot help feeling in reading their pamphlets that 
confusion is here worse confounded than ever, and that the underhand 
methods now employed by Cardinal Rampolla, presumably unknown 
to our Holy Father, must foster in the front ranks of ecclesiastics the 
spt which affirms in public and denies ın private, a typical embodi- 
~ ment of which we possessed until recently ın the person of one of the 
best,known prelates of the French Church 
But until Rome herself moves and moves authoritatively in this 
matter, we should do well to remember that our religion does not 
rest for its nethermost base on a vast network of formulas, rıtes and 
dogmas—as otherwise the early Christians could not be said to have 
professed it—but rather on certain ground-ideas—the germs from 
which all those leafy branches have developed in the past and others 
may sprout up in the future In the second place Catholics should 
bear well ın mind that Professor Loisy is a pious priest selflessly devoted 
to his Church and a profound scholar, whose suggestive ideas have 
stirred to the quick crowds of young clerics who flocked to the Catholic 
Institute to hear him, the approved teacher of Catholic science And 
he ıs still exactly what he was an earnest, self-sacnficing priest in 
communion with the Church and immune from all ecclesiastical censure 
Even his adversaries cannot help underlining those essential 
characteristics which will endear him to Catholic hearts and enable 
his thoughts to find ready access to Catholic mmnds Thus the Bishop 
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of La Rochelle et Saintes, criticismg Professor Loisy’s book, wntes, 
“ For a long time I have been acquaimted with the author of the book 
“which occupies your attention, and it 1s known how I appreciate in 
“hım the correct priest, the undoubted scholar and the loyal defender, 
“ of the Church ”* 

Surely to the views of a man equipped with such rare qualifications 
with priestly zeal, loyalty to the Church, and profound scholarship, 
Catholics cannot, will not, turn a deaf ear Indeed 2f such exponents 
of Church history and Buble criticism be arbitrarily silenced and their 
conclusions ignored, 1t will then be no longer open to doubt that 
Cathohcism 1s mdeed doomed to sink to the level of a relzgzo 
paganorum . 

VocEs CATHOLICÆ 


_* “Vrae et Fausse Exegèse. Lettre aux Directeurs de Mon Semmnaire,” Par 
€ Le Camus, Evêque de la Rochelle et Samtes, Paris, 1903, p 3. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS WAKING UP. \ 


T last our railway directors are beginning to take the advice of 
the Prince of Wales to “wake up” Durmg the past few weeks 
there has been quite a flutter in their lordly dovecotes Not a voluntary 
one altogether, for ın most cases outside pressure has had to be 
applied In one instance, that of the London and North Western, 
there has been what the Lord Chancellor might call a “sort of a 
“revolt ” among the shareholders A committee claiming to represent 
four millions of stock have publicly mtimated to the Board their dıs- 
satisfaction with the management of the line, for that ıs what ıt comes 
to The fous et orıgo malı was dissatisfaction with declimmg 
dividends At first Mr Spens, the organise: of the movement, took up 
a somewhat different position He advocated raising freight rates as 
a counter check to the alarming advance in working expenses On 
that point the directors were quite at one with him, but there was a fatal 
obstacle to carrymg out a policy on which both were heartily agreed 
Few, if any rates, could be materially raised without risk of vigorous 
resistance from already mutinous traders 
Mr Spens and his committee, realising, apparently, that there was 
httle to be done on this tack, abandoned ıt ın favour of another which 
1s not so well appreciated by the North Western directors They 
changed front completely, and m place of higher rates adopted as their 
shibboleth more efficient working From the moment they made 
this new departure, their movement gained wonderfully both ın power 
and in popular interest Influential recruits rallied to their standard, 
and they rapidly acquired a voting strength to be reckoned with at half- 
yearly meetings By way of reconnaissance they submitted their case 
in writing to the Board, which officially rephed toit The result so far 
has not been encouraging, but possibly the committee prefer to have ıt 
so If the directors had climbed down too readily an interesting cam- 
paign might have been cut short, and when the momentary excitement 
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had died away everything might have fallen back into the old grooves 
But by showing fight the directors have stimulated the attack and made 
the questions at issue so much the more definite . 

In opening the correspondence the Committee suggested that | 
aconference of railway authorities should be held, partly to consider the 
general question of greater co-operation between the various lines, and 
partly to consult on some special subjects of interest on railway working 
—to wit, American methods of handhng freight and of accountng Of 
course, the irrepressible bogey of local rates also figured in the Com- 
mittee’s programme. 

The reply of the North Western directors, as given by Lord Stal- 
bndge, was throughout negative In the first place they thought 
careful and confidential negotiation a better means of securmg co- 
operation than a formal conference The big waggon proposal they 
met with a plain and direct zon possumus It was unsuited to the 
retail traffic of British railways as well as to the retail equipment of our 
docks and collieries Moreover, few of the railways owned their 
waggons or had the night to alter them if they wanted to American 
accounts were dismissed even more summarily “We are of opmion 
“that no good result would be obtained by the showing of accounts 
“other than those which are published half-yearly ın the form pie- 
“scribed by legislation” Then as to local taxation, railway chairmen 
and directors were already doing all they could—“at the half-yearly 
“meetings ”—and 1f more was wanted the shareholders themselves “ can 
“usefully exert their influence in municipal affairs as well as in 
“ Parhament ” 

The North Western episode found a speedy sequel in another 
quarter A few days later a paper on railway statistics was read by Mr 
W M Acworth before the Royal Statistical Society In some of the 
morning papers it was pretty fully reported, but m order to convey to 
our readers its full significance, a brief description must be given of 
the circumstances in which it was delivered Mr. Acworth himself ıs 
well known as a leading authority on railway economics Few laymen 
have studied the subject more assiduously or have had bette: oppor- 
tunities of getting at the inside facts Among his other advantages Mr 
Acworth 1s a persona grata with railway magnates They do not bristle 
up at every word he says as they generally do toward less amiable critics 
Mr Acworth also stands well with the Board of Trade officials who 
happen to regard themselves as railway experts Which means that 
he likewise stands well with the Royal Statistical Society, ıt being 
nowadays so overrun by Board of Trade officials as to be little else than 
an annexe of that department Its discussions may, in fact, be said’ 
to be carried on under Board of Trade regulations 

From these prefatory explanations it may be gathered that Mr 
Acworth’s paper on railway statistics had no bias either against the 

railways, the Board of Trade, or the official experts So far from appre- 
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hending anything unpleasant, the experts, official and otherwise, 
responded cheerfully to the special invitations issued to them Several 
railway chairmen, including Lord Allonby, of the Great Northern, a 
number of general managers, including Mr Gibb, of the North Eastern, 
"and quite a host of directors and officials were in the audience It may 
be said that all the trunk lines running out of London were represented 
m one form or another 

All the elements and conditions of a snug symposium were present 
The idea seemed to be that Mr Acworth would put the case nicely and 
politely for mproved railway sfatstics , that the Board of Trade experts 
should chime im that they were quite agreeable, and that 
the railway authorities should make a graceful wind-up by 
admitting that the world had progressed since the time of 
Queen Anne, or at least simce 1868, when the preserit statu- 
tory forms of railway accounts were prescribed But the programme 
did not work out exactly as had been anticipated Mr Acworth 
seems to have gone farther than was expected of him, and a few 
“extreme” opiymons found their way m from other quarters But on 
the whole the discussion did not rise much above the milk and water 
temperature appropriate to philosophical as distinguished from practical 
statistics It did, in fact, very scant justice to Mr Acworth’s strong 
plea for fuller and moire useful statistical returns as to our railway 
operations 

What he, an independent and impartial expert, had to say on the 
question may be imstructively contrasted with the corresponding 
deliverance of Lord Stalbridge, the chairman of our premier railway 
His lordship, ıt will be remembered, 1s of opinion that “no good result 
“would be obtained by the showing of accounts other than those which 
“are pubhshed half-yearly in the form prescribed by legislation” These 
accounts, which are so satisfactory to Lord Stalbridge and such models 
of perfection that they cannot be improved on, possess, according to 
Mr. Acworth, the following peculiarities — 


(1) They have been virtually stereotyped for over thirty years 

(2) During that period their inadequacy has been condemned over 
and over again both by statisticians and by railway authorities 
like the late Sir Juan Danvers 

(3) They are confessedly much inferior to the statistics of our own 
Indian railways, to say nothing of American and Continental 
lines. 

(4) They perpetuate certain old forms which are of no value or 
mterest whatever, while they ignore important data—ton and 
passenger mileage for mstance—which are indispensable to 
the most elementary study of railway operations 

(5) They carefully avoid furnishing to traders any clue to the prm- 
ciple on which rates aze charged. 
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(6) They avoid with equal care giving shareholders any clue to 
how dividends are earned and how they fluctuate with the 
conditions of the traffic i 


(7) They keep everyone—shareholders and public alike—in the. 
dark as to the quality of the management, whether ıt 1s wide- 


awake and progressive or the reverse 


Mr Acworth illustrated these defects in a great variety of ways which 
need not be detailed here It will suffice to mention his chief illustra- 
tion, which was an elaborate contrast of our Board of Trade accounts 
with those of a leading American railroad, the Pennsylvania He 
showed by tables taken from the annual reports of the latter road what 
a variety of well-digested and well-classified details ıt publishes, as com- 
pared with the chunks of big figures which British railway shareholders 
have served up to them The moral of the contrast he pointed in these 
very moderate but significant words “No one who has lived in the 
“atmosphere which surrounds American railway officials will, I think, 
“ doubt that precise statistical figures, enabling accurate comparison to 
“be made between one company and another have been the main 
“cause in producing this marvellous result ”—namely, an increase in 
seven years of 816 per cent in the volume of goods carried on United 
States roads, with an increase of only 6 3 per cent. in the train mileage 

This 1s where the big waggons and the heavy trainloads come in, both 
of which Lord Stalbridge declares to be beyond the reach of English 
railways It is easy to see that if the average tram-load be raised from 
200 tons to 300 tons, the number of miles which trains will have to run 
in hauling a given quantity of goods will be reduced proportionately 
Larger loads dimimsh the number of journeys, or if the number of 
journeys be maintained they proportionately mcrease the total quantity 
cared In the case mentioned by Mr Acworth a very small increase 
in the mileage run (63 per cent) comcided with an enormous increase 
(816 per cent) in the quantity carried 

The general reader may be rather puzzled as to how a simple- 
looking operation of this sort should admit of so much scientific discus- 
sion, and require the support of piles of statistical calculations Ton 
mules and passenger miles may be to him mere bewildering terms, and 
he may wish to know why the old-fashioned Board of Trade figures 
which are good enough for Lord Stalbridge should not be good enough 
for everybody But without common denominators there can be no 
comparison drawn between the thousands of different kinds of work 
done by the railways Passenger journeys of from five to five hundred 
miles at all kinds of fares must have a unit of measurement, and one 
has been adopted by railway experts which they call the “passenger 
“mile” Ten passengers carried ten miles each are equal to one 
hundred passengers carried one mle Twenty passengers carried fifty 
miles each are equal to one thousand cariied one mile and so on 
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Similarly ten tons of goods canied ten miles are equal to one hundred 
cared one mile, twenty tons carned twenty miles aie equal to four 
hundred tons carried one mile 

By this very simple formula all the passenger traffic on a railway 
during a given period can be reduced to a common denominator—the 
passenger mile—and by dividing the aggregate number of miles into 
the aggregate receipts, the average receipt per mile can be arrived at 
In the freight department substitute tons for passengers and their 
common denominator—the average yield per ton per mule—will 
also be forthcoming Some railway statisticians push these calcula- 
tions still farther and attempt to analyse workmg expenses 
mto their mileage elements For obvious reasons this ıs much more 
difficult and less reliable than the analysis of receipts If there were 
railways exclusively for passenger business, and others exclusively for 
freight, so that all working expenses could be charged to the particular 
traffic in question, their expenses per mile could be as easily calculated 
as receipts But as a matter of fact all railways have both classes of 
traffic to conduct Working expenses have consequently to be allocated 
between them, and no two managers could agree as to how ıt should 
be done A lme running twelve passenger and eighteen goods trains 
per day would have to allocate very differently to a line with eighteen 
passenger and twelve goods trains per day 

The actual running expenses of the two classes of trains might 
without great difficulty be kept separate But the expenses common to 
both—signallng, shunting, ma:ntenance of way and station terminals, 
administration, etc, would have to be divided between the passenger 
and freight services according to their 1elat:ve mileage, or their receipts, 
or by some other standard Such allocation must always be to a 
certain extent arbitrary, a good deal of estimating must be admitted 
mto it, and ıt can have but a brief validity seeing that the traffic con- 
ditions must be always changing Therefore while ton miles and 
passenger miles may be considered scientific units in relation to traffic 
receipts, they can at best be only estimates ın relation to working 
expenses Cost per ton mile or per passenger mile may be an adequate 
standard of comparison between different periods on the same railway 
because the principle of allocation may m such a case be umform 
But ıt cannot be strictly apphed as between two different railways, 
seeing that both the traffic conditions and the methods of allocating 
expenses between goods and passenger trains might be entirely 
divergent It would be still less rehable 1f applied to a group of rail- 
ways, and would have little if any value in mternational comparisons 

Ton mile or passenger mle tests have thus to be used with judg- 
ment They are not absolutely scientific, but they come nearer to it 
than ıs often possible m busmess Such as they are they have been 
immensely useful to railway operators in every part of the woild— 
except, of course, Great Britain Just now, when everything bus:ness- 
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lke and up-to-date 1s supposed to come fiom America, they are 
frequently regarded as an American invention They are, in fact, a 
British idea appropriated and developed by foreigners For over thirty 
years they have been in use on our Indian railways They were well 
known long before they reached the United States, and so far are they 
from being excessively modern, that Lord Stalbndge’s pet argument 
against them 1s that they were used years ago on the Great Western 
and given up It is none the less true that many other railways have 
since adopted them and have no though: of giving them up Ail 
depends on how they are used 

Whatever distinction the Americans have derived from them ıs due to 
the characteristic energy and success with which they have applied 
them Inachieving the brillant result above referred to by Mr Acworth 
they did not employ formulas only. Ic was with no talisman or 
magician’s wand that they raised their railroads in a few years from 
bankruptcy to the highest earning power on record. It was not the 
big waggon alone or the heavy train-load or the scientific statistics that 
won for them their victory It was all these and other causes working 
together in strong and able hands The big waggon, the heavy tram- 
load, and the scientific statistics were but means to an end. In them- 
selves they have no miraculous power, and if other countries were to 
adopt them without borrowing also something of the energy which the 
Americans threw into them, the results might be as disappointing in 
the copy as they have been brilliant in the original 

The progressive party in this movement regard the ton mile and the 
passenger mile simply as symbols of statistical methods which, when 
combined with personal skill and vigour, make for greater efficiency in 
railway operations—larger plans, greater foresight, better organisation, 
closer supervision, and—as the final result—important economies in 
every department, especially in the handling of freight This 1s not a 
theoretical reform, for practical proof of ıt les before us ın two widely 
separated parts of the globe In this most modern of commercial ques- 
tions the oldest country in the world divides the honours with the 
youngest India challenges comparison with the United States in 
scientific railway management We have been frequently reminded of 
this before, but we always contrive to forgez1t again Once more it was 
brought to our recollection the other day in the Tzmes by a man who 
had the best possible nght to refertoit Sir A M Rendel, Consulting 
Engineer to the Secretary of State for India, recommended ton mile 
and passenger mule statistics for use on the Indian railways as long ago 
as 1868, the very year when the British Parhament prescribed the 
archaic form of accounts to which our railways have still to adhere 
They were actually introduced m 1870 and have ever since formed part 
of the official reports Of their practical value let Sır A M Rendel 
speak for himself — 

“Tt 1s, ın fact, in my humble opimuion, not too much to say that the 
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“piesent satisfactory condition of Indian railways ıs largely due to 
“them, for to them India principally owes the low railway rates she 
“enjoys They are not more than a third of those current in England.” 

If it hurts the amour propre of our railway managers to appear to be 
copying American methods, here ıs some consolation for them Ton 
mule and passenger mile statistics did not originate in America If 
any country deserves special credit for their development it ıs India 
But when the Americans took them up they boomed them more than 
sedate Indian officials ever could have done or would have thought of 
doing When adopted in the United States they met a want specially 
felt there The enormous amount of railway building then in 
progress, the rapidly-growing mileage to be worked, and the fierce 
competition there was for traffic taxed the strength of both managers 
and financiers Efficient personal supervision over such a vast area 
was impossible Automatic aids and substitutes for it had to be in- 
vented Some roads solved the difficulty m one way and some in 
another 

By universal admission of railroad men themselves the most success- 
ful solution was that of Mr J J Hull, President of the Great Northern 
Railway It was based on ton mile and passenger mile statistics These 
he developed and extended in a variety of ways until he could have 
before him at his head office a complete map of the operations of the 
road month by month Not only for the road as a whole, but for each 
division on ıt he got a sort of monthly profit and loss account, showing 
how much traffic had been hauled over 1t with the receipts and the work- 
ing expenses For purposes of quick and accurate comparison freight 
receipts and expenses had all to be reduced to ton mile averages, or as 
regards passenger business to passenger mile averages Experts soon 
learned to work them down to dec:mals of a cent per mile In their 
youthful ardour they cut them even a little finer than there was any 
need for A reaction has of late set ın against the reductzo ad 
infinitum of ton mile and passenger mile expenses As above ex- 
plained, these cannot be carried very far without admitting too large a 
percentage of estimate 

But though open to criticism in details, the new statistics soon found 
extraordinary vogue Their moral influence was particularly strong 
for they gave the president of a road a new hold not only on his staff 
but on the whole personnel of the road Superintendents of divisions 
were judged by the results recorded for or against them in the monthly 
financial abstracts They had a chance to make a reputation for them- 
selves very rapidly, and good results always meant promotion By-and- 
bye ıt produced tempting offers from other roads, and the first genera- 
tion of “ Hds young men,” as they were called, are now scattered all 
over the States 

Without dragging the reader through a maze of technical details, a 
sample or two may be offered him of the general results achieved on 
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the American roads The following table, based on official 1eturns for 
both countries—those of the Board of Trade for the United Kingdom, 
and those of the Inter-State Commerce Commission for the United 
States, shows the comparative progress of the two railway systems in 
the decade 1891—1901 The mcreases are stated ın percentages — 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN - 
RAILWAYS, 1891—z901 : 
Increase per cent 


British, American 
Gross Earnings : ar 3I 44 
No of Passengers : es 40 14 
Tons of Freight ‘ - 40 54 ° 
Receipts per Mile . - IQ 19 
Passenger Tram Miles Sai 25 
Freight Train Miles . -> 25 10 
Total Train Miles ; 28 13 


It will be observed with some surprise that where the American roads 
have got farthest ahead of our own is not as mht have been expected 
in volume of business or ın gross receipts Tae latter gained during 
the decade 31 per cent in the United Kingdom as agamst 44 per cent. 
in the United States, not a serious difference. Receipts per mile of 
line operated showed an identical increase of 1¢ per cent in both cases 
On the older roads in the United States it may have been much higher 
than on our older roads, but the American average would be pulled 
down by large additions of new mileage The chief growth of the 
American lines was in freight—namely, 54 fer rent against our 40 per 
cent But that is offset by an increase in our passenger business far 
exceeding the American—4o per cent in the decade against 14 per 
cent The most significant part of the comparison, however, is the 
increased train mileage This was more than double on the British 
roads to what was found necessary on the Amencan ones—28 per cent 
compared with 13 per cent Though the American roads handled 
a larger freight tonnage by 54 per cent, their freight train mileage mn- 
creased only 10 per cent, while ours increased 25 per cent for a gain of 
40 per cent on freight tonnage 

Tram mileage has none of the controversial scbtleties of “ ton miles ” 
and “passenger miles” It is an absolute test of efficiency in handling 
freight or passengers which cannot be got away from The most 
fossilised of railway directors understand and acknowledge it Anyone 
may see the advantage of a system which more than doubles its tonnage 
while adding only 10 per cent to tts train mileage over one which adds 
25 per cent to its train mileage for an addition əf only 40 per cent to 
its tonnage There must im the former case be more efficient and 
economical methods of haulage This is the cardinal fact which our 
railway managers ought to be pmned down te On technical questions 
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of car-loads, long and short hauls, fast and slow service, they may raise 
clouds of confusing generalities, but the mileage issue 1s too clear and 
self-evident to be mystified Their extravagant tram mileage stands 
up before them a hard, cold fact noz to be explained away 

Of course the new methods are well known to many of our own rail- 
way officials, but the attitude assumed toward them ıs still very shy, 
not to say suspicious A few of the more progressive of them have 
visited the States and taken a look round in the private cars hospitably 
placed at thew disposal One or two may even have got as far as 
St Paul, the headquarters of the Great Northern Ideas and “ wrinkles ” 
of various kinds may have been brought home from these semi-holiday 
trips One manager may have opened his mind a little as to the big 
waggon, another as to the heavier train-load, and a third as to the 
American form of accounts, but the general attitude of our railway 
world is still non-committal—amusingly so ndeed On one hand few 
have the archaic courage of Lord Stalbridge in standing up for British 
railway accounts “as by law provided ”—the law of 1868 On the other 
hand fewer still have the courage to throw in their lot with the modern- 
spirited manager of the North Eastern, who not only admits the reason- 
ableness of the public demand for improved statistics, but has set to 
work to provide them so far as his own line is concerned They are as 
yet only for official use, but by-and-by they may be to some extent 
available for the public 

The present position of the movement ıs anomalous and 1ather absurd 
Its motive power 1s furnished entirely by a small group of journalistic 
experts, among whom Mr Acworth may not object to let himself be 
counted They have studied the question more or less both ın its 
British and its American aspects A!l of them are keen advocates of 
fuller and more intelligent statistics, but they can do little while the so- 
called practical men stand aloof And apparently the only way to stir 
up the practical man will be to let Ioose the shareholder on him That 
1s where Mr Spens and his North Western Committee will tell They 
have, ın fact, begun to tell already The North Western Board seem to 
have speedily discovered that the movement was not to be quenched 
with a wet blanket As the half-yearly meeting approached they gave 
signs of increasing uneasiness Furst they issued a circular to the share- 
holders cautioning them not to give away their proxies till they heard 
further from the Boaid Next their General Manager “ communicated 
“to the Press ” the report of the latest official deputation to the United 
States Finally, on the eve of the meeting they furnished each share- 
holder with a revised and enlarged edition of their reply to the Spens 
Committee 7 

These later deliverances show a much more conciliatory spint than 
the original correspondence did In them the Board at last do justice 
both to themselves and the occasion If they do not greatly advance 
the question in a practical sense, they indicate that it 1s now going to 
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be discussed ın a frank and business-like spirit The defence of the 
Board has assumed an explicit and deta.led fozm which can be definitely 
handled The report of the latest official deputation to the United 
States and the special circular to the shareholders both furnish fresh 
information of value At the same t.me they open new ground for 
criticism which 1s not likely to be neglected It wil. be quickly observed 
that they are not always in perfect accord with each other The 
official deputation recognised some special merits in the American 
method of handling freight trains, but Lord Stalbridge’s circular finds 
on the North Western some counterpa:t or other for nearly all of these 

According to the two official delegates ‘the American system 1s 
“admirable under Amenican conditions of working,” but ıt could only 
be applied to a very muted extent in England. where ın the principal 
yards trains have to be marshalled and despatcaed one after another on 
the same sidings at intervals of a few minuies From the context we 
learn that this formidable-looking objection s:mp!ly means that English 
railways make up their goods trains ır. such a slapdash, haphazard way 
that they do not allow themselves time to do 1: properly The loading 
of the individual waggons ıs sheer matter o- chance; one may contain 
five tons and another half a ton At a certain hour a train has to 
go out whether full loaded or only half loaded On American roads 
every train goes out with a full load, and the despatchers know exactly 
how much is in every waggon This the two “ principal officers” of 
the North Western Railway explicitly state, at the same time antıcıpat- 
mg the very natural enquiry why they cannot be as methodical as 
American railroad men with the cur:ous plea that British traders are 
in a greater hurry for their goods than American traders 

Before accepting such a plea we should like to hear the British 
traders own view of it He may nether endorse his alleged 
partiality for speed over all other considerations, nor may he admit 
that he secures it under the existmg system It is a pomt open 
to discussion all round Even if quick sezvice were conceded to our 
main lines—and only a very cho:ce few could have the assurance to 
claim 1t—the British trader might object that he has no alternative 
offe.ed him If he could have a slower service at lower rates he mght 
in many cases prefer it But our railway magnates have decided for him 
that his heart 1s set on quick service, nowever costly to himself and 
wasteful for the railway, so we presume he must continue to have it 
or to think he hasit Any change even for the better would be quite 
unEnglish, therefore traders must continue to pay high rates, and 
shareholders to receive small dividends w:th the best grace they can. 
Such ıs virtually the argument of these two high officials of the London 
and North Western 

They appear to be quite unconscious how completely they give them- 
selves away by some of their statements, both as to the American 
system and as to their own Ther plea, for example, about Enghsh 
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trams having to be despatched one after another on the same sidings 
at mtervals of a few minutes imphes, as we have shown, that many of 
the trains must be despatched half loaded It also provokes a suspicion 
e that more thought ıs given to the trains themselves than to their con- 
tents Can there be, after all, some <ruth in the sarcasm of an American 
critic that the English idea 1s to run so many freight trains a day, full 
, or empty, while the American idea ıs to move the goods as rapidly and 
economically as possible? Obviously there must be some broad funda- 
mental difference in the two methods of working to produce the very 
different results they exhibit In average train-load, m volume of 
freight per train mule, in cost of handling freight and of hauling ıt, 
-especially over long distances, our railways seem to have much to 
learn from the Americans How it ıs to be best learned and what 
particular parts of ıt may be best worth learning may admit of discus- 
sion But there ıs one iitial pomt on which all authorities are. practic- 
ally agreed—namely, that the key to American success has been the 
close record kept of every operation on the road, especially everything 
connected with the movement of freight. 

This article will probably appear almost simultaneously with the last 
of the English railway meetings for the half year Its subject will have 
figured in a great variety of reports and speeches of railway chairmen 
One may safely assert that not for years have these speeches and reports 
been read with so much interest as during the past month It would 
be a great gain for the railways and the public alike if stock could be 
taken of them as a whole, and 2f a fairly correct idea could be formed 
of the progress they dicate In some respects it ıs obvious and 
considerable, while in others it 1s hardly encouraging 

Among the former may be reckoned the fact that railway chairmen 
without exception have shown themselves more open-minded than ever 
before They have taken more trouble to explain, and, as far as they 
could, to justify their methods of administration It has been done in 
many different ways according to the temperament of the speaker and 
with varying degrees of success But the attempt itself is a sign of 
progress, an important concession to shareholders and the public 
Another sign of progress, or rather a good omen for the future, 1s that 
the railway chairmen have so freely diifered from each other On 
nearly every point in the present discussion they have expressed diverse 
and sometimes contradictory opinions Some have given a qualified 
welcome to reforms, while others have cismissed them as fads Some 
have frankly admitted the great economies which might be effected by 
closer co-operation among the railways, while others, lke Lord Stal- 
bridge, would have us beheve that railway directors are always 
consulting each other for the general good j 

Choice passages might be culled from the recent speeches of railway 
chairmen which rather jar with that comforting assurance If the 
Railway Association “of which the chairmen of all the railway com- 
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“ panies are members ” has so much co-operative influence as his lordship 
suggests, it 1s a pity that it did not hold one of its “ frequent meetings ” 
while the chairmen were preparing their speeches If ıt had dome so 
the speeches might have gained greatly in consistency Lord Cawdor . 
might not then have been saying one thing at Paddington while Sir 
Alexander Henderson was saying quite another thing to the Great 
Central shareholders at Manchester Nor would Lord Stalbridge 
himself have heard them mildly blessing at King’s Cross what he was 
stoutly resisting at Euston Some respectful amusement may be 
permitted us over these httle discords in the railway Olympus But 
they have also an encouraging side, for they show that railway directors 
are beginning to give the subject their direct individual attention They, 
no longer look at it merely through official eyes 
The contrasts referred to were most marked, perhaps, at the Great 
Western and the Great Central meetings Lord Cawdor, the Great 
Western Chairman, was grimly sarcastic about its “seeming to be 
“supposed by some people that railway managers and railway directors 
“lived a life of indolence, and went about with their eyes tightly 
“closed” But “many of the proprietors knew better than that.” Of 
course they had large waggons for special purposes, they had 20-ton 
trucks for ballasting the line, but unless they could fill a 10-ton truck 
with a reasonable load it was hardly worth while running a 20-ton 
truck, all of which are truisms which do not touch the point at issue 
No one has ever suggested to Lord Cawdor to run 40-ton or even 
20-ton trucks on his line for mere fun The suggestion 1s that by 
degrees his freight service might be so organised as to admit of the 
use of larger trucks and the running of heavier trans Any manager 
would be silly who put 20 or 40-ton trucks on his road before he knew 
how he could fill them The first question ıs how to collect 20 or 
40-ton loads, or rather the first question is how to collect adequate loads 
for the 10-ton trucks now ın service The Amencan railroads have 
solved that problem to a large extent, not as our managers allege by 
having a greater command of heavy freight and longer hauls than our 
railways enjoy, but by making full loads a fundamental aiticle of their 
policy Ther traffic arrangements and their train arrangements are 
all directed to that special object Only a railroad expert could explain 
them clearly, but that they exist and that they operate successfully 1s 
proved by their results 
Indirect, though none the less valuable, confirmation of their existence 
1s furnished by the fact that our own 1ailway managers are now paying 
them the sincerest compliment of imitation On Lord Cawdor’s own 
hne they are doing it, and without admitting the fact his lordship took 
credit for the results To quote his own rather ambiguous description 
“they endeavoured to watch, not generally and all round what was done, 
“but how each train and how every truck was loaded They had a 
2 “system by which if a truck was loaded under a certain weight the 
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“fact was reported and had to be explamed” What we imagine this 
to mean 1s that the Great Western Railway has adopted a modification 
of thesAmenican system of 1ecording truck-loads and train-loads They 

. , do not, like the Americans, require a record to be made of the weight 
and contents of every truck, but they have fixed a mmimum truck-load 
everything under which 1s to be reported 

Some interesting questions nught have been put to Loid Cawdor 
about the minimum truck-load regulation How long has it been in 
operation? What 1s the mmimum truck-load and the percentage of 
short loads? These must remain mysteries until some shareholder 
at a future meeting plucks up courage to probe them But Lord 
Cawdor did mention an mteresting fact connected with the mimmmum 
truck-load Quite proudly he said, “ the results were reflected in therr 
“goods and mineral trains having run a considerably decreased 
“mileage with an increased receipt per train mile” His lordship 
was referring of course to the past half year, which 1s the first that has 
shown these remarkable results May we not reasonably infer, there- 
fore, that this Great Western adaptation of the American system of 
truck-loading has but very recently come into operation? 

Strange to say, most of the other heavy lınes have had an equally 
gratifying experience m their goods traffic during the past half year 
One after the other they reported a “considerably decreased mileage 
“with an increased receipt per train mile” The London and North 
Western rounded off the series with an increase of 1,337,000 tons of 
merchandise and minerals carried on a reduced mileage of 179,502 train 
miles This gave some weight to the passage in Lord Stalbndge’s 
circular describing the\checks exercised on light loading “The 
“loading of waggons,” he said, “is most carefully watched and con- 
“trolled, and the fullest daily, weekly and monthly statistics are kept 
“showing the actual weight of each waggon-load The result of 
“this systematic check has been an increase during the last seven years 
“of 43 per cent ın the average weight per truck loaded by the com- 
“pany’s servants” 

What an injustice the London and North Western Company has 
done to itself in keeping these statistical records such a dead secret all 
‘these years! And how much better would it be for the railway service - 
generally if ıt were to share even a small percentage of its statistics with 
the public! But the mere agitation for them lately raised seems to 
have given a remarkable stimulus to the increase of train-loads and the 
decrease of train mileage We doubt if such a thmg ever happened on 
the London and North Western or any other British railway before, as 
an increase 1n a single half year of over a million and a quarter tons in 
freight hauled, combined with a decrease of 179,502 train miles run 
Does Lord Stalbridge seriously mean to say that the discussion of 
American methods had no influence whatever on a result so unprece- 
dented? The same question might be put to all our railway chairmen, 
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and some of them, I doubt not, would quite frankly admit that American 
example had been a factor ın the case 

The undeniable fact ıs that there has been more method intréduced 
of late into our railway operations Even directors and managers whose 
scout the big waggon and the ton mile are now earnest converts to the 
full waggon-load, which 1s the real desideratum It has no opponents 
in principle, but many difficulties in practice Fuller loading has 
become the order of the day, and hence the decrease in train mileage 
If the traffic departments are given a fair chance and smart men get 
proper opportumities, much may be done in the next few years To 
mention only a few possible improvements ın our freight service, there 
are the combined cartage system, suggested by Sir Alexander 
Henderson, which in London alone would save the railway companies 
thousands of pounds a week, besides relieving the streets of their 
noisiest traffic, and better separation of fast and slow freight, and more 
choice to traders of slow service at Jower rates, increased facilities for 
full loading of through trains, either by transfer centres or otherwise, 
more use of local goods trains as feeders to through trains , and greater 
reciprocity between railways im the interchange of freight at connecting 
points where one may be able to handle ıt cheaper than another 
Already something of this kind ıs bemg mooted at Carlisle 

In the freight department of our railways there are at present open- 
ings for bold innovation which might satisfy the most ambitious 
manager He has his choice of a dozen much-needed experiments— 
an adaptation of the American express system, a special agricultural 
service; a jomt collection and delivery agency to act for all the chief 
railways, a direct freight line to connect the docks present and future 
on the Lower Thames with the principal goods depôts in North 
London, and various others to follow when these are finished Now 
that he is awake the British railway manager will find that, notwith- 
standing all the mvidious comparisons to which he has been subjected, 
he has still a great future before him 
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Italy was what its name implies a rebirth not anew birth The 
foreign deluges were powerless to alter the Italian temperament. 
Virgil’s prophetic words came true though the original stock might be 
modified and reinvigorated from abroad, it would still retam its name, 
its customs and its language Nay more, only those incomers would 
remain who lost ther own nationahty and grew to be one with the 
Italian people 

In a narrower sense, the continu.ty of letters had never beer really 
broken, though ın the eclipse of the dark ages the threads are lost sight 
of Such men as Cassiodorus and Boethius were pure Italians nurtured 
in the lap of Roman learning We must always bear in mind that for 
one such man whose emiment position and public charges caused his 
name to be handed down, there were hundreds, without doubt, 
approaching him in scholarship and tastes, who in their quiet way 
kept the lamp of learning ahght The attribution of this mission 
entirely to monks 1s one of those off-hand popular judgments which call 
for revision When we go from Boethius, the high-born Roman, to 
Pier delle Vigne the low-born Neapolitan, we see the same thing 
literature at the Court of the splendid Suabian, as at that of the wise 
Ostrogoth, was represented by Italians, and in Sicily the poets who 
lent lustre to the reign of the Norman Wiliam were again of Italian 
blood 

A real continuity of spirit means,more than anything else,the power 
of producing new forms Imitation ıs not heredity If the seed of’ 
Italic culture were alive, ıt would one day bear a new efflorescence This 
is what happened in Dante As everyone knows, Dante first thought 
of writing his Commedzain Latin The fact 1s certainly not surprising 
Up til then, Italan had been used by poets as the musician uses a 
mandoline who ever thought of smging of heaven and hell to such an 
mstrument? 


i T 1s always useful to remember how completely the Renaissance ın 
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But Dante made the discovery that Itahan, instead of being a 
mandoline, was a magnificent organ His profound patriotism 
enlightened him on another point to be a great nation Italy must have 
a speech of her own which should be at once illustrious and vulgar, 
capable of the highest perfection and understood by all He undertook 
to give Italy such a speech Not that it ıs true to say, as often has 
been said, that Dante cieated Italian, someone else had created it 
the people of Italy This ıs one of the wonders of history how, un- 
aided by literature, durmg ages -m which every even moderately 
educated man wrote and largely spoke in Latin, the people of Italy 
made for themselves a language which by the time of Dante was sumply 
the Italian we have now To appreciate the marvel it 1s only necessary 
to compare a sonnet of Pier delle Vigne with a passage from Robert 
Langland, or a Canto of the Purgaterzo with one of the Canterbury 
Tales 

Dante’s supreme merit was that he simply selected he did not alter 
or refine or manipulate Saturated as he was with classical lore, he 
left Italian what he found it, a pure vernacular It ıs wonderful how 
few Latinisms theie are m his writings A Tuscan himself, he had no 
great affection for Tuscan modes he admitted words which the later 
Tuscan purists called dialect and barbarous Dante was not a “ polte 
“poet” any more than, with all his learnmg, he was a pedant He 
was an immense artist who never allowed his art to appear As has 
been well said by Carducci, there is m his poetry “la ingenuita del 
“canto popolare, come allodola che dagl umid: seminati d’autumno, 
“ sı leva trillando fin che s’incontra e perde, ebbra di giota, nel sole” 

The same high authority points out that Dante was faithful to the 
genius of the people even in the choice of his metre, which ıs that of 
the narrative poems that used to be recited by the wandering balladist 
or story-teller at the street corners 

The references to peasant-life in the Divina Commedia are not 
numerous, but they are of great interest They are all in the form of 
similes, which in Dante serve as actual guides to the mind’s eye—intro- 
duced not for the sake of embellishment though they do embellish, but 
to enable the reader to follow the action of a series of familiar pictures, 
or to put it differently, to think ın images 

No one could have written this opening to the twenty-fourth Canto 
of the Zaferno who was not a close observer of rustic character — 

“What time the hoar frost on the ground simulates its white sister but 
“quickly wears away, the httle peasant, who all things lacks, leaves 
“his bed and looks out at the whitened country: whence he slaps his 
“thigh and goes back into the house and grumbles up and down like 
“the mole that knows not what ıt does Then he recovers his spirits , 
“hope revives as he beholds how in a few hours the world has changed 
“its face And he takes his crook and forth he drives the sheep, poor 
“ fools, to pasture” 
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English words cannot catch the grave smile that illummates the 
lines—quint-essentially realistic and yet so tender How give in 
English the shading of “ Villanello,” “ pecorelle” , though for this last 
I have ventured on a Shakespearian substitute as representing the 

“sentiment behind the word, to convey which is the real office of the 
translator 

The peasant who sees the fireflies darting in the valley “when the 
“ swarms of daytime insects yield to the evennng gnat”, the goat-herd 
who rests upon his staff as his flock that lately scoured the heights 
reposes, meekly chewing the cud, beneath the trees, the guardian of 
the kme who lodges abroad beside ‘ns sleeping wealth, watchful the 
while that no wild thing comes anigh to scatter and affnght—-these and 
other similes are examples of condensed description, the truth of which 
can only be appreciated when a scene like that described comes before 
our eyes The Tuscan poet Giusti said that he had never rightly 
understood canto XXVII of the Purg2torzo till he visited the Casentino 
district, where he saw the nomad.c shepherds and herdsmen who came 
up at the beginning of the summer to pass the hot months ın the hills, 
bringing with them the utensils for making cheese and a small shelter 
under which they slept close to zhe herd or flock 

In each of these allusions the peasant 1s associated with a natural 
scene of which he 1s at once the complement and the thinking murror 
There 1s kindness ın them, not scorn, Dante’s scorn was for evil-doers. 
Even the words in the Purgatorio about the 1ough, untamed moun- 
taineer who 1s speechless with arcazement when he first arrives in town 
have not the bad sense which some translators have given them, 
because “stupito” means, of course, surprised and not stupid™ At 
the same time it is more than doubtful ıf Dante shared his master’s 
conviction of the felicity of the husbandman, or Virgil’s respect, which 
was unquestionably sincere, for the qualities required to make a good 
agriculturist The great truth that what is dismissed as manual labour 
(as though the hands worked of themselves any more than the hand 
writes of itself) needs as much intelligence in its way as the writing of 
books, was, when Dante hved, deposited at the bottom of the deepest 
of wells The peasant, who was almost a god to Homer and almost 
a priest to Virgil, had fallen from his high estate How low he had 
fallen and the outcome in literature of the debased opimon of him 
cannot be discussed now Weare concerned at present with his literary 
rescue 

It must be owned that in its origin the new pastoral poetry was 
simply an academical hobby Eclogues were written because Virgil 
had written eclogues Virgil was the poet, the master, the genius of 


* Are not all poets wrong in represent ng the countryman as so easily impressed? 
During an exhibition at Venice hundreds of peasants, led by their priests, profited 
by the excursion trains to see the city One old woman from the mountains said, 
after visiting St Mark’s, that ıt woula be a beautiful church if the inside was white- 
washed The true peasant mind is critical—a‘ter a fashion 
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Italy, the lnk between two civilisations, the one name that had never 
been forgotten, the one personality that lived with the very life of the 
Italian race Who doubted that Paul wept over his grave? His fame 
was beyond the need of scholars or culture , the people had taken him 
to their hearts and enshrined him there The story that at Mantua” 
they placed offerings of flowers on a sort of altaz below his statue 1s too 
hkely not to have been true A Malatesta (of those who were madly 
pious instead of being madly pagan) caused the statue to be destroyed 
in 1397 But Virgil remained, the one literary artist who had been 
made the object of a cult 

Virgil wrote bucolics and it was therefore proper to write them. What 
was not immediately realised was that the real charm of the Virgilian 
eclogues depended not on his reading Theocritus as he himself was 
read by the poets of the Renaissance, but on his having been born and 
bred in country scenes, on his mind being so penetrated by the Lom- 
bard landscape which he knew that he could not help setting ıt down in 
the middle of a Sicily which he had read about They failed to 
understand that truthfulness was the rod by which their own work 
would also be ultimately measured 

Truth, however, ıs not always hteral. In art there ıs the truth which 
shows the things seen as we all see them, and the truth which reveals 
the archetypes of the things seen which, by generalising, arrives at 
the type not of one but of all The writers of the new pastorals did 
not begin by aiming at either , they merely sought to write pretty verses 
sprinkled with classical names The pastoral was used as the mouth- 
piece of private loves and hates, friendships and jealousies ; ıt was now 
a courtly panegyric, now a political or ecclesiastical satire But in its 
progressive development something more genuine arose under forms 
which were still artificial Pastoral poetry became an embodied sigh 
of relef at having got out of the fasting and fighting middle ages into 
purer air 

Two eclogues written in Latin are attributed on what seems good 
evidence to Dante It appears that towards the end of his life he 
received an mvitation to go to Bologna from a brother poet who, from 
his skill ın bucolics, was called Giovanni del Virgilio The invitation 
and the reply were in the form of eclogues, and these were followed at 
some distance of time by another on each side The Bolognese poet, 
while professing the utmost reverence for his friend’s genius, chides 
him a little for usmg what Dante ın his reply calls the “ trivial words 
“that fall from women’s lips” SBiographically this poetic correspond- 
ence ıs of considerable value, but Dante’s part ın it—designed on 
purpose to show that he could be rigidly classical if he pleased—lacks 
the flashes of insight into country realities that are to be found in the 
Commedia 

Petrarch, Boccaccio and a host of lesser luminaries of the fourteenth 
century wrote Latin eclogues, for ıt was thought for a long time that 
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Latin was still the correct tongue when you were going to talk with 
shepherds A hundred years lazer, Boiardo and Mantuan continued to 
hand down that opinion The last name ıs important ın the history of 
pastoral and almost dear to English ears “Ah, good old Mantuan 
“I may speak of thee as a traveller doth of Venice 


“Vinegia, Vinegia, 
“Chi non te vede, e1 non te pregia. 


“Old Mantuan, old Mantuan Who understandeth thee not, loves 
“thee not” One must conclude that Giovan Battista Mantovano was 
loved by Shakespeare as he had been admired and copied by Spenser , 
and as if that were not enough for one man of letters, he has been 
recently beatified The Carmehte monk whose worldly pastorals are 
biting satires, while his religicus eclogues offer the most wonderful 
harlequinade of pagan and scriptural personages ever presented even 
in the fifteenth century, is, ın spice of his ultra-classicism, the originator 
of the new rustic poetry He knew the Italan rustic, and notwith- 
standing the temptations of elegant Latinity in which he was so great 
a master, he makes him speak as he speaks This, it may strongly be 
guessed, ıs why Shakespeare hked hum He leaves the peasaht uncouth , 
almost repellent, but real Although he was certainly not conscious 
of assuming such a part, he comes down to us also as the defender of 
the peasant at a time when he stood sorely in need of one While 
others were accusing the vz/Zanz of every impiety and impurity, Man- 
tuan praises their good morals and sincere faith It ıs always a gain 
to be reminded that every medal has two sides and not one and that one 
the province of M. Zola Manttan’s sincerity in preferring the charms 
of the country to the corrupt splendour of Society in the days of 
Leo X, 1s proved by his own ret:rement to his mountain monastery He 
had no poetic sensibility, but Italians do not need this for them to 
enjoy a fine spot and pure air eny more than it was needed by their 
Roman predecessors : 

It is interesting to compare with the descriptions by Pliny or Sym- 
machus of their country houses the sonnet sequence of the months by 
the Tuscan poet, Folgore di San Gemmuano who lived about 1260 
Nothing more delicately epicurean than his programme for all the 
year more full of health, of hfe, cf sane enjoyment What month 
without its pleasures? In January you can go out several times a day 
and pelt the country girls with snowballs, for March you have the 
seaside with fishing parties and good company and “not a priest or a 
“monastery anywhere in sight ,” flowery April ıs the tame to sng and 
dance @ la Provençal “to the new German instruments,” May the 
month of garlanded balcomies and stolen kisses , in June when there 1s 
the first heat, you dwell up on a little eminence and pass the idle days 
under the trellises of citron and orange, August takes you to a castle 
in the Alps with a well-trained horse to ride at morn and eve, in 
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September “the hunters moons begun’ and the falcon’s hoods are 
slipped, ın October there ıs bird-snaring (the inglorious Roman sport 
with which Dante, alone of Italian poets seems to have been out of 
patience) Finally, December sees the Wanderer safe ın a city in the , 
plains with fires half up the chimney and carpets spread on the floors , 
it sounds quite Englısh. And to keep up his spirits, indoor amuse- 
ments not unconnected, sad to say, with a little gambling 

Another early poet should be mentionec here, Franco Sacchetti, 
whose ballads and catches have the true fragrance of the fields His 
peasant girls are life itself no stiff Arcadians fearing to spoil their 
dresses, but lively, romping girls one hears thew very laughter as he 
may hear it to-day They persuade the miller to weigh them and tease 
each other as to who weighs most, they rush, they jump, they fly from 
the shower, they fall ın the mud, they pick and drop theur flowers, they 
chatter all at once, start when they see a grasshopper, scream when 
they see a snake, they are happy,at home ır the little cottage with | 
father and mother, but nowise averse from love yet thinking little of 
it, full of mnocent joy that asks no bettering There is a note ım 
Franco Sacchetti, a lyrıst scarcely remembered, that Italian poetry never 
quite caught again who else has given sisters to Nausicaa and her 
handmaids—the fearless, hardy girls who drive the oxen, wash the 

_ clothes, sing and run and play at ball? 

The Latin eclogues of the fourteenth century had two poetic chil- 
dren of more consequence than they were to modern literature. the 
mingled prose and verse pastoral of which the earliest was the Ameto 
of Boccaccio (written 1342) and by far the most famous, the Arcadza 
of Jacopo Sannazzaro (written 1489—1504), and secondly, the pastoral 
play which, again, became the progenitor of the opera 

The Arcada was a work if not in every sense original, at least 
intensely individual, a far more importan: pomt Individuality is the 
quality which vitalises works of imagination A great landscape painter 
copies his scenes from nature, but unlike the photographer, he throws 
his own temperament into the copy It has been shown conclusively 
that Sannazzaro borrowed not only from Vicgil but from nearly every 
writer of antiquity who treated rural themes Here it 1s no question 
of plagiarism the anthology of beautiful ideas ın the Arcadza could 
not have been meant to deceive any one in an age when the Classics 
were passionately studied Still the borrowing exists, and ıt says much 
for the genius of the Neapolitan poet that the net result is—Jacopo 
Sannazzaro The individual character ol the work sprang in a great 
measure from its source in a private sorrcw Sannazzaro as a child of 
eight had loved, in a childish way but irrevocably, a httle girl of his 
own age, his frequent playmate When they grew to be youth and 
maiden his love grew with him, but being of a timid nature and fearing, 
it would seem, dismissal, he never disclosed an affection which 1n spite 
of her maidenly shyness, httle Carmosina may have very likely shared 
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At last Jacopo was in so wretched a plight that he thought of suicide, 
from which he was only kept, as he naively admits, by want of courage , 
as an alternative, he left Naples on a journey in France where he hoped 
to forget his love This, however, proved impossible, and he started 
* suddenly homewards resolute to put his fortune to the test, but only to 
find on reaching home that Carmosina was dead 

The Arcadza was for Sannazzaro the katharsis of this sorrow. It 
was not written at once, but a hfe of singular purity and of entire 
fidelity in love and ın friendship had kept clear and sweet the memory 
of his young romance, while the lapse of tme allowed it to pass from 
the particular phase into the general and hence become a possible sub- 
ject of analysis Sannazzaro was one of the first writers of fiction to 
attempt a psychological analysis of the growth of sentiment The 
Arcadia is, for the rest, before all a poet’s fairy-tale, and its popularity 
came precisely from its detachment from any actual conditions of hfe. 
The scenery was real, it was the beautiful scenery of Naples and 
Salerno in which Sannazzaro took an inexhaustible pleasure, and to 
many North of the Alps it probably came as a first revelation of 
Southern Nature Even now, its graces of style and what may be 
called its personal charm (since some books have a personal charm as 
well as some people) keep it from the oblivion mto which the various 
imitations of it have fallen, always excepting the Avcadza of Sidney, 
a work of less literary completeness than its model, but one which it 1s 
delightful to think of as the summer pastime of a hero 

The Court of Charles d'Anjou at Naples in the thirteenth century 
witnessed the first indication of a secular rustic comedy ın the shape of 
a little piece composed by Adam de la Halle on the basis of the old 
French popular cycle of Rodzz et Marion This, however, had no 
connection with Italan pastoral plays which, if derived from anything, 
were rather indebted to the early Umbrian mysteries But the passage 
from the idyll which, from the time of Theocritus, generally consisted 
in dialogue, to the acted scene was so natural that we need not inquire 
what suggested ıt The Italan pastoral drama is often described as 
beginning with ZZ Sacrzficto of Beccar, a wniter of the sixteenth 
century, but ıt 1s difficult to see what the Orfeo of Poliziano was, unless 
it was a pastoral play It was, in fact, called from the begmning a 
“tragedy,” though it 1s not certain whether Poliziano gave ıt more than 
the modest title of “favola” Written in two days, amid the noise and 
hurry of the fetes in honour of Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga’s visit to 
Mantua in 1472, the Orfeo was thought lightly of by its author, who 
was almost as great an artist ın verse as the Milton of the shorter pieces , 
he was inclined to consign his “not too creditable child” to obscurity, 
but ıt was immediately too popular for that to be possible Granting 
the reversal of the relative importance of words and music, 1t is still 
easy for anyone who has heard Gluck’s beautiful opera to have an 
idea of the spell that bound the first spectators of Poliziano’s play, which 
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was also interspersed with music of some simple sort That spell is 
the renewal ın us of the emotions of the Young World, the chords of 
joy and sorrow in their elementary essential forms, responding, to the 
touch’ of Love and Death The Orfeo was succeeded by many “ favole ” 
in the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth century ; Beccar? 
in the Sacr:fic:o, already mentioned, while keeping the name of 
“favola” produced an elaborate play, Ottavio Rimuccim: called his 
pastoral, Dafne, a “ drama musicale »_ which indicates a new departure 
After these, and others like them, came two really important works, the 
Pastor Fido of Guarim and the Amznta of Tasso Within its limits 
Aminta 1s a poem of perfect beauty, for as a poem it must be judged, 
not asa play But there is no part of it so engraved on the mind of 
the lover of outdoor things as the lovely description of Armida’s garden 
in the Gerusalemme, to which we must also turn for Tasso’s pathetic 
picture of an old peasant happy ın his poverty 


La nostra poverta vile e negletta 
Altrui vile e negletta, a me sı cara 


` 


The nymphs in Amınta are far mdeec away from such homely 
realities 

The Pastor Frdo was the work of a courtier and man of the world 
“who wrote poetry too” And what was singular was that this poetry, 
laboriously executed with the avowed purpose of rivalling Tasso, came 
out, not excruciating like the mathematician’s fugue, but so incontest- 
ably exquisite in structure that critics have never decided whether to 
rank the Pastor Fedo below Anunta or equal with it Talent was 
rarely so near succeeding in a race with genius Guar thought well 
to introduce the satiric and the erotic into his pastoral, and Cardimal 
Bellarmine ıs said to have told him that the Pastor Fido had done 
more mischief to morals and religion than Luther and Calvn The 
subject is one of the most purely romantic stories of antiquity, that of 
Coresus and Callirhoe, and in spite of its mythological and neo- 
classical form, Guarim’s play has some noticeable points of affinity 
with modern romanticism He altered, and on the whole improved 
the story A young priest of Diana ıs farthless to his vows from love 
of an Arcadian nymph In consequence, a pestilence descends on the 
land which the goddess consents to arrest only ifthe nymph or some 
one in her place ıs offered as a living sacrifice As a voluntary victim 
is not forthcoming, the nymph ıs conducted to Diana’s temple for 
immolation The priest, her lover, must do the deed but when he 
raises the sacrificial knife which is to slay her, he plunges ıt into his 
own breast The vicarious offering satisfies the goddess, but the nymph 
kulls herself on her lovers body In the original legend the priest, 
who serves not Diana but Bacchus, is the instigator of the god ın causing 
the epidemic which is inflicted because a nymph of Calydon has reyected 
his sut This version would not agree with modern sentiment, but.it 
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leads up to a final situation which 1s perhaps stronger the priest, stung 
by remorse at his too successful vengeance, commits suicide to save his 
victim 

Besides the Arcadian pastorals in prose and verse, another kind of 
idyll made its appearance in Italy which owed nothing to tradition. 
Its creator was that prince among humanists, Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, 
like everyone else, exercised his skill in the ideal pastoral into which 
he infused a freshness and a distinction not often attamed , few eclogues 
have stood the test of time as triumphantly as his Covzzto. But on a 
happy day, Lorenzo looked over Arcadia into Tuscany It 1s strange 
that the poets who were composing so much about imaginary shepherds 
and shepherdesses had not listened with more attention to the beautiful 
real folk-poetry of the Italan peasant That they did listen to ıt we 
have not much proof before Poliziano, in whose vzsfettz there are 
certainly signs of the folk-poet’s influence Poliziano really knew the 
country ; in his admirable stanzas describing country-life in La Gzostra 
there ıs much more than a merely artistic welding of Greek and Latin 
reminiscences But ıt was left to Lorenzo de’ Medici to speak the very 
language, the common everyday tongue, of the Tuscan countryside 
where he rested in his splendid villas from the cares of princes and the 
burden of a great intellect. In La Nencta dt Barberino he brings close 
to us a figure that flits about in the books of old travellers in Italy from 
Montaigne downwards a charming figure in a broad straw hat and a 
costume always becoming and sometimes costly, with the brightest eyes 
looking from under arched eyebiows the head small and well-shaped 
with delicately modelled ears and the mouth sweetly laughing and 
sweetly speaking—the very mouth to prattle m accents that make 
professors weep with envy This quizzical and sprightly maiden 1s the 
complete opposite of languid nymphs 

To her Vallera, the goatherd of Barberino, addresses his love, 
admiration, hope and fear m stanzas which one reads at a breath, so 
natural, so living are they in their sunny grace as of a Tuscan landscape 
How far had Lorenzo m his mnd that intention of parody which caused 
Gay to immortalise Blouzelinda and Buxoma? Some doubts have 
been expressed as to whether he had any such intention, but the 
doubters, ın love with Nencia, are a little wilfully blind to the un- 
romantic character of the compliments paid to her. The truth seems 
to be that while ıt apparently did not occur to Gay that his rustic 
rhymes, ın spite of the intolerable nomenclature, were proofs, not of the 
unfitness, but of the admirable sutability of kindred subjects for poetry, 
Lorenzo, a poet of a higher order than Gay, did perceive that Nencia 
was a delightful creature, and that in her way, although of flesh and 
blood, and a good cook, she might be as poetic as the most diaphanous 
of nymphs The grain of irony, however, though it was but a grain, 
had the effect of making the picture not altogether true The portrait 
1s less far than the original The real peasant girl and her peasant 
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lover have more poetry ın them than Nencia and Vallera Where, m 
Lorenzo’s poem, are those lyric flights which we meet constantly in folk- 
songs? There 1 truth, but there is not all the truth, and the part 
suppressed ıs the more beautiful ; 

On the other hand, we may be sure that his little poem called La 
Caccia col Falcone does not lose m veracity by the suppression of all 
the sentimental associations which we are used to attach to that form 
of sport, nothing could be more hfe-hke than the prosaic but amusing 
talk of the peasants who have the care of the dogs and the hawks, with 
their squabbles and reconcihations We can almost see the dogs 
answering to their names 


Chiama Tamburo, Pezuolo, e Martelio, 

La Foghla, la Castagna, e la Guerrina, 
Fagiano, Fagianin, Rocca, e Capello, 

E Fnza, e Biondo, Bamboccio e Rossina,” 
Għiotto, la Torta, Viola e Pestello, 

E Serchio e Fuse e’l mio Buontempo vecchio 
Zambraco, Buratel, Scaccio, e Pennechio— 


A hst which, with that of Ovid, would make the basis of a chapter I 
should hke to write on the names of anmals Buontempo must have 
been Lorenzo’s own dog to whom he thus secured a little space in the 
House of Fame where Du Bellay established for ever his cat Belaud 

The Magnificent had a profoundly human penetration into the humble 
life of the very poor, but the proof of it, far more than ın Nencza or the 
Caccia, 1s to be found in the fanciful allegory to which he gave the name 
of Ambra after the Medicean villa at Poggio a Caiano, above the 
Ombrone Ambra had been already celebrated by Poliziano m 
exquisite Latin verses Lorenzo’s poem treats the two rivers, 
Ombrone and Arno, ın the most approved neo-classical style, when we 
come on a sudden, almost with a shock, to a bref mterlude of intense 
descriptive directness The subject ıs one of those terrible and un- 
expected floods caused by the melting of the snows or by torrential 
rain, which turn a peaceful stream mto an engine of awful destruction 
beyond the power of man to control or arrest. One must have observed 
a swollen river rushing madly towards the Mediterranean down what 
was, perhaps, the day before a dry, shingly bed with hardly enough 
of water for the washerwomen to wash ther linen in, to form an idea of 
the dread terror of Nature’s changes. Lorenzo de’ Medicr’s hnes 
describe one aspect of the desolation “Scarcely was the scared 
“ peasant woman in time to unbar the stable to the beasts; she carries 
“her crying child in a basket ; the elder girl follows, her shoulders bent 
“under the weight of wretched linen and wool The rest of the old 
“household things are floating around, the pigs swim, and the oxen 
“move distraught, the lttle sheep will never again be shorn Some 
“of the family have taken refuge upon the house-tops, huddled on 
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“the roof, they look down upon their poor wealth, all the fruit of their 
“long labour and all their hope—and from their fear they groan not, 
“nor to they speak words the fear for hfe, that fills their sad hearts 
“Nor do they make account of what they held most dear, so does the 
“greater care drive out all others” 

Then we return to the dancing bnghtness of “Ombrone Amante 
“ Superbo ” as if ın joyous rebound, but who can read that description 
even in the ashes of translat:on without being touched almost to tears? 

After Nencza there was the Beca of Lorenzo’s fnend Luigi Pulci, of 
whom he says in La Caccza that just when people were looking for him 
he had gone off brooding into a coppice with some fancy in his head 


° Vora fantasticar forse un sonetto 

Then, the Sz/vana of Dom, the Tonza of Simeon: and many other 
umuitations were produced in which the naturalness of Nezcza was rarely 
caught, while the tendency to parody became more pronounced and 
irritating One exception must be made the Lamento dı Cecco da 
Varlungo by Prior Francesco Baldovini ıs a delightful poem, and if 
Sandra 1s a less ling character than Nencia, Cecco 1s certainly more 
attractive than Vallera, when he te'ls in his caressing Tuscan dialect 
how he has taught a jay to talk lke a Christian and has tamed a little 
hare “ which hes down with my Giordano” (the dog), we agree with 
him that Sandra ıs an “assassina” to despise such pretty offerings to 
which he would gladly add his heart only she has had that since long 
ago This poem was greatly lixed by Metastasio The gay little Comedy 
of La Tancza, of Michelagnolo Buonarroti (1611) should also not be 
passed over without praise The peasants who live at cross purposes, 
and the msufferably conceited czttaazno whom Tancia despises while 
he ıs lost in admiration of his own generosity in wishing to marry 
her, seem ready-made for a comic opera Instead of irony there 1s fun, 
and we are much the gainers Had the authors of this style of 
rustic poetry more often escaped from the strain of false humour which 
vitiated it from its birth, 1t would have borne far other fruits 

Meanwhile the Arcadian style rose in repute and sank in quality 
There was not a scribbling Abbate, a fashionable grand lady, a beard- 
less and brainless rhymester who did not call him or herself an Arcadian 
and form one of a literary society dedicated to these pastimes The 
movement had its good side ıt espoused the cause of pure Italian 
diction, it made literature popular, ıt contributed to the happiness of 
a great many harmless individuals It became, of course, a sort of Log- 
roll and mutual admiration mstitution, but any method of brmging 
together cultivated people ıs not to be lightly condemned One work, 
difficult to classify, but connected ın a general way with outdoor poetry, 
the Bacco an Toscana of Francesco Redi, emerges, splendid in verve, in 
merriment, ın absolute spontaneity, from the frigid mass of literature 
in the seventeenth century It sparkles and glows and overflows even 
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as the generous wines which it celebrates, with an mnocent glee that 
might disarm a teetotaller 

By a curious chance it was in Sicily, its birthplace, that the idyll took 
a new impulse of genuine, if not great poetry, in the charming dialect 
poems of Giovannı Mel From Sicily has also come the new treat- 
ment of rural hfe initiated by Giovanm Verga, which has penetrated 
the arts of music and painting and of which the full development belongs 
to the future 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR QUESTION. 


N his speech at the Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg, on January 
I 13th last, Mr Chamberlain said as follows — 

He would say that three courses were open to them, namely, 
contenting themselves with the labour south of the Zambes: while 
increasing their labour-saving devices, trying how far they could 
extend the use of white labour, or, thirdly, mporting labour from 
India or China ... In China they had a hostile Government, ana 
the only places there from which they could :mport labour were ports 
controlled by Great Britain oz otker European nations, and ın these 
ports there was always a shortage of labour. 


A Reuter’s telegram of January 14th from Johannesburg stated — 
: In connection with the conference on the labour question it 1s 
recognised that all the labour required for the mines cannot be 
obtained from Afnca and, further, that ıt ıs impossible to introduce 
white labour In view of these circumstances the alternative of 
Chinese labour is admitted 


On the other hand, Mr Chamberlain, speaking at Johannesburg on 
January 17th, while admitting that at the present moment there was 
not labour enough for the natural development of the industries of the 
country, emphatically denied that he had ın any way consented to the 
troduction of Chinese labour. The question of importing coloured 
labour for the mines was left in abeyance to be considered by an inter- 
colonial conference which Lord Milner was conveming to discuss this 
and other important matters at an early date 

In a speech at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, on January 20th, 
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Lord Teynham voiced the views of Rhodesian interests ın the following 
words .— 


But when all 1s said and done four salient facts remain which 
cannot be got over, and they are these —There 1s not enough black 
labour south of the Zambesi, even if a large proportion of the 
population desired to be regularly employed m the mines, which 1s 
not the case, black labour cannot be systematically introduced fiom 
north of the Zambesi because of the lack of transport, black labour 
cannot be supplemented by white labour, because the two colours 
will not work together , and, lastly, white labour cannot be substituted 
for black labour, because the expenses would be so great that only the 
richest mines could be worked at a profit . 


The Tımes Johannesburg correspondent has shown clearly (Tames, 
` August 22nd, 1902), that even under the most favourable circumstances 
South Africa cannot supply the requirements, though arrangements 
have been concluded with the Government of Portuguese East Africa 
to recruit in their territory, and large drafts of natives have recently 
been drawn from this source Attention is also being directed to other 
sources of labour supply The mine-owners must always remember, 
however, that political complications or other troubles, not necessarily 
international, might at any tıme completely cut off supplies of labour 
from foreign countries For instance, the development of planting -or 
-other industries in Portuguese East Africa might easily set up an 
agitation to stop emigration of natives to British colonies, on the ground 
that ıt was limiting their own supply and consequently hampering the 
industrial development of Portuguese terntory In fact, forcible objec- 
tions to this effect have already been raised in Lisbon 
There are many serious objections to the mtroduction of Chinese 
labour, the chief of which are (1) The difficulty mentioned by Mr 
Chamberlain of obtaining an adequate supply, (2) the determined 
‘opposition of the white residents; (3) their objectionable habits and 
teadiness to embark ın various industries at starvation prices, and 
(4) the poor qualities of the Chinaman as an underground miner ‘Fhe 
Johannesburg correspondent of the Tzmes supports the second 
mentioned objection in his journal of January 15th ım the following 
words — 


Itis hoped that every care will be taken not to adjust present 
difficulties at the expense of the future, and so lay up for the country 
a debt more serious than a monetary contribution, for which posterity 
may for ever anathematise this generation. I refer to the introduction 
of Chinese labour, which is being urgently canvassed. . . By 
admitting the Chinaman into this country we may be laying up for 
our descendants a heritage of misfortune before which the immediate 
prosperity of the colony consequent upon the step will sink into 


insignificance \ 
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Each one of these objections might stand on its own merits, but ıt 
may be sufficient to restrict comment to the serviceableness of the 
Chinaman for the purpose under discussion The experience of mning 
managers ın Australia, the United States and the Malay Peninsula, 1s 
that Chmamen are unsatisfactory as underground miners They are 
admittedly successful as alluvial workers, but they entertain an extra- 
ordinary aversion to going below, which the writer of this article has 
never been able to fathom. Possibly ıt may be deference for some 
particular “joss” or deity supposed to inhabit the nether sphere, or it 
may be an inherent monomania, 1t 1s not natural timdity But apart 
from this detriment the Chinese 1s a fritterer at quartz work Almost 
any Kaffir is worth at least two Chimamen in quartz mning The 
Hon Henry Copeland, Agent-General for New South Wales, states, as 
a result of his own personal experience in Australia and the Malay 
Peninsula, that the labour of one European miner 1s equal to that of 
five Chinamen He also added “Once open the door to Chinese, and 
“no branch of industry, either for the white man or white woman, will 
“be safe from their encroachments, and the numbers, few at first, will 
“imperceptibly spread over the land. ” However, John Chinaman 
is, doubtless, quite ready to admut his mferiority in this respect, for he 
loathes underground mining work, though he does not mind the shaft- 
sinking, or any such labour by which he 1s not cut off from a sight of 
the sky or the light of day 

Natives employed on the mines in Rhodesia and on the Rand are 
being paid from £20 to 440 per annum, and are also fed and sheltered 
at the cost of ther employers Many who have lived amongst the 
natives ın South Africa for any length of tıme realise that such wages 
to polygamists, who retire after a couple of years’ work to live upon 
the toil of their wives or slaves, must tend to aggravate, rather than 
alleviate, the serious predicament that has ansen from the want of 
cheap manual labour This difficulty has been gravely increased by 
the high wages given to the natives during the war, so much so that 
the labour trouble ıs infinitely worse to-day than before the war, when 
it was serious enough to cause uneasiness No appreciable reduction 
in wages is possible, and every day the demand for cheap coloured ° 
labour grows more acute 

The latest recruiting movement of the Rand Labour Association, of 
which the most hopeful anticipations were entertamed, was in British , 
North Africa , but this has been met by a strong protest on the part of | 
the planters and other white residents who strenuously object to a 
depletion of their own labour reserves 

The purpose of this article is to direct attention to a coloured people 
within easy reach of the African miming fields and admirably suited for 
mining labour—viz, the Moplars of Southern India. They are incom- 
parably superior to the Matabele, and can be obtained at much less than 
the wage of African native labour ruling before the war They are 
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employed with complete satisfaction on the miming fields of Southern 
India, though it is possible that, m fear of dimimshing their own 
supplies, Indian mme-owners might not give them unstinted praise, in 
fact, as might have been expected, some such information was supplied 
from the Mysore field ın answer to a genera! circular issued a few years 
ago by the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines The Moplars are 
provided with proper coolie nes (compounds) and supplied with food, 
chiefly nce In the fever season when the Canarese Coolies, natives of 
poor physique employed on the coffee estates, were ill and dying in 
hundreds, the rate of mortality amongst the Moplars ın 1880-1-2-3 did 
not exceed 5 per cent, which proved them to be men of good constitu- 


tion Moplars are also free from witchcraft and tnbal or caste , 


prejudices, and form a class of intelhgent labourers that have given 
complete satisfaction where employed in India. They have no inchna- 
tion for trading, which 1s the ruling passion of the Madrassee and 
Bengalee natives, while their temperate and mora! habits place them 
far above many other classes in India They may or may not be the 
progeny of the early East African natives who from time immemonal 
have had intercourse with the Malabar natives of India, but they 
certainly bear a striking resemblance to the M’Shangans and the 
Makua—distinguished for their fine paysical developmént—now 
inhabiting the Portuguese Province in Mozambique. 

On one occasion, when on a visit to the Rajah of Nulalum, a gentle- 
man who has managed mmes in the Myscre district and has recruited 
Moplar labour was informed that from Nulambore and Polyghat some 
200,000 Moplars could be recruited equal in capac.ty, etc, to the 5,000 or 
6,000 employed on the Wynaad Mines during his. residence! there 
Employing good mazstrzes or head-men, they were never short of 
labour 

The hinterland of the Malabar Coast contams resources in the shape 
of cheap coloured labour that the South African mme-owners should 
thoroughly investigate by means of trustworthy agents despatched to 
India for the purpose If well satisfied the agents should arrange for a 
trial shipment, subject, of course, to the approval of the Imperial, Indian 
and South Afncan Governments The significant fact mght be pointed 
out, in partial confirmation of the existence of this labour, that in com- 
parison with those of other countries the mines of Southern India are 
remarkably successful, and, though worked entirely with Indian labour, 
one never hears a word of dissatisfaction concerning the particular class 
employed, in fact, the splendid developments of the Mysore mimes 
have progressed so smoothly and satisfactorily that one can only 
conclude that there 1s at least a sufficiency of labour and that it fulfils 
requirements 

In recruiting Indian labour from this district for the South African 
mines, haphazard selection might lead to Malabar beachcombers coming 
forward as candidates for employment It is more than probable that 
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the Indians recently employed unsuccessfully at Kimberley were of this 
class, or were of the stamp recruitec for Ceylon plantation work, who 
are wholly unfitted for mmmg The men should be taken from 
„Southern India (the interior) and brought to a central depôt for 

embarkation They could be recrurted by good mazstrzes, who should 
be carefully instructed to deliver good men, likely to pass a strict 
medical examination Those rejected should be returned to their 
homes ın charge of the recruiting mazstrzes Those accepted would be 
shipped on properly equipped emigrant steamers in charge of paid 
mazstrzes under European and Eurasian supervision to the port of dis- 
embarkation, where agents for the mme-owners should be responsible 
for their welfare and conveyance to the distributing depéts The cost 
of recruiting, cluding premium to Rajah and bonus to head-men, 
medical inspection, food supply and all charges up to and including 
delivery at an African port, and also the cost of returning the natives 
to India, exclusive of agents’ or recruiting association’s commission for 
a three years’ engagement, should not exceed 410, or a charge of about 
5s 6d for each man per month for the three years’ service 

The Moplar ıs physically, morally and socially superior to the best 
African, Chinese, or other coloured labourer, as he is temperate m 
habits, obedient, industrious and good-tempered He 1s law-abiding, 
devoted to his family and loyal to his chiefs, and no fear need be 
entertained that difficulty would be experienced in returning him to 
his native land at the termination of his contract As a safeguard in 
this respect he should sign a contract before leaving India, agreeing 
that only 15 per cent or thereabouts, of his wage should be paid to him 
personally in Africa, 50 per cent should be handed regularly to his 
family, if any, ın India, and the balance should be paid to him on his 
return to India on the proper completion of his contract These 
conditions might be executed under the supervision of an official of the 
Indian Government, who should be furnished with guarantees by the 
Association or Company ın charge of the emigrants By such means 
all doubt might be dispelled from the minds of both natives and 
Governments as to the good treatment of the emigrants and the proper 
completion of contracts by both parties 

The conditions are such that, 1f properly approached, the Govern- 
ments concerned should have no reason to object, since ıt would mean 
good living and high wages to the Moplars and a sufficiency of highly 
satisfactory labour at low rates of wage for the South African Mines 
The wage would be nearly double that which the Moplars have been 
accustomed to receive, and, as their chiefs and head-men would strongly 
encourage their emigration under proper supervision, there 1s reason to 
believe that at least 100,000 natives yearly could be easily and readily 
obtained from this source 

There is one feature of the African labour question that should be 
remembered by everyone interested in the subject South Afmca has 
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entered upon a period of active agricultural development, for the 
success of which an ample supply of moderate-pnced labour must be 
- forthcommg Hitherto Kaffirs have satisfied all demands as- farm 
labourers, and Kaffirs only, for white and black do not intermingle on 
the same level ın Africa any more than they do ın other countries * 
What class 1s to furnish the agricultural labourer of the future—white 
or coloured ? 

In the Fenanczal News of January 22nd it was said that a cablegram 
had been received ın London on the preceding day to the effect that 
Sir Godfrey Lagden (the Commissioner of Native Labour) said at 
a conference just held that the existing sources for recruiting Kaffir 
labour had been practically exhausted White men will not work on 
the farms as ordinary labourers while native boys are employed, and the 
same condition applies to the mmes The position of the white 
labourer in Africa on either mines or farms must always be superior to 
that of the native He must be a “ boss” əf some sort and the coloured 
man must be his subordinate 

The conclusion, therefore, 1s that as there are not enough natives 
for the mining and agricultural industries ın therr present early stages, 
the prospects of future development may be regarded as distinctly 
unpromusing until the labour problem is solved It ıs unlikely that 
white men will ever be employed on a large scale on the mines, as apart 
from the mixed labour obstacle it would be impossible for the com- 
pamies to pay a wage of 10s per day (the miming wage of W Australia 
is from 10s to 14s per day, and the supply is scarcely equal to the 
demand) as against a present wage of 2s per day (inclusive of food) to 
the Kaffir It 1s equally improbable that white men will ever become 
the farm labourers of Africa as, apart from the unhkelihood of a 
sufficient number being obtainable, there ıs the mrxéd labour difficulty 
which, instead of diminishing, 1s likely to grow more acute, at least, 
we must suppose so if we are to judge by the examples afforded by 
America and Australa 
« The agricultural industries of the country must be fostered ın every 
way possible The life of the Rand Mines can be determined almost to 
a day, and when the end comes, if the country 1s dependent upon 
them, what will happen?—decay and desolation throughout the 
country The evil day must be met as other countries have met it, 
the mines may be the foundation, but the industnes of the soil— 
pastoral, agricultural, horticultural, viticu-tural, dairying, etc —must be 
the fabric of the country’s future stability There are many districts 
in Australia that were at one time busy and populous mining centres 
No one turned his attention to anything but the quest for gold, with 
the result that when the precious metal gave out these districts were 
completely deserted, and would probably be m the same condition to- 
day had ıt not been for the permanert gold-fields that slowly but 
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_steadily encouraged a rural population to settle and eventually spread 


over the country 

The Witwatersrand Mines, being but temporary or short-lived enter- 
prises—indeed it ıs said that they have but a generation yet to hve— 
should be worked by means of a system which would not hamper or m 
any way affect the agricultural development or permanent industries 
of the country The labour shoulc be introduced from outside under 
temporary contract, and the coloured natives of the country should, as 
far as possible, be assigned to the industry for which, if any, they 
appear naturally adapted—that of agriculture 
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-T` HE ments of Mr Sidney Lee’s memoir of “Queen Victoria ’ 
were so widely recognised on its first appearance in a Supple- 
mentary Volume to the Decteonary of Natonal Biography, that its 
present re-issue in a separate volume (Smith, Elder and Co) scarcely 
calls for detailed notice in these pages Mr Lee has taken the 
opportunity of independent publication to make considerable additions 
to his onginal article, both in the way of detail and comment which 
had to be omitted from the “ Dictionary” memoir, and of material 
which has only been recently at his disposal Never has biogiapher: 
had a more delicate task to perform, or accomplished it with greater 
honesty and tact Writing at a time when the almost hysterical lauda- 
tion of the Press had destroyed for Englishmen all sense of proportion, 
Mr Lee approached his subject with the Judical impartiality of the 
historical student, resolutely putting aside dithyrambics for facts ~ 
` The result ıs a biography which, in its candour and discrimmation, 
might have been written fifty years hence, and yet, by its sympathy 
and delicacy of treatment, will appeal to all of the present generation 
whose respect for the late Queens memory ıs based on something 
higher than “ flunkeyism.” It 1s not exhaustive, for though Mr Lee 
has had abundant material at his command, the time has not yet come 
for the defimtive Life of Queen Victoria to be written But,‘ even 
when the passage of years has unlocked sources of information now 
closed, and given greater freedom to the biographer’s pen, the present 
work must always hold a place of its own in historical biography 
Perhaps the strongest impression left after reading Mr Lee’s book 
—an impression that will be something of a shock to those who only 
remember the passionate loyalty of recent years—is that, taking the 
Queen’s long and varied reign as a whole, it 1s impossible to regard 
her as a popular sovereign As early as 1830, the unfortunate episode 
of Lady Flora Hastings provoked widespread hostility to the Court, 
which came near to a national calamity owing to the Queen’s refusal, 
doubtless through mnocence and inexperience, to make any public 
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admission of error or expression of personal regret Then followed 
the unpopular choice of a Consort, and, later, the long seclusion main- 
tained after Prince Albert’s death These circumstances, together with 
the many demands made on the public purse for provision for various 
members of the Royal Family, gave nse to much disrespectful criticism, 
extending over a long period of years Led by the Tzmes, the Press 
almost unanimously declared the Queen’s neglect of the ceremonial 
functions of her office to be a breach of public duty, and politicians in 
and out of Parhament—some of whom have since held, and hold, high 
office under the Crown—openly avowed their republican sentiments 
“ As one turns over the pages of the Tzmes newspaper and other leading 

.“ London journals of thirty years ago, one is impressed by the out- 
“ spoken tone in which the actions of the Queen were then recorded and 
“criticised The editorial judgments may have been warped by 
“ prejudice, and many of them may now excite resentment, but the lack 
“ of reserve frequently enables the mvestigator to detect the cause and 
“ effect of the Queen’s public conduct with a precision that greater 
“urbanity and more respectful restraint would render impossible” 
Mr Lee thinks that the affectionate enthusiasm with which she inspired 
her people in the dechning years of her reign was largely due to the 
growing spirit of imperialism, which gave a new meaning to the British 
monarchy — 


The crown, after 1880, became the living symbol of imperial unity, 
and every year events deepenec the impression that the Queen ın her 
own person typified the common interest and the common sympathy 
which spread a feeling of brotherhood through the territories that 
formed the British Empire She, and her ministers, in her last years, 
encouraged the identification of the British sovereignty with the 
unifying spirit of imperialism, and she thoroughly reciprocated the 
warmth of feeling for herself and her office which that spirit 
engendered ın her people at home and abroad Rut ıt 1s doubtful if, 
in the absence of the imperial idea, for the creation of which she was 
not responsible, she could, under the constitution, have enjoyed that 
popular regard and veneration of which she died in unchallenged 
possession 


Although there are many personal touches in Mr Lee’s biography, 
the author deals, in the main, with the political rather than the domestic 
life of the Queen Appropriately enough, lying on my desk beside 
his book, ıs a little volume of “ Recollections of a Royal Parish,” by 
Patricia Lindsay (John Murray), which gives some interesting glimpses 
of the Queen’s private life and surroundings in her Highland home 
Mrs Lindsay’s father, Dr Robertson, was resident at Crathie as early 
as 1818, and when the Queen came to Balmoral in 1848, he was 
appointed her “ Commissioner ın Scotland,” an office he held for nearly 
thirty years As a child, the writer remembers the first coming of the 
Queen, with the Prince Consort and “ two children ”—the late Empress 
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of Germany and King Edward VII , and during the long period of 
her father’s stewardship she saw much of Royalty “in muft,” and of 
the distinguished visitors at Balmoral Here 1s a characteristic 
anecdote of Lord Palmerston — 


The popular Lord Pam was often rather troublesome to his 
Sovereign in affairs of State, and even to Her Majesty sometimes 
inclined to show temper. This once occurred at Balmoral. Prior to 
186x, the Queen and Prince Consort always dined with the suite when 
in the Highlands They sat together at one side of the table, the 
Prince on the right of the Queen, while the seat on Her Majesty’s 
left—when there was no guest of royal rank—was reserved for the 
minister ın attendance On the occasion to which I refer, Lord 
Palmerston was resolved not to sit next the Queen, and, as the party 
assembled for dinner, he slipped into my father’s usual place, leaving 
him without a vacant chair except that next Her Majesty, which, of 
course, he was not at liberty to take except by her command. After 
a very uncomfortable minute or iwo, the lady-in-waiting— Lady 
Churchill, I think 1t was—observed kis position, and, wih kind and 
ready tact, moved next the Queen herself, and motioned my father to 
take her place. Lord Palmerston calmly ate his dinne: without 
apology or explanation 


The Queen’s sympathetic interest ın the families of her tenants and 
servants 1s well brought out in Mrs Lindsay’s pages She wished to 
be told of all their joys and sorrows, and, amid the cares of State, was 
ever solicitous for their welfare Thus, writing the day before the 
arrival of the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride, she found time to say 
in a letter to Dr Robertson “The Queen is greatly grieved to hear 
“ of the continued indisposition of good Peter Farquharson, and of the 
“anxious state of poor Annie Symon, but she hopes and trusts both 
“may yet improve” And ın another letter “The Queen hopes the 
“dear people keep well, and relies on his giving them any assistance 
“they may require She was very sorry for the death of Morgan's 
“brother Donald, and she fears ıt must be a heavy blow to the poor 
“old mother” It ıs this trait, perhaps more than the spirit of 
imperialism, that endeared her to her people 


* * + * 


“ Affairs of West Africa,” by Edmund D Morel (Heinemann), is a 
book that cannot be neglected by those who are interested, officially 
or commercially, in the administration and development of our Colonies , 
and ıt 1s so well written withal, and so thoroughly mteresting in itself, 
that it should also appeal to a wider circle of the general public, who 
have hitherto shown a stolid indifference to the possibilities of West 
Africa as a field for British enterpnse The author’s purpose is to 
break down this indifference, and to show that, under wise administra- 
tion, our West African possessions may become one of the most 
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valuable assets of the British Empire His book ıs in part historical 
and descriptive, including a very interesting account of the exploration 
of Notthern Nigeria, but the most .mpoitant sections are those which 
deal with the various problems, racial, political and commercial, 
affecting our West African policy Mr Morel severely criticises the 
present Crown Agent system of admunistiation, and thinks that a 
greater voice in public affairs should be given to the merchant In this 
connection, it 1s right to state thet the author has no commercial 
interests in West Africa, and 1s, the.efore, uninfluenced by personal con- 
siderations His points of contention are supported by @ careful 
comparison between the respective results of British and French 
colonial methods in Western Africa, and, in face of the facts and figures 
supphed, ‘there is no denying that the comparison favours the latter 
In two chapteis on “Islam in West Africa” Mr Morel gives us a 
thoughtful study of the influences of race and climate upon religion, 
as exemplified by the continuous spread of Mohammedanism and the 
relative failure of Christian mussions in the western portion of the 
African contment The conclus.ons he draws merit the attention of 
all who are concerned in missionary effort 

The chapter which 1s perhaps most fruitful ın suggestion for the 
future 1s that on “A Cotton Industry for West Africa” Mr Morel 
thinks very highly of the possibilities of cotton growing in that part 
of the world Within the past year a “British Cotton Growmg 
“ Association” has been formed by the leading merchants of Man- 
chester and Liverpool for the purpose of extending the area of cotton 
production throughout the Colonies, and 1t 1s only necessary to under- 
stand the present condition of the British cotton industry to realise 
the national importance of this movement As matters now stand, 
we are practically dependent upon the United States for our raw 
supply, and at the mercy of American speculators, who can regulate the 
price to suit their own market It is, moreover, impossible to rely on 
America in the future, because her own needs are increasing America 
now cessuthes a third of her produce, and another third ıs taken by 
the Contin. Z spinners “These are yery serious facts for industrial 
“Lancashne The terrible distress which visited Lancashire ın the 
“days of the American Civil War 1s still sufficiently recent to be 
“remembered, and one shudders to contemplate the consequences 
“which would ensue if anything should again prevent Lancashue fiom 
“ obtamıng her share of the cotton crop of America, with nothing but 
“the existing madequate supply from other parts of the wold to fall 
“back upon” It 1s imperative that othe: sources of supply be found, 
and, under the auspices of the newly-formed Association, experiments 
are already bemg made in West Africa. Cotton growing 1s no new 
thing in that part of the Contment The cotton shrub is met with in a 
wild state all over West Africa, and cultivated extensively for riative 
wants There was even an export mdustry during the American Civil 
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War, when high prices were offered for West African cotton Even 
before the American War, the objections of the Quakers to utilise the 
products of slave labour led to the formation of a small society,’which 
imported cotton from West Africa in suffic:ent quantities to provide e 
for the wants of the Quaker fraternity Simce those days the export 
industry has become virtually extinct, but the fact that an mdustry 
has existed, that the plant 1s indigenous, anc that the native 1s familar 
with its cultivation, are all so many pots ın favour of the present 
movement* In discussmg the question of how to establish the 
industry upon a sound basis, the author insists on the “absolute and 
“ entire co-operation of officialdom and commerce” as an essential to 
success, and cites the example of the Germans in Togoland, to whom 
belongs the credit of imitiating the new cotton movement “The 
“Germans may here serve as a model to imitate Centres of 
“instruction have been established in the Colony, model farms have 
“been created , negro farmers from the States have been brought over , 
“ chemical manure has been supplied free cf charge by manufacturers 
“of the article, an exhibition of cloths manufactured with Togo 
“cotton has been held at Dusseldorf In all these matters the official 
“ world has worked hand in glove with the commercial world” Finally, 
Mr Morel touches upon a wider issue—the indirect relation which 
the subject bears to the negro problem in America — 

We cannot tell what may be the outcome of the movement, but if 
it succeeds, what vistas does ıt not oper. up for the future! We have 
seen how the Germans have invited the co-operation of American 
negro cotton farmers. The few who have gone out have elected to 
remain. More, ıt 1s announced, are to follow What would the 
attitude of the German Government be ın the face of a steady flow of 
emigration on the part of the coloured population of the Southern 
States, to help to build up ın its country of ongin what ıt has built up 
in America? In what hght would the Americans regard the up- 
springing of a great cotton industry :n West Africa? If, as events 
seem to indicate, America 1s likely to become, on an ever-increasing 
scale, the principal consumer of her own raw cotton, would such an 
occurrence be viewed with equanimity by the American public? Or, 
if not with actual equanimity, with, at least, the feeling that the 
danger might be cheerfully faced if 2 deeper peril could thereby be 
diminished, and 1n time, perhaps, altogether removed? Could white 
labour in the American cotton plantations be substituted for negro 
labour, ın the event of appreciable emigration? These are questions 
for American statesmen and thinkers to answer, 


In the concluding section of his volume Mr Morel makes an un- 


* At a meeting of the Bntish Cotton Growing Association held since the pub- 
lication of Mr Morel’s book, Sir Alfred Jones, who has offered, on behalf of the 
shipping companies, to carry the first thousand tons of cotton free of cost, reported 
very favourably on the results of the first year's operations, and announced that, 
through the influence of Mr Chamberlain, they had secured free carriage of cotton 
on all the West African railways for two years. 
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compromising attack on the iniquities of Belgian administration in the 
Congo “ Free” State, and openly charges King Leopold with personal 
responsibility for the vicious system which renders such appalling 

„atrocities possible The story of this international wrong-doing 1s told 
in greater detail by Mr H R Fox Bourne, secretary of the Abongines 
Protection Society, in “Civilsation in Congoland” (P S King and 
Son), and further corroboration, :f anv were needed, will be forthcoming 
in “The Curse of Central Africa,” by Captain Guy Burrows, to be 
published shortly by Messrs R A. Everett and Co Mr Bourne, whose 
book is now before me, has drawn up a termble mdictment There 1s 
no pandering to sensation, facts are presented ın a sober, unim- 
passıoned way that makes them the more appallmg The author has 
rather understated than overstated his case, for he has been careful to 
eliminate from his pages anything that does not rest upon umimpeach- 
able evidence, and he makes scarcely any use of the testimony of dıs- 
charged officials, whose veracity might be impugned on the grounds of 
malice and blackmail In a prefatory note to the volume, Sir Charles 
Dilke joins with the author in an earnest plea for international action 
on the part of the Powers who, at the Berlin Conference of 1884, 
endowed the Congo State with its present functions It is difficult to 
see how, in face of the damnatory evidence here brought forward, such 
action can be much longer deferred 


ka * * % 


“ The Temple Biographies,” which Messrs J M Dent and Co have 
just inaugurated with a volume on “ Mazzim,” by Mr Bolton King, are 
intended to differ in some respects from other series of biographical 
studies already before the public. Mr Dugald Macfadyen, the general 
editor, tells us in his Preface that “the idea of this senes is to bring 
“together lives which have a double aspect, on one side commanding 
“ interest for the service which they have rendered to their kind, and on 
“ the other respect for their achievement of character” By “character” 
1s meant spirituality , the subjects of these studies will all be “men of 
“the Spint,” as Cromwell called them in his day—adealists who have 
fought for their ideals No man has a better right to admission to 
such a series than Mazzim, and, in securing Mr King as his biographer, 
the editor arranged perhaps the most fruitful relation of subject and 
author that could have been made In his “ History of Italian Unity” 
Mr King has already shown his intimate and sympathetic knowledge 
of the Italan movement in all its phases, and in dealing with Mazzini 
that knowledge and sympathy is displayed to the full For English 
readers a special interest attaches to the chapters devoted to his life in 
London, with its grim struggle for bare subsistence, and at a later 
period its friendships with the Carlyles and other notable members of 
hterary society The ignoble action of the Enghsh Government in 
opening his letters at the Post Office proved, in one way, a fortunate 
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meident for Mazzını, for the storm of public indignation that followed 
its disclosure gave him an opportunity to appeal more directly to 
English opinion on behalf of Italy . 

Mr King’s book may be approached from several sides , but whether 
we consider it as a study of a singularly fascinating personality, or as a 
history of certain phases of the struggle for italian umity, or, again, as 
an interpretation of the ethical and political thought of a gieat moral 
teacher, it isalike admirable The hfe of 2 m_litant idealist 1s inevitably 
pathetic reading, for it ıs the story of disillusionment and failure—at 
least, in the man’s own lifetime And so it was with Mazzim He it 
was who gave the impulse to the movement which culminated ın Itahan 
unity, yet, after lifelong striving and self-sacrifice, he hved to see thgt 
unity established under conditions diametrically opposed to his political 
ideals, and he was only fortunate in being spared the sorrow of seeing 
the Italy of to-day Mr King does not let kis enthusiastic admiration 
for Mazzini as a man blind him to his inherent defects as a practical 
political worker As a practical politician he failed, mainly because it 
was constitutionally impossible for him to compromise “He could 
“not distinguish non-essentials from essentzals, and it was nearly as 
“hard for him to give way on the one as on the other” Even as a 
thinker his intellectual hmıtatıons are very apparent He preferred 
deductive to inductive reasoning “Principles prevail over facts,” he 
said, and thus his mind became stereotyped at an age when otheis 
are drawing fresh conclusions at every turn “We find in his early 
“writings the germ, and generally the ceveloped form, of every 
“doctrine that he preached His character developed normally, but 
“not his intellect Religion, ethics, politics, social theories, literary 
“canons—all issued forth at once from his early ripened brain, and 
“ fixed themselves once fer all” Itis not as a thinker or politician that 
Mazziniis great, but as a moral teacher of raze spiritual insight, and as 
a man of the noblest personal character Here is a passage fiom Mı 
King’s tribute — 


Mavzin’s personal life was one of a very rare purity and beauty, 
that stands out in kis generation noblest and faithfullest and most 
inspired. Its only serious flaw lies in those few lapses from public 
candour, which have been noted in these pages. . Except for 
these, the critic’s microscope can find no specks Brave, earnest, 
true, without trace of affectation, pure as few are pure, he was friend 
and councillor, and inspirer to those who knew him, gripping and 
subduing them with that wondrous sympathy of his, that came of 
burning love of goodness, and made the saving of a soul the highest 
thing ın life. 


Tf the succeeding volumes of this new series reach as high a level as 
the first, they will be very welcome 


A z x kd 


Miss Hanett Jays memoir of her brother-in-law, “Robert 
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“ Buchanan,” just published by Mr Fishe: Unwin, cannot be con- 
sidered, ın any sense of the term, a good biography Its desultory and 
incheate, with too much detail in some places and too little in others 
One feels, also, that the biographer has an imperfect vision of her 
subject as a whole What she ga:rs in sympathy and intimate know- 
ledge of the Buchanan of domestic life, she loses by indiscriminate 
hero-worship and consequent lack of all sense of proportion Yet, 
despite its obvious blemishes, Miss Jay’s account of Buchanan’s 
chequered career is of very gieat mterest It helps us to understand, 
ina way that was impossible before, how the poet of “ White Rose and 
“Red” and “The City of Dream” came to trample his ideals unde: 
foot and descend to the soul-destroying atmosphere of his later years, 
with its “ignoble pot-boilng” and its garish Bohemanism Miss Jay 
tacitly admits the descent, and attributes ıt to unmerited misfortune and 
the persecution of vindictive enemies This no doubt played tts part, 
but it 1s umpossible to read the story of Buchanan’s hfe as unfolded ın 
these pages without feeling that the true cause lay in the defects of his 
own character—in his instability of purpose, his love of gambling and 
luxurious living, and his pugnacity of spint which lost him friend after 
friend Had he been content with the “ plain hving ” which proverbi- 
ally goes with high thinking, he coaid have been tiue to hisideals He 
was singularly fortunate in gaining the ear of the public for the best 
that was in him at an age when most writers are still struggling with 
obscurity , and before he was thirty he had received a substantial Civil 
List pension from Mr Gladstone for life But whatever his income, it 
was never sufficient for his wants, and so he stooped to “shilling 
“shockers” and Adelphi dramas, and his hand was subdued to that it 
worked ın It is a pitiful story In his play-writing period he made 
large sums, but his reckless extravagance grew onhim “I have known 
“him,” his biographer tells us, “go to Trouville with two hundred 
“pounds in his pocket and return at the end of the week »without a 
“penny of it, even though that two hundred pounds happened to be 
“his last, and the spending of it meant that he had to shut himself up 
“in his study and work incessantly till the deficiency could be made 
“good” On the Turf he must have squandered ın two or three years 
money enough to have kept him ın reasonable comfort for a lifetime 
Mr Henry Murray, in a contributory chapter of personal reminiscences, 
says — 


The race course might monopolise his afternoons, but early morning 
and late mght found him at his desk labounng with unfailing 
fecundity and industry Nay, he even carried his literary labours on 
to the turf Ata time when he was preparing a long commentary on 
Rénan’s views concerning certain Scriptural episodes, we went to- 
gether to Sandown, and, in an interval between two races, I found him 
standing in the middle of Tattersall’s ring, serenely unconscious of 

- the charıvarı about him, reačıng his Greek Testament. When the 
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bell rang he shpped the volume into his pocket, marking the place 
with a tip telegram, and plunged into the fray, apparently greatly 
refreshed by his studies E 


Truly, the “ Fleshly School ” of poets was revenged 
* * * * 


Professor S S Laune issues his “ Studies in the History of Educa- 
“tional Opimon from the Renaissance” (Cambridge University Press) 
“in the conviction that the study of the History of Education in the 
“writings of the most distinguished representatives of various schools 
“ of thought 1s an important part of the general preparation of those 
“who adopt the profession of Schoolmaster” It ıs to be hoped that’ 
his excellent, little book will bring the conviction home to a larger 
number of schoolmasters in this country The necessity for the 
education of the educator would have been the last thing to suggest 
itself to the mind of the average schoolmaster of the last three centuries 
It 1s remarkable that even to-day anyone who chooses 1s allowed to 
take up such a vitally important calling as that of the education of the 
young without the shghtest previous .traiming in the art of teaching 
There are many who still fall into the grievous error of supposing that 
because a man is a graduate of a umiversity he 1s, zfso0 facto, qualified 
to teach, and that the “Ingher” he passes in his examimations the 
better will be his qualifications as a schoolmaster What 1s the result? 
Every year scores of more or less educated youths drift from the 
Universities into our secondary schools for ro other reason than that 
nothing else presents itself as a career, and that, by maning the 
education of others, they can at least get a tare living for themselves 
until something better turns up Happily, so far as the children of 
the people are concerned, the State now insis<s upon a special trainmg 
for thezr teachers But the organisation of our secondary education 
1s not yet 

Professor Laure does good service in emahasising the importance 
of studying the theory of education as a preliminary to its practice, 
and in these “ Studies ” he furnishes a handy text-book of the subject 
Wniting concisely, yet adequately for his pursose, he passes in review 
the opinions and methods of representative exponents of education 
from the Renaissance onwards, with much valuable criticism by the 
way Inthe Renaissance period (1320—1600) we have, among others, 
Vittorino da Feltre,” Sir Thomas Elyot, Rabelais, Roger Ascham, and 
Montaigne, and in the Modern penod, Bacon, Comenius, Milton, 
Locke, and Herbert Spencer Three chapters are devoted to Locke, 
whose Thoughts, read with his Conduct of the Understanding, 

* An admirable study of Vittorino, both as teacher and man, will be found in 
Dr Creighton’s “Historical Essays and Reviews,” recently noticed ın these pages 


He 1s also well treated in Sir Richard Jebb’s essay on " The Classical Renaissance,” 
in the Cambridge Modern History. 
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Professor Laurie thinks “the best treatise on education which has 
“ever appeared with the doubtful exception of Quintilan” While 
recognising the interest of the author’s exposition of Locke, I think 
the purpose of the book, as an outline of educational opmion since the 
Renaissance, might have been better served by an abridgment of these 
chapters, to make room for some consideration of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and Herbart, who donot find a place in these “ Studies” 

One pomt stands out clearly in the opinions of all—the universal 
condemnation of the tyranny of the rod. Physical punishment, says 
Montaigne, fails of ıts aim, and must fail by the nature of the case 
“Education should be carried on with a severe sweetness, quite con- 
“trary to the practice of our pedants, who, instead of tempting and | 
“alluring children to letters by apt and gentle ways, do, ın truth, 
“ present nothing before them but rods and ferules, horror and cruelty” 
We have changed all that, though in comparatively recent times, and 
it 1s interesting to note that several newspaper writers have attributed 
the recent scandal in the Grenadier Guards to the fact that most of the 
officers of that regiment are drawn from Eton and Harrow, where the 
birch 1s still a recognised form of pumshment The officers were used 
to it as boys hence (the inference is not mine) their ready submission 
to the degrading system of pubhc flogging as grown men 

Professor Laurie’s “Studies” can be warmly 1ecommended to all 
young schoolmasters The Easter holidays are at hand, and the book 
1s of a convenient size for the pocket—far more convement, indeed, than 
Narmson’s Magazine. 


* * * * 


Mr Samuel Smith, the Member for Flintshire, has written his auto- 
biography (“ My Life-work”: Hodder and Stoughton) It is an 
interesting record of a strenuous career The son of a Scotch farmer 
of moderate position, Mr Smith spent a studious youth and went to 
Edinburgh University Being, however, the eldest of a large family, 
he thought it best to go into business early, and entered a cotton 
broker’s office in Liverpool There he has spent a long life, diligent in 
business, in religion, in philanthropy the model of a Christian 
merchant He studied his trade, travelling in America and India, and 
becoming one of its best authorities Hard-working, inteligent and 
prosperous, he pulled through both the Overend and Gurney panic 
and the cotton famine, and built up a large concern. Beginning with 
the duties of his Presbyterian Church, he passed on to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to educational and temperance work, to 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Town Council and Parlament At 
the same time he pursued studies in theology, economics (taking up 
bimetalism) and social politics All the leadmg events of our 
country’s life during the last 30 years are touched ın these pages, for 
Mr Smith has kept up a keen interest in all departments of the national 
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life, has read largely, and gives opinions on most of the subjects of 
ther day He has gone straight on, following his own convictions and 
turning neither to the right hand nor the left Popular and unpe¢pular 
causes have been all alike to him, and prominent in his labours have 
been the difficult and del:cate questions of public morality, in which he 
has won both respect and success, bringing before Parhament without 
flinchmg topics which few members will face the ordeal of pressing on 
the House of Commons On the whole, this plain account of a well- 
spent life 1s both instructive and typical 
A READER 


THE ARMY PROBLEM THE TIMES AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY CRITICS. 


a 


™ HE question of Army Reform in this country ıs beset with many 
difficulties, not the least of which 1s the multiplicity of 
suggestions made with regard to it There may be wisdom in a 
multitude of counsellors, although Zor admmustration purposes I am 
personally ın favour of committees which are small, but I have never 
yet heard anyone suggest that much practical good ıs to be evolved 
from the opmions of an unlimited number of critics, the majority of 
whom show a very bare knowledge of the subject they propose to` 
advise on 
I have for many years read the speeches and propositions of the 
members of the House of Commons who talk on military affairs, and 
more soul-wearying productions ıt has never been my ill-luck to wade 
through I am quite sure that I have the Army with me when I say 
that with the sole exception of Sir Charles Dilke not one of them has 
ever given voice to a single luminots suggestion or made any con- 
tribution whatever to the cause they are said to have at heart The 
reason why is a simple one There is no Member of Parlament at 
the present time who has by his previous career shown that he has any 
claim to be considered an expert on military organisation, and certainly 
the recent utteranceggpf those who have taken up the subject confirm 
fully the opinion that I and others hold of their capacity But among 
the blind the one-eyed ıs king, and as the average British citizen has 
never considered the military problem of the Empire he ıs apt to be 
borne away by the frothy utterances o: those who know no more than 
himself, but who win his support by buse of the War Office and by 
proposals of present economy, which, if adopted, would only lead to 
future lavish expenditure and pave the way for disaster It may be 
well therefore for one who stands outside all political parties, but who 
happens, although a soldier, to have given many years to the considera- 
tion of the military problem, to put briefly before the readers of this 
magazine what it really 1s 
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The British Empire is a big thing, it has grown and increased 
enormously in recent years, and, what 1s even of greater moment, it 
has become more open to assault But to hear the gentlemen 
of the House of Commons talk you would think we were, 
m an unassailable position, without chance of attack by 
envious neighbours and unexposec to the desires of those 
who look with longing eyes on our mch possessions and world- 
wide estates Thirty years ago Russia was only at the outset of her 
Central Asian Conquest, separated from us by many miles of difficult 
country Now she has reached the borders of Afghanistan and the 
entrance to the Heratee Valley, the main route from Central Asia to 
India Her hand ıs laid on the Chinese Empire, her railways extead 
to Port Arthur, and the shortest and auickest road to our port at 
Wei-Hai-We1 1s by this route Pers:a ıs rapidly falling under the 
dominion of the Tsar, and ıt requires no great prophetic instinct to see 
that ıt will not be very long before the Russian fleet will have a station 
m the Persian Gulf—z e, be in positior on the flank of our communica- 
tions from India with the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, or with the ; 
Cape—the new home for the Britisk Army if some of our amateur 
strategists are to have their way America has taken unto herself a 
foreign policy Germany looks with longing on that Colomal Empire 
which she would fain rival if she cannot aspire to its conquest 

Our insular position has made us perforce a maritime power and i 
has shown us the absolute necessity of sea supremacy The wisdom 
of our ancestors taught them that ıt had to be fought for and produced 
the British Navy But the naval position of the civilised world has 
changed enormously A century ago Germany had no navy, Spain f 
and France were our only two serious rivals on the ocean, and the ' 
umted fleets of the remaining Powers which possessed warships were 
of no great moment* Now we hav2 France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and the United States, all in the possession of fine navies, and which, 
1f not capable of acting in individual mdependence against our own, 
could at least form among them a truly formidabie combination 

On land the disproportion between our forces and the vast hosts 
the modern system of universal service has sez om foot 1s so enormous 
that we are quite incapable of replying to an attack on our outlying 
possessions by a counter-attack against a possible enemy’s home 
territories, which, from the abstract point of view, would be the best 
pohcy Its perfectly certan that no Government would ever propose 
such an organisation of our population as would give us an army 
capable of invading France for instance. I am bound to admit also 
that I do not think ıt ıs ın any way needed But I do think, considering 
the way in which our military posimon—and I use the adjective in its 
broadest sense—has altered, the time has fairly come when we should 
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* In the latter half of the 18th century it was an axiom that our fleet should be 
equal to that of the Bourbon Powers 
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seriously consider what it 1s and then endeavour to frame a scheme 
which will deal adequately with it 

It must be admitted by every impartial observer that what I have 
said above as to our position is true We have given many hostages 
to foitune by the world-wide extension of our race and by the 
conquests, whether of peace or war, that we have placed beneath our 
flag Our possible enemies have increased in fighting power much 
more rapidly than we have done, and we are therefore much more 
hable to be beaten by a combination of them. This country depends on 
the ocean for its existence We must maimtain the freedom of our 
over-sea communications if we are to continue as a first-class Power, 
and hence it is that we put our naval strength at at least that of any 
two nations likely to combine against us It must be admitted that it 
is improbable that we shall ever find ourselves in deadly rivalry with 
some of them But if only two or three even were to combine in 
opposition, ıt by no means follows that we should find the others on 
our side Suppose, for instance, France, Germany and Russia were 
alied against us, it 1s perfectly certain that Italy would perforce remain 
neutral, and it 1s difficult to believe that the United States would join 
us out of family affection, a sentiment of which at least a fouith of the 
population ıs entirely devoid, and for the best of reasons—viz, that 
it has a different origin The only thing which would make them aid 
us would be an attack by the allies on their commerce with us No, 
if the British Empire is worth maintaming it is its own citizens that 
will have to maintain it, and their first and main efforts must be devoted 
to that element which forms the highway to our domimions beyond 
the seas 

We may of course admit that the jealousies of European nations are 
a souice of safety tous France for many a long day will not forgive 
Alsace-Lorraine Russia does not like, or rather her rulers do not like 
—as there is no real public opimion ın the country—the German 
tendency to meddle in Turkish affairs, especially ın Asia Minor and 
down towards Baghdad Austria would probably prefer to see the 
Germans rather than the Russians at Constantinople, and has her own 
aspirations towards Salomika Italy still thinks of Jtalza zrredenta, 
would hke Tneste, and regards somewhat jealously French absorption 
of North African territory The eruptional possibilities of the 
European volcanoes are almost too tremendous for contemplation, but 
they exist, and now and then a subterranean grumble reminds those 
who ignore them that they are there m all their dread potentiality 
The probabilities of conflict between possible opponents are, of couse, 
in our favour, and may be taken into consideration if we do not put 
out of sight the possibility of the antagonistic views of some of the 
members of the European hegemony being laid aside for a combined 
stroke against us For the time being the European hons seem to be 
vying with one another ın assuring the British lamb of their desire to 
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he down peaceably beside it But there is no assurance that they may 
not combine at any moment to tear m pieces so succulent a morsel. 
The plunder to be gained ıs enormous, and the risks to be run fot so 
great as to put such a proceeding beyond the bounds of practicability. 
The invasion of England ıs looked on as feasible by more than one 
foreign Power, and we must remember that ıt is on the foreigners not 
on ourselves that the decision to attack depends 

Should we become engaged in war the first collisions would take 
place on the sea Now there are two points that must not be forgotten 
with regard to naval encounters Modern fleets are not so numerous as 
those of a hundred years ago, and ships are much more vulnerable 
It was difficult. to sink a wooden line-of-battle ship, a single torpedo, 
a blow from a nval’s ram, may send an 1ron-clad to the bottom ın a few 
minutes* In naval battles the number of ships which will be thus 
, totally destroyed will bear a much larger proportion to the number 
engaged than was the case in former wars Chance will play a larger 
part in the encounters, and ıt will be quite within the range of probability 
that one fleet may annihilate another :f at the commencement of the 
battle ıt scores distinctly against its nval This element of luck will 
tell disastrously against the side which fails to secure it, for it will 
find its inferiority in numbers growing constantly greater until it is 
no longer able to keep the sea Gnvea that luck falls to our side we 
should sweep the ocean until not a single enemy’s flag was to be found 
on it But depending on our fleet alone we could do no more 
Germany 1s unassailable in Europe, her colonies are worthless to us. 
France we could damage to some extent, though not materially in her 
over-sea possessions Russia we could scratch at in Asia, but would 
not seriously wound, and in every case involving land operations we 
should need an army to aid naval operations. 

But suppose the luck fell to the other side, and that for a time we 
lost the command of the narrow seas Then there 1s not the slightest 
doubt that an invasion of this country would be attempted The 
shipment of troops across the channel ıs not very difficult, large 
numbers can be crowded on modern steamships for a short voyage, and 
given the temporary command of sea if only for a few days, ıt would 
be perfectly possible to land so large a force m England as would be 
impossible to beat without an adequate army 

The point I wish to urge and bring home then 1s that owing to the 
possibility of naval defeat being so much greater than it was a hundred 
years ago, ıt ıs impossible to feel that absolute security from imvasion 
that we should possess unless we make it certain that no invading force 
could have any chance of success when it landed This means an 
army to defend England 


* I say nothing about the sub-marine, the latest engine of naval warfare H it be 
of any value at all, and this experience alone can prove, it 1s evident that it introduces 
another factor of uncertainty, and one which may have the very highest Import 
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The proper defence of the British Isles differs only m degree from 
the defence of a naval base in some distant sea—ze, ıt 1s passive in 
character gud defence The Navy relies on the large base England 
for ships, supplies, repairs, ammunition and men, and for a war which 
lasted for anything but an extremely short time 1t could not do without 
tt Similarly our ships look to our subsidiary naval bases abroad for 
coal, their very life, for ammunition and in some cases for repairs In 
all such mstances, therefore, the points in question must be safe from 
raids, they are not ın ordinary cases likely to be exposed to more senous 
attacks” A similar argument apphes to this country It is the loss of 
the command of the narrow seas which would give the enemy his 
thance of raiding us What I may call then the ultimate defence of 
this country depends on the army, just as does the defence of the 
distant naval bases But mere passive defence produces no great 
results The defensive, to have any value, must possess the power of 
taking the offensive In other words, as Captain Mahan puts ıt “The 
“real object of defensive preparation :s best secured by attacking the 
“enemy” At the outset of war this is the duty of the Navy It takes 
up no passive 7véle to defend the shores of this country or safeguard 
some distant base It “goes” for the enemy’s fleets at once, and seeks 
to destroy them To hamper this action by tying it to these shores 
for purely defensive reasons, or to distant naval stations for the same 
purpose, would be ridiculous The active part in the scheme of 
defence, therefore, belongs at first to the Navy, the Army only plays 
a secondary part by rendering all invasion of the mother country out of 
the question because certain to be defeated, and by safeguarding the 
points of support for the Navy all over the world As Captain Mahan 
puts it “ Passive defences belong to the Army, everything that moves 
“in the water to the Navy, which has the prerogative of the offensive 
“defence If seamen are used to garrison forts, they become part of 
“the land forces, as surely as troops, when embarked as part of the 
“complement, become part of the sea forces” 

For the defensive side of war passive defences are superior to naval 
defences The late Captain Cowper Coles derided the policy which 
built the iron forts at Spithead, advocating in lieu of them the turret- 
ships he had mvented The forts remain and are still formidable 
works, and could be of still greater value had they received an outer 


* If Russia founded a dockyard and arsenal on the Persian Gulf, Aden, which now 
1s not open to attack except by a cruiser squadron, would then be exposed to assault 
by a much more formidable expedition. Sumilarly, the possession of Port Arthur 
and the railway to ıt enables the Russians to attack Hong Kong with a far larger 
force than was possible before they possessed a port, open all the year round, to 
which large masses of troops could be brought by rail from their main base, Russia 
In the fighting which took place at the end of the 18th century, and the beginning of 
the 19th, for supremacy ın the East, we were compelled to capture the various bases 
the French used as centres of sortie against our trade routes Itis even more vital 
now than then to capture the enemy's sources of supply For ships depend 
absolutely on their coal, and it 1s a doubtful point how far they would be permitted 
to fill up from neutral sources 
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casing of haid-faced steel plates instead of having thei insides 
strengthened by masses of rubbish which add but little to their resisting 
power and greatly hamper the working of the modern guns with ‘which 
they are now armed But no ship of the date ın question would now 
be ın existence, or, if it were, would be of the very slightest value. 
Roughly, for the purposes of passive defence, one gun on shore 1s worth 
two on a ship, and 1s far more economically mounted 

But an army 1s also required for offensive purposes at a later period 
of the war, as ıt 1s only by its means that we can carry the war into 
the enemy's country or attack his possessions History teaches us 
clearly that the want of proper military force has been disastrous to 
the nation It lost us America, ıt prolonged the struggle against 
Napoleon, ıt prevented our carrymg on properly the Crimean War, it 
nearly lost us India. The naval bombardment of Alexandna was futile, 
a mere blow in the aur, because ıt was not followed up at once by 
military operations on land Even ın South Afrıca our regular forces 
had to be supported by hasttly raised levies, a large proportion of which 
were worthless for war, and would have been a useless encumbrance 
had we been fighting a European foe 

For offensive as well as defensive purposes therefore we must have 
an army 

I know, of course, the usual argument used against the defence of 
England by the Army—viz, that if defeated on the sea we should be 
starved out But to this I 1eply that the defeat of our battle fleets 
does not involve the defeat of our cruisers, although the latter could 
not hope to tackle the ships of the first fighting line of an enemy, 
and prevent them convoying troop-bearing vessels across the Channel. 
So long as our cruiser fleet exists, so long can it protect ships coming to 
our shores, and with the extensive littoral that we possess it would be 
impossible to blockade all the points to which foodstuffs might be 
brought from abroad 

It must also not be forgotten that the doctrine that the flag covers 
the cargo is now universally admitted Ships carrying food could not 
be intercepted on the high seas and confiscated without the risk of the 
belligerent drawing on him the enmity of the nation to which they 
belonged* Germany or France would hesitate before stopping 
American ships bringing corn or cattle to this country, and neither one 
nor even the two combined could declare the whole coast of England, 


* The case of France declaring nce contraband of war was merely a case of bluff, 
No large interests were involved But 1f America were engaged in great commercial 
operations, such as the food supply of this country necessitates, then any attempt to 
search the ships or hinder them would inevitably bring war In 1812 the United 
States, when only a nascent nation, without any navy to speak of, very nearly went 
to war with France, and did go to war with Eugland, over this question In the 2oth 
century, with a formidable array of naval strength, they would net stand such inter- 
ference fora moment The growth of the American Navy is, for this reason, and not 
for any sentimental one, the greatest check that the European hatred of England 
has ever received 
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Scotland, and Ireland blockaded For the Declaration of Paris also 
lays down that blockades to be regarded must be effectual It 1s to be 
hoped, moreover, that the promised enquiry by the Government will 
lead to measures being adopted to render us absolutely safe with regard 
to food supply for a considerable period, and given this, and assuming 
we had a proper army, then even ıf we were invaded we could be 
perfectly certain of crushing any troops which might be landed by an 
enemy on our shores If this were so, no enemy would eve: attempt ıt 

Proper military organisation, therefore, means freedom for the Navy, 
freedom to act against the enemy’s coast, to meet, fight and destroy 
his shıps If our opponents were to try corsair-warfare, if they were to 
torpedo innocent liners or bombard open coast towns the reply is a 
very simple one—a fleet organised specially for bombaiding purposes 
Supposing France were to carry out the suggestions of Admiral Aube, 
this fleet would start at Dunkerque and go steadily round the coast to 
Mentone destroying all the open towns It has always seemed to me 
one of the weak points in our naval preparations that no such fleet 
has been constructed It wovld, of course, incidentally have the 
advantage of attracting the enemy’s feet to 1t, which 1s exactly what we 
want “I beg to inform your Lordships that the Port of Toulon has 
“never been blockaded by me, quite the reverse Every opportunity 
“has been offered to the enemy to put to sea, for ıt 1s there we hope to 
“realise the hopes and expectations of our country” So spake Nelson, 
and his spirit lives ın our modern naval commanders still 

The soul of the defensive then les ın the offensive When the Navy 
has swept the ocean and gained undeniable sea-supremacy, then comes 
the turn of the Army to carry the war into the enemy’s country You 
cannot put ships on wheels and run them to Moscow, but by combining 
pur Navy with an efficient Army you can capture Port Arthur, lay 
Vladivostock waste, and drive back the Russian beyond Manchuria 
You cannot perhaps attack Germany ın Germany, but you can chain 
her in impotent rage within her own dominion, while from every rock 
or acre now under her rule would be torn the German Standard You 
cannot conquer France in Europe, but by properly combmed naval 
and mulitary measures you can take from her every rood she occupies 
beyond the seas, and capture, as we have done before, every colony that 
fles her flag 

But you can do nothing of this kind without an efficient army, and 
admitting this, it is only needed to settle what the Army should be 
Now we must never forget, although we are apt to do so, that our Army 
has very different calls on ıt to those which other European forces 
are required to fulfil Roughly speaking, our peace organisation 
requires that half our force should be outside the country garrisoning 
India and the Colonies No other European country has anything bat 
the smallest fraction of its army sumilarly employed Even if we were 
prepared to accept universal service which we are not, ıt would be 
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impossible to send conscript soldiers beyond the seas Our army must 
therefore be mainly voluntary ‘ 
We then have to consider — 


(1) What force we require under normal conditions for foreign 
garrisons 


(2) What depdts we must keep to supply these 
(3) What force we want for expeditionary purposes 
(4) What reserves we need behind these 


With regard to the first, experience shows that we require 74,000 
men for India, and about 40,000 for the Colomes With regard to the 
second, every war has proved conclusively that a unit abroad should 
have a linked unit at home In che old French war it was 
only those so orgamised that were able to maintain them battalions 
at the seat of war at fighting strength When Mr Cardwell therefore 
introduced the system of lmked bettalions, which subsequently 
developed into the better pian of territorial regiments, he was only 
going back to the method which practice showed was the only one 
which would endure the strain of war And yet the Fourth Form Party 
of the House of Commons would sweep away this tried arrangement 
and revert to the old system of depé-s which never succeeded, and 
which failed egregiously dunng the Cnmean War What the author 
of “ Problems of the Army” in the J zmes really thinks I fail to discover 
He appears willing to strike, and yet afraid to wound He does not 
like the linked battalion plan He foresees that the mtroduction of 
the three years’ enlistment may necessitate an enlargement of the home 
battalions , but he considers that “the first essential undoubtedly is to 
“reduce the total strength of the Regulaz Army” He proposes 
apparently to effect this by some jugg-ing w:th words and calling the 
troops ın South Africa the 1st Army Corps, which is to be a “home” 
station * The recruits for these battalions are to be enlisted lıke the 
rest of the service for three years, anc it ıs suggested that “ many of 
“these at the end of their three years would enter the Reserve in South 
“ Africa”, but if the; did not—and it ıs somewhat difficult to believe 
that out of the 12,000 (roughly) who would annually leave the colours 
more than a very small portion woulc so settle—this “home” Army 
Corps could not be mobilised without reserves going out to it from 
England. Moreover, if the recruits are to be sent straight to these 
home battalions, which are, I presume, to have no link at home, other- 
wise no reduction m numbers can be made, it is plain that, roughly 
speaking, one-third of the force would be comparatively untrained and 
unfit to take the field Other precious reasons for this remarkable 
panacea for all our military woes are, that “in any of the self-governing 
“ Colonies the private soldier will in his spare time find the amusements 


* Only 6,000 mies away 
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“and social intercourse of his own home He will make friends or 
“ even find relations among the inhabitants While still serving he can 
“look round for opportunities in most cases more promising than any 
“open to hım ın England” What a pretty picture, so like the reality. 
How like Harrismith ıs to—let us say—Bedford The resemblance 
between Bloemfontem and Manchester is even more striking It ıs 
admitted that the Tzmes experiment mht be costly, as living happens 
to be about three times as expensive in South Africa as ıt is n England 
But then we are to save two Army Corps in England by placing one 
m South Africa From which I may fairly deduce that this heaven 
protected genius (I use these words in the Eastern sense) proposes to 
knock fifty battalions off the infantry establishment But never mind 
this It would, it 1s true, reduce our Regular Army to nothing, beyond 
keeping up our Indian and Colonial garrisons, and maintaining ten 
battalions of Guards, we should not havea single Infantry man available 
for any purpose whatever, except this two-thirds Army Corps All 
this 1s a detail not to be put in the balance with the national benefit to 
be derived from the joy of the new recruit on finding his long-lost 
brother when he landed in South Africa. It ıs true that the brother in 
question might be located in Pietersburg, while the “ recruity’s” 
regiment might be at Graaff Remet But then distances are nothing , 
South Africa is only a small place (on the map) It cannot be large, 
or the class of person to which the writer of the Zzmes belongs would 
never have suggested that the Intelligence Department failed because 
it had not got maps on a proper scale for tactical purposes— ¢, let us 
say six inches to the mile—ready before the war broke out 

But enough of this nebulous nonsense There is not one suggestion 
worth having from one end to the other of these articles with regard 
to the Regular Army At the present moment it 1s not a man too 
large It may want some alterations ın minor details to fit in with a 
proper mobilisation scheme, but with that exception ıt provides us with 
a proper Reserve, it furnishes our foreign garrisons and it gives us 
on mobilisation a decent force for expeditionary purposes We could 
at the present time certainly form one of a hundied thousand men, 
and when the new methods of enlistmert have full swing this could be 
increased 

Two indictments are often brought against our present reserve 
system It 1s said our reserves are not reserves because they go at 
once on mobilisation into the regular umts Thuis ıs not strictly true 
of all of them, as a good many remain at the depdts and are available 
to fill up the units at the front But even if it were true it 1s only 
what they are intended for, what the reserves of every army in the world 
are intended for These military amateurs and newspaper critics do 
not understand the difference between “reserves” and “second line 
“troops” Again, itis said that we have no force ready at a moment’s 
notice to leave this country for an expedition I notice that the 
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advocates of the ready-at-a-moment’s-notice plan never say what size 
this force should be, ıt 1s within the bourds of possibility ıt might vary, 
and they ignore the fact that such a body must be composed only of 


comparatively long service men Unfortunately the men won't enlist . 


for long service The new critics are of course conscientious , we have 
the high authority of Lord Hugh Cecil jor this, and his conduct in the 
House of Commons with regard to what I may call the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill shows what a truly nice and well-ordered conscience he 
has, but they appear to be lacking in elementary knowledge of well- 
known facts The War Office plan, which is now in force, of a special 
reserve of 5,000 men available to strengthen existing units for sudden 
needs 1s far better in every way . 
Our foreign expeditions are of three kinds — 


1 Those which existing ga-risons can furnish—e g, Somalh- 
Jand and Indian frontier wars 


2 Those hke the Ashanti Expedition, which must be sent 
from Home, and for which the new reserve amply suffices 


3 Those like the Boer War or an expedition to capture 
Algeria, or to deal with Russia, for which a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty thousand regular troops are required, and for which 
complete mobilisation 1s necessary 


For all these purposes our present orgamisation suffices But it 1s 
a postulate that ou. Army should be rapidly mobilised, and this can 
only be done by keeping the cadres at home 

I have shown where the South African (Home) Army Corps would 
fail from the point of view of organisat.on Let me now deal with it 
from that of strategy It 1s admitted that it 1s not wanted in Africa, 
and that the only object in having ıt there 1s to move ıt on somewhere 
else when war breaks out In the opimion of the Times 
writer apparently the only war likely ıs one with Russia 
about India, and he pomts out that his Army Corps could 
be more easily sent to India from there This may be 
granted to a certain extent, although tnere 1s not the slightest reason 
to suppose that the necessary shipping could be obtained anywhere 
except from England But I may remind this gentleman that no 
oversea expedition can be sent till we have complete command of the 
sea, and this would have to be fought for at the beginning of the war, 
when it 1s gained ıt 1s as easy to move from England as from Africa 
This ıs the reason why at first India would have to be left to her own 
resources Moreover, I am not prepared to admit that ıt would be the 
best reply to Russia to send an expedition to India I am inchned to 
think the best rzgoste would be one to Port Arthur, and for this it 
would be best to have the Army Corps at home, as our force would go 
. out over Canada For every other purpose ıt would be infinitely better 
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there, for mobilisation, for equipment, and because of the many possible 
directions in which it might be sent 

Strick with the beauty of his so-called strategic front—which might 
as appropriately have been called a strategic fiddle-stick—the Times 
writer starts by an assumption which is not true Has line is not our 
strategic front No one would attack usin South Afnca, and the only 
point on this front lable to attack ıs India This 1s the sole and only 
case he takes into consideration No one 1s fit to direct the war policy 
of the British Empire who ıs capable of regarding it in such a one- 
eyed manner For practical purposes the present Army Corps scheme 
is in every way more suited to our requirements It is not perfect, I 
admit Personally I would not have gone higher than a divisional 
organisation, and it 1s a just criticism to say that only the first three 
are real Army Corps But it ıs safe so long as it ıs attacked by men 
who have so wrong a notion of tne requirements of the nation, and 
whose chief and only idea appears to be to knock off numbers w:thout 
stopping to see if they are wanted, or what the effect of doing so will 
be, who have no alternative policy, and whose criticism is merely 
destructive As to the economical view of the case, I personally prefer 
the opinion of Sir Robert Giffen to that of Mr Winston Churchill To 
the valuable contributions of the former I commend those of my readers 
who wish to study the question of what the nation can afford 

I have left myself no room to deal with the question of the forces 
required behind the Regular Army Here ıt seems to me the Tzmes is 
on surer ground But let no man think for a moment that our Reserve 
or Auxiliary Forces, our Second Line—call them what you will—can 
take any form which does not fairly fit them for the day of battle At 
the present moment they are not ready for it, but that without any 
great strain on the individual and without imposing universal service on 
the country they can be made fit, I firmly believe Ina second article I 
propose to deal with this portion of the problem 
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had an awkward habit of becoming acute at intervals of about 
twenty-one years But since the last great explosion in the Balkan 
Penmsula, which terminated with the Berlin Congress of 1878, the 
intervals have grown shorter and shorter. No one could possibly, have 
imagined that the Treaty of Berlin was a final settlement of a difficulty 
which had existed ever since the Turks first crossed over into Europein 
1356, and, as a matter of fact, the “ charter of the near East” has now 
been violated by almost every one of the signatories In 1880 there 
was the demonstration off the old rokbers’ nest of Dulcigno, to force 
Turkey to give Montenegro a second cutlet on the sea. In 1881 there 
came the addition of Thessaly and part of Epiros to Greece, whose 
patience at the Berlin Congress was thus rather inadequately rewarded. 
Four years later Bulgara and Eastern Roumelia were united by a 
successful coup d'état, and the fratncidal war between Serbs and 
Bulgarians which followed proved that the Christian races of the 
Balkans had not become more closely united than in the far-off days 
when their mutual jealousies allowed the Turk to create his European 
Empire at their expense and with their aid In 1886 there was the 
blockade of the Pireeus to restrain tue warlike activity of the same 
Greek statesman, who has just been appointed for the fourth time 
Prime Minister of the Hellenic kingdom Three years later came a 
fresh Cretan insurrection, and then, in the middle of the nineties, the 
Armenian massacres aroused the indignation, without forcing the inter- 
vention, of the civilised world Finally, in 1897, as the result of 
another Cretan rising, there was the short but sharp Greco-Turkish 
war, from which the vanquished emerged with the spoils of victory 
Yet scarcely has Western Europe had time to forget the retrocession 
of Thessaly and the practical liberation of Crete, than the 
cry grows louder from Macedoma, as it did in the days of 
St Paul “Come over and help us” The recent journey of Count 
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Lamsdorff has conclusively demonstrated that Russia regards the 
situation as most serious , and, indeed, 1t bears many points of simlanty 
with the state of things on the eve of the last Greco-Turkish conflict 
Just as, ın the spring of 1897, Athens was crowded with Cretan 
refugees, who were a constant source of expense and a constant cause 
of excitement to the Greek Government and people, so at the present 
time Sofia and other Bulgarian towns are flooded with thousands of 
Bulgarian refugees from Macedonia, whose appeals or menaces even 
a native sovereign, and still more a foreign ruler ike Prince Ferdinand, 
would find it difficult to resist But ın other respects the Macedonian 
problem 1s very different from that presented by the emancipated parts 
df the Near East No analogy can be found ın Balkan history, usually 
so remarkable for the way in which events have repeated themselves, 
with the situation in Macedonia. For in that one region are concen- 
trated all the racial ammosities, all the secular jealousies of the Eastern 
Christians, nowhere has medieval history played such pranks, no- 
where have so many successive masters imposed their temporary sway 
on their rivals 

In the enfranchised portions of the Balkan Peninsula there has been, 
with some slight exceptions, national solidarity. In spite of the Jewish 
immigration from Russia into Moldavia, which has led to the anti- 
Semitic legislation of King Carols Government, Roumania ıs over- 
whelmingly Roumanian, except in the Dobrudja—that Bulgarian strip 
of desolate land which Russia, in defiance of the most solemn 
promises, msisted on foisting off on her brave httle ally ın 
“exchange” for the Roumanian territory im Bessarabia, ın 
1878 Bulgara is almost exclusively Bulgaran, and the 
number of Pomaks, or Bulgarian Mussulmans has greatly 
dimimished ın the last twenty-five years Servia, despite some 
curious anomalies on the Bulgarian frontier, 1s similarly for all practical 
purposes a kingdom entirely composed of Serbs As for Greece, the 
Turks have nearly all gone from Thessaly since that province was 
restored to the Greeks in 1898, while the Slavonic elements, which 
entered the country in the middle ages, and which were so enormously 
over-exaggerated by Fallmerayer in his famous treatise, have been 
absorbed ın the Hellenic population, and though here and there I have 
come across Slavonic names in the Peloponnesos, the few hundreds 
of Tzakones in and round Leonidi, on the east coast, are the only 
remnants of the medizval immigration from the north—even if their 
language be Slavonic* As for the Albanian colonies in Attica and 
elsewhere, the memory of common struggles for the Independence of 
Greece has given them the same political aspirations as the Greeks 
themselves, while the Franks, though their miltary traming had a great 
effect on the Greeks, have left little trace on the race, except ın the 


* Hopf, the most learned authority on medizeval Greek history, inclines to the 
behef that it ıs Slavonic, others see in 1t a remnant of the Doric dialect 
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Toman Islands and the Cyclades, where their descendants still linger. 
Similarly, in Samos, which has enjoyed eutonomy since 1832, the popu- 
Jation 1s wholly Hellenic, and in Crete, with the exception of the 


descendants of the Arabs who at one tme held “the great Greek , 


“island,” both Christians and Mussulmans belong to the same Greek 
race and speak the same Greek language Besides, in Crete, as the 
census of 1900 showed, the Mussulman element of the population has 
shrunk, owing to emigration and other causes, to about 33,000, or only 
one-ninth, instead of one-third, of the whole 

But when we come to Macedoma the position is far different 
There, Bulgarians and Serbs, Greeks and Koutzo-Wallachs, 
or Macedonan Roumanrians, are to be found, as well as 
Albanians, Jews, and Turks, and every one of the Chnistian 
races lays clam to some portion of what each has long regarded 
as its “promised land” Could these claims be geographically 
isolated, they would be easter to satisfy; but in some cases they are 
overlapping, so that “ Greater Bulgaria ” coincides with part of “ Greater 
“ Servia,” and the grande idée of Greece conflicts with the aspirations 
of both No really trustworthy statistics can be obtained, though most 
elaborate tables have been published by Gopchevich and others, as to 
the exact numbers of these respective races, and for excellent reasons 
Accuracy in figures is not the strong point of the Balkan peoples, while 
to expect Turkish officials to furnish precise tables of the population 
would be as absurd as to demand accurate maps from our War Office 
Moreover, each Macedonian party has had the strongest motives for 
magnifying the numbers of its own adherents and for underestimating 
the strength of 1ts opponents* A Servian writer has demonstrated to 
his own, and no doubt to his Servian readers’ satisfaction, that Mace- 
donia, or a very large part of it, should be Servian Bulgarian and 
Greek apologists naturally take very different views of the situation, 
each declaring that the country 1s mainly Bulganan or Hellenic, and no 
satisfactory modus vivendz has ever been arrived at, in spite of many 
attempts, for the precise delimitation of their respective spheres of 
influence Besides, quite apart from pol:tical or party bias, it 1s not 
always easy to say who ıs a Bulgaran, or who a Serb m Macedona 
For, since the two rival Slavonic States began to vie with one another 
ın spending money on schools and political propaganda ın that debate- 
able region, there have been remazkable instances of racial apostasy, 
which defy the attempt to classify the population with any degree of 
accuracy Bulgarians have suddenly blossomed out, to the surprise of 
the American missionaries, as Serks, and Serbs as Bulgarians, just as 
one or the other propaganda seemed to be in the ascendant and the 

* The most recent Greek figures, for example, gave the total of the Macedoman 
Greeks 2s 750,000, of the Missulmans as 6co ooo and of the Slavs (both Bulgarian 
and Servian) as only 400,000 The same authority enumerates 910 Greek schools 


with 53,633 pupils, as against 445 Bulgaran schools with 24,013 pupils. Thrace, z¢, 
the w/a; ef of Adrianople, is also claimed as an Hellenic land 
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most paying forthe moment Hence the keen desire of the Stambuloff 
Government ın the early nnetes to obtain more derats for bishoprics 
and niore schools, for each new bishop was a fresh political agent, and 
each new school a fresh centre for the Bulgarisation of the country. 
Hence, last year, the storm raised by the appointment of Firmilianos to 
the See of Uskub, and hence the power which the Porte, the source 
of these favours, possesses of playing off one party against the others, 
of never allowing one or the other to get too strong, and of governing, 
or misgoverning, Macedonia by the time-honoured maxim dzvzde et 
tm pera 

To us in England, for whom history is apt to seem merely a subject 
for examinations without much bearing on practical politics, 1t may 
appear strange that the various nvals in Macedonia should lay such 
stress on their historic claims to rule over that province But nowhere 
are historic memories so vivid, or so embarrassing, as in the Near East 
Before the battle of Slivnitza the Serbs greeted that poor creature, 
Milan, with cries of “Stephen Dushan,” the great Servian Tsar who 
united for a few brief years a large part of the Balkan Penmsula under 
his sceptre, and who died on the road to Constantinople in the middle 
of the fourteenth century Every year, in Servia and Montenegro, the 
anniversary of the first battle of Kossovo, the terrible Armageddon 
which in 1389 decided the fate of the Balkan nations for nearly five 
centuries, 1s solemnly celebrated, and every traveller in those countries 
or in Bosnia and the Herzegovina must have heard, as I have, ballads 
about the doings of Marko Kraljevich, “the king’s son,” sung to the 
melancholy music of the guzfa In Bulgaria, the old Tsars, Boris and 
Samuel and all the rest of them, are almost as real figures as if they 
were living personages, and Prince Ferdinand, with his usual astute- 
ness, has humoured the historic conscience of his people, by bestowing 
upon his two sons titles derived respectively from Preslav and Tirnovo, 
the two successive capitals of the medieval Bulgarian State, of which 
the modern principality, made in Germany in 1878, 1s regarded as the 
legitimate descendant The memory of the Byzantine Empire still 
Imgers on in Greece, and the splendid rums of Mistra, on the spurs of 
Taygetos, remind the modern Spartans of the days when the last of 
the Constantines ruled there as a “ Despot” of the Morea before he 
was summoned to wear the purple buskins at Constantinople But, 
unhappily, these interesting and picturesque historic traditions cross 
each other in Macedonia, and each of the three principal claimants can 
make out a fairly good title, so far as history is concerned, to the 
Macedonian part of the “sick man’s” inheritance Volumes have been 
written on this subject; but we may very briefly summarise the main 
points on which Greeks, Bulgarians, and Serbs respectively rely 

The Greek possession of Macedonia 1s unquestionably the oldest and 
the longest There was the cradle of the Macedonian Empire of Philip 
and of Alexander the Great, and dunng’ the Byzantine days, when 
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Macedonia and Greece were both provinces of the same Eastern 
Empire, the former furmshed, in the person of Basil the Macedonian, a 
man who rose to sit ın the seat of the Cæsars and to found a dynasty 
at Constantinople Broken for 114 years by a Bulgarian interval, 
Byzantium’s sway was resumed and contmued to the Beginning of 
the thirteenth century, though the Normans sacked Salonica shortly 
before that date* When, in 1204, zhe fourth ciusade led to the 
Latin Conquest of Constantmople, Salomica, then, as now, the chief 
city ın Macedonia, gave the title of king to that doughty warnor, 
Boniface of Montferrat, but the Latin kingdom soon gave way to the 
Greek Empire of Salonica, which was founded by Theodore, one of 
the able but unscrupulous Angel, who had erected for themselves, out 
of the wreck of the Byzantine dominions, a rough rock-throne amid the 
mountain fastnesses of Epiros But, not content with ruling from the 
Adriatic to the /Egean, and from the Gulf of Cormth to Adnanople, 
Theodore must needs attack the then powerful Bulgarians, whose 
prisoner he became The Empire, which he had founded at Salonica, 
soon passed into the possessiorf of the rrval Greek Emperors of Nice, 
and when they recovered Constantinople from the Franks in 1261, 
Macedonia formed a large part of the restored Byzantine Empire 
Even after the all-absorbmg Turkish Conquest swept past 
Macedonia into Thessaly at the close of the fourteenth century, 
even after the final capture of Salomca a httle later, the 
Greek element still remamed strong im that important city, 
second to Constantmople alone In Macedonia, as elsewhere in the 
Balkan Peninsula after the Turkish Emp.re had been established, the 
Greek Church formed a strong bond of union between the Greek 
subjects of the Sultan Indeed, ın 1767, the Bulgarian Patriarchate of 
Ochrida, situated on the lake of that name, which had come to be held 
by Greeks, was formally abolished, and from that date down to 1870, 
when the Bulgarian Church was separated, under an Exarch of its own, 
from the jurisdiction of the GEcumercal Patriarch, Greek Ecclesiastical 
influence ın Macedonia was at its zenith, as indeed ıt was all over the 
Turkish Empire Had the Macedoman question been ripe for 
solution half a century ago, neither Bulgarians nor Serbs could have 
had much chance against Greece. That was the time when the late 
Queen Amalia, the spirited consort of King Otho, asked ın the course 
of a cotillon ın the palace at Athens, whether she would rather have 
Thessaly or Macedonia, unhesitatingly replied that she preferred the 
latter, as ıt was farther on the road to Constantmople, and about the 
time of the Crimean War, she prepared to set out there For, fifty years 
ago, Bulgaria did not exist, and Serv:a was not yet fully independent 
Above all, the Gicumenical Patriarch had as yet no rval in Macedona 
The action of Russia, under the auspices of Count Ignatieff, in securing 


* The venerable Eustathios, tpe Homeric Commentator, was then its Archbishop 
and principal citizen He has left a graphic account of the siege. 
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the frman of March roth, 1870, by virtue of which a separate 
Bulgarian Church sprang into being, was the first step m a series 
of circumstances, all inimical to Greek hopes in “the promised land” 
The present policy of the Hellenic Government fully reflects the altered 
° change of affairs It 1s curious, 1f somewhat disheartening, to find that 
‘at Athens at this moment the Bulganans, not the Turks, are regarded 
as the worst enemies of the national aspirations in Macedoma No 
student of the Eastern question will be surprised at this sudden and 
kaleidoscopic change since the war of 1897. But well-meaning philan- 
thropists, who hope against hope and believe against history that all 
the Christian races of the East will join hands, as the martyr poet 
Rhigas, of Velestino, urged them to do more than a century ago, in a 
common crusade against the Turks, will scarcely credit what 1s an 
‘undoubted fact For some months, past—in fact, ever since the 
Macedonian question became acute, the Greek Press has been 
administering strong stimulants to the Sultan to send more troops to 
Macedonia along that self-same railway, which, barely six years ago, 
the Bulganans were loudly implored to cut, so that the advance of 
Edhem Pasha into Thessaly might be checked! Only a few days ago, 
I read a leading article in one of the chief Athenian journals, in which 
Turkish outrages ın Macedoma were denied, the recent atrocities, 
narrated by the special correspondent of the Daily News, were 
declared to be inventions, and the behaviour of the Turkish troops 
was declared to have been better than that of many other 
nations would have been “under similar provocation”!* The 
plain English of this is, that Greece, although she has made great 
progress since 1897, does not desire another war at present, and that 
she 1s apprehensive lest a Macedomian rising in the spring should 
redound to the exclusive profit of those Slav races, for which the 
Hellenes, with their twenty-five or more centuries of culture behind 
them, and with their bright, keen intellects have all the contempt 
which the hare felt for the tortoise, which the clever man everywhere 
feels for the dull, plodding personage whom circumstances, or 
mfluence, or sheer hard work, have placed in a temporary, or permanent, 
position of advantage There was shrewd worldly wisdom in the 
advice once tendered to the Greeks by a well-known diplomatist about 
the relative importance to them of the Macedonian and Cretan 
problems “Macedonia,” he said, “should be your first and chief 
“object, for you are certain to get Crete sooner or later” I suppose 
that no one now believes that Crete has any other destiny than union 
with Greece, it ıs only a question of time, though the difficulties— 
financial, ecclesiastical, and political, are considerable But in Crete, 
now that the Turk has gone, Greece has, at any rate, no other rival, 


* “We ought to make allies of the Mussulmans in Macedonia, who run the same 
risk as ourselves from the Bulgarians, the common enemy of us both,” was the 
recent remark of a prominent Athenian on the Macegionian question ! 
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whereas ın Macedonia she has several, and the probablé union of 
Crete with Greece has been used by the Bulgarians as an argument 
for compensation in Macedoma Whereas, had Greece got her share 
of Macedonia first, Crete also would have been added unto her For 
there she has exclusive claims 

There are, indeed, some Greeks whcm I have met, who think that 
the true aim of ther country—and all Greeks are intensely patriotic, as 
well they may be with such a past—should be Asia Minor rather than 
Macedoma Asia Minor, they pomt out, 1s largely Greek ın population , 
itis nicher than the valley of the Vardar, it 1s connected, as ıt were, by 
a series of stepping stones across the Ægean, with the coasts of Greece. 
Let us hasten, they say, to cultivate trade and commerce with our 
fellow-Greeks there, before Asia Minor becomes—adbszt omen—a. 
German colony! But Macedonia exercises too great a fascination 
over the majority of Hellenes to be left out of their calculations It 
is to them an imtegral part of the “Eðyos, and comprised in that 
“enslaved Greece,” which they hope cne day to see united with the 
hberated kingdom. Besides, now that the Pireeus-Lamssa railway has 
at last been taken seriously ın hand by the Batignolles Company, 
Greece will depend for her ultimate connection with “ Europe” upon a 
junction with the present Macedonian railway from Salonica to Nish, 
and the question of who 1s to rule theze is thus very practical More- 
over, if she gives up all claim to the Macedonian seaboard, her hopes 
of ever reaching Constantinople are aver for ever, and her North- 
Eastern frontier will remain bounded by Olympos, that typically Greek 
mountain, the home of the gods and goddesses, which a prosaic 
diplomacy has left outside the Thessalian frontier, thus converting 
Zeus into a Turkish rayak, and terming Hermes into a Turkish 
postman 

The Bulgarians, too, have had their period of lordship in Macedonia 
For rather over a century, from 914 to 1018, they were predominant 
there The great Bulganan Tsar, Samuel, who was finally overthrown 
by the Greek Emperor, Basil II, named from his exploit “the Bulgar- 
“ Slayer,” in the early part of the eleventh ceatury, fixed his capital first 
on the lake of Prespa, in Macedome, and then at Ochrida, and his 
conquests extended as far south as Larissa, ın Thessaly, which he 
pillaged and robbed of its precious recs It ıs sigmficant, when 
considered by the light of modern pol-tics, that his victorious opponent 
celebrated his success ın the Parthenon, then the Church of the Virgin, 
and the paintings, which may still be seen on one of the mner walls of 
that noble building, have sometimes been ascribed to his hands At 
the present day there would be scarcely less joy at Athens than there 
was in 1019, over a check to the Bulgaran power in Macedonia* It 


* M Kazázes, President of the Panhellemc Society, who has been delivering a 
series of lectures on the Macedonian questicn at Athens, said the other day, “Once 
there was a Basu, the Bulgar-slayer Whereis he to-day? We await his advent!” 
Néov “Asru, 20th Jan , 2nd Feb,,71903 
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was this same Samuel who placed the Bulgarian Patriarchate first at 
Prespa and then at Ochrida, as the counterpart of’ his own temporal 
authority, and of all his creations that was, as we have seen, by far 
the most durable Upon his death and the reconquest of his dominions 
by the Byzantine Empire, Macedonia remained under the Greeks tdl 
the date of the Latin Conquest of Constantinople But the second 
Bulgarian Empire, which arose in 1186, or about twenty years before 
the Crusaders took the capital of the Eastern world, led to a revival of 
Bulgarian influence in Macedona John Asén II repeated the con- 
quests of Samuel, but his dommuion in the South was short-lived, and 
from that time onwards no Bulgarian Tsar has held sway over the 
Macedonian people. Had, indeed, the Treaty of San Stefano been 
permutted to stand, the “ big Bulgaria,” which it created on paper, would 
have included a large portion of the still debatable land, and Greece 
would have been cut off from Constantinople and Austna~Hungary from 
Salonica D#s—and Lord Beaconsfield—adzter visum, and the Treaty 
of San Stefano has gone the way of all those abortive schemes for 
the partition of Turkey which have amused the fancy of diplomatists 
from the time of Peter the Great downwards But the memory of 
Russia’s “ big Bulgaria ” still lingers on at Sofia, and Prince Ferdinand, 
in the free intercourse of the Rilo Monastery, within sight of the 
Macedonian frontier, has been saluted as the heir of Samuel and John 
Asén II j 

The Servan dommation over Macedonia was shorter than the 
Bulgarian and the Greek, but ıt has remained quite as firmly engraved 
on the national memory The climax of Servian glory was in the first 
half of the fourteenth century, when Stephen Dushan, the Napoleon of 
the Serbs, alike in his conquests, his code of laws, and his sudden fall, 
by far the greatest statesman whom the Slav nationalities of the 
Balkans have yet produced, was crowned “Emperor of the Serbs, 
“ Greeks, Bulganans, and Albanians” at Uskub, or Skoplje, ın the 
very heart of Macedonia This great histonc event, which took place 
in 1346, has never been forgotten by the national historians Indeed, 
the glories of Dushan have found a foreign exponent By a curious 
irony of fate, no writer has been more appreciative of his exploits 
than the man whom the Serbs now regard as their worst enemy, I 
mean the able administrator of Bosmia and the Herzegovina, Baron 
Benjamin von Kállay Dushan extended his power even as far as Thes- 
saly, and the second founder of the celebrated monasteries of Metéora, 
to which one ascends 1n nets, or by swinging ladders, has now been 
shown to have been one of the Servian princelets,* who at a rather later 
penod held out in his capital at Trnikkala agamst the Byzantine forces 
But, as has always been the case ın Servan history, the national glory 
has been wrapped up in the personality of one man Like Alexander 


* John Urosh, and not, as previously supposed, the Byzantine Emperor, John 
Cantacuzene 
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the Great, Stephen Dushan left no one worthy to wear his mantle, and 
smce his day, with the exception of Kara George and Milosh, the 
rival heroes of the War of Independence, Servia has had no great 
and dominating figure Indeed, though she was the first of all the 
Balkan States, except Montenegro, to gam her autonomy, she did not” 
assert her claims upon Macedonia till a very recent date Nor 1s this 
altogether remarkable, for, until 1878 the aspirations of Servian 
politicians turned rather towards the coast of the Adriatic than to 
that of the Ægean Servia, ıt must be remembered—and this ıs the 
key to her foreign politics—is commercially at the mercy of her great 
neighbour, Austria-Hungary, so long as she has no sea-board Alone 
among the Balkan States, she is cut off from the sea-coast, and thys 
depends upon the good-will of Vienna for permission to export her 
pigs A decree that swine-fever prevails beyond the Save may at 
any moment practically rum the greatest of Servian industries, and 
thus access to the sea has long been the desire of Servian expansionists 
on practical as well as sentimental grounds Besides Bosma and the 
Herzegovina are peopled by Croats and Serbs, whose language, allow- 
ing for the fact that the Croats use the Latin, and the Serbs the Cyrillic 
alphabet, ıs the same as that spoken at Belgrade and in Old Servia 
The very name of Old, or Stara, Serbia suggests the ancient nghts of 
the Serb.race over what 1s now part of Turkish territory, and even 
under the Turks, until the end of the seventeenth century, when 1t was 
moved to Carlovitz, m Hungary, the seat of the Servian Patriarch was 
at Ipek, in Old Servia Beyond Bosnia and the Herzegovina again, the 
long, narrow province of Dalmatia, with its harbours of Zara, Sebenico, 


Traù, Spalato, Gravosa, and the superb Bocche di Cattaro, 1s inhabited / 
in the main by Croats in the North as far as Almissa, and by Serbs in ' 


the South—for, in spite of what the “Dante Ahghieri” society of / 
Rome may say, the Itahan population of Dalmatia ıs only 16 per cent 
of the whole, and ıt 1s absurd to mclude Dalmatia in Jtalza Irredenta 
Naturally, then, Servian enthusiasts regarded the Dalmatian Coast 
as the future sea-board of a great Servia, and ıt was remembered that 
Stephen Dushan had once penetrated down to the Bocche di Cattaro 
But the Occupation of Bosna and the Herzegovina by Austra- 
Hungary, in 1878, put an end to al. hope of realising the dream of 
those whom we may call the “big Servian Party” It was soon clear 
that Austria-Hungary meant to stay, and, in spite of Montenegrin and 
Servian intngues, she has remained in the Occupied Territory for 
nearly twenty-five years, and has made it a model of administration, a 
Batkan-Musterstaat Servia, therefore, began to look towards Salonica. 
and the Ægean, instead of gazing hopelessly across Bosnia at Spalato 
and the Adriatic, and about 1890 a vigorous propaganda was started 
in Macedonia, which has cost the little Servian kingdom considerable 
sums Though she was late in the feld, still Servia has made headway 
there, but the Greeks do not regard Belgrade as such a dangerous rival 
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ın Macedonia as Sofa Besides, the lack of a successor to the Servan 
throne, and the mtrigues which are going on against King Alexander 
and his Queen, have somewhat weakened the influence of Servia in the 
.Near East Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, especially since he 
became the father-in-law of Europe, 1s nowadays the real leader of the 
Servian race (whose aspirations he has expressed in his remarkable play 
“The Empress of the Balkans”), and the increased interest which 
Italy 1s takıng in Balkan affairs 1s doubtless partly due to his influence 
with his Royal son-in-law, Vittorio Emanuele III 
The Macedoman Roumanians, or Koutzo-Wallachs, are a less 
numerous element ın the composite population of that distracted region 
than either Serbs, Bulgarians, or Greeks, and the Roumanian Govern- 
ment 1s so well aware of this fact, that it has generally desired the 
prevalence of the status guo in Macedonia, for the same reason that 
the Greeks desire ıt at present—in order that time may fight upon their 
side Unti a certain Apóstolos Margariti, a Greek by origin, founded 
a Roumaman propaganda in Macedonia, the Koutzo-Wallachs, for the 
most part shepherds who lead a nomadic life among the mountains, had 
been counted among the Greeks or else ignored altogether But the 
existence of a separate nationality speaking a Latin language, 
resembling that spoken in Roumania, has been recognised in Macedonia 
and on the slopes of Pindus for centunes by those who have studied 
the question Ever since a famous muleteer, one of the great agoydtaz 
of history, who figures in all the works on Balkan topography, called out 
to his medieval fellow, zorna fratre, “turn him round, brother,” there 
has been documentary evidence of this language, and I have found 
Koutzo-Wallachs in Thessaly, at Kalambaka for example, who spoke 
à it At any rate, the Koutzo-Wallachs are now officially recognised at 
Bucharest, whence money 1s regularly despatched to Macedoma for 
Roumaman schools and books, and ıt ıs probable that Austro- 
“Hungarian statesmen, troubled by the propaganda of the Roumaman 
bp -aredentists im Transylvama, m the Bucovina, and i the Banat of 
Temesvar, were not sorry to divert the attention of the Hotspurs of 
Bucharest and Jassy to these long-lost brothers far away to the South 
m Macedoma Besides, at the tıme when Apóstolos Margarit: started 
his agitation, the relations between the two non-Slavonic States of the 
Near East, Greece and Roumania, were, owing to the Zappa inherit- 
ance question, not so good as they have become since the two kings 
met at Abbazia, since the Raumanian students visited the Acropolis, 
and a Commercial Treaty was concluded between the two countries 
Last summer I saw all over Greece the flags of the two kingdoms 
combined, and allegorical pictures of Hellas and Roumania standing 
side by side with drawn swords and clasped hands had replaced the 
laurel-crowned portraits of Constantine Smolensk: in the shop-windows 
and on the walls of restaurants The recent meeting of King Carol 
of Roumania with Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, at Rustchuk, has 
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somewhat clouded the joys of this Greco-Roumaman honeymoon—for 
all Balkan Alliances aze unstable and depend upon interest alone . 
The Albanians are another factor ın the question, which cannot be 
omitted, for it 1s their acts of violence ın the North of Macedonia which A 
have, more than anything else, rendered life and property insecure in 
that part of Turkey Unlike the other Balkan races, the Albanians have 
had no consecutive national history, and their annals are connected with 
a few great names—Pyrrhus, Skanderbeg, Ali Pasha, the “ Lion of Joan- 
“nina,” and Mehemet Ah, the founder of the present reigning dynasty 
of Egypt But the Albanian skull, in the opmion of the late Professor 
Virchow, shows a higher degree of intellectual capacity than that of 
any other European race, it certamnly—and that may be the reason- 
has not been overtaxed by study Whatever the ongin of the 
Albamans, or Skypetar, as they call themselves, may be, whether they 
really are the descendants of the Pelasgi—those bugbears of our college 
days—or not, there can be no doubt tkat they are at present showing a 
national spirit such as has not characterised them, with one exception, 
since the death of Skanderbeg ın the fifteenth century Hitherto, the 
Albamans have fought lustily in the service, or for the ‘cause, of others, 
since their great national hero, whom Sir Wilham Temple included 
among the seven champions who had earned, but never won, a crown, 
was vanquished with difficulty by the arms of Mohammed IL The 
Albanians have furnished the best soldiers to the Turkish Army, and 
it is to them that the sacred duty of guarding the precious hfe of Abdul 
Hamid II 1s entrusted at Yıldız Kiosk. It was the Albanians, too, 
who formed the so-called “Royal Macedonian Regiment” to the 
Bourbon rulers of Naples, 1t was they who fought many of the most 
desperate battles of the Greek War of Independence, and in the í 
domain of politics and religion, they have given Crispi and Seismit-Dode 
to Italian politics, and Clement XII to the Papacy. But their divisior 
into three religions—Orthodox, Catholic, and Mussulman—ha 
weakened them, and ıt is only ın recent times that we hear a 
Albanian national movement At the time of the Dulcigno demẹ 
tion, an “ Albanian League,” engineered by Turkey ın order t 
upon the Powers, was formed and protested against the cession v 
place to Montenegro But ıt was not till the great meeting of ine 
Albanian clans at Ipek, ın the beginning of 1899, that the movement 
became serious At the present moment, the large Albaman colomies, 
numbering 200,000 souls, at Catanzaro, San Marzano, Piano det Grec, 
and other places -n the South of Italy, have developed an agitation in ` 
favour of Albania, which has its organs ın the Press, printed ın both 
Italan and Albanian There is en Albanian paper run in the same 
interest at Bucharest, and last yeer a Spanish ex-diplomatist, calling 
himself by the euphomous style of Don Juan d’Aladro Kastriotva 
Skanderbeg, and boasting—through the female lime—his descent 
from the great Iskander himself, came forward with proclamations 
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addressed to the Albanian people, whose Prince he aspires to be* 
Italy has also taken the Albanians under her wing She has at last 
bethought herself of a country which is visible on a clear day from the 
ramparts of Otranto, and her influence is now competing with that 
of Austria at Albanian Scutari in the North, and with that of Greece 
at Joannina in the South But, if she ever attempts an armed occupa- 
tion of Albama, she may find a second Adowa in the passes of 
Etbassan 
Another racial element in the Macedoman question 1s that of the 
Jews Like those of Smyrna, the fair Salonica Hebrews are the 
descendants of the Jews who were dnven from Spain by Catholic 
bigotry after the capture of Granada in 1492, and who found a refuge 
and a living in the Turkish Empire But the Macedonian Jews are 
only important politically in so far as their sympathies are with the Turk 
and against the Christian All through the last four centuries of 
Levantine history, the Jew has been the bitter enemy of the Greek, and 
it is only where he has been protected, as by the Angevins and the 
Venetians in the Ioman Islands, or by the Turks at Chalcis, at Salonica, 
and at Smyrna, that he has held his own against his inveterate foe 
But, though the Jews assisted the Turks with money in 1897, as they 
did at earlier periods, for the purpose of keeping the Christians down, 
they have no political propaganda. Macedonia will never become, 
_ what the Duchy of Naxos once was, the principality of a Jewish 
banker 
There remains the Turk, the man in possession for the last five 
centuries, who, since the retrocession of Thessaly to Greece in 1898, 
has been reinforced by the immigration of nearly all the Mussulman 
landowners of that once Turkish province, for even at Larissa last 
summer I was told there were only thirty Turkish families left The 
rule of the Turk in the three Macedonian vilayets has been character- 
ised by much the same features as have marked it elsewhere The 
main difficulty has been the fact that the officials are badly, or not at all, 
paid, with the usual result that they have had to fend for themselves 
Terrified of offending the Albanian guards at Yıldız, the Sultan has 
connived at the misdeeds of their fellows in Macedonia, and the Serbs 
have been sacrificed to the Skypetar in Europe, just as the Armenians 
were to the Kurds in Asia But there 1s a great difference between 
the Armeman and the Macedonian vilayets of Turkey While there 
1s no independent State of Armenia, to which the persecuted 
Armenians could appeal—Russia was determined, as Prince Lobanoff 
said, to prevent a second Bulgaria being created in Asia Minor—the 
Christian races of Macedonia could lay their grievances before their 
respective compatriots in office at Athens, Sofia, Belgrade, and 


* The Albanian pretender 1s a literary gentleman who lives in Paris, he wntes 
and speaks Albanian, but has never set foot in Albania One of his agents was, 
however, recently arrested in Montenegra 
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Bucharest Macedonia, too, is m Europe, and easily accessible Ft ıs 
traversed by four hnes of railway—that from Constantinople to 
Salonica, that from Salomica to Monastr, that from Salonica to the 
Servian frontier, and the branch of the latter lne to Mitrovitza, 
where Russia 1s establishing a Consul, despite Albaman threats of 
violence. Though the old lady, 1f she be still alive, who asked Lord 
Salisbury to send the British fleet to operate on the inland waters of 
Lake Van, would see no difficulty in despatching the men-of-war now 
at Volo to the lakes of Ochrida and Prespa, it 1s to Vienna, rather 
than London, that we must look for the preservation of peace Austro- 
Hungarian officials, who know every :nch of the ground, as I have 
reason to know, would find comparatively httle difficulty in sending. 
troops down from Plevlje, through the Sandjak of Novibazar, to 
Mitrovitza, 1f Russia consented to an Austro-Hungarian intervention 
The occupation of the three strategic points, now held by 
Austna-Hungary ın the Sandjak im accordance with the 
Convention of 1879, and the practical possession of Bosma 
behind them, has given that Power the key of the situation. 
Money has now been voted for continuing the Bosnian line from Sara- 
jevo as far as the Bosnian frontier of the Sandjak of Novibazar at 
least, and it ıs hoped that the line will gc on to Mitrovitza In that 
case the dream of Sultan Abdul Mecyid will be realised, and the 
Bosman line which he constructed in 1360 from the Croatian frontier 
to Banjaluka, and which he intended to continue down to the sea at 
Salonica, will be no longer a disconnected link ın the chain of communi- 
cation Of course, there are difficulties in the way. With the 
exception of the Banjaluka line, the Bosman railways have been 
constructed on a very narrow gauge system—and this^s considered by 
some to bea great fault. Montenegro and Servia are naturally opposed 
to the Austro-Hungarian extension to the South, and Russia has backed 
up their opposition. But, even now, with the excellent road which 
exists between Sarajevo and Plevlje, Austria-Hungary 1s within com- 
paratively easy reach of Macedonia from the North—indeed, the 
Imperial Eagle has once already flown as far as Uskub—yust as the 
Gulf of Salonica 1s accessible from the South to the fleets of the Powers 
—for the wretched Turkish fleet could never get there, and if ıt could, 
it would only mean a second Navarino Thus the Macedonian question 
is essentially different from the Armenian, and its difficulty lies not in 
the geographical position, but in the ethnography and history of that 
seething cauldron of rival races 

For twenty-five years how Europe has looked on, while no attempt 
has been made to carry out Article 23 of the Berlin Treaty, which 
pledged Turkey to reforms in her remaining European provinces But, 
as Lord Salisbury once said, what is wanted in Turkey 1s not paper 
reforms, but men to carry them out. Until Turkish officials are 
properly paid, they cannot be expected to administer the country with 
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anything like purity, nor can the least reliance be placed on the promises 
of the Turkish Government It has been suggested that Macedonia 
should be erected mto an autonomous province under the Governorship 
of Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg, or of Prince Mirko, second son 
of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, and one of the possible successors 
of King Alexander on the Servian throne The idea would be good, 
if Macedonia were homogeneous, and if the other Christian races of 
that province would accept the rule of a Prince, who belonged to, or 
was at least closely connected by marriage with, the Servian stock 
The Greek Press has already protested loudly agamst the nommation 
-of Prince Mirko, which the Néon Asty roundly describes as tantamount 
to handing over Macedoma to the Pnnce of Montenegro Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark, brother of the King of Greece, would find more 
favour at Athens, but he declined the Bulgarian throne when ıt was 
last vacant It has been suggested, too, that the precedent of the 
Lebanon should be followed, but the Government of Druses 
and Maromtes does not seem to offer many pomts of 
resemblance to that of the mixture of many races m 
Macedoma. To transfer the whole province, or even a large part of it, 
to the Bulgarians, would furiously excite the others, and 1t 1s practically 
umpossible—the attempt has often been made—to partition the country 
between the three leading Christian nationalities which mbhabit it. 
There are wholly Greek, wholly Bulgarian, and wholly Servian districts , 
but there are others where the population ıs hopelessly mingled and 
where every school and every bishopric is the object of fierce con-. 
troversy and tortuous intrigue 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina suggest, from the success with which 
Austria-Hungary has kept order m what were two of the most 
disorderly provinces of Turkey before 1878, that the Dual Monarchy 
might perhaps carry out the same work of pacification in Macedonia. 
The rivalry of three religions m the Occupied territory makes ıt impos- 
sible to revive the old Bosnian kingdom of Tvartko and his successors, 
the traces of which we still admure on the hill of Bobovatz and in the 
catacombs of Jajce, where the last Bosnian king was beheaded. I 
do not mean to say that the difficulties in Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
were so great as those in Macedonia, but it 1s less hard to find a 
parallel with the confusion of nval Macedonian interests there than else- 
where But it may be doubted whether, even if the Dual Monarchy 
were willing to increase the already great number of her subject races 
by the inclusion of more Slavs, Russia would ever permit it Of course, 
we are told that the Austro-Russian Agreement of 1897 1s still in force, 
and that the two Great Powers most directly interested in the Eastern 
question are working in unison But those who have Agreements with 
Russia usually come off second best It was remarked ın the eighteenth 
century, that when Russia and Austria combined their forces against 
the Turks, Austria was usually much less successful than when she 
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fought alone The history of Russia’s mtervention ın the Balkan 
Peninsula ıs one long series of broken engagements, and there 1s not 
one Balkan nationality which she has not duped. She stole Bes8arabia 
from the Roumanians in 1812 and again in 1878, she suggested the, 
restoration of the Bocche di Cattaro by Montenegro to Austria in 
‘1814, she encouraged the rising of the Greeks of the Morea ın 1770, 
and then left them to the mercy of the Turks, she mtrigued against 
both Prince Alexander and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, she alter- 
nately egged on, and then betrayed, the Servian patriots in the War of 
Servian Independence. No Balkan nationality trusts her, and even in 
Montenegro a Russophil mountaineer once remarked to me sz la 
Russie ne nous donne pas d'argent, nous Lur tournerons le dos I have 
myself had a palpable proof of her ins:ncerity At the very moment 
when the Tsar was imv.ting the world to the Peace Congress, I saw 
30,000 Russian rifles beng landed at the Montenegrin Port of Antivari 
as a present to Prince Nicholas! We may therefore expect that Russia 
will keep to the agreement with Austria just so long as it suits her pur- 
pose, and that she will then treat it as she treated the Black Sea Clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1870, as she treated her solemn pledge not to 
fortify Batoum in 1886, as she 1s even now treating the question of the 
Dardanelles Besides, the Russian Government, autocratic as ıt 1s, 
cannot wholly despise the mfluence of the Panslavist agitators, who 
have just declared through the columns of the Svzet, that diplomatic 
co-operation 1s useless, and that a Macedonian rising ıs inevitable ” 
Should that occuf, of one thing we may be certan whoever wins, the 
Turk will pay * i 
What is Great Britain hkely to do at this crisisin the Near East? A 
prominent diplomatist, ın our service, who has had a great experience 
of the Balkan Peninsula, once said tome “The Foreign Office does 
“not care a d—n for the Balkan States” Our policy there during the 
last century tends, indeed, to show that he was correct At one time 
it ıs ignorance of geography, as when m 1819, we made the blunder, 
which still rankles ın the minds of the Greeks, of giving up Parga to 
Turkey, because our Ministers thought, and stated in Parliament, that 
that famous rock on the coast of Epiros was an island, or as when Lord 
Salisbury astonished an Austrian dipiomatist by telling him that thé 
Bocche di Cattaro belonged to Turkey! Sometimes we are repre- 
sented at this or that capital by men who do not take the trouble to 
learn the language Worse still, when we have a man like Mr Blunt, 
who knows Macedonia inside out and had lived there all his lfe, we 
ship him and his talented w:fe off to Boston, US A, where their vast 
stores of linguistic and political knowledge are wasted Or again, a 
brillant onental scholar and diplomatist lke Sir Herbert Chermside 


* Since the acquisition of Podolia in 1€72, Turkey has made no permanent 
conquests in Europe except Parga and the tits of Thessaly which she kept in 1898 
Since the peace of Carlovitz in 1699 she has steadily receded 
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is sent off to perform State functions at Brisbane, when he might be 
far more useful in the Near East At the present moment, when the 
Albarhan question ıs before the public, we have no British Consul at 
Joannina, the scene of Colonel Leake’s classic labours at the Court of 
Ah Pasha, but our Government deves its information exclusively from 
the able Italan representative, Signoz Millelire, who acts as our Con- 
sular Agent, and who must inevitably give us the Italan view At 
Prevesa, the scaZa of a large tract of country, we have had no one but 
an unpaid Consular Agent, a foreigner, since the former British Consul 
was moved to Corfù Thus for the whole of Albania we have one 
British representative, at Scutan, though of all parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula, Albania ıs the most difficult to travelin Even when it was 
a question of starting a British Post Office at Salonica, ıt was only the 
perseverance of Lord Newton, who kaows more about the Near East 
than half the Foreign Office, which at last induced the Government to 
act Contrast this with the vigour displayed by the young King of Italy 
in establishing Post Offices at Prevesa and Valona, in encouraging the 
“ Pugha ” Company to run a steamer cp the Boyana to Scutari, and in 
promptly exacting compensation for the least insult to Italian subjects 
at Prevesa and elsewhere in the Balkans Yet our neglect of the Near 
East ıs most deplorable Granted that we have not the same 
immediate interests there as Austria-Hungary and Russia, we are 
regarded by the Christian races of the Balkan Peninsula with far more 
respect and gratitude than they show to other Great Powers Alike in 
Greece, in Montenegro, and in Bulgaria, the memory of Mr Gladstone, 
whouws there apt to be identified with Great Britain, 1s still honoured, as 
I have had frequent occasions of observing, and the Greeks were one 
of the few nations which took our side in the late Transvaal War, 
reyectmg manfully alike the French and the Russian view of that 
conflict I suppose no one now believes ıt to be our interest to “ con- 
“soldate ” Turkey, except in the sense in which Lord Beaconsfield 
used that word, when he said that he was “ consolidating ” the Turkish 
Empire by handing over Bosma and the Herzegovina to Austria- 
Hungaiy Fortunately, we have, and are known to have, no axe to 
gnnd in the Near East, and the advice of our Government will therefore 
carry more weight than that of more interested parties Besides, no 
Englishman has taken a more hvely interest in Macedoma than Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, and the fact that his brother is at present Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ought to mean greater attention to 
“that warm corner of Europe ” than it has received since the settlement 
of Crete 

At present, the outlook ıs stormy, and the omens point to an out- 
break in the spring, “ when the trees bud,” as the klephtic ballad has it 
The late M Jovan Ristich, the Servian Prime Minister and Regent, 
once remarked Pays balkanzque, pays volcanique, and the Balkan 
volcano has of late been giving more and more ominous growlings. 
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The Far East no longer engages the attention of Russia, and our- 
attention ıs no longer monopolised by South Africa Great Britain, it 
has been said, can never attend to more than one subject at a' time. 
Let us hope that, at any rate, our Government may have, if Macedonia 
should repeat ere long the nsing of the Herzegovina in 1875, a fixed 
and definite policy in the Near East, and that ıt will not allow itself to 
be put off with those paper reforms which are worse than useless, 
because they are hindrances io drastic treatment It ıs, indeed, a sad 
reflechon, that while Central Afnca is bemg rapidly civilised, a 
European province, about one-sixth the size of France, which could 
support ten times its p-esent population, and which 1s within three days’ 
reach of London by rail, should be given over to the discord which 
makes it a standing menace to the peace of the world 


WILLIAM MILLER 


THE CASE FOR MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


URING the last four years a vigorous and many-sided campaign 

has been directed against “ Muniapal Trading.” The indictment 

brought against municipalities 1s more general than definite ıt 1s 
charged against them that — 


1 The taint of corruption is creeping into authorities which 
manage large industrial undertakings, such as electric lighting 
and tramways : 


2 Municipal trading is carried on at a loss it is trading by 
amateurs with other people’s money It 1s against the welfare of 
the towns, and injurious to the trade of the country. 


3 The undertakings are not managed honestly, the 
accounts are juggled or “faked,” they are not properly audited 
there is a conspiracy to conceal, if not a desire to deceive 


a 
4 The municipal debt mcurred for trading enterprises 1s 
mcreasing at a dangerous pace, and s responsible for the rise in 
local taxation 


5 The personnel of town councils is detenorating, the 
municipalities are being nobbled by labour interests for the 
purpose of exploiting the propertied class and promoting Socialism 


I THE GENESIS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Let us first inquire into the ongin of this reactionary movement and 
see by whom it has been chiefly promoted Among the first to oppose 
the extension of municipal work were the Moderates on the London 
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County Council, backed by the poweriul company interests affected 
by the Council’s progressive policy The electric trades section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce—led ty directors and officials .of the 
electric lighting and tramway companies—took up the agitation ın its 
earliest stages and has pursued it withcut interruption At this period ‘ 
tramway leases were falling in, and the possibilities of electric traction, 
too long delayed, were about to be realised. Schemes for electric 
power distribution over wide areas were promoted, a new era in 
electrical development was in sight , greater scope for private enterprise 
was looked for But the Tramways Act of 1870 and the Electric 
Lighting Acts blocked the way to free erterprise © Municipalities 
were blamed for checking progress and for the backward state of 
electrical engineermg In 1899 a General Power Distribution 
Bill was promoted, asking for a roving commussion over 
several counties, and met with great opposition from those 
municipalities whose nghts and privileges it threatened to infringe 
It was defeated This defeat led to increased hostility against muni- 
cipahties The attack was kept up all over the country and through 
many channels Papers were read vefore the Society of Aits, the 
London Chamber of Commerce and other agencies became more active 
A Jot Committee of Parlament was appointed in 1900 to investigate 
the subject and report on the principles and policy which should guide 
Parliament in granting new powers and provisional orders to local 
authorities In the same year several Electric Power Distribution Bulls 
were introduced, and some of them passed, and contained protective 
clauses in favour*of local authorities Naturally the opponents of 
municipal trading—including the promoters of these Power Bills— , 
promptly gave evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, stating / 
that under existing conditions progress was seriously arrested and the { 
interests of the country injured bv the municipalities The apialonar. 
received a new impetus by the appomtment of the Committee, which 
was rather strengthened by the fzılure to reappoint it next Session 
Papers were read before the Stazistical and other societies, and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers appointed a committee of enquiry 
Newspapers were started for campaigning purposes, and others 
subsidised , local ratepayers’ associations easily fell into line and were 
generally controlled by a few individuals Lecturers were sent over the 
country and local agitations wer2 encouraged The chief technical 
newspapers supported the anti-menicipal party and the lesser important 
daily and weekly Press in the provinces devoted a large amount of 
attention to the subject, were supoled with free arficles, and the more 
venal of the local papers fed by paid letters The Press campaign 
may be said to have reached its chmax last year, when the Tzmes 
devoted a large amount of space to “ Mumiapal Socialism ” 

While this bold frontal attack has been going on against the citadel 
of municipal ownership, there have been numerous insidious flank 
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movements, followed by efforts to capture the councils from within by 
electing men whose main purpose was to destroy the usefulness, or 
lower „the efficiency, of departments already at work, and to prevent 
the extension of municipal functions The attacks came from various 
quarters and all parties were brought into lme—alike the astute com- 
pany promoter, seeking fresh fields for capital, and the academic 
opponent of collectivist extension, anxious to get new arguments in 
support of his waning cause, alike the timid politician, fearful of 
change, and the local tradesman alarmed at the growing rates There 
has thus been a vast and somewhat incongruous community of interests 
at work, which has had some strange developments People, for instance, 
of one district concerned themselves not only with thei own affairs, 
but extended their sympathy and their actions to widely separated 
places Thus the Tunbridge Wells Ratepayers’ League developed a 
keen interest ın the affairs of Glasgow, while emissaries from Glasgow 
turned up at Plymouth to propose and second resolutions at a local 
trades protection society 

By approaching the question on the narrowest grounds, the leadeis 
of the movement have had little difficulty in enlisting a large amount of 
sympathy ın many towns Trading interests, great and small, the 
ambitious tramway company and the local gasfitter, have, one and all, 
been told with reiterated emphasis that the irresistible municipal 
trader would swallow up their business The builders were warned 
that municipal housing would make building unprofitable, the local 
plumbers were frightened by the prospect of opposition, there would 
be no more pnvate enterprise ın contracting, pavingy#ire msurance , no 
more ice-making or brick-making, and other industries not yet 
threatened were warned to prepare for their fate The insatiable 
municipal trader is personified as a kind of vampire, spreading desolation 
over the land The members of municipalities are spoken of as 
cliques, coteries, amateurs, who dabble in trade experiments with other 
people’s money, and who appear to seek positions on municipal 
bodies with only one interest to serve—their own—and with only one 
object m view—the ruin of the trade and prosperity of their towns * 
The leaders of the movement agaist municipal trading have been 
compared with Cobden and Bnght—engaged in the great patriotic 
work of freeing industry from the new bondage. 


* Mr Dixon H Davies, m a paper read at the Society of Arts, on 30th Jan last, ou 
Municipal Trading, gave prominence to the following 


“SELF INTEREST THE MOTIVE 


The truth 1s, that the pushing of municipal trading, hke any other trading, 1s left 
to those persons who are interested init Self interest remains the motive, notwith- 
standing all the parade of civic patriotism Self interest competing in open rivalry 
1s a most useful commercial virtue Self interest masquerading in the ermine 
of impartial authority, intriguing up the back stairs, and demoralising the impartiality 
of voters, 1s a corrupting and degenerating influence ” 

The Lord Chief Justice presided over the meeting at which this gross hbel on 
members of municipal authorities was read, and congratulated Mr Davies on 
the “exceptional merit” of his paper 
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What has been the effect of this agitaung, pamphleteering, lecturing, , 
debating, this outpourng of anti-municipal literature and widespread 
campaigning? What sort of a case has been madé out? Has progress 
been checked? Has the trend of municipal work been turned ın other 
directions? Has the wicked municipal trader been brought to book, 
1f not to the dock? Has the great fabric of local goveinment institu- 
tions in the country been rendered less stable, or lost ın reputation, 
power or influence? Strange to say, none of these things have 
happened The mumctpalities have come out of the ordeal stronger 
than ever More prog-ess has been made ın municipal trading during 
the five years since the campaign began than in any previous ten 
years No widespread, or even limited, corruption has been proved, 
no cases of jobbery exposed The integrity of the officials, the honesty 
of administration have alike remained untainted Mistakes, to be 
sure, there have been. How could such hundreds of public bodies, 
managing great undertakings involving a vast expenditure, dealing 
with many complicated and difficult problems, exist without making 
mustakes? But under the full gaze of public opinion mistakes are soon 
discovered, and shortsighted policies soon reversed 


II THE ALLEGED TAINT OF CORRUPTION 


One effect of the agitation has been increased vigilance on the part 
of town councils The free and open system under which business 
is conducted mak@:t impossible for abtses to remain long unexposed, 
and they have only to be made known to be remedied There has been 
an increasing determination to probe every suggested case of conflict 
between public anc private interests and to maintain the highest 
standard of public morality In 1900 and 1901 committees were,” 
appointed by a namber of towns to investigate cases of alleged 
corruption The inquiries were made all the more severe because in 
some cases party inzerests, personal feeling, and politics were involved 
Still, there was no serious outcome. Several members resigned, but 
not because they had committed any act not permitted under the law 
The Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 does not disqualify members 
because they may be shareholders in a limited company doing business 
with the public authority on which they serve, but most municipalrties 
now insist on more stringent conditions 

As I have said, these inquiries discovered nothing serious, as the 
following examples will show Az: Brighouse a councillor was found 
guilty of delivering stone “setts” to the order of a corporation con- 
tractor An electrve auditor at Darwen demanded the resignation of 
a councillor because he held a share—amounting only to 5s—in a 
limited company doing business with the corporation, and the member 
did resign, although the Council remitted the fine imposed Blackpool 
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instituted an mquiry covering a period of three years, and found that 
three members were directors of hmited companies which had dealings 
with the corporation amounting to a total of £32, and that two members 
had sub-contracts ın the building of the town hall The Finance 
Committee of Leeds City Council held a thorough investigation into 
charges against members for trading with the Council The inquiry, 
for party reasons, was timed to take place durmg the elections in 
1901 A number of instances of members supplying goods as sub- 
contractors was revealed, and one councillor had supplied direct, but 
at once stopped tendering when the town clerk pointed out that he 
was disqualifying himself All the goods were supphed under tender, 
so that the Council presumably lost nothing in accepting the lowest. 
othing came to light which was not known to other members or the 
chief officials There was no concealment about the fact that 
members, as shareholders in limited companies, held sub-contracts 
The chairman of the Improvement Committee held £100 m shares in 
a company, part of whose property was required for a new street, but 
he made known his interest and retred from the char when the 
purchase price was settled The mquiry covered officials as well as 
members, and ıt was found that the city engineer had improperly 
charged 8s as cab fares, with the extenuating circumstances that he 
did so under a misunderstanding Leeds Corporation did not lay 
down any new conditions to msure greater punty in the future Other 
councils have adopted a more stringent course Thus, Burnley Council, 
concerned about the civic virtue of its members, held an inquiry, with 
the negative result that “ there was no reason to suspect any member,” 
but with the positive recommendation that “ıt at the same time con- 
“ sidered ıt desirable that members of the Council should be careful to 
“keep themselves absolutely free from the possibility of any 
“imputation” Halifax Council was not so exacting, but on finding 
hat some members were directors and shareholders of companies 
trading with the corporation, declared that ıt was wrong for any 
Councillor to hold more than 10 per cent of the capital in a company 
trading with the corporation, or to lenc money to anyone who was 
mterested im a company, beyond that extent An incident in 
Huddersfield which led to an mquiry shows that there are various 
means by which irregularities are brought to ight A manufacturer 
cof gas stoves found that the chairman of the Gas Committee, the gas 
engineer, the deputy manager and the showroom clerk were all share- 
holders ın a rival trading concern which it was suggested was favoured 
No preference or unfairness was proved, but the interest of the chair- 
man and the officials as shareholders was admitted The shares had 
been bought and the full price paid for them The Council’s decision 
was that the chairman was quite within his nghts in holding an interest 
in limited companies It was not unnatural that the officials should 
mvest ın companies connected with the gas industries, but the Council 
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\ordered them to sell tkeir shares, and ıt was recommended that “it 
“should be a general instruction to the officers and officials of the 
“Council not to hold any share or mteres: m companies or concerns 
“with which their business departments had business relationships ”* 

The most important result of all the numerous inquiries instituted 
by municipalities to clear themselves of suspicion, and the one which 
carried the standard cf municipal purty furthest, was the case of 
Alderman Lloyd Higginbottom, of Manchester Mr Higginbottom 
was chairman of the Electricity Committee After an exhaustive 
investigation ıt was found that the firm of engmeers ın which he was 
a partner had acted as sub-contractors to others supplying the 
corporation with goods For instance, his firm supplied electrica] 
engineers all over the country with cranes and portions of cranes, and 
m the ordinary course of business sold goods to a company holding 
contracts with Manchester Corporatior Probably Mr Higginbottom 
did not know of this indirect trading, end he could not very well have 
stopped it ıf he had He was also chairman of an electric works 
company which had supplied a few fittmgs—a small proportion—for 
exhibition in the corporation’s showrooms On one occasion a tender 
was opened from this company when Mr Higginbottom was in the 

chair, and he refused to allow ıt to be considered On one occasion a 
foundry company in which he was interested sent in a tender for work, 
and only received a small contract A terder of £24 for scrap won was 
received from the company when Mr Higginbottom was ın the charr, 
and he objected, as before, to its ccnsideration, but the committee 
disregarded his p®otest and accepted it as it was the best offer 
Bniefly, these were the charges brocghz against Alderman Higgin- 
bottom The Corporation found taat Alderman Higginbottom’s 
action with respect tc all the sub-con-racts entered into by his firm— 
amounting in all to £4,329—“had been altogether improper and 
“such as they could rot justify, having regard to his position on the 
“Electricity Commuttee, the Gas Committee, and as a member of the, 
“City Council” Alderman Higginbottom, after this censure, had ng 
alternative but to resign His punishment was all the greater as hey 
was just on the pomt, after ten years’ service to his city, of bemg: 
elected Lord Mayor It was perfectly clear that ın all the transactions’ 
Mr Higgmbottom had no thought cf personal gan He must have 
lost much ın a maternal sense by the tıme and labour he gave to the 
city, there was no suggestion that the city had lost, as all supplies 
are by tender and the lowest ıs invariably accepted The 
Corporation’s decision meant that nc one can serve the city who 1s a 

* Huddersfield Improvement Act, 1871, contained a provision limiting the dealings 
of members with the Corporation to 10a per annum Now the Standing Orders 
forbid any member or official dealing with the Corporation at all, and go further 
and preclude any officer or servant purcrasing goods from any member or other 


officer It ıs the duty of the Borough Treasurer and the Corporation Auditor to 
report forthwith any breach of this order. 
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shareholder in a company dealing directly or indirectly with the 
municipality This carries the standard of municipal purty to such 
a length that the Council may be deprived of the services of some of 
the best business men Alderman Higginbottom was just the sort of 
business man whose experience and capacity were valuable to the 
Corporation, and most men of his position in the commercial world 
must be shareholders in compames with which it would be to the 
advantage of the Council to deal, directly or indirectly The Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1882 has provided exemption ın such a case, and 
since then the joimt-stock system has greatly extended to industrial 
concerns The Manchester precedent would disqualtfy an importer of 
wood for a seat on the Council because his firm had supplied a cabinet 
manufacturer with raw matenal, who had sold goods to a merchant, 
who in turn had supplied a corporation contractor with fittings for a 
hbrary Were such a stringent code of public morality applied to 
Parliament ıt would be impossible for the present members, or almost 
any others who could be elected, to pass any railway legislation, 
deal with the land laws, give orders for the Navy or Army, or conduct 
any of the other business affairs of the nation I refer to these local 
imquiries for the purpose of showing how httle they revealed and how 
high 1s the code of public morality generally maintained As I have 
said, the system under which the business of municipalities 1s conducted 
makes it difficult for abuses and irregularities to arise, and impossible 
that they should remain long unexposed The citizens’ auditors are 
always on the alert to discover small extravagances They can call for 
every invoice and check every payment Their exposures have chiefly 
related to the cost of civic functions, including banquets, refreshment 
allowances, travelling expenses of deputaiions, and it 1s another healthy 
sign that a check 1s maintained ın items like these 
Curiously enough the most active opponents of municipal trading do 
not condemn the chief.dangers which threaten municipalities They 
hever see the taint of corruption in the presence of representatives of 
he drink trade on the town councils, or on the magisterial bench They 
d> not assist reformers in purifying police forces when brewers and 
puslicans make their demoralising influence felt ın these services—which 
they\frequently try to do, and sometimes succeed in doing When the 
Times correspondent went to the East End he was shocked at “ the 
“social standing of the individuals by whom the local affairs of Poplar 
“are administered,” and was pained at the discovery that Mr. Will 
Crooks, the “ Labour Mayor,” the hero of the Woolwich election, was 
guilty of the crime of living ina hcuse rated at £11 He measured the 
honesty of the councillors by the amount of zent which they paid, as if 
self-sacrifice and social service were the monopoly of the wealthy. And 
while he sneeringly wrote of the “tnumph of democracy” in Poplar, 
and insmuated that the councillors had an mterest to serve because 
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they were poor, he convemently overlooked the triumph of the publican 
on a neighbowung council, where the mayor was a brewer, and eleven 
councillors were publicans 

Nor do we find the enemies of Municipal Tiading condemning 
contractors who are found scampimg work They see no conflict of 
mterest in the presence of councillors on the board of a local tramway 
or electric lighting company In fact, the chief arm of a company which 
owns electric hght, tramway, gas, or any other local service, 1s to induce 
members to take an interest in the concern or become directors We 
find that the National Telephone Company has influential aldermen or 
councillors on its local boards ın some <owns, and the same system is 
practised by most other large companies, including the British Electric 
Traction Company, which, through its directors and officials, carries on 
an uncompromising attack on Municipal Trading The dual position 
of director and councillor 1s one which should not be tolerated It 1s 
infimtely more serious than that of a member supplying goods by 
tender to the Council, or acting as a sub-ccntractor to another, which 
secures business by competition While, however, the mimor offence 
1s condemned, the greater 1s usually left unchallenged A company, 
whether supplying gas or electricity or operating tramways, is in 
constant business relations with the mumicipality and the people , 
Councillors are elected to represent the people, and should not, there- 
fore, serve on the boards of compamies which supply the people with 
necessary public services Even if thev do not vote in the Council 
when their company’s interests are discussed, they are there to exercise 
an influence antagonistic to the position of a public servant Ina 
number of towns where the councillors controlled the gas companies, 
they have delayed tae introduction of electric hght by the Council or 
another company It may be said that zhe councillors are to blame foi 
succumbing to the temptations held out to them, and, on the other 
hand, it could be argued that the absence of the company would remove 
the temptation Complete municipal ownership of all public servic 
monopolies, the working of which is inextricably bound up with tF, 
interest of the people both as ratspayers and as consumers, woun 
certainly limit the scope for abuse and for conflicting interests It wr a) 
also limit the councillors opportunity as an investor, although tk / 
municipal tramway or electric light stock, with its certain and ur varying 
return, would be ready as a substitute for the more uncertain but 
higher dividend from a company 

On the whole we have reason to be proud of the probity of our 
municipal administrators, whether members or officals | Demoralising 
influences are at work which sometimes threaten to strain their integrity, 
but remarkably few are found to waver in their loyalty to the public 
welfare The self-sacrifice of men to the calls of social service 1s one - 
of our noblest national characterstics—the best proof of the moral 
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vitality of the people Members of municipalities are generally working 
throughout as hard and as disinterestedly to promote the good govern- 
ment of then towns as ever they did to further their business or profes- 
sional. interests The best evidence of the wholesome and healthy 
condition of municipal hfe 1s the fact that, nothwithstanding these 
numerous attacks and inquiries, little has been brought to light to the 
detriment of the governing councils What national organisation could 
have gone through such an ordeal with a less sulhed reputation? Had 
such a vigorous campaign, inspired in many cases by jealous and self- 
seeking advocates, been directed against any of the great departments 
of State—the Post Office, the Board of Trade, the Local Government 
_ Board, to say nothing of the War Office—would they have come 
through the same severe test? The railway directors have been among 
the keenest opponents of municipal ownership Could the railway 
companies, which work largely in secret, and resent inquiries from their 
own shareholders, have withstood the same insidious attacks and the 
same searching inquiries, without discredit? The railway companies 
have also been attacked during the last few years, but the criticism in 
their case has been mtended to stimulate improvement The mam 
object of the opponents to Municipal Trading has been destructive 
_There has been no desire to see greater efficiency—which would only 
add to the danger the hope and the aim have been to disparage, 
discredit and destroy 


III Dors MUNICIPAL TRADING Pay? 


The charge that Municipal Trading 1s carried on at a loss—at the 
expense of the rates—is frequently made, but cannot be justified 
Critics who make the statement confine their evidence to isolated cases 
of temporary loss—chiefly in connection with new undertakings The 
Return recently issued by the Local Government Board on “ Repro- 
“ ductive Undertakings” during the last four years ending March, 1902, 
shows that on a purely commercial basis municipal control can challenge 
comparison with company management The chief figures in the 
summarised result in the Return are given on the following page 

The result 1s being represented as signifying a paltry profit of less 
than a third per cent on the capital expenditure, but this statement 1s 
obviously unfair, as the profit—in the commercial sense—includes the 
imterest paid (£2,975,906) on the caprtal outstanding equal to 3 per 
cent, while sinking fund charges and depreciation amounting to 
£1,457,818 were equal to 14 per cent on the capital The Local 
Government Board presents the Return in a form calculated to mislead 
the inquirer and also to misrepresent municipal trading The officials 
were no doubt bound to keep within the scope of their reference, but 
a word from Mr Long would alter the form I allude, for instance, to 
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the absurdity of including baths under the head of “ reproductive under- 
“takings,” and then deducting tke loss from the profits of the trading 
enterprises before showmg the final results Public baths are part of 
the sanitary administration. They were never intended to bring a 
profit, and any attempt to make them ‘self-supporting would destroy 
the purpose for which they are established—to provide baths’ for the 
poor who are unable to have them in their own homes If the 
municipality did not provide baths for the poor none would exist In 
Liverpool, Manchester and other large cities the municipalities give free 
baths to school children Instructors in swimmung for boys and girls 
are provided—all of which ıs brought within the head of “ reproductive 
“undertakings” Free open-air baths are found in many towns built 
on rivers or by the sea Liverpool pumps sea-water into open-air 
baths ın the midst of slums—more “reproductive undertakings 

Productive they are, but not in the money sense which the Return 
represents, they are productive of health, of cleanhness, of a higher 
standard of sanitation, all of which tend to check disease and save life 
Take the experience of Liverpool. wrth its people’s baths in the slums 
The baths superintendent, ın his repo-t for 1902, says of these baths — 


The younger generation (ckildren and youths) have been the chief 
frequenters of the baths, and it 1s to them that the best efforts must , 
be directed ın order that the object in view may be achieved Some 
method or methods may be devised and adopted by which the subject 
will be brought to the direct notice of the younger generation, and 
means taken to impress upon their minds the absolute necessity of 
personal cleanliness as a means of securing immunity from disease, 
and to foster and encourage them to attend the public baths The 
cleanly habits acquired when young will be retained through life, 
that being so, the natural result will be, that when the children of 
to-day have become men anc women, with children of their own, 
we shall have a healthy community, whose personal cleanliness 
will be a marked improvement on what is seen to-day ın the district 
of Beacon Street, and in other similar districts of the city The 
open-air baths have done much ın improving the personal cleanliness 
of the children of the poorer districts It 1s possible to tell whether 
these baths are open or closed by the appearance of the children 
seen in the neighbouring streets 

(From the City of Liverpool Public Baths and Washhouses 
Engineer's and chief Supermtencent’s Report, for the year ending 
December 31st, 1902). 


Wash-houses, which are coupled wich baths, represent only a small 
amount of capital, and are started more for reasons of health than 
proht It will be seen that the loss on baths averages £124,952 a year, 
and it ıs improper ‘to deduct this amount from the profit on the 
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industrial enterprises, as the loss on the baths would have to be made 
good from the rates had there been no water, gas or tramway profits to 
fall back upon 5 

Burial grounds are pretty much in the same position as baths—they 
should not be expected to bring a return in profit Bunal grounds 
include old disused graveyards, and also new cemeteries which are laid 
out lke gardens Munuicrpal:ties have been obliged to piovide new 
cemeteries because private enterprise has failed to doso The disposal 
of the dead is not a matter which ıt ıs wise to leave to unrestricted 
private enterprise I am not aware that it has been suggested that 
municipalities—acting as Bunal Boards, among the oldest of our 
institutions—owning cemeteries, should make a pomt of levying a 
death-tax to create “reproductive undertakings” 

Harbours, piers, docks and quays are represented as losing 477,724. 
a year Piers and quays include embankments and sea walls, which 
are in the nature of publicimprovements. The Return does not include 
the chief docks and harbours—such as those on the Mersey and the 
Tyne, at Southampton and Dover—as they are not managed by 
municipal corporations, but by public trusts The losses are accounted 
for chiefly by Preston and Bristol Preston draws £30,000 from the 
rates every year to maintain the navigation of the Ribble in the 
interest of the trade of the town, and this sum is the loss represented 
in the Return Bristol considers that ıt pays the city indirectly, by 
maintaining its growing position as a port, to lose 425,737 a year on its 
docks The expenditure ıs “ reproductive” enough, but is indirect and 
widespread in its benefits Thus, we have the loss of £77,724, largely 
produced by two towns, and if the people of Bristol and Preston were 
asked, they would probably say that the “loss” was about the last part 
of their municipal expenditure which they would like to save 

Among the “ Miscellaneous reproductive undertakings,” which show 
a net profit of £15,373, are found bridge tolls, cold stores, Doncaster 
race-course—-which relieves the rates in that town to the extent of 
Is 3d in the pound—the Spa Concert Rooms at Harrogate, which are 
mamtained as an attraction to the mineral springs, the Sunderland 
marine lakes, the Bradford Conditioning House, etc 

There 1s still the case of housing which involved a loss The figures 
show that little has been done in the way of housing and the present 
conditiohs under which slums are cleared and loans granted for housing 
make ıt dificult for municipalities t> re-house at a profit, but the 
larger schemes are now more than self-supporting, including the 
dwellings erected by the London County Council, which has done 
more housing than all the other local authonties together 

Viewing the Return solely from tae pomt of view of municipal 
trading, we should confine ourselves to the great’ industrial under- 
takings, gas and electricity supplies, tramways, markets, and probably 
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also water The gross profit on these undertakings works out as 
follows — 
A % of a % of 
Capita | Average | gross | Average | nett 
outstanding Sofit p on profit i on 
capıtal capital. 
a eae ae ee 
Waterworks... | 49,556,717 | 2,032,756 | 4.0 | 90,128 I 
Gasworks 18,497,587 | 1,367,735 | 73 |394,825 21 
e Electricity 11,192,779 | 473,896 | 42 11,707 .I 
supply. (loss.) | (loss ) 
Tramways ...| 8,572,924 482,406 | 56 99,348 ILI 
Markets 3,926,671 285,182 | 7.2 | 83,782 2.1 





These figures, satisfactory as they are, do not represent to the full 
the success of municipal management Take, for instance, the return 
on Electricity Supphes, the Local Government Board gives the 
maximum amount of capital at the end of March, 1902, but during 
the four years covered by the return no fewer than 62 undertakings 
were started out of a total of 102 It is well-known that electricity 
supply works cannot 1easonably be expected to make a profit during 
the first or even the second year of the undertaking, and in this respect 
the municipalities are seriously handicapped. They have to lay down 
a network of mains equal to meeting a supply which has to be 
developed They have to spend capital in acquiring sites and building 
stations, and have to pay interest as soon as the loan is incurred, and 
also sinking fund charges towards its extension, sufficient to pay off 
the debt in 25 years Roughly speaking, the capital, as soon as it is 
spent, has to bear a burden of over § per cent, and this for a period 
of from one to two years before the undertaking ıs ın a position to 
earn any revenue, to say nothing of a profit* Companies, of course, 

* That municipalities supply electricity cheaper than companies 1s shown by the 
following table, taken from the “ Manual of Electrical Undertakings,” edited by Mr 


Emile Garcke, managing director of the British Electric Traction Company, and one 
of the leading opponents of municipal ownership — 








N £ roa P f 
0 0 R fi Workin o rO: Tice ol 
Yer | Haier | saleot Current | Expenses | Prot | om, | Current 
Expended 
Municipahities ' £ £ £ d 
1900-1 75 983,404 555,682 432,722 490 406 
1901-2 97 1,477,087 923,24 553,941 4 30 382 
Companies 
1900-1 . 43 1,053,291 580, 548 472,743 545 526 
1901-2 «. 43 1,180,354 702,121 478,233 5 00 494 
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are not handicapped m the same way. Yet we find that the Local 
Government Board has included in the Return a number of under- 
takings which were started within the year, some of them only shaving 
been working a few months The revenue from these undertakings 
was not spread over the four years covered by. the Return before the 
average was struck, but, nevertheless the large amount of capital 
against them was not in a position to ke remunerative If we deduct 
from the Return the undertakmgs wk:ch had been running for less 
than a year, the loss of £11,707 shown in the Return 1s transformed 
into a profit of £11,786* As a matter of fact, the return on the 
capital invested in municipal electricizy works all over the country 
works out almost exactly the same as in company undertakings 
Municipalities, however, charge an average of one penny per unit less 
for the supply Almost all the large towrs outside London have now 
municipal supplies, the chief exceptions being Newcastle, Oxford, 
Northampton, Cambndge, Preston and Bournemouth A number of 
towns, rather than allow the electricity companies to have their run of 
42 years, when they can be acquired at the price of their then value, 
are anxious to obtain possession now before the monopoly in hght 
develops Thus, in recent years, Live-pool, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Leeds, Birmingham, E=zstbourne, Exeter, Hastings and 
a number of smaller towns have bought ovut the companies, in most 
cases at a heavy premium Just now Norwich and Dover are in process 
of transfer, and the Borough of Marylebone has been compelled by an 
Act of Parlament which it promoted, to buy that portion of the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company’s works which hes within the 
borough No municrpahty has had to pay such a heavy penalty for 
its shortsightedness ın allowing an electric lighting company to be ; 
established Marylebone will pay nearly a millon for goodwill and as ,~ 
compensation to the company Under these conditions it will require 
~ most ‘efficient management on the part of the Marylebone Borough 
Council to make its new municipal fossession pay 

The extension of electric traction 15 proving a most important factor 
in the development of municipal electricity works The two depart- 
ments work admirably together, the tramways taking a large and 
growing supply dunng the day, enzsling the current to be produced 
under the most economical conditisns It ıs probable that, before 
long, some of the best managed munizipzlities will be supplying current 


t 
* The following undertakings were started ın 1901, and show losses, viz — 





_ West Bromwich 41,404. “Warrington (Ma: 271 
Southend (July) . 532 Wigan au ` ek 
Lowestoft z 1,393 Keighley 2,519 
Devonport (May) 1,267 Reigate 3,078 
Tynemouth 1,537. Worthing (September) 490 
Wrexham A 400 Luton (July) 1,438 
Colne (September) 688 Petzrboro” 1,148 
Grimsby 2,014 
Accrington 1,705 Total £22,393 





Heywood 149 
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for hghting at the average price of twopence per unit, and making 
their tramways profitable with unrversal halfpenny fares* The newest 
municipal enterprise—the ownership and operation of tramways— 
promises to be the most successful There has been an unprecedented 
development during the last few years When the previous Return on 
municipal undertakings was published in 1899, the capital invested in 
municipal tramways stood at £3 213,654, it is now 49,754,453, an 
increase of 203 5 percent The revenue has increased from £435,942 to 
£1,393,900, an increase of 2197 per cent The profit increased from 
% 133,392 to £482,405, an increase of 2616 per cent The net surplus, 
after paying interest and sinking fund charges, etc., for the five years up 
to 1899 was 432,687, the average 1s now £99,318, an increase of 
203.8 percent And yet no fewer than 30 out of tne 45 undertakings 
in the return are less than four years old—-most of them are less than 
two years—and have been passing through the transition period of 
transformation from horse to electric traction and extensions when 
traffic was interrupted and the full earnmg powers not attained 

The success of municipal water and gas works has long been 
established and ıs further emphasised by the Retura t 

To present the municipal case fully :t ıs necessary to go beyond 
the figures m the Return and to make comparisons with companies and 
mquire into charges and services It is suggested that municipal 
enterprises do not bear their complete establishment charges that 
they may get part of the town clerk’s, the surveyors and the 
solicitor’s services without payment As a rule the departmental 
accounts are kept distinct The Local Government Board’s Return 
contains a table showing what general legal and establishment charges 
are set against the trading enterprises, and another column shows the 
amount of transfers from other departments for supphes Neither 
‘return 1s complete, but the balance ıs probably in favour of mumicipal 
trading departments, as it often happens that nothing is credited to 
them for supphes Thus, the water department frequently supplies 
water for pubhc purposes—flushing sewers, road and garden watering, 
fountains, public baths, fire brigade—at a nominal cost, or partly free 
Companies charge for all such supphes Municipal gasworks rarely 
make any charge for meters—which companies always do—and ma 
number of towns, including Bradford, Oldham, Rochdale, Rotherham, 
no charge whatever is made for street hgating Were municipalities 

* The average fare ın Glasgow 1s now god, ın Sheffield 92d , ın East Ham 69d, 
m Ayr 79d,1n Aberdeen 75d 


t The late Sir Courtenay Boyle, of the Bcard of Trade, submitted the followmg 
figures to the Parhamentary Committee 01 Municipal Tradirg —The average 
receipts per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold was in the case of local authorities 3s 0 4d 
as compared with 3s 6 2d received by companies” He could have added that the 
municipal gas ıs of higher 1luminating power, that municipalities do not charge for 
meters, and in a number of towns no charge 1s made by the gas departments for 
public lighting The difference ın receipts last year, 3s 43d per 1,000 cubic feet by 
the municipalities compared with 3s 112d Ly companies was equal to the sum of 
41,270,499 In favour of mun cipalities 
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to impose the same charges as compznies their accounts would show 
still better results Thus, Bradford gas department supplied the streets 
last year with 111,017,000 cubic feet of gas free At 2s per 1,000 
cubic feet this amounts to £11,101 The grant of free meters to 
consumers (64,247) was also worth several thousands of pounds 
Manchester Corporation, for instance, makes no charge to its 136,920 
customers for meters The Liverpool Gas Company charges from 
2s 8d to £1 11s 6d for meters Taking the low average of 5s, and 
imposing it in Manchester, the additional profit would be 434,230 
a year 

There are other phases of municipal trading which require further 
investigation, such as the repayment of loans and the allowances for 
depreciation, the effect on industrial enterprises, and the employment 
of large numbers of men by local authorities. A still more important 
question 1s the rapid increase of the local indebtedness, and the bearing 
which it has on municipal trading In another article I propose to deal 
with these questions 


ROBERT DONALD 


SHOULD CHURCHMEN MAKE FOR 
DISESTABLISHMENT? 


HE clergy of the Church cf England have been rudely and 
T unpleasantly surprised by the temper shown towards their 
body in the House of Commons The overwhelming majority in 
favour of the Kenyon-Slaney clause, and the hostile contempt of the 
clergy which inspired many of the utterances in connection with it, are 
revelations to them. “What have we done to deserve this?” they 
ask Never in all the history of the great Church of England from the 
day St. Augustine landed until now have the Enghsh spiritualty 
deserved so well of their countrymen as they do at this moment Con- 
sistent, laborious, devoted, they are everywhere at work on a pittance 
which the men who were at their s:de az the university would reject 
with scorn. 

But the clergy need not have been surpzised. The prevalent temper 
` of the House of Commons will never be widely different from the 
prevalent temper of the educated class, as ıt ıs found ın the clubs, in 
che services, and in society generally This temper 1s in these latter 
years becoming more and more a temper of contemptuous tolerance, 
and hardly even of tolerance, for the profession of religion Not one 
man in a dozen 1s a convinced believer ın the historic faith of Christen- 
dom There is a disposition to regard the practice of public worship 
as merely a form of Philistinism In the House of Commons indeed 
members of this temper will sometimes lamely try to give utterance in 
public to the shibboleths of their constituencies, and accordingly we 
have occasional full-flavoured statements of popular prejudice mixed 
for the gallery which seem to occur ın the debates è propos of nothing 
But the real article which often enough hes underneath the shibboleths 
1s a profound impatience of all rehgion These gentlemen pose on 
occasion as the laity of the Church of England They might as well 
profess the faith of the Grand Lama of Thibet The facts of the 
situation are obscured by the general support which is understood to 
be given to the Church as an institution by the members of the Con- 
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stitutional Party The thoughtful Churchman will not in all respects 
despise such support as may be recerved from men who are not in any 
sufficient sense partakers of the hfe of the Christian body ‘It 1s a 
support which he may often reasonably utilise In former days the 
present writer had frequent occasion to use a phrase which he found 
convenient—the phrase, “the Church public” In applying to an 
Indian Government for assistance for, let us say, a Church school, ıt 
was convenient to state that an appeal to the Church public had pro- 
duced so much It may be easy to demolish the phrase, but ıt 1s useful 
for all that. There is a Church pubkc which ıs an altogether different 
thing from the laity of the Church It includes every Agnostic who 
sees ın the Church a convenient instrument for the distribution of his 
charities It includes every miscellaneous collection of people at a 
charitable fête or bazaar for Church objects It includes every political 
partisan who sees in the Church a barrier against revolution, and every 
philosopher who desires to use the forces of superstition to combat 
immorality It includes the attorney who seeks to be a churchwarden 
with a view to a better class of business , and no less the candidate for 
Parliament who wishes to stand well with the country clergy. It 
commonly includes a large proportion of the licensed victualling 
mterest In politics it tends to be identified with the Conservative 
Party Its roots are many and its hold is strong and this sort of 
support of the Church as an institution has to be reckoned with alike 
by her foes and by her friends Ii 1s nct to be merely despised and 
dismissed But clearly it ıs not by such supporters as these that the 
Church can afford to be controlled Waen allis said nothing can make 
this Church public the same thing as the Church laity It is always 
trying to pose as the Church laity, and nowhere more than ın the House 
of Commons But it ıs not the Church laity If we look afield upon 
the non-established Anghcan churches we shall commonly find that 
the universal sense of the fitting, though it may give electoral rights 
to all the baptized. confines representative authority to the communi- 
cants “ In this connection we may remember that it 1s not so very long 
ago srice every member of Parliament had to be a communicant, how- 
ever vicious the system which made himso Certain it 1s that when dis- 
establishment comes our represenzative laity who will be placed in 
authority will have to be communicents. Of these there will be no 
distrust Like their brothers in the Episcopal Church of America, 
they will have their place to fill and they will fill ıt honourably; they 
will have their work to do and they will do ıt well Much ingenuity 
1s daily employed to prove bad feelmg between the clergy and the 
laity of the Church It ıs unavailmg The clergy and the laity of the 
Church of England are as deeply attached to one another as might be 
expected from ther common devotion to the most sacred of causes 
But the Church laity are not the Church public To the Church 
laity, at least ın the twentieth century, an ample share in the control 
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of Church affans will be given as of course but the control of Church 
affairs by the Church public is perilous in the last degree These 
gentlemen, ranged on our side ın the fair weather, are likely to prove 
at all times of crisis the most subtle of our foes Vozla lennem We 
know wheie we are with the political dissenter, but who is to know 
where he is with the Church putlic? These friends of fashion smile 
upon us blandly till we take the smile for granted, and then they 
mvent Kenyon-Slaney clauses, and jump upon us But there are far 
worse possibilities ahead than Kenyon-Slaney clauses Continual 
attempts are made by individual members of Parliament to induce that 
body to assert authority over the Church herself in matters spmıtual 
It seems not improbable that at no distant date some serious assertion 
of the kind will actually be carried through Now whatever may have 
been the case in the past when Parliament under wholly different con- 
ditions sometimes exceeded its rightful bounds, it may be asserted, 
without hesitation, that never agam will the Church suffer spiritual 
usurpation from the Parliament of England, being what it 1s Any 
such usurpation will be met by an absolute refusal to obey on the part 
of at least a large section of Churchmen Then will come one of two 
thmgs Either the new statute will prove a brutum fulmen and will 
be left unenforced till the decent irterval has passed which will admit 
of its removal from the statute book, or else there will be an evil tıme 
of storm and stress, wave upon wave of angry contest and impassioned 
} strife, till Church and State, alke impatient of the bonds which bind 
them to each other, tear those bonds into shreds, and disestablishment 
is reached at last under circumstances of all the least favourable to 
y calm and equitable judgment 
, There are those among us who live ın a fool’s Paradise and think 
) that the time is coming when Home Rule will be granted to the 
“Church They picture to themselves a Church still established and 
endowed, entirely controlled by hez own clergy and laity, with the 
House of Commons standing asice to respectfully register their 
decisions Now the Church public m the House of Commons has no 
more intention of conceding anything of the kind than has Mr Lloyd 
George himself In England there seems to be only one practicable 
mode of escaping from the control of the House of Commons, and that 
1s by disestablishment, 

If this is a just forecast, if disestablishment is in truth the 
necessary prelimmary of spiritual freedom, an obvious conclusion 
follows It 1s that disestablishment is inevitable, and that the only 
question before us is the question whether it shall be sooner or later 
In principle spiritual control by Parliament as it is now constituted 15 
a thing mtolerable The date upon which its imtolerable character 
will first assume such a concrete form as will necessitate revolt is, as 
men speak, a pure matter of accident And this being so, may it not 
be well for Churchmen to look ahead, and rather to choose their own 
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ume for disestablishment than to have ıt forced upon them at a time 
which suits the convenience of ther opponents? Apart from necessity, 
there 1s no doubt much to be said for deferrmg the cataclysm as long 
as may be, as there ıs also much to be said for an early settlement 
Meanwhile, whether it 1s decided to take action at an earlier or at a 
later date, Churchmen would clearly do well to study the problem 
before them, to deliberate and combine with a view to ıt, to formulate 
their programme, to sound their possible allies, to educate public 
opinion, and in short to be ready 

It ıs obvious that the terms of disestablshment must depend in great 
measure on the circumstances which attend its evolution ~ Hitherto it 
has been generally assumed that disestablishment, xf ıt ever came, 
would be forced upon the unwilling Chuzch by her triumphant foes 
Under these circumstances the terms would doubtless be hard But 
if the Church herself were to be a party to the settlement the terms 
should be considerably better The power of the political dissenter, 
which at one time threatened to break down the establishment by 
purely hostile forces, seems for the present to have passed away A 
generation back the lower middle class ruled England To-day the 
operative rules England The percentage of the working classes who 
are definitely religious is not, alas, very large, but it may be said of 
the operative generally that he ıs not hostile to the English Church 
Nor does he want her spoils In the not very distant past the loot of 
a great Church might have proved to him a strong temptation What 
is ıt to him now when by putting anotker penny on the Income Tax 
he can any day raise the national ncom2 by two and a half millions? 


Let it be supposed that the Church herself will one day come forward 


and ask to be allowed to stand alone What will her mdependence 
involve? It will presumably involve (1) Disestablishment, and (2) at 
least some measure of Disendowment As regards (1) Disestablish- 
ment, many Churchmen who have made no special study of the subject 
will be astonished to find how little there is left to disestabhsh and 
how positively helpful the process promises to be. As regards (2) Dıs- 
endowment, the Churchman would hke to keep-all the Church’s pro- 
perty, while the spoiler would like to teke it all away, and the possible 
terms of settlement will presumably have to be found somewhere 
between the two 

First, let disestablishment be considered “Establishment,” says 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “ ples the existence of some definite 
“and distinctive relation between the State and a religious society 
“other than that which is shared in by other societies of the same 
“general character” It is commonly a state of privilege counter- 
balanced by obhgation In the Church of England of the present day 
the obligation 1s made apparent enough; but the privilege requires a 
mucroscope to see it It was not always so The process of disestab- 
hshment has been going on all through the nmeteenth century It 
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began, ın fact, as long ago as the Toleration Act. The steps ın the 
process are as follows — 


1689 Toleration Act. 
1828 Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts 
1829 Catholic Emancipat:on Act 
1836 Marnage and Registration Acts 
1846 Penalties and Disabilities Repeal Act 
1852, 1853, 1857, 1880 Burial Law Amendment Acts 
1854 Oxford University Act 
1855 Liberty of Worship Act 
+ 1856 Cambridge University Act. 
1857 ° Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act 
1858 Admission of Jews to Parhament 
1860 Opening of Grammar Schools to Dissenters ' 
` 1866 Qualification for Offices Act 
1867 Religious Disabilities Removal Act 
1868 Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates 
1869 Grammar Schools Act 
1870 Abolition of University Tests 
1882 Removal of clerical restrictions at Oxford and Cambridge 


In this chain of the abolition of privilege there is httle enough which 
any Churchman would now wish to recall But what of privilege is 
now left? When the Insh Church was disestablished in 1869, and 
the Government had to find something to abolish, the programme fur- 


. mshed by the Act was as follows On and after the rst January, 
` 1871 — 


\ (1) The Church of Ireland should cease to be established by law. 


\ 


(2) Every ecclesiastical corporation, whether sole or aggregate, 
should be dissolved 


(3) The jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts should cease, and 
the ecclesiastical law of Ireland should be repealed 


(4) The Bishops should no longer sit in the House of Lords 


These provisions, and only these, would be applicable in disestab- 
lishing the Church of England That Church should have no great 
difficulty not only m accepting, but in welcoming them all 


(1) The provision that the Church shall cease to be established 
by law ıs merely the note of recitation In effect ıt does 
nothing 


(2) The dissolution of existing corporations, sole and aggregate, 
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1s not only a provision which may be suffered, but it 1s a neces- 
sary condition of that re-arrangement of the property of the 
Church, which is now so imperiously demanded It may be 
assumed that the legislature will permit the Church to re- 
incorporate herself m such modes as may be found desirable 


(3) (a) The coercive jurisdiction of the present ecclesiastical 
courts may well go Purely Church courts would take their 
place, and the secular tribunals would then, as in America 
now, respect their decisions ın matters falling nghtly within 
ther province (¿) The repeal of the old ecclesiastical law 
as part of the law of England ıs hardly matter of regret It 
would render possible that recasting or codification of the law 
ecclesiastical for administration by the Church’s own courts 
which is now so urgently called Zor; 3 and if this ıs well done, 
the gain will be immense 


(4) The loss of the official seats of the Bishops in the House of 
Lords will to many be a matter of real regret But even this 
may prove in the result not to be all loss. 


When, then, disestablishment 1s carefully considered apart from dis- 
endowment, its terrors are but small There would be no formal 
repudiation by the State of the faith of the Church, for there is no 
formal acceptance of it on the Statute book 

But now we come to the crux When disestablishment 1s pressed 
upon the Church by her enemies, what they mainly mean 1s disendow- 
ment, and on the subject of disendowment there is bound to be the 
gravest difference of opmion If disestablishment were forced upon 
us from outside by the opponents of tke Church, the provisions for 
disendowment might approximate to those of the notorious Case for 
Disestablishment, published ın 1884. The precedent of the Church of 
Ireland would supply the framework, but every equitable consideration 
and every fair concession would be thrown to the winds, In England, 
however, it is reasonable to assume that disestablishment, when it does 
come, will assume a character more fevourable to the Church than was 
the case with the Insh measure Ir England the Church ıs still on 
the whole the Church of the people. At least ıt ıs out of all propor- 
tion more important than any one of its rivals 


It 1s necessary to glance at the first pnnciples which are at issue It 
1s perhaps ground academic rather than immediately practical, yet ıt 
supplies the premises of action The political dissenter asserts that 
the property of the Church is and always has been national property 
To the instructed Churchman the cleim appears the merest balderdash 
As Lord Selborne conclusively showed, the various endowments of 
the Church were not national in their anigins, they never at any time 
became national, but remained through all the troubled times of change 
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the property of the local ecclesiastical corporations, and nothing has 
itervened to make them national now Some Churchmen take up 
an extreme position on the opposite side What 1s once given to 
GOD 1s given to GOD for ever no man can take ıt away and no man 
can give it away, without bringing guilt upon his soul But the 
majority are probably content to hold that the good Churchmen of the 
past who gave their benefactions to the Church could give no more 
than was theirs to give, which was perhaps the usufruct of the pro- 
perty for ther own lives together with such rights of devise and 
bequest as the State was prepared to validate In the case of corpora- 
tions the dead hand is not permitted to perpetuate abuse , but given a 
continued need and a nghtful use of the property to meet the need 
the corporation has at any rate a better right to the property than any 
one else, not excluding the nation itself 

Then the Collectivist who 1s more and more to be reckoned with in 
the English electorate has his principles too You cannot better help 
individuals, he says, than by giving them easy access to common rights 
The unskilled labourer’s wage in money will never nse above what will 
just keep him and his family But the State gives him education for 
his children, the Municipality gives him roads, street-lghting, public 
spaces, free branes, museums, the Church gives him common nights 
in her stately temples, and her kindly ministrations, and the employer 
of labour cannot diminish his wage for any of these things Take away 
the means at the disposal of any of these corporations, and, if you 
want to help the individual, you are gomg to work diametrically the 
wrong way You cannot help him more or better than by the nght 
use of the collective means of the State, of the Municipality, and of the 
Church Wherever you have a beneficent corporation at work, do 
nothing to impair its beneficence 

But when we come to a practical settlement all these first principles 
in one direction or 1n another will probably be put inadrawer Nothing 
is more likely to be regarded than precedent and im this matter pre- , 
cedent means the Insh Church Now this ıs unfortunate for the 
Church of England When the Irish Church was disestablished, many 
English Churchmen, the present writer among the number, were con- 
vinced that substantial equity had been attained The Insh Church 
was not the Church of the people In other words, a great Corporation 
had, after a sufficient trial, failed to justify its tenure of the corporate 
property The State may be considered to have stepped m, not 
because the property was more national than other corporate property, 
but because the tenure of all corporate property, since it passes not 
with deaths, must be understood to be subject to State approval But 
whatever principles may be held to underlie the measure, the process of 
disendowment as a matter of fact 1s intelligible enough The State 
took possession of all the ancient endowments, and in partial return 
the State gave the Church the hfe services of a generation of clergy, 
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while compensating al” individuals with vested interests The Church 
was also given half a million of money in leu of modern benefactions 


The property of the Insh Church, according to the report of the 
Royal Commissioners presented to Parliament in 1868, was of the 
nett annual value of.4581,000 This capitalised at 2214 years’ pur- 
chase* would represer:t a capital value of 413,072,500+ Putting aside 
the compensation paid by Government directly to individuals, the sum 
paid over to the Church Body as Commutation Capital was 
47,581,075 8s od Thus it appears, when the half millon for recent 
endowments ıs taken mto account, that not less than eight millions 
of pounds were paid through or to the Church By a skilful financial 
scheme, which 1s an admirable precedent for the Church of England, 
the commutation carital was used as a lever by which gtadually to 
raise a sustentation capital. The dioceses and parishes were assessed 
ın contributions from the first, and so long as the incumbent in each 
case could be paid zrom the commutation capital, the contributions 
assessed could be stared On the Ist January, 190r, the Funds ın the 
hands of the Representation Body were es follows — 


L s d. 
Commutation .. 919,192 5 9 
Parochial Sustentation .. . 4,991,069 0 8 
Episcopal Sustentation . . §61,025 5 4 
Glebes Purchase soe wee) 346,524 9 5 
Miscellaneous Purposes ans 1,351,937 8 6 
Balances due to Parishes. 50,325 I 2 





Total £8,220,073 IO I0 i 


The bulk of this capital has been furnished by voluntary contribu- 
hons, but that they could be so furnished ıs mainly due to the fact 
that the scheme of disestablishment gave to the Church the hfe 
services of a generation of clergy It ıs on the whole true to say that 
the Church has received the value of the £7,581,075 8s od made over 
to her as commutation capital, and if to this ıs added the half millon 
in heu of modern endowments, the Church may be sard to have re- 
ceived eight milhors, or not far ftom two-thirds of the capitalised value 


of her property In addition she was left undisturbed ın the possession 
of the Churches 


Here then ıs scmething to go upon The annual income of the 
Church of England, according to the return of Church Property pre- 
* Capitalisation ıs taken at 22% years’ urchase, bec us t : 
allowed to redeem their tithes at that Falk i E AA E eee 


t I have not referred to the actual figures as they have worked out ın the event 
The Church of Ireland was disestablished on a forecast, as the Church of England 
would be disestablished on a forecast ~ 
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sented to Parliament in August, 1890, and completed ın 1891, 1s given 
m the following figures 


Private 
Ancient Benefactions 
Endowments since 1703. 
£ £ 
I. Archiepiscopal and Episcopal Sees 87,827 11,081 
2 Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 192,460 
3 Ecclestastical Benefices (13,979) < 3,941,057 272,605 
4. Ecclesiastical Commissioners . 1,247,827 
5. Queen Anne’s Bounty ; 700 . 


Total 45,400,171 £284,386 


(It ıs explained that these figures represent the gross ncome) Now 
if this income be capitalised at 2234 years’ purchase the followmg 
results are attained — 


£ 
Capital value of ancient endowments » 123,056,347 
Capital value of Benefactions since 1703 6,398,685 


Total £120,45 5,032 


If the Church were to receive on disestablishment two-thirds of the 
ancient endowments, and the actual value of the recent benefactions, 
Pine figures would work out thus — 


4 
% Capital Value of Ancient Endowments 82,037,505 
Actual Value of Benefactions since 1703 6,398,685 


Total $88,436,250 


It ıs, of course, a seve gua non for Churchmen in England that the 
Church must retain all her official fabrics—that 1s to say, cathedrals, 
churches, parsonages {and other residences), schools, parish rooms, and 
any similar buildings 


It will answer no purpose to go more into detail in this paper What 
has been said 1s enough to show that practical men could approach the 
subject and work out a reasonable result merely from the pomt of view 
of precedent, bearing in mind always that the terms allowed to the 
Church of England must be better than those allowed to the 
Church of Ireland in consideration of the immensely superior position 
which she occupies in the country A simple proposition would be that 
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the Church should retain all fabrics and receive a hundred millions of 
money, all recognised clams to mdividual compensation being made 
legal habilities upon the Church But whatever the settlement which 
might be arrrved at as the result of compromise and concession, gentle- 
men might be left to sort themselves as to prmciples as they pleased 
The political dissenter would be at liberty to regard the payment made 
as a compensation for vested interests, the Churchman would regard 
it as that portion of the Church’s property which he had been able to 
save in the hurly burly, the Collectivist would be glad to feel that 
he was securing the continued usefulness of a beneficent corporation 

We may pause to note with thankfulness that ın all this we have not 
to reckon w:th the greed of the State In the various spolations of 
the Continental Churches, as in the Erghsh spolation under 
Henry VIII and Edward VL, the leading feature has been the deter- 
mation of the seculaz authority to ley violent hands on a valuable 
property Neither the English Government nor the English people 
will in the twentieth century be found eager to rob either the Church 
of England or any other religious body In the march of events the 
time will come when the conditions of the tenure of Church property 
will have to be reviewed, and the English people will then desire not 
spchation but equity 

In any measure of this character reasonable men would exercise great 
care in providing that the surplus funds which may result when the 
measure has been carned through, skould be devoted only to such 
opjects as all good men can recognise as the work of GOD For 
instance, the provision that the surplus should go to form the nucleus 
of a fund for old age pensions to the poor would be a very welcome 
provision, The clergy of GOD’S Church have shared their patrimony’ 
with GOD'S poor many a score of times, and no provision would go 
farther to commend disestablishment to the clergy than would this 


b3 


j 


f 


What 1s most wanted now is perhaps a free discussion amongy 


Churchmen of the possibilities in cetail Laymen who would not hft 
a finger to touch the interests of the clergy may be found of a very 
different mind if the clergy themselves are seen to be willing for the 
change Clergymen who are yearning for the freedom of the Church, 
but who will take no steps which may lead to further calls upon the 
pockets of the faithful laity, will gladly in this matter welcome the 
lead of the laity, 1f they will give ıt 

On every hand we are marking time till the change comes The 
great Church of England can obtain no proper support for her clergy, 
because her laity under present circumstances decline, and shall we 
not say rightly decline, to add to capital endowments Our young men 
are holding back, and will not give their careers to the priesthood of a 
Church of muddle Anarchy has to be suffered, and folly spared, 
because the remedies are worse than the disease Great Churches 
beyond the sea, themselves thnllng with young life, come home to 
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take weary counsel of a mother who 1s venerable and kindly, but bound 
hand and foot with the grave-clothes of the past At home, for a 
population of thirty-two and a half millions m England and Wales 
there are but thirty-five dioceses to compare with the twenty-seven 
which were at work after Henry VIII’s settlement for a population 
of three or four milhons* The Church 1s powerless to legislate with- 
out Parhament and Parlament takes care that she shall not legislate 
with it When shall there be an end? Surely there 1s sometimes 

scope for the faith as well as for the patience of the saints! 


O D WATKINS 


* In France there are 84 dioceses, ın Spain 54, ın Italy 265, ın our own Church 
outside England 116 (1ucluding missionary jurisdictions), and ın the sister Church 
of America 90 


OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


T ıs the custom of the German Emperor to commemorate the 
martial deeds performed by some unit of his army or navy by 

the bestowal of insignia, whereby the memory of the action may live 
ın perpetuity Although the times are not heroic, we ın England, 
with our vast realm of black and white, are never completely at peace 
with all men, there 1s always, somewhere, some savage to subdue, 
some rebel to rebuke, some wrong toavenge Possibly we cannot help 
ıt But Germany is not so fortunate, her savages are not so numerous, 
her rebels not across the seas, her wrongs are not imperial She does 


f 


not get the chances that we do for testing the temper of her bayonets, J 


or the range of her Long Toms And so when the opportunity comes , 
and German marmes and sailors really get something of a powdery 
nature to do, a great deal of noise 1s made in the Fatherland about very 

little action, and the Press point the moral for the navy, singing 

“ Germans to the Front” 

Little did Admural Seymour imagine that his words would become 
historical, or that his simple order to the German contingent during 
the forlorn retreat of the Pekin relief expedition would become a 
watchword in the German Navy and be celebrated on a thousand 
canvasses Andyetitisso A picture representing the incident has 
been bought by the German Emperor, and a thousand copies have 
been ordered for presentation to officers’ mess rooms, private and 
public assembly 100ms and elsewhere, so glorious has the event been 
deemed to be At the same time the Emperor, on his forty-fourth 
birthday, presented HM S J2¢zs with the order pour Ze mérite, which 
she will henceforth fly as a pennon from her poop in commemoration 
of the storming by her crew of the forts at Taku And im the last 
few weeks Germans have been once more very much “to the front,” 
capturing pirates, scuttling revenue cutters, practismg upon Venezuelan . 
forts, and generally enforcing the meaning of the “ mailed fist” as a 


J 
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prelude to business, No very serious damage has been done, and 
doubtless the gunners of the V:meta have profited by the experience. 
What 1s serious in the matter is the listless attitude of the Bntish 
Government ın its dealings with Germany 

For though common action with Germany in Venezuela was, in the 
circumstances, possibly unavoidable—unavoidable inasmuch as both 
countries had debts to collect and wrongs to redress there—unavoid- 
able, too, because at the time when coercive action against President 
Castro was determined upon the German Emperor was the guest of 
King Edward—there can be never a doubt that those responsible for 
binding England to a hard and fast alliance with Germany without 
Positive anterior knowledge of Germany’s claims committed a serious 
political blunder Well may it be doubted whether it was needful to 
co-operate with any foreign Power at all to do what was necessary to 
bring to his senses the moonstruck President of a South American 
Republic more or less perpetually msolvent Co-operation with the 
Powers has always proved to be a questionable boon, leading to 
concerts and condominiums, and issues intermimable About the 
Porte, about Crete, about China the Powers have agreed, in principle 
and on paper But when Russia wishes to send “naked bodies” of 
torpedo craft through the Dardanelles she does so, and the Powers 
signatory to the Treaty controlling those waters make a shift to forget 
all about it When Germany, snugly ensconced in the Yangtse valley 
under the egis of the British fleet. wants a little more security she 
extorts ıt from China, while the Powers look on askance Treaties 
are like Japanese pocket handkerchiefs, very pretty and useful when 
brand new, but very lable to tear Certain, however, it 1s that for an 
Alhance of the nature entered into by Great Britan and Germany 
there was no need whatever, for Alliance 1t 1s, whatever Lord Cranborne 
and the oracle at Berlin may say to the contrary Our ships could 
have done what bombarding was necessary alone; our diplomatists 
have conferred with Mr Bowen or President Castro equally well alone ; 
our prestige before Europe and in the eyes of Americans could have 
stood the test equally well alone—alone we could have exacted 
1etribution Of this who may doubt? Nor would our fnends outre mer 
have talked so gravely of burnishing their arms, had we set about the 
matter quietly ın our own way 

Of course the Government thinks, or says, otherwise But with 
what reason? It ıs true that both England and Germany had 
long contemplated bringing pressure to bear upon President Castro, 
and that we, with or without Germany, should most certamly have 
taken action It ıs likewise obvious that a blockade 4 deux or à 
trots would have been rather an absurd spectacle So, not 
unnaturally, we asked Germany more than a year ago what her 
intentions in the matter were, and received no reply At that time 
Germany thought that she could do without us ın those parts, wished 
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to do without us ın fact, and mobılsed a squadron But at the last 
moment the venture was thought dangerous, the fleet was recalled, 
and Prince Henry went instead Months after further pourparlers took 
place between England and Germany , still nothmg was decided, then, 
finally, while the Emperor was at Sandringham the Aliance was com- 
pleted O world, thy shppery turns! There could have been no 
objection to our agreeing with Germany upon some modus operands, 
diplomatic or military, for the purpose of collecting debts ın Venezuela , 
' just as two creditors may well agree to wait upon a nich client, the 
one to watch the front door, the other the back entrance But never 
would two such men, in ignorance of each other’s claims, swear to sit 
Dama on the portal docrsteps until the debts of both had been fully 
settled Such is not the way of creditors, who are more cunning than 
Governments Yet such is our way First of all we sound Germany, 
very diplomatically, upon the expediency of common action, so that 
we practically solicited the Alliance Then we enter into an Alliance 
without even finding out what Germany’s claims—which are not at all 
similar to our own—were, discover afterwards that they are very 
different, and that we are ranged with Germany 1n lme against American 
opinion, which, not unnaturally, astonished at the sight of England 
alhed with Germany, thinks the Monroe doctrine 1s m danger, and 
immediately takes affront Now we have recently had some singular 
experiences of German fnendship, enough, ıt might be thought, to 
warrant some care bemg taken when next we had to do with her. 
Yet so imphcitly do we trust Germany that we enter blindly ito an 
Allance with her to carry out a rather difficult and unpleasant task, 


which, by the very nature of things, must bring us in more or less y 
opposition to American public opimon It 1s not that we are bound’ 


to the voice of public opmion, but the voice of the New World 1$ 
very important to us , far more important and more dear to us than the 
voice of any other people, being our own mother tongue And he who 
does not feel that 1s no true Englishman What can the Government, 
be thinking of that ıt does not grasp that? Is the retina of its vision 
unpaired that it sees so obliquely? Is ıt spellbound by some mysterious 
telepathic influence of court or of person? Who can say? If it has 
watched 1t must have observed how greatly German ingenuity has 
been exercised of late to cajole the Stars and Stripes , how a systematic 
policy of petits soms and little presents has been inaugurated, how 
keen has been the competition to curry favour at Washmgton Prince 
Henry visits the States, the Emperor's new yacht 1s christened “ Alice 
“ Roosevelt,” a statue of Frederick the Great is sent over as a gift, books 
are presented to the President, interviews are accorded to American 
journalists, who are told that the Emperor admires their fair women, 
the energy and intelligence of the strenuous American, and even the 
journalists themselves receive their meed of praise, greatly to their 
Own surprise and to the surprise of the unimtiated Madness or not, 
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there ıs method im all this, and no one understands what it all means 
better, than the Americans, whose understanding is uncommonly 
shrewd When German efforts were made to discredit Lord 
Pauncefote and a document was published at Berlin of a seemingly 
compromising nature, Americans only smiled, for they knew their man 
They knew, whatever documerts Germany cared to bnng forth to 
prove the contrary, that 1t was England who prevented the European 
Powers from formally requesting the United States not to interfere in 
Cuba, which would have meant war, for America would have fought 
all Europe if she had had to fight for half a century Europe knows 
that now, but she did not at that time, and we prevented her from 
putting ıt to the test Dr Holleben committed a senous mistake, and 
he has had to suffer for it Diplomatists have watched curiously his 
fall, so sudden and precipitate, into neglected obscunty without an 
order or a passing notice of recognition His policy has failed But 
a newcomer, Baron Speck von Sternburg, has risen into the vacated 
place, who, with his American wife, pleasant ways, energy and 
garrulity, is thought to be suited to the post which, to the German 
unacquainted with American democracy, 1s an arduous one 

Baron Sternburg begins a new policy, or, to be more accurate, has 
to perfect and reorganise the old one Much deftness will be necessary 
if he 1s to be successful, for the violence used by the Germans &@ propos 
of the blockade has thrown back the Emperors policy for half a 
decade But that ıs now a closed madent Germans have learnt 
an invaluable lesson, and know now more about Americans and the 
power of public opimion than trey ever did before, and will adapt 
themselves accordingly At this moment official Germany 1s sulky 

d crabbed, for the Monroe doctrme, which Germany does not 
Tonie has trumphed, and American opmion has confounded her 
Germany had thought herself pcpular enough in America and strong 
enough to blast President Castro’s opposition unaided and unchallenged 
Great has been the disappomtment Instead of stepping in and 
sheathing her rapier ın President Castro’s bowels she has had to 
approach him meekly, at our side, and under our protection, which we 
have loyally extended to her Alone she could not have attempted ıt 
Once more we have helped Germany to her rights and stood by her 
manfully in the hour of need To put ıt quite simply, we have given 
our help to Germany, and enabled her to accomplish a task that 
without us she could never have performed without danger of serious 
friction between the German and American peoples We have been 
allied, in fact, with a country that systematically endeavours to alienate 
England from America, and will continue with redoubled energy and 
application this benevolent occupation It ıs supreme folly to think 
otherwise Mr Balfour deplores, rightly, reckless abuse of foreign 
nations, but he burkes the question why we object to be allied with 
Germany, and why especially so in any action that concerns the United 
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States For let us not think that we have pleased Americans On 
the contrary, we who recognise the Monroe doctrine have no plgce in 
an Alhance with a Power that fears and repudiates ıt That is what 
all America ıs now feeling That ıs what the great majority of 
Englishmen feel lhkewise. 

Now naturally the Government has :ts supporters, and two apologists 
have been found to plead for co-operation with Germany, coming 
forward with two articles published in the February number of the 
Empire Review which are worth attending to Complementary to each 
other, the two articles reflect the German official view, the first is 
signed “a Publicist of the school of Bismarck” (which, under the rose 
be it said, looks uncommonly lıke an zxgosé from some member of the 
German Embassy), while the other ıs by “An Englishman ”—both 
articles, curiously enough, being dated the same day The German 
article, in particular, 1s distinguished by clarity, and despite its obvious 
“ semi-official ” (as the Germans would call it) character, 1s very readable 
and instructive Moreover—to those who can read through the lines— 
it proves conclusively a great deal of what it set about so ingeniously: to 
disprove But of that anon 

The Enghshman’s article 1s not clear, nor, to judge by the author's 
knowledge of the German classics, very accurate To deal with him 
first He says readers of Lessing will remember that ın “ Nathan the 
“ Wise ” 1t was the Jew who was “ at-the bottom of every mischief ,” and 
that instead of cherchez le jurf ıt was now cherchez 1 Allemand with 
us Both statements are as accurate as they are ridiculous Lessing’s 
whole life was consumed in fighting against intolerance, and he died, 
persecuted, penniless, Hofvatk that he was, a martyr to his convictions. ve 
The fundamental idea of Nathan ıs to represent the Jew and the Mussul 
man as types of the “highest” man, while the Christian Patnarch 1g 
cruel, ignorant and bigoted It 1s quite false to say that the Jew was. 
at the bottom of every mischief, the Church created the trouble, th 
Jew had to suffer forit Can “ An Englishman ” be ignorant of that , oy 
1s it, as we are inclined to suspect, that he has merely expressed himself 
badly? And as for the jibe cherches l Allemand, why, that 1s the one 
thing everybody ın England ıs trying not to do We really do not 
want him quite so often in the “front.” “Go to,” we may say with 
poor Lessing to our friend the Englishman, “ you bore me” 

Then he informs us that “German rage” agamst England was 
“ short-lived,” and insinuates that ıt has died out. Rage ıs not the 
word Hatred born of envy there was, and 1s, and will continue to’ 
be throughout the length and breadth of Germany, but long before 
the war broke out it had been a latent slumbering passion, and only 
assumed such untoward outward dimensions because England was 
fettered in South Afnca, and could be abused with impunity Next 
we are told that football, tennis and hockey, swimming and bathing in 
fresh and salt water and summer visits to the seaside, are becoming 
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popular recreations in Germany ın imitation of the English which 
sounds very pleasant, and we are glad to hear ıt But what in the 
world has that to do with the political aztıtude of one nation to another? 
With far more reason should we then lean upon Frenchmen with their 
Trouvilles and Dieppes and other delightful watering places who play 
tennis and football more often and just as well as the Germans- have 
five o’clockies and brandies and sodas, dress for dinner and for the 
theatre, and in Paris look so like Englishmen that it 1s difficult to 
distinguish them Many people are very fond of caviare, but they do 
not for that reason necessarily love Russians This sort of argument 
1s really puerile, and must be extremely offensive to Germans, who are 
‘admirable dialecticians But what does our Englishman mean? A 
little afterwards he tells us that the German Army is full of praise of 
Tommy “ marching like Blucher to certain death.” Doubtless Germans 
admured the mad bravery of our officers, the dogged patience of our 
men, butit really would not matter much if they.did not At any rate, 
Count von Bulow, on a memorable occasion, found nothing to say 
against the calummes hurled ın Germany for two years upon the whole 
Bntish Army And for one stcry of the sort narrated by an Enghsh- 
man, a hundred might be cited to the contrary Hereisone “ When 
“ our fleet is a little stronger,” once said a German officer at a tea-party 
to an Enghsh lady, “we shall come over some night and take you all 
“by surprise, but I hope when you see me over there you will give me 
“your hand, and say Good-morning” And this sort of talk 1s common 
among young German officers, who regard the Bntish Army as hardly 
a serious institution, and entertain grave doubts as to the efficiency of 


\ our Navy As for our Enghshman’s namby-pamby plea that the 


\ “sting” of Kiphng’s “Rowers” lay ın its “mean return” for the 
\ telegram of sympathy which the Emperor sent him some years ago 
‘when the poet lay upon a sick-bed, well, that, as Kipling would say, 
as another story” Kipling was no more bound to the Emperor by 
that telegram than was the Emperor to President Kruger by the 
telegram of 96 Atrociously bad as the rhyming of the “ Rowers ” 1s, 
there was nothing so very insulting ın the text There 1s nothing dis- 
respectful ın the word “Goth,” any more than there 1s in the word 
“ Gaul” or “ Saxon”, for Germans are Goths—witness the great Gothic 
monument at Cologne—and :f exception 1s taken in Berlin to the poetic 
license contained ın the appelletion Hun, ıt should not be forgotten 
that the Emperor only very receatly admonished his marines to disport 
themselves hke Huns in China, and that all Germany rang for many 
months with the exciting revelations of the Hun letters, whence doubt- 
less Kipling drew his inspiration It was certainly foolish of our Indian 
bard, but after all, Kipling 1s a very good judge of English, and, being 
an Englishman, 1s alone responsible for his words and acts We may 
condemn the verses, but we cannot put a muzzle upon our poets when 
they forget themselves as they do in some parts of Europe, or shoot 
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them as Napoleon used to do, or mulct them for Zése something or 
other, as would be the case in Prussia. But this again, we may remind 
“an Englishman” has not the slightest political significance” Our 
“Englishman ” is most misleading 

After stating that the Berlin correspondent of the Times suffers from 
a “monomania of strange delusions,” whatever that may mean, “an 
“Englishman” talks about a “Crusade” against the Germans, and 
rightly, if such a thing exists, deplores the fact But ıs there any such 
thing? Is not the Crusade rather the expression of enlightened public 
opinion on a question of national policy? No sensibie Englishman can 
desire to abuse the Germans, whose genius and vitality everybody who 
knows anything about the nation must honour and admire There 
should be no confusion in the matter. It is not the Germans that we 
dishke , It ıs co-operation with Germany that 1s dishked, because 
co-operation with Germany must always be a _ one-sided 
bargain; for Germany can never help us If we then object to an 
Alliance with. Germany, -t ıs because we too desire a “ healthy, selfish 
“policy,” giving nothing but in exchange, exchanging nothing but in 
strict parity of interests The two things are quite different. 

Wary and elliptical as our “ Englishman ” 1s ın his statement of facts, 
he occasionally becomes assertive, and when he does so, occasionally 
errs On the last page of his article he makes a very misleading and 
gross misstatement of facı He ıs speaking of the Dardanelles Itis not 
fair, he urges, to abuse Germany for refusing to join the paper protest 
against Russia, for “ one can conceive that the German Government 1s 
“ just now rather upset at the attitude of the British public over the co- 
“operation of the two countries agaist Venezuela,” and naturally, he 
continues, “Germany did not wish to offend Russia.” Now this state- 


ment 1s as erroneous as it 1s inexcusable Ether he knows his facts, or, 


he does not, and if he does not, he should not wnte about them, Our 
“Englishman” represents the German Government as having declined 
to jom the paper protest because of the outcry raised in England 
against common action with Germany in Venezuela, which ıs entirely 
untrue This ıs what happened. Long before common action agaist 
Venezuela was decided upon, the Brizish Government sounded 
Germany on the Dardanelles question, asked her, mformally, before 
the Emperor visited the King in England, whether she would jom in a 
protest against the passage of Russian torpedo-boats through the 
Straits, which Germany (of course) declined to do—declined, not 
because of the attitude of England about Venezuela, which at that 
time nobody knew anything about, but from purely traditional motives 
of policy towards Russia, with whom she could not place herself in 
opposition without breaking the cardinal principle of the nation’s policy, 
and rousing the serious displeasure of the whole German people So 
that here we find “an Englishman” utterly wrong mn his facts, vaguely 
indulging ın speculative conclusions, and deliberately ‘setting up a plea, 
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false and misleading, on behalf of Germany for an act that needed no 
whitewashing at all, and which no one, outside the British Cabinet, 
would ever think of abusing her for, or asking her to perform Truly a 
marvellous advocate! Germany’s refusal to sign the paper protest had 
nothing to do with the Venezuelaa question, directly or indirectly , to 
mix up the two things together 1s like confusing cause with effect, it 1s 
preposterous If there ıs anything noteworthy in connection with the 
two incidents, ıt ıs this that we entered into the Venezuelan Alliance 
with Germany after her refusal to jcm the protest had been given, 
that, therefore, in approved governmental fashion we helped Germany 
shortly after she had declined to help us—but of this “an Englishman” 
Knows nothing He knows nothing o? Germany’s duplicity during the 
Fashoda crisis, towards Lord Patncefote, about the Yangtse agree- 
ment, or in Shanghai, he strikes such soft dulcimer notes that it 1s 
difficult to be angry with him, so gently does he plead But it 1s 
nothing more than a plea Before the beadroll of facts such a matter 
can avail nothing 

Far more interesting 1s the German article, which 1s really German 
It opens with a capital story about the properties of an “ English 
“saddle” made in Germany, and then proceeds to business The 
writer explains why Germany can never enter into an Alliance with 
England He poses the question Can the first army of the world 
ever be allied for offensive and defensive purposes with the “ first 
“fleet ”—which last two words the wnter unnecessarily, but highly 
characteristically of German opinion, Dut in quotation marks Observe 


_ the answer — 
Can the changes ın cabinets and the changes ın parlamentary 
\ majorities in England give a permanent guarantee for such an 
| aliance? And what should Germany give ın return? Should she 


\ adopt a particular attitude towards Russia, if Russia were to come to 
loggerheads with England in Asia or in the Near East? This would 

| be tantamount to a war on two fronts for us, and, if we include the 
sea, it would be one on three f-onts at the moment when all the 
forces of England were occupied in Asia or in the Mediterranean, 
not to speak of Africa, for we should then be unable to count on 
England ın the North Seas. . Germany’s policy, if ıt 1s to be 
prudent, must avoid unnecessarily hezarding the existence of what 
has been acquired after great sacrifices 


The answer ıs, No The first army cannot be allied with the “ first 
“ fleet "except of course against republics, such as Venezuela But 
what an admirably clear statement of the position, and how much our 
Government might learn by a perusal of it! More than that no 
publicist in England has ever pleaded for There can be no alliance 
with Germany because of Russia and the Dual Alhance Then there 
must be no leaning upon Germany aga.nst Russia, which is the policy 
that the Government still fatuously and ignomimiously pursues 
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Of course we learn that Germany has not the slightest desire to 
ıncrease her frontiers, nor, ın the Far East, seeks more than an open 
market for her trade Humbly she seeks a place “ım the sun” so as 
not to be left out ın the cold But will this statement bear the hght of 
scrutiny? Against it is the utopia of the Pan-Germanic league, the 
inevitable development of German trade seeking, with or without thes 
flag, new markets and new shores, the natural growth and fusion of 
all German speaking peoples into a homogeneous ethnological whole, 
and the great swell over Ecrope of German energy, thought, science 
and method, which all make for expansion True, a greater Germany 
1s still but a dream But when Remus jumped over the wall, Rome 
was a small place, so, toc, was our little kingdom in the days bf 
Robin Hood Often enough has the German Press offered the growing 
German fleet to France, to Russia, to help smash the foe, nay, it has 
even offered ıt to America, but as yet with small success Though the 
expansion of Germany will not take place so quickly as many Pan- 
Germans expect, ıt ıs very probable that something in the nature of a 
German Federated Empire may be seen, just as it 1s very natural that 
English speaking peoples should rally-under one flag m the final 
moment of danger The Pan-Germans are inconvenient to the German 
Government just now, but the hne that divides them ıs only one of 
proportion. The Pan-Germans anticipate, see Germany through a 
telescope, the Government uses opera-glasses, sees only the present 
Some day the focus may be adjusted for both sights 


_ Then the writer attacks the Tres, the “leading” journal (again 


im inverted commas), for publishing untruths about Germany, and 
explains Germany’s attitude during the recent Shanghai incident, 
which he insists was not unfriendly But he does not explain how it’ 
came about that we used such unusually strong language to Germany 
about the matter (v:e the Blue Book) :f it was so harmless and 
friendly, or why we informed Germany that we did not recognise 
Germany's third condition for the evacuation of Shanghai, or how it 1s 
that Germany, who has an agreement with us in that sphere, distrusts 
us so profoundly as to extort from China, behind our back, a special 
agreement aimed, on the very face of it, at the interests of Great: 
Britain He says, “as far as is known” England has given her assent 
“for the present ” to Germany’s thi-d condition But have we? Have 
we not rather—and our German “ Publicist ” must be aware of the fact 
—-declined to recognise the clause which can mean nothing than that 
Germany has so little fath m our loyalty towards her as to deem ıt 
necessary to have a second string to her bow in case we should play her 
false The agreement unquestionably ıs in the possession of Germany 
at this moment on exquisite Chinese silk, but its value 1s very “ papery,” 
nor can it be saic that the deal was very honest or expressive of 
friendship 


In a German article the word “ psychological ” 1s sure to find a place 
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It does so ın this one For the wniter regards it as a “ psychological 
“phenomenon” that “animosity towards Germany is flaming up in 
“England at the very moment when German sympathy for the Boers 
“has long been extinct” In truth German sympathy for the Boers 
has long been extinct The outburst of Anglophobia throughout 
Germany was not, as has often been explained, a product of the war, 
however much the war fanned t Were England at war to-morrow 
with any Power likely to occupy her for any length of time, the 
“phenomenon” would be repeated, and the German Press would 
immediately become as hostile again to England as ıt has suddenly 
become passive, because the lon 1s no longer caged Germans at first 
thought, and finally hoped, that the Boers would be victonous, not 
because they cared much about zhe Boers—though undoubtedly the 
women of Germany, misled by the telegram of ’96 and incensed by the 
pictures and reports of Enghsh barbarity, deeply sympathised with Mr 
Kruger—but because they desired to see England humihated and her 
colonial power destroyed “ Why,” once asked the Emperor of the late 
Dr Siemens, “are my subjects so anti-Englsh?” “ Because,” was the 











een a Boer, or studied the South African problem, and m no country 
Europe do the women—Schopenhauer’s Serus Seguzor—know or 
e less about politics than in the Fatherland, where man, not to speak 
£ Nietzsche’s “upperman,” is the spirit that rules No one who has 
lived or travelled much in Germany can deny this, or deny that in 
their hearts Germans rejoiced at cur discomfitures during the war in 
that carping spirit of zerízus gaudens, so characteristic of the people, 
\ which Lessing and Heine and Baron Stem and Bismarck so bitterly 
? deplored That feeling 1s not extinct It hes dormant lke some 
\ subterranean mine , it could be touched to-morrow Nor is there any 
ummediate prospect that this latent hostility to England, mnate among 
dhe people, is hkely to subside 
‘But what more scathing judgment upon the Government can be 
found than m the writer’s very just reproach that ıt 1s not fair of the 
English Press to attack Germany for not having jomed England’s paper 
protest against the passage through the Dardanelles of “unarmed” 
Russian torpedo boats! In the case of the Dardanelles, he says, 
“ Germany has no interest ın the fact, England required a quarter of a 
“ year to think over her protest” Why then, he pathetically exclaims, 
do “ certain English journals continually shower us with unkindnesses ” 
(evidently a bad translation, he means shower unkindnesses upon us) 
“and bear us ilwill because we did not associate ourselves with 
“England’s paper protest?” Quite so, Herr Graf It was most 
unreasonable, impolitic, and stupid cf us But unfortunately Lord 
Lansdowne, probably thinking more of the letter of the treaty than of 
“the interest ın the fact,” did not see it ın that light, and so put the 
vexatious question to Germany, who naturally returned a negative 
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ejoinder, “ German women ate all Zor the Boers” And yet few had ever . 
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answer But, “um Himmel’s Willen,” why do we do such thmgs? 
How can it be still possible for an Enghsh statesman to expect 
Germany to act with England upon any occasion, or at any time, 1n 
opposition to Russia? Do we not know that Europe regards the 
whole treaty in regard to the Black Sea as an anachronism, has long 
decided to leave Russia to do what she likes im those waters, and to 
leave England to murmur, if she pleases? But to ask Germany to 
sign a paper protest against Russia, friendly relations with whom it 1s 
the pith and root of her policy to maintain, ıs midsummer madness 
It places the Wilhelmstrasse ın an awkward position, for 1t must refuse, 
and, when it ıs found out, our Foreign Minister too, for he cannot 
possibly justify the act How, if we desire to be friends with Germany, 
can we be so1f we pester her with such absurd demands? Obviously 
it was a faux pas on our part, and the only excuse ıs that Lord 
Lansdowne, ın his heart of hearts, ıs a Germanophobe 

In sum the “sem1-oficial” publiast desires no alliance but simply 
this, that “a spint of friendship ” should prevail between the land rats 
' (his own words) of the two countries—which wish we heartily 
reciprocate There is no great harm done if Mr Brodrick accepts a 
Prussian order, nor 1s there much to be complained of if the land rats 
of the two countries, instead of tweaking each other’s tails, should sit 
up upon their hind legs, and rub noses and moustachios together 
Wetbob, drybob, soldier, sailor, they can very well be friends on a 
good shake-hands footing More than that they need not be, and 
probably they never will be Weare not going io war with Germany, / 
who without her thirty odd battleships will certamly not be so venture- / 
some as to pick a quarrel with us The surpnse visit to our shores of } 
our friend the German officer we may wait for placidly Probably ‘ 
too, when he gets older, he will perceive some of the difficulties , 
connected with the invasion, and visit us, more profitably to himself, » 
asacivihan Hewill be welcome The German brain 1s a great asset’ 
in the world Let us admire it for what it gives us But politically let 
us beware of Germany On few parts of the globe can she be of much 
use to us, whereas we are almost everywhere of great use to her Tull 
her fleet ıs ready Germany cannot do without us And when it is 
ready she may “do for us” This let us know Germany will, can, 
never help us ın any way against Russia, who controls, as ıt were, her / 
every move If we cannot come to terms with Russia we must rely 
upon ourselves, that 1s upon our fleet, which must be invincible But 
on Germany there cen be noreliance She will often enough cross our 
path, and, maybe, we shall often enough jog along by the side of her 
Her star 1s m the ascendant, ın point of aggregate intelligence she 1s 
the most vital nation of the world, she 1s ambitious, envious and 
overbearing She is still in many ways half a century behind us A 
study of inner Germany reveals a picture of extraordinary bnilhancy, 
intellect, power and endeavour compressed into a massive medieval!’ 
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frame which seems strangely out of place and impairs the hght But 
in time the light will come, and Germans will be free men We have 
much to learn from them even now, and have no reason to abuse them. 
When the “rash humour” is upon her people we can bear with it 
Politically ıt 1s otherwise Germany has nothing to give us, we can 
give her all Her fate hes largely m our destiny 


PATRIAE QUIS EXUL 


DEUTSCHE CHANSONS. 








HE two words Deutsche and Chansons make a strange combina- 
tion Evidently, there ıs an effort to produce something new, 
composed of two contradictory elements, or purely literary experi- 
ments, made in Bern The author of the ideais Herr O J Bierbaum: 
while Herr Ernest Wolzogen 1s busy trying to realise ıt Assisted b 
some literary men and artists, they give performances in the style 
the shows called Varzéré, but of a higher character than have hither! 
been attempted They set out to give entertainments which shall 
artistic as well as amusing That which until now has been a means 
of mere enjoyment for idle and holiday people, ıs to serve also zsthetic 
ends, or, to use more or less the words of the reformers themselves, they 
propose to make of the temple of the frivolous muse an esthetic 
imstitution, even if ıt be impossible to make ıt serve solely a moral 
purpose 

“Children, stop playing, for you play badly,” say Herr Bierbaum 
and his comrades to the public “ You spend your evenings ın so-called 
“ Cafés-chantants,” he rightly says, ın the preface to the booklet called 
“ Deutsche Chansons,” “ where there has hitherto ruled roke Unkunst” 
A remedy must be found for the evil The simplest way would be 
to abolish such theatres, but Herr Bierbaum does not wish to be so 
radical as that Such theatres, in his opimion, are a product of moden 
culture, like the telephone and the electric railway “The modern 
“man,” says he, “possesses Varzété Nerven He has lost the capacity 
“of sitting for three hours in a theatre and listening attentively to one 
“and the same piece, he needs variété” 

Herr Bierbaum is one of the quamtest of modernists Very often, 
notwithstanding his affectations, he betrays in his work much of simple 
sentiment and even humour, tinted a httle with the student’s colours 
In this as well as in other things he ıs much like the writer Hartleben, 
whom he purposely imitates He possesses even a little of that quality, 
no longer ın fashion, called common sense It was a very clever pre- 
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text that he found for throwing off the dignified gown of the poet, m 
which he had long felt uncomfo-table, and writing instead those frohc- 
some trifles in rhyme, which he and his comrades euphemuistically call 
lyric poetry What he says in his preface—wnitten with the daring of a 
brilhant feuzlletontste—as nght in many ways, although somewhat 
exaggerated and artificial The so-called variety theatre, where art 
1s scattered about as if in a thcusand little particles, where drama is 
broken up into short fragments and fugitive pictures, where long airs 
are exchanged for light songs with frisky rhythms, ghttering and 
fascinating hke many-coloured butterflles—such a variety stage is to 
be found to-day im all large centres of culture, and 1s the natural result 
of that culture “Vanety” rises everywhere where the people have 
no time Then the nerves, tired by the continual struggle for hfe, 
quiver even after the work 1s dore Men who are accustomed to pass 
in thought continually from one subject to another, hurried on by the 
general movement around them—by that strangely complex machinery 
of life, which they have made themselves, but to which they have 
unconsciously become slaves—are not disposed for rest or for any 
ntertainment requiring a certan amount of concentration of mmd 
ind sentiment The modern man considers esthetic pleasure the 
ardest of all the work of the day, and there are more and 
ore of such people every day, they are weaker, nervously and 
hysically, and in most cases morally as well, they suffer on 
account of the drawbacks of modern social conditions, for which they 
are themselves responsible Thev know everything, except the word 
“stop” Rest does not exist for them any more than it exists for a 
clock To them apply Tolstoy's memorable words in his pamphlet 
| “ About Idleness,” where he says “Stop, for God’s sake; stop and 
` “think You have no time? You build the Panama Canal, 
“ you hasten to the office, you to the shop You have not time 
“to think, to look behind you, to ask what for? Whereto? Where 
< from? to think over more important things than all these 
“petty affairs of yours ” Thus speaks Tolstoy But unfortu- 
nately, there are but few Tolstoys, men of genius, great thinkers, great 
artists and poets The great men rise so high above their times, 
above the bustle and noise, that the sound of the modern nervous life 
does not reach them Looking into the distance, into the future, they 
can reason, they can speak as they thmk 
Bierbaum and his like are not counted amongst the giants, they do 
not assert any claim to the heights They are “true children of the 
“century,” and they assure us with a childish simplicity that they are 
therefore prevented from becoming and being called poets A poet 
by the grace of God, a true poet, almost always stands in opposition 
to the people who surround him, he ıs quite different from his fellow 
men, and if he ıs not as the others, he is certainly not weaker, but 
stronger And because of that they hate him, just as in a blind asylum 
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the blind men hate one who looks out on the world at least with one 
eye Such men as Bierbaum, Dehmel and others are struck by the 
disease of the century, and they take advantage of that disease, they 
hike ıt and make of ıt a foundation for their art 

But this art, propagated by a few Berliners, came forth not from 
them only, ıt was onginated a long time ago, not in Berlin, not in 
Germany, but ın France, and especially in Paris Henceforth the noun 
Chanson 1s to be attached to the adjective Deutsch It would have 
been easy to translate Chanson into Lied. But the reformers wanted 
something quite different In the modern Pausan vernacular there 
exists the word Ze Zzed, taken from the German, and meaning ironically 
a sentimental, moonlight love song Such a song, the Lzed, flourishes 
in Germany One cannot wonder that Wolzogen, arranging his 
reformed variety theatre—which he first called Uederbrett/, and then, 
following Bierbaum’s advice, changed into Buntes Theater—deter-' 
mined to throw away all the stuff that had been sung in such German 
theatres, for the German Tzngle-tangle 1s the most stupid performance 
under the sun, half the songs sung on such stages are fearfully tediou 
and fulsome, while the other half are mean and empty and very ofte. 
vulgar In the first category one cannot help mentioning the patnot 
songs, which flourish in Vienna, they are quite incomprehensible t 
foreigner, not because of their contents, which are just too simple, 
for the dialect, to which one may get accustomed, but for the enthusiasE* 
which they arouse in the listeners That St Stephen’s Church 1s 
beautiful, that the Prater is charming, that the Viennese cabman has 
good horses—one may agree in that without any hesitation, but ıt 1s 
difficult, almost ımpossıble, to comprehend the paroxysms of enthusiasm 
aroused amongst the Viennese by the same commonplace things 
glorified in songs, repeated several thousands of times every year wit i 
but httle variation It ıs true that as a whole the music is not 
déstitute of a pecuhar charm, but how httle variety there 1s and what 
an amount of false sentimentality of nauseating sweetness! And then, 
those songs are so drawn out with exaggerated sentimentality in’ a 
mocking rhyme, that m hedring the smgers and musicians, and often 
the voices of the public accompanying them, most of them drunk with 
beer, tunes and words, rapping the tables with forks and knives and 
wagging their heads in time to the music—one gets the impression of a 
kind of collective madness, of some strange epidemic of the ear and 
eye, that sezes the masses Such 1s the Viennese, serious, sentimental 
Lied It makes havoc also outside of Vienna, but not to such a degree 
To the same category belong the commonplace and tedious songs f 
about love, nightingales and Sprmg, ın which the German variety stage 
is never lackmg The second category ıs almost worse, to this belong ` | 
songs full of unsavoury jokes, the theme of which 1s usually the same, 
the word kadett 1s rhymed with zett or adrett, resch with fesch, Made 
with Kade, etc. A bad mother-in-law, a powdered old coquette and ' 
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a dandy—or as they call ıt Gzger/—with a monocle, such are more 
or less the characters who sing couplets, not to mention low and not 
very, original erotic ideas, which furmsh the singers with oppor- 
tunities of showing their not always small feet and black stockings 
Then the programme of the German “ vanété ” 1s very little of it really 
German, the stage of Bretti 1s not lacking in French, English, 
American and Hungarian singers, hitherto there has been no question 
of art init, “variété” has nothing in common with the peculiarities 
of the German spit, and there 1s no national tradition in that respect 
If the “ variété” exists in Germany it ıs because the universal culture 
puts everything on one level, grafting the same needs and propensi- 
, ties on all so-called civilised pecples The German could live happily 
and joyfully without any reform in the “ variété,” for the thing ıs not 
as vital to him as it 1s for instance in France, where the chanson has 
its glorious past, where it blossoms without anybody's help, growing 
out of the Pansian life At any rate, reform could not be introduced 
there with open force, by a handful of artists and literati, for song, 
like language, grows amongst zhe people and through the people, 
slowly and imperceptibly 
At any rate, these efforts of a handful of German Schongezster are 
not without a certain importance, and being very characteristic they will 
one day be mvestigated by some serious student of the history of 
German culture 
Wolzogen’s theatre has already existed for some tıme The charm, 
of novelty attracts the public, they talk a great deal about the actors, 
for “ Ueberbrettl” possesses a good original actress and singer in 
Fraulein Bradsky and a very intelligent comic actor in Herr Koppel 
Then Wolzogen, the director, is an excellent interpreter of his own 
| songs Besides, the theatre has its own composer, Herr Oskar Strauss, 
i whose light, melodious, and often original compositions contribute very 
` much to the success of the house But what about the songs and 
\ those who write them? 
~, A booklet called “ Deutsche Chansons (Brettl-Lieder) von Bierbaum, 
<S Dehmel, etc,” contains the songs wricten for the new Vaniété, and 
some of them—as for instance, Der lustizge Ehemann, by Bierbaum— 
have become very popular in Germany According to Bierbaum the 
chanson must satisfy two conditions, the author msisted on these 
conditions because ıt seems he was afraid that the new “ Brettl” would 
be too literary The first condition naturally is that the song must 
be good for singing, the second, that it must entertan the public 
Consequently the question is not so muca of art as of artistic industry. 
A chair, besides being beautifully carved, must have a comfortable seat ; 
a chanson must not only be a masterpiece, but also must amuse the 
people “Applied lyrical poetry,’—-such is the description given by 
Bierbaum, Wolzogen, and other fourders of Ueberérettl, of their work. 
Let us look more closely at this applied lyrical poetry We read the 
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hterary productions of Wolzogen, Dehmel, Holz, Lihencron, and 
Gustav Falke ,—all these names are well-known in the modern German 
Parnassus, not counting Bierbaum himself In addition, there are 
three very young poets among whom Finckh reminds us very much of 
the French poets, though he is not lacking in a certain individuality 

The best, as having the character of chansons—perhaps the only 
good ones—are the songs of Gustav Falke, Bierbaum, and Wolzogen, 
and Dze Mustk kommz, by Lihencron, the rest, for instance some 
songs by Wedekind, notwithstanding a certam hterary value, do not 
deserve the name of chansons even with the epithet deutsch Ehemann, 
of Bierbaum, aheady mentioned, has much charm, it 1s very melodious 
and agreeable nonsense, good for making the respectable public merry, 
Besides, it 1s characteristically German, amusingly stiff, notwithstand- 
ing the whirling of a husband and wife round and round wee ern Pfau 
In a French chanson the dancers would be a couple of lovers Here, 
with a touch of Philistinsm, husband and wife enjoy themselves and 
are very, very happy, they do not care about the world 


Die Welt die ist da draussen wo, 
Mag auf dem Kopf sie stehen! 


One can imagine oneself the husband, comically pompous in hi 
matrimonial pride, executing with grandezza his pas, and singing — 


Ringel rıngel rosenkranz 

Ich tanz’ mit meiner Frau, 

Wir tanzen um den Rosenbusch 
Kling klang gloribusch 

Ich dreh mich wie ein Pfau. 


If a chanson destitute entirely of “ deeper thought” meets with such - 
success in Germany that it 15 sung everywhere, it must be by reason 
of its phonetic qualities All these rvengel rıngel and kling klang 
glorzbusch are as successful in Brettl as the best jokes One must 
not forget what an influence such sensual factors as the rhythm 
and the sound of the words have on the stage of the variety theatre 
It would be @ ġropos to remark here that all these half words, or rather 
exclamations and ornaments of human speech, are characteristic of the 
songs of every nation Let us mention only the Zou dou luire and 
mironton mirontan found in old French songs No wonder then that 
the Berlin reformers deliberately making up popular songs take these 
primitive elements of human speech, these sonorous Naturlaute, which 
seem not to admit of any reform Besides his Ehemann, another 
song, Rosen, written by the same author, has become very popular By 
means of rhythm, by a series of musical phrases and peculiarly sound- 
mg words, the author very cleverly paints a young girl, who asks her 
mother What are the roses for? And then, when she grows up, she 
asks in the same way What are young girls for? There ıs, however, 
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«n this a certam amount of affectation More natural and fresher 1s 
his Schlagende Herzen, m which the continually repeated line 
° Kling klang schlug ıhm das Herz, : 
produces a very warm and lively effect m a Spring picture with the 
finale of love To the same category belong Mittagessen and Marka- 
ferlzed—a ditty full of simple sentiment and youthful joy 
There aie plenty of sounds and voices m Lilencron’s poetry, but 
one cannot call it chanson He ıs a poet witha telegraphic style In 
his songs the words fall hke the strokes of a hammer, and every stroke 
arouses the impression of a certam phenomenon of life Then these 
bright points and spots blend in the mind of the reader into a strange 
plastic totahty The style remmds one of the technique of the 
painters whose pictures, when looked at from near at hand, seem very 
strange The same impression of strangeness marks Luhencron’s 
poetry if one attends to every sentence and line Notwithstanding his 
fancy and blustering joyfulness, this poet has written some very fine 
poems, but as a ckanson the best has already been mentioned—Dze 
ustk kommi, in which there is plenty of life, sound and hght If it 
s possible to make with words an acoustic and optic impiession such 
1s made by military music passing ın the street, then the poet has 
ceeded entirely, for one can almost see the soldiers passing and hear 
e band We see den Herrn Hauptmann, we hear drums and 
mpets, and we see d:e schonen Madchen looking through the 
windows at the soldiers, and there resounds the A/zng, kling bumbum 
of instruments, till all passes away, changes into a shght noise, a 
whisper, and then all is quet. 


Klingling, tschingtsching und Paukenkrach, 
Noch aus der Ferne tont es schwach 

Ganz leise bumbum bumbum tsching, 

Zog da ein bunter Schmetterling, 
Tchingtsching bum, um die Ecke 









alke also carries us away by his rhythm in the Nacht Wandler, in 

ch there ıs so much hfe and foam:ng cheerfulness that any cleverly 

osed music for these frolicsome words will enrapture the 

ners, and the whole will make the impression of a glass of sparkling 

champagne Then Falke also is too subtle for the senses and brain 
of a café chantant public His Junker Uebermut and Jungfer 
Zuchiiglich are too good for such a place But his Zwanzzg Mark, 
beginning by 


Herr Wirt, heut hab 1ch zwet Zehner in Sack, 
Dafur kann ich den Konig nicht kaufen’ 

Und konnt ich ihn kaufen, zwe1 Zehner in Sack, 
Den Konig mit Krone, und Orden und Frack, 
Ich lachte und less thn laufen . 
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makes the audience laugh heartily because of its innocent wantonness 

the listeners do not thmk of the sense of the words, but simpl 

enjoy them, and this ıs the second szwe gud non The public enjo 

when they laugh, and it 1s well known that not everything 1s witt 

and good at which the public laugh Then one cannot deny that ıt 1 

not the laughter alone that makes the people enjoy themselves in < 
café concert They seek here above all excitement of the nerves, anc 
they are afraid of and would not tolerate anything that required con- 
centration or long attention in one d:rection They accept some serious 
and even sad and tragic effects, provided they are glaring and produce 
the same strong, sudden impression as a white electric light, passionate, 
rhythmical, unrestful music and the movements of beautiful dancers, 
the shining of their eyes, and the intoxication of perfumes and flowers 
What tragic songs Yvette Guilbert sings in the vanété—to mention 
only Le parn volé, where a powerful social drama 1s concentrated mto 
a few short stanzas The Berliner troubadours try the same effect 
Frank Wedekind attempted to present a psychological tragedy in a 
few dry verses, written in a newspaper style, but he failed, and there 
not an artist in Germany who could move anybody with his songs 
there ıs one song called Der Tantenmérder, that sounds like Dostoy 
sky’s trivial parody of Raskolmikofi. It ends with a sentime 
apostrophe to the judges ~ 











Ich hab’ meine Tante geschlachtet, 
Meine Tante war alt und schwach, 

Ihr aber o Richte-: Ihr trachtet 

Meiner bluhenden Jugend-Jugend nach 


In another “ Brigitte B” Qt sounds like a cutting from a sensationa 


journal), having fallen in love with a worthless man, let him into th 
shop ın which she ıs employed and 


Sofort liess er sich alles zeigen 
Den Schre:btisch und den Kassenschrank 


Having stolen everything that he could, ne has, of course, disappe 
The rest one reads the third day ın the newspapers 

In all this there 1s a certain ironical note , sometimes it is sentım 
sometimes sad and moving, but all that ıs so completely drow 
the music and the surroundings of the Brettl, that what seemed toast] 
poets original and effective when they were wnting it, only surjuoo 
and looks ridiculous on the stage ‘yy 

I have mentioned only a few song-writers and made but few qué, 
tions, I would rather not mention all, for there are plenty of commot 
place and martistic songs which will not contribute to that elevatio 
of the Brettl which was the aim of the Berlin reformers To the 
belongs Wolzogen himself, and he 1s too experienced to write anything 
that would be not really theatrical But while in his literary jests, if I may 
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so call them, there is plenty of freshness and of temperanient, on the 
other hand his themes and form do not differ much from what has 
hithesto prevailed, and they prove, guod non erat demonstrandum, that 
only the old jokes and methods appear on the stage of the variety 
theatre 

In other writers, especially young literati, such as Finckh, Heymel, 
etc, one can see nothing but imitation of the French, sometimes even 
the verses are filled up with long French sentences, not to speak of 
such purely French names as Marlette, Dorlille, Adèle, etc One does 
not know whether to call them Ze lied allemand or das deutsche 
chanson 

The movement of which I have spoken in this paper has produced 
a kind of Franco-German alliance in songs That would be at least 
one success 1f there were no others Music works miracles, who knows 
but ıt may prove stronger than the memory of 1870? At any rate, if 
such a miracle be performed at all, ıt could be only through Wagner, 
Richard Strauss, Gustav Mahler and Rudolf Zwintscher. 


CHARLES DE SOISSONS 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA AND THE 
GOSPELS. 


A REJOINDER. . 

















N his reply to my critical exammation of his article in the Encyclo- 
pedra Brblica*, Dr Abbott employs, and that skilfully, various 
kinds of weapons against me His reference to “authorities” (wit 
which he manages to associate even the Tzmes) I shall pass over wit 
the remark that he commits the error cf umagining all his readers to 
unscholarly and uncntical As to his more clever than fair insinuat 
that I “ have been influenced by some prepossession,” without meani 
to retort that such an msimuation might well betray his own case, 1 
may state that, far from having pledged myself to any religious 
doctrine, I am a lay student and an investigator of historical truth, and 
that for truth’s sake, irrespectively of the consequences 
It 1s further surprising to see a scholar like Dr Abbott introducing 
_ irrelevant matter and then sounding the alarm that I have supplied 
there the word “are” in one place and a “comma” in another 
for here he overlooks the facts that the verbal forms .éor’y “is 
and eo “are” can be, and indeed are, very often omitted 1 
Greek, and that ın matters of punctuation almost every editor ar 
critic follows his own judgment, the Germans often adopting 
system current in their’ language, while English editors comm 
follow their own system or judgment But apart from these consi 
tions, Dr Abbott might have stated that my msertion of a co, 
and of the word “are” refers to a part of the text which doe 
affect the point of our dispute i 
Likewise I hardly consider as felicitous or serious the s. l 
challenge which Dr Abbott throws out to me that I should “ co} / 
“a digest, bemg careful to exclude guotatzons from Gospels a 
“include only anecdotes about them,’ declanng his generous wilhn JA 
to have such a digest published at his own expense and even off 
me the profits I must further express my surprise that a scholi / 


* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, February, 1903, p 249 j / 
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Dr Abbott should take such a delight in reprehending me, because an 
asterisk (*), used by me to refer to a note, appears fixed to the wrong 
word in the text 

However, points like the above need not be further discussed It 
1s the relevant part of Dr Abbott’s reply that I must examine here. He 
begins by remarking somewhat airily . “I shall show that my rendenng 
“has followed the text given by the well-known editors of Eusebius 
“(Schwegler and Heimchen [he might have added Daundorf, Burton 
“and Bnght]), Prof Jannaris has deviated from it I have agreed 
“with the translation as well as with the text of the late Bishop Light- 
“foot, my critic disagrees with it.” This appeal sounds rather 
strange, seeing that, when Dr. Abbott elsewhere refers to Bishop 
Lightfoot he does so mostly in order to refute or discredit that 
learned Bishop’s “ authority” (e g, pp 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1815, etc) 
However, let that pass Dr Abbott then confesses that he has only 
copied others, and censures me for not having followed his example 
But for my part I expected that a critic hke Dr Abbott, who 
draws independent conclusions, would also command indepen- 
dent scholarship Having faled to fulfil this condition, his 
ppeal to others ıs a confession of weakness, at all events, 
carries weight only with the “general public”—ze, with such 
cholarly readers as are incompetent to judge for themselves 
the other hand, critical and scholarly readers are not likely to be 
rawed by the “ editorial authority” appealed to in the present case, 
ecause they know that, as recently as twenty years ago, and especially 
at the earlier tıme when the above editions (or rather reprints) of 
Eusebius were issued, classical scudents or philologers entertained a 
very mean opinion of Byzantine lrerature , that, owing to their want of 
acquaintance with the Byzantine mscriptions and papyn and their 
unfamiharity with modern Greek, now recognised as indispensable, 
hey knew next to nothing about patristic and Byzantine Greek, and 
that, as editors, they deemed ıt hardly worth their while to bestow 
serious care and labour upon such unclassical, degenerate, and obscure 
texts as those of the Byzantine scribes The result is that we have 
hardly a rehable and really cntical edition of any Byzantine author 
Now as these remarks apply also, if not more particularly, to the 
“editions” of Eusebius, Dr Abbotts appeal to editorial authonty 
loses all its effect, nor does the name of Bishop Lightfoot help much, 
since that truly learned divine did not edit Eusebius but merely trans- 
lated the above text as he already found it in print 

To come to the particular and mam point of the present discussion, 
attentive readers will see that 1t turns chiefly on one sentence, and more 
particularly on one accent ın Eusebius whether rwa should be read 
tiva or tiva This pomt can be easily and clearly elucidated when 
we remember that Eusebius wrote wzthout stops and without accents, 
these “reading marks” having been mtroduced and systematically 








‘been expressed by some word like dvaypdgw, (S:a)urnnovede, saradéyw 
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applied to the Greek texts three whole centuries after Eusebius’ time 
In this case, Eusebius wrote (to limit ourselves to the crucial 
passage under dispute) “I shall make it a point vroonpyvacOa. riva l 
mepi Tov erčabyrwy kar opodoyouperav ypapwy” This bemg so, Dr Abbotts 
objection to my accentuation, as well as his appeal to editorial authority l 
ın matters of punctuation and accentuation, falls to the ground 

The main points of the controversy then turn on the Greek passage 
as given above without stops and without accents This passage 1s 
thus translated by Dr Abbott ın the Encyclopædia: “ Eusebus 
“promises to record what they (ze, the ecclesiastical wnters) have 
“said about the canonical scriptures and the uncanonzcal as well” To 
this version Dr Abbott zow adds, by way of correction or paraphrase , 
“By this Eusebius means anecdotes of mterest, such as we find in 
“ Papias, in the Muratorian fragment and in Clement of Alexandria, 
“concerning the mofzves and circumstances of: the composition of 
“the canonical books” [the rtalics are mine] In other words 
Eusebius is not concerned with the subject matter of the 
New Testament, but with all the anecdotes bearmg’ on the 
external history of the several writings And all these 
speculations Dr Abbott bases on the one little word rwo, which h 
translates by “anecdotes concerning the motives and circumstances 
“the composition” of the canonical New Testament wntings 
more than this taking his fanciful mterpretation of rwa for grante 
he keeps talking of Eusebius’ promise to record all the anecdotes abç 
the composition of the New Testament Well, then, where are the 
promised anecdotes? There are hardly any On the contrary, when 
he speaks of the New Testament writings, Eusebius speaks historically 
and does so in all earnest and always with a critical mind 

To return to our text, I hold (1) that rosņpývasða means to 
suggest or intimate, and not to “record,” which latter would have 


















or karaàéyopat, (2) rwa stands for red, ze., “certain things” about 
the New Testament which Eusebius also does introduce incidentally, 
now and then, throughout his book, (3) mva cannot stand for riva 
“what,” ze, “all things thaz,” because, as in English, Greek in this 
case commonly uses ri, taken collectively “what things”, (4) twa, 
whether accented ra or tóa, can mever mean “anecdotes” , ( 5) had 
Eusebius promised to record “ what things (ríva) had been said about 
“the canonical scriptures” by all his predecessors—mostly known to 
him but lost to us—their statements, references, and comments would 
fill so many volumes that Dr. Abbott would probably reconsider his 
generous offer of having them published at his own expense 
Surely his challenge cannot be taken senously when he suggests that 
Eusebius 1s concerned mainly with the anecdotal history of the scrip- 
tures, excluding quotations from them For on the one hand that 
earnest writer does frequently include gwotations from all the New 
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Testament Scriptures, and even from the Gospels to which Dr Abbott 
now restricts his contention Thus to give only a few instances, in 
1, 2, 3 he inserts John 1 1—3, ın 1, 8, 15 he inserts Matthew n. 22, 
in 3, 5, 3 he imserts Matthew xxv.u 19, m 3, 7, 4 he inserts shree 
extracts from Luke xix 42—44, 21, 23—24, and 21, 20, m 3, 24, of 
he inserts ¢hree quotations from Matthew 1v 12, Mark 1 14, and 
John u 2, and so on On the other hand, the same Eusebius, 
having never “promised” or “pledged himself to record all the 
“anecdotes” or stories narrated by his predecessors, inserts 
only casually those among them which suited his purpose 
Thus, to cite one example, ın 6, 14, I he tells us that he found in 
Clement of Alexandna “ short stories of all the canonical writings 
“ancluding those disputed (xdoys ris évdcabjxov ypas èriTerunpévas 
“reroinras Spyhoas, pndé ras åvrideyopévas tapeAOav), namely Jude and 
the rest of the Catholic epistles, then that of Barnabas and the 
‘so-called Apocalypse of Peter.” And yet very few of these 
lementine stories referred to are reproduced by Eusebius (ey. 
1,3, 4, 15 29,4 6, I4, 5-7) 
Another pomt to which I should lıke to invite Dr Abbotts earnest 
ention 1s this Though following, in the above case, Bishop Light- 
’s authority, his translation of pagat by “Scriptures” ıs not only 
rect but musleading, since the Enghsh term “ Serzptures,” 
pplied to the New Testament, refers to all the writings 
ing with the “Gospels”, whereas in Greek ypaġù means “any 
@, any piece of written composition from a stroke of the 
pen or sditence (passage, note) to a hterary work or book This ypa¢} 
an epistolary wnting or a Zetter (epistle) is very common also m 
Husebius, and there is no doubt that it applies to our passage here, 
‘nce Eusebius speaks of the Petrine and Pauline epistles,* and not of 
ur Gospels In other words, Dr Abbott, mistaking ypa¢gai for our 
mew Testament Scrzptures states emphatically (in italics) that 
Eusebius here “promises to record what the ecclesiastical writers 
“fprominent among whom ıs Papias] have sard about the canonical 
“í scriptures? and the uncanonzcal as wellt But he gives no 
“extracts from Papias about Luke and John It may be reasonably 
“inferred that Papias was silent about them We conclude that 
“he knew neither or ranked neither with Mark and Matthew Again 
(p 1824) “Summary of the evidence as to Luke and John Papias 
“(115-130 AD), recognising Mark and Matthew as apostohc (but 










* That ypag?) trequently means a /e/fey, can be seen from any Greek lexicon 
Moreover Eusebius very often uses the terms émtoroay and ypapy interchangeably 
Eg HE 2,22, 5 (of 2 Tim ), 4, 14, 2 (of an anonymous short letter), 26 15 and 46 
(of Polycarp’s Epistle to tke Church of Smyrna), 7, 22, 1 and 11 (of a letter 
of Dionysius to Hierax), Vita Const 2, 23 èv ypagy StareppOcicy Cp also HE 
2,17, 12, rå Te ebayyéAta kal rds Tév dnostéAwy ypapàs Be it further noted that even 
the Greeks of to-day very often designate a letter as a ypa} sent or received 

t+ And elsewhere (Encycl 1 1813) more boldly Euseb.us was bound to record 
whatever was said by ecclesiastical writers about canonical books (The italics are 
Dr Abbott’s) 
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“ defective), did not thus recognise Luke or John, though traditions 
“bearing on John were probably known to him” i 

All this argumentation with its bold conclusions Dr Abbott bases on 
his own reading of the above passage of Eusebius Now ın fairness to 
him we must accept his word that the responsibility for this reading or 
rather misreading lies with others This ıs true He was misled by 
Bishop Lightfoot, who in his turn had fallen victim to a previous clever 
writer “the blind leadeth the blind” I was myself at first misled, 
until I paused and reflected How can ıt be that a trained wniter like 
Eusebius should set forth his obyect and plan more precisely in the 
midst of his book (au 3, 3) than in the preface (. 1)? Struck by this 
thought, I went back to Eusebius and, subjecting the text under dis- 
cussion to a close examination, I realised that Eusebius says xo? one 
word in the said chapter about our Gospels I shall tax my readers’ 
patience by adducing a faithful translation of the original text in ited 
entirety. 

After depicting in his second book the condition of the Jews 
about the middle of the first century, Eusebius opens his thir 
book as follows —Chap I. “The parts of the world where th 
“ Apostles preached Christ (dot yijs êkhpvéav rév ypioròy of åróoroħo) T 
“affairs of the Jews then had reached this stage Now the h 
“ apostles as well as the disciples of our Saviour having been scatte 
“over the whole world, Thomas, according to tradition, rece; 
“ Parthia as his allotted region, Andrew received Scythia, and 
“ Asia, among the people of which he stayed and died at Ephes 
“ But ‘Peter appears to have preached through Pontos and Gayptia and 
“* Bithynia, then Cappadocia and Asia, to the Jewish colonies, who 
“finally came to Rome and was crucified with his head downwards, 
“* having himself asked to suffer (death) ın this manner. What should 
““we say of Paul who fulfilled the Gospel of Christ from Jerusalem t 
“< Tilyricum-and afterwards suffered martyrdom at Rome under Nero ?y 
“ These are Origen’s words which he records in the third book of his 
“ Exposition of Genesis.”—Chap II “Who first acted as head of the 
“ Church of the Romans ” (ris mpõros THs ‘Pwpatwy éxcryolas mpoéorn) > “ As 
“to the Church of the Romans, after the martyrdom of Paul and Peter, 
“Linus was the first to obtain the episcopate To this man Paul 
“refers while writing from Rome to Timothy in the salutation 
“at the close of the epistle” 

Chap ITI “On the EPISTLES of the Apostles” [2 e. the said Apostles, 
Peter and Paul] (rep rv émoroday räv årocróiov). “ Regarding Peter, 
“then, one epistle, that which is called his first one [z.e Ist Peter], is 
“acknowledged , itis this one that the early fathers (oi méhat apeoBirepor) 
“also have very often used in ther writings, as being undisputed But 
“ the one called the second, we have not indeed admitted as a canonical 
“ one, yet, as it appeared useful to many, it has received earnest attention 
“ (éorovdéen) along with the other writings. Howbeit, the so-called 
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“ Acts of his [z.e., Acts of Peter] and the Gospel named after him, then 
“his so-called preaching («4pvyza), and that called Apocalypse, we know 
“nothing of their being handed down among the universally received 
“writings (èv rois cafodxois), seeing that no ecclesiastical writer, either 
“among the ancients or among our contemporaries, has used the testi- 
“monies contained in them. But as the narrative proceeds, I will make 
“zt a poini, along with the successions [of Peter and Paul] to intimate who 
“of the occastonal church writers have used any writings, and which 
“(6rolas), then certain things concerning the canonical and acknowledged 
“epistles (ypadiyv, letters), and the things (éca) sard by them concerning 
“ those not acknowledged as. such (öra "rept rev pù toxLodTwv adzois epnrat) 
“These are then in all (rocatra) the writings named after Peter, of 
“ which only one epistle I have known to be genuine, and acknowledged 
“also by the early fathers (rots ráar zpeofurépos) Concerning Paul, the 
“ fourteeh Epistles are obvious and manifest. Yet it 1s not mght to 

overlook that some have rejected the epistle to the Hebrews, saying 
“that ıt was disputed by the church of the Romans as not being Paul’s 
“ Howbeit, I will, at the proper time, adduce what has been said about 
‘it by our predecessors” “ Likewise I have not received (rape(Anda) his 
‘so-called Acts among the indisputable writmgs Now as the same 
Apostle, m the salutations at the end of the epistle to the Romans, 
entions among others also Hermas whose work they say 
the book of Pastor, ıt should be understood that this 
o 1s disputed by some, on account of whom it ıs not 
cludgd among the acknowledged writings; whereas by others 
1s deemed most necessary to those who especially need an 
entary instruction Hence we know that it 1s publicly used in 
Churches, and I understand zhat some of the most ancient writers 
made use of it This much may be said as to the evidence of 
vine epistles (rav Oetwy ypappdrwr), alike those which are 
uted and those which are not acknowledged by all.” 
“On the first succession of the Apostles [ze, the said 
bstles, Peter and Paul] ‘rept rhs apidrns toy årosróňøor diaðoyhs).” 
ebius proceeds by describing the first successors of Peter 






















mad Paul 

The original text given above speaks for itself It will, I hope, 
convince every reader, perhaps even Dr Abbott, that not one sentence, 
not one word, can possibly refer to the Gospels Far from speaking 
of the Canon of Scripture or our canonical Gospels, Eusebius, in this 
part of his Church History, 1s concerned wholly and exclusively with 
the Petrine and Pauline writings (Epistles) The question now 
anses, How came Dr Abbott to misread Eusebius’ words? A direct 
reply to this question rests not with me, nevertheless a short digression 
may clear up matters 

More than a quarter of a century ago—in the year 1874—a very 
remarkable and ably-written book, entitled Supernatural Relzgzon, 
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y i 
and written in the spint of the Tubingen school, appeared in 
London. The clever ‘author whose name has ever since been withheld 
from the public, now appears to have been Mr Walters R Cassels * 
‘Discussing then the external evidence for the Fourth Gospel, Mr. | 
Cassels concluded by satisfying himself that none of the early church | 
fathers knew this Gospel neither Polycarp (vol u, p 270fĦ)}, nor 
Justin Martyr (p 316), nor Hegesippos (p 320), nor Papias (p 335f), 
nor the Clementine Homulies (p 354), nor the Epistle to Diognetos 
(pp’ 356 and 370), and so on I may add here, by the way, that Mr 
Cassels’ line of argument is strikingly similar to that now followed by 
Dr Abbott, a critical method, by the way, which could prove that the 
whole Greek and Roman literature isa myth But to return to Papias’ 
testimony with which we are concerned, Mr Cassels’ contention 
(u, p 322f) ıs well worth quoting The words ın italics and those in , 
square brackets are mine +, 

“ Tischendorf’s main argument in regard to the Phrygian Bishop 
“Tze, Papias] is that his silence does not make Papias a witness against, 
“the Fourth Gospel, and he maintains that the omission of any mentio 
“by Eusebius of the use of this Gospel in the work of Papias is n 
“singular, and does not involve the conclusion that he did not know 
“ inasmuch as ıt was not, he affirms, the purpose of Eusebius to record t, 
“mention or use of the books of the New Testament which were 
“disputed”{ This reasoning, however, 1s opposed to the practzce 
express declaration of Eusebius himself, who says “ But in the co 
£ of the history I shall, with the successions (from the Apostles) [a 
“with the successions (of the said two Apostles)], carefully ['] m 
“what ecclesiastical writers of the various periods [at the time 
“use of the Antilegomena (or disputed writings), and which cå 
“and what has been stated by these as well as regarding the q 
 (évéednxor) [canonical] and Homologoumena (or accepted 
“Tepistles], as regarding those which are not of this ki 
“ presumption, therefore, naturally is that, as Eusebius did n 
“the fact, he didnot find any reference to the Fourth Go 
“work of Papas This presumption ıs confirmed by the cul 
“that, when Eusebius writes elsewhere (HE m 24) of the orde 
“the Gospels, and the composition of John’s Gospel, he has no greater 
“authority to give for his account than mere tradition ‘they say’ 
“(paci)” [But here the expression “ they say ” refers not to the existence 
of John’s Gospel, but to a legend there given relating to 1ts composi- ` | 
tion or production] 
Here, then, we find the ongmal sinner m the misrepresentation —, 
of Eusebius Soon after the appearance of Mr Cassels’ book, 



























* I find this clam of ownership put on the title page of the Nineteenth Century in 
its issue of January last. 
+ I quote Mr. Cassels’ book, Supernatural Relzgron, from the sixth ed (in 3 vol), 
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Bishop Lightfoot came forwarc to refute it in a series of able articles 
published in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,* but, in the chaos of 
startlimg questions raised by that book, the Bishop overlooked the 
irrelevant character of the quotation, an oversight possibly due to the 
presence in it of the term ypadei “wnitings, epistles) which he, hike his 
opponent, mistook for Scrzftures This circumstance naturally placed 
the Bishop at a disadvantage and led others to the belief that Mr. 
Cassels’ bold assertion was unassailable Dr Abbott seems to have 
accepted (as he zow tells us) Bishop Lightfoot’s authority—an authority 
mistaken in this pomt—and not goirg back to Eusebius to make sure 
of his point, fell into the trap wita the results now before us 

. To put it short, Mr Cassels misread Eusebius and misled Bishop 
Lightfoot , the Bishop unconsc:ously misguided Dr Abbott, and Dr 
Abbott now unconsciously misinforms his readers  rupdAds rupdAdv 
odpyncev, Further comment 1s superfluous 

Dr Abbott's remaining exposiulations and objections are partly 

apologetic and partly forensic—I had almost said sophistical—and as 
such do not call for comment or refutation On the other hand, let us 
ake note of his plea that, though his readers are referred to the supple- 
ent to his article written by Prof Schmuedel, he “never took the 
trouble ” to read that portion of the article The only point requiring 
tice 1s his charge against me cf having “ suppressed ” his appreciative 
rd “independently of its mtrinsic value,” as applied to the Fourth 
pel He is nght, the more so as this is, I believe, the only good 
which he has used in his article about John’s Gospel Even so, 
ver, he has to blame himself for the oversight, seeing that the 
“independently of its mtr:nsic value” are almost meaningless, 
hey stand so incidentally and by the way that no reader can be 
ed by them Surely Dr. Abbott could have defined and even 
sed them if he wished to say a good word about the Fourth 
But while he has avoided doing so, he 1s very clear and 
ble in his scathing verdict about that Gospel (p 1810) 
» Gospel soars so high, none stands more firmly, more 
ly, below” 
Fever, it 1s now gratifying to see Dr Abbott owning, by way of 
apology, that he wrote his learned article ezght years ago,t and 
admitting that the Fourth Gospel “has a direct and intrinsic value as 
“a revelation of the Divinity of Christ,” and that his present “ estimate 
“of that sublimest of indirect [?] biographies is higher than ever” 


A N JANNARIS 
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* These articles were afterwards 1ssued in book form under the title “ Essays on 
the Work entitled Supernatural Religion” (London, 1889) 

+ This apologetic statement sounds rather strange since he discusses (p 1826) the 
Logra of Jesus, discovered and published by Grenfell and Hunt only in 1897 
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VEN those who hold strong opmions as to the native labour ques- 
tion in South Africa will admit that further mformation 1 
needed as to many points before a policy difficult, perhaps impossibl 
to retrace ıs adopted. Nothing could be more opportune than 
Chamberlain’s suggestion that a Royal Commussion should be appoin 
to investigate the whole native question It ıs to be hoped that s 
an inquiry will be set on foot without delay The suggestions wg 
are here made are not intended to prejudge matters, or to promote 
or private interests, of which there is no lack of advocates, the 
with points too much forgotten in the discussion 
So far one side of the question has been almost wholly look 
that which interests the mine-owners In many respects t 
better off now than before the war They know the extent an 
of their liability for the expenses of the war They are free 
fear of harassing legislation and from hampering monopol, 
expenses of recruiting labour will be greatly reduced The 
the aid of the Government in preventing the sale of intoxica 
to their servants ,—no small matter, seeing that one-fo 
natives on the Rand were estimated to have been constantly 
for work by drink Above all, the mmne-owners have ceased to be an 
alien class There ıs no fear of their interests being overlooked by 
the Government Ther influence will mevitably be great—greater 
probably, in view of their wealth and organ:sation, than that of any 
other class or interest in the country, greater perhaps than that of 
the corresponding class m any country, seeing they have not to deal 
with labour organisations or with a labour class possessed of votes 
That they may be able to get the mines into full working order is to be 
desired ın the interests of the whole community Nothing ıs more 
hkely to remove racial friction than the benefits of common prosperity 
But the natives are not flocking to employment as had been hoped, 
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and there is anxiety as to whether an adequate supply of labour can be 
found ın the immediate future , 

Many royal roads or short cuts to a settlement have been proposed 
Mr Kidd contends that South Africa ıs a “white man’s country,” and 
that the solution of the economic problem 1s to be found in the substitu- 
tion of white for native labour The natives, he argues, should find a 
home ın those sub-tropical regions where the white man cannot live 
many generations The difficulties in the way of any such policy are 
immense To carry it out completely would involve the gradual 
migration of some 4,000,000 or § 000,000 natives from districts in which 
they live and flourish to others which might not suit them equally well 
Erom any proposal to move the Basutos the boldest administrator would 
shrink. The country they inhabit is well adapted to their needs , it 1s 
pledged to them for their sole occupation as long as they behave 
themselves, in it they have become prosperous, and, on the whole, 
peaceful Education ıs spreading among them They supply the 
neighbouring districts with large numbers of labourers whose services 
are of the greatest value Nowhere probably has native administration 
een more successful, or has missionary effort produced more satis- 
ctory results The attempt to dispossess such a people of their 
untry would probably be met with obstinate resistance Their 
moval would be a blow to employers of labour ın South Africa In 
distant future there may be a considerable white immigration into 
th Africa, and the natives may by a natural process gradually drift 
wards At present this 1s merely a speculation 
Chamberlain has suggested a scheme of introducmg English 
>s at the wage of 4s a day (in addition to their keep), but ıt 
ery questionable whether this rate of pay will prove a sufficient 
nent The solution of the difficulty by utilising white unskilled 
an only be a remote one It can hardly come even within the 
possibility until the cost of ving has been reduced to a 
f what ıt ıs at present Pr:de of race forbids the white man 
nlongside of the black In any case the cost of living and 
ages paid to the Kafir make white competition in manual 
bst, 1f not quite, impossible, at any rate for the present. Nor 
ihe mine-owners eager to try the experiment They are fully alive 
to the advantages of employing native rather than white unskilled 
labour For unskilled work the natives are very nearly, if not quite, the 
equals of the whites They have no organisation of the trade-umion 
kind, they have little or no poutical influence, for Kaffir labourers 
seldom, if ever, possess the vote, and, owing to thew simple mode of 
life, they burden the community with no pauper class From the 
employers’ point of view these are advantages which they are very loth 
to give up 

Attempts have been made at some of the mines to introduce Indian 
cooles The experiment does not appear to be very encouraging, 
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the physique of the Indians not being suited to this kind of work Sur 
Harry Johnston strongly advocates importing natives from Uganda, { 
and he believes that, if the work of recruiting was entrusted to persons 
in whom the natives had confidence, and proper treatment at the mines 
and on the way to them was secured, large numbers of natives could be 
obtained from this source at considerably lower wages than are now 
paidonthe Rand One difficulty at present in the way of this scheme 
seems to be the fear of introducing the “ sleeping sickness” into South 
Africa Apparently httle ıs known as to the nature of this disease, 
and it will no doubt have to be carefully investigated before labour 1s 
ımported from districts ın which it ıs prevalent The proposal to 
umport Chinese labourers for the mines under conditions of service 
precluding them from entermg other occupations and competing 
with white artisans and traders 1s strongly opposed It does not 
seem likely that ıt will be pressed except as a last resort Racial 
problems in South Africa are already sufficiently complicated without 
the introduction of the Chinaman 

For the present, at any rate, employers of unskilled labour will have 
to rely in the main on the natives of South Afnca and certain districts, 
north of the Zambes: Will the available supply of native labou 
be adequate to meet the demand? Before the war there we 
about 80,000 to 100,000 natives employed on the Rand alone 
is estimated by those well-qualified to judge that at least double tl; 
number will before long be needed to meet the requirements of 
mine-owners Bearing in mind the great number of natives empl 
in other ways, this is a very heavy demand on a native populatio 
probably exceeding 6,000,000 The natives are essentially an a 
tural race and often show the strongest distaste for working 
ground At the present time there are only about 50,000 na 
the Rand, many of the mines having barely 50 per cent of th 
they require. The reduction shown ın the January reports was 
due to it being the time of harvest The returns for Februar 
large increase There are good grounds for believing that m 
present difficulty ıs due to temporary causes, and it 1s sta 
more hopeful feeling already prevails 

The war has had a disturbing effect on the natives Many of tht 
were employed in connection with multary operations, they have 
become accustomed to associate with white men on new terms They 
were able also to earn high wages ın ways far more congemal to them 
than work on the mnes In one way and another many of them have 
amassed considerable sums of money, and they have no need for the 
present to seek employment It was unfortunate in these circumstances 
that one of the first steps taken by the mine-owners after the war was 
to reduce materially the rates of wages. They now recognise that this 
polcy was a mistake After experimenting with a system of piece- 
work, they have returned to the rates of wages in force before the war 
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The effect of these changes may be gathered from the followmg 
passage in Sir Henry Elhot’s Report for rgo1 in the last Cape Colony 
Blue Book on Native Affairs — 


“The native mind has become so confused over the widely different 
rates of wages paid, and the various conditions under which they are 
engaged, that, until someth-ng like an assimilated rate of wages can be 
agreed upon by the various employers and simple conditions of 
agreement, such as are ccmprehensible to the native mind, can be 
arrived at, the flow of labour from these Territories is likely to be 
much retarded Jack, who is being employed by the military authori- 
ties, gets 4s a day and his food , Jim won’t go at a lower rate of wage 
or undertake more arduous work, because he considers he 1s quite as 
good a man as Jack 1s, and will wait for years perhaps in the hope 
of obtaining the same rather than engage at a lower rate, I think 
the Magistrates ın the Territories, including myself, are almost as 
much confused upon the subject as the natives are. . Doubtless 
this difficult problem will solve itself after the war is over, but even 
then it will not be done in a hurry.” 


Such seems to be the safest and the best policy in native affairs—to 
o slowly , to trust to gradually operating causes rather than the facile 
d illusory remedy of compulson There are in this matter no short 
ts toa settlement Some important steps, however, can be taken at 
ce Much, to be fair, has already been done The work of collecting 
ur is being thoroughly orgenised The Proclamations and 
inances issued in 1901 anc 1902 by the Transvaal Administration 
in excellent provisions The Pass System has been regulated 
sndered less oppressive , labour agents and compound overseers 
be licensed by Government , contracts of employment are super- 
y Government officials, and mspectors appointed to inquire into 
ess the grievances of natives in the labour districts; and the 
toxicating liquors to ratives is prohibited under severe penal- 
e Government ıs also to erect much needed rest-houses for 
modation and rationing of natives in search of work These 
cellent measures, and if efficiently carried out they should 
many serious obstacles to the flow of labour to the mines 
much, however, remains to be done Transport should be made 
easier, and the comfort of the natives should receive reasonable con- 
sideration Employers too often provide altogether insufficient 
accommodation and unsatisfactory food for their employés The Rev 
J S Moffat draws special attention to this point in writing to the 
South African Native Races Committee — 




















‘Few employers,” he says, ‘seem to think that the native labourer 
m his employ is entitleé to at least as good a shelter as the horses 
and the dogs You go on to a farm where the master has a good 
reputation for kindness tə his labourers, and you find the cow in a 
good byre, the horses carefully stabied, and the labourers crouching 
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in shelters which consist for the most part of a few stakes planted in 
the ground and covered over with old sacks, paraffin tins and possibly b 
a sheet or two of galvanısed ıron. I have gone round a brickfield, 
four miles from Cape Town, and have found that the native workers 
had burrowed out caves in the side of the clay bank, just big enough 
to creep into and lie down, and over she mouth of this they had hung 
an old blanket or a piece of sacking The large employers, the railway 
and other Government departments, and the companies show more 
sense. They at least pitch tents, trough the huge conglomeration 
of natives at what is known as the Uitvlugt Location, near Cape Town, 
under galvanised tron roofs, whilst they are sheltered from rain, have 
no defence against the damp and cold that come up through the 
earthen or cemented floors. Consequently a very large number of 
men at the end of a few months are compelled to go home, simply to 
recuperate and to recover health sufficiently, perhaps, to come back 
and have another spell Many of them go away more or less crippled 
with rheumatism I think that more natives would go to work if 
pains were taken to give them shelter, adequate for health and 
comfort,” 
































Parsimony of this kind is short-sighted To raise rather than to 
lower the natrve’s standard of comfort should be the object aime 
at While he remains content with his primitive hfe he will ki 
averse to continuous work Gave the natives a taste for some at 
rate of the simpler comforts and conveniences of civilisation, and th 
would take back to their kraals a pleasanter recollection of their mo 
of labour, and would be less likely to relapse into unprogressive 
In this way employers of labour can themselves do much to 
lessening the labour difficulty That good employers get a goods 
of hands 1s the testimony of many Mr J F Jones report 
regard to the labour supply in Rhodesia as follows — 


“ From all I was able to learn on the spot, the difficulty of 
an adequate supply of unskilled labour does not appe, 
insuperable, although ıt may require time and patience to fi 
pletely satisfactory solution. I gathered that the supply 
varies, not only from district to district, but from mine t 
Some mine managers seem to experience little or no troub 
securing and retaining a permanent and adequate supply, whilst others 
are invariably short-handed, and have to make the best of very 
indifferent maternal ” 


Apparently the De Beers Company has little difficulty in getting 
labou: , and Mr G E Dugmore, ina recent communication to the South 
African Native Races Committee, states that. “The Indwe Mines 
“have within the last few weeks got all they require, and hundreds are 
“taking train here for other centres of work.” The usual wage paid 
by the latter company is about 2s per day with “ abundant rations and 
“compound accommodation” Mr Dugmore also refers to an interest- 
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ing, and apparently successful, experiment which has been made by 
this company 


* The Indwe Company,” he says, “have between two hundred and 
three hundred families settled on land adjacent to their mines, they 
give each man 6 acres of land to cultivate and grazing for a limited 
number of live stock, for which a rent of £3 per annum 1s paid; 
they sign a contract to work 18 days ın each month, at the current rate 
of wages (about 2s per day) This answers well in keeping skilled 
native labour together In actual practice they do not on an average 
‘work more than 15 days a month, and constant supervision 1s 
necessary to secure even so much. On the whole the system works 
well, and we are extending it ” 


In many English mines the men would not work on an average much 
more than fifteen days a month, ın spite of the high wages and the 
inducements m England to earn as much money as possible 

South Afrcan employers, however, expect the Government to 
legislate for them Direct corapuls:on to labour ıs out of the question 
Nothing could be more explicit on this point than Lord Miulner’s 
declaration in his despatch to Mr Chamberlain on native 
ffars i December, 1901 “I desire once for all formally 
to disclaam on behalf of this admumistration any desire or 
intention to compel natives to enter into the service of 
hite employers by any means whatever” But the Admunistration 
s imposed on every adult male native domiciled in the Transvaal a 
solhidated tax” of £2, and a further tax of £2 for each additional 
after the first, unless he holds letters of exemption, or can claim 
ption on the ground that by reason of age, chronic disease or 
cause he 1s prevented from working and ıs indigent. This is a 
tax By working at the mines a native could earn the necessary 
hree or four weeks , ıt would probably be his earnings on farms 
many months One result of these taxes may be to compel 
to mcrease materially the rates of wages The new taxes are 
ner than those imposed on natives in any other part of South 
der British rule In Cape Colony the hut-tax is only 10s 
Natal it 1s 148, and in Basutoland, where the natives are 
exceptionally progressive and prosperous, ıt has comparatively recently 
been raised to 41, but for strictly native purposes In Rhodesia, where 
the scarcity of labour has led to strong demands for heavier taxation, 
the tax was raised ın 1901 to 10s on every male native of eighteen or 
upwards in respect of every hut occupied by him during any part of the 
year (whether separately or jomtly with any other male native of that 
age) the occupation of any hut by any wife of his or by any woman of 
his kraal (whether separately or jointly with any other woman) being 
deemed to be an occupation by him, the Transvaal taxes will, no 
doubt, be cited as a precedent for raising taxes in other parts of 
South Africa. But these may have to be reconsidered when the 
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necessary inquiry 1s made into the ccndition of the Transvaal natives 
The taxes were probably collected very irregularly by the late Govern- 

“ment, and without a thorough investigation it 1s very difficult to 
estimate what the natives’ actual payments were. The policy of raising 

the native taxes ın order to increase the supply of labour was strongly 
advocated before the Transvaal Indtstrial Commission ın 1897 by the 
representatives of the mine-owners, but that Commission declined to 
recommend “any measure that would be equivalent to forced labour ” 
or the imposition of a higher tax upon the Kaffirs 

It 1s mpartant that these taxes should be free from any suspicion of 
myustice Hitherto the hut-tax has been paid by the natives under ol 
British rule willingly, or with Lttle friction, and it brings in substantial - 
amounts every year There 1s no reason why the natives should not bear ` 
their fair share of the taxation of the country But such taxation should 
be levied with regard to the benefits they receive from the State and not 
to meet the condition of the labour market This view 1s accepted by 
Lord Milner In the despatch above referred to he wntes “I agree 
“with the Aborigines Protection Society . that their taxation 
“should be in proportion to the services rendered and the benefits ' 
“ bestowed upon them by our Government” Unfortunately, a different 
view of the principles on which the natives should be taxed 1s widely, 
held in South Afnca It was officially stated that the late hut-tax o 
10s in Rhodesia was not sufficient to induce working males to leav. 
their kraals for more than a very short period, and a hut or poll- ie 
#4 or 45 on every native who cannot show a certificate of sıx mont] 
labour has been publicly advocated as a remedy for the labour difficu 
In certain districts of Cape Colony, under the Glen Grey Act, nat 
who have not been in employment outside their locations for 
“months ın the year are hable to a tax of i0s, unless they o 
exemption on the ground of having worked for that time within 
locations, or of being unable to leave their locations, and a 
measure has been drafted for Rhodesia 
We admit that this policy 1s supported not only by emplq 

labour but by some missionaries It seems to us, however, 
principle of taxing the natives to compel them to work ıs di 
irreconcilable with English traditions, hable to produce abuses, and a 
precedent likely to be mischievous It may also be ineffectual No 
reasonable hut or poll-tax 1s likely to be sufficient to keep natives at 
work for more than a short time If“ labour” taxes are to be effective 
for this purpose, they will have to be leved on a scale that would be 
grossly oppressive and would probably lead to widespread disaffection 
We are glad to note many signs that the impossibility of solving the 
problem by taxes intended not to reise revenue but to compel work is 
being recognised At the last annual meeting of the British South Afnca 
Company, Earl Grey, although regarding the taxes then ın force in 
Rhodesia as too low, declared that he was “ convinced that other forces 
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, “independent of the pressure of taxation are required to induce the 
“ Xafhr to seek permanent work” The same view 1s held by others of 
lccal knowledge and experience 

Thexnatives do not, it is said, contribute their fair proportion to the 
expenses of the administration of the country Of the correctness of 
this statement ıt 1s exceedingly difficult to form an opinion. It 1s also 
szid, ard with truth, that the natives should pay for the protection which 
taey, i common with the whites, receive, it ıs not explamed what 
t_xes vaid by whites are not paid by natives in similar circumstances 
There are none such The present contributions of natives to the 
ptblic revenue are by no means inconsiderable In the estimates for 
Southern Rhodesia for 1902-3 the receipts for hut-tax are put down 
a: 41C0,000, and those for native fees and fines at 45,000 These 
tvo items alone are more than a fifth of the. total estimated 
r=vent= for the year And the natives in Rhodesia, as else- 
where, also probably contribute largely in customs duties on 
tae noes, blankets and other European goods, and in various 

cther ways On the other hand the total estimated expenditure for 

tne same year on the Native Department of Rhodesia 1s only 451,374, 

whch may be added a further sum of £4,944 for payments to native 

niefs. No doubt the natives benefit by other forms of expenditure 

r Jcnes, we observe, anticipates that the whole of the receipts from 

htt-tax will probably be absorbed ın the cost of native admuinis- 

tor Still, itis not at all clear that their contributions aie unreason- 
lsw In Basutoland, where the population 1s almost exclusively 
ze the revenue for the year ending 30th June, 1901, was £74,890 

t an expenditure of £55,485 Of this revenue only £13,500 

f respect of customs, the remaining 461,390 being made up by 

ts from hut-tax (£53,341), post office receipts, licences, fees and 

mources It is difficult to give exact figures for Cape Colony and 

But natives must contribute considerable amounts under the 

axes of these Colonies, and the returns show that in hut-taxes 

ry make substantial payments The amount of these contribu- 
ot generally known Both in this matter and with regard to 
ices which the natives have rendered to the development of 
€ country, one would hke to see less grudging recognition of-the 
exten. to which they have in fact helped to build up the economic fabric 
af Soath Africa 

Imoortant as it 1s to secure an adequate supply of labour for the 
7ariots industnies, there 1s a distinct danger that this object may become 

: zoo dominant ın native legislation The merits of a tax or a measure 

may 3e too exclusively judged by the probable effect ıt will have in 

oring-ng the natives into the labour market The prospect is serious 

f it becomes the practice to legislate for natives with this purpose 

thiefl z in view, to the neglect of other matters not less important The 
abow difficulty ıs not a matter that can be put mght ina day It calls 
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for patience It calls also for a larger outlook as to the conditons of 
the prosperity of the country á 

Owing to the concentiation of interest on the advancement əf the 
mines, the part of the natives in the agricultural progress of South 
Africa is generally overlooked And yet the importance of ths side 
of the subject has been increased, to those to whom the Imperial 
Government has a direct responsibility ıs now added the Boer 
farming population If the efforts to mtroduce settlers from 
England on farms in the new colonies succeed, the claims cf the 
agricultural interest must become still greater Almost all the matives 
who come to work at the mnes do so with the direct intention of 
bettering their agricultural prospects They come for short periods. 
They never, so to speak, take their eyes off their property at tome ~¥ 
Thus the more they earn, the more money they put into farming stock 
and the greater will be their stake in their land That ıs really how 
the mines are laying the foundations of the future prospenty cf the 
country Prosperity does not consist in paying huge dividercs to 
European shareholders, and in supporting a large population et the 
mines on tinned meats and imported foodstuffs The real hope for 
South Africa les in the stimulus to the cultivators of the soil by a 
good market in their midst It ıs a mistake to consider the native a 
a mere machine, to be made use of for any temporary purpose unul th 
white man has become established They must stand or fall side | 
side Mr C D Rudd in a memorandum (prnted ın the Tznzs 
February roth) to the directors of the Consolidated Gold Fields, zay, 
“ At present the answer from South Afnica 1s, ‘We cannot take 3 
“white men till we can get more natives’” But any increase 
white population on the Rand adds to the opportunities of the faz 
population, ın which the natives will have a large share 

The native ıs a farmer ın two ways, as a member of his tr 
land in his Reserve or Location, or as the labourer of a white 
Tribal tenure, no doubt, 1s unprogressive and does not facili 
introduction of improved methods This only makes ıt more in 
on the Governments to encourage improvement at every tur. 
Glen Grey Act of 1894 1s often quoted as a precedent of p 
and beneficent legislation for the change from tnbal to ees 
ownership But under this Act the holding of each hous "°S T3470 
limited to one allotment of eight acres, with the grazing ng St ST suon 
accompany it, the allotment is indivisible and inalienable TR =uore 
single heir (except for criminal misconduct), and i 1s forfertal [’=uag 
Government if the holder gets into arrears with his quit-rent\ [2 ey 
charges, or is imprisoned It 1s universally recognised that th® 730 
character, as a rule, 1s not capable of sustaming the responsib{3a2 
free ownership of land, powers of mortgage and sale must’! Stu 


ops 
* “Tt often seems to be forgotten that he (the native) has a home, or th) ese 


his home affairs to attend to” (Communication by Mr Moffatt to the South ex | 
Native Races Committee ) q2 j 
192 
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own sake be restricted The prohibition to hold more than 8 acres of 
arable land, surveyed under the Act, may in the case of crowded districts 
beneficially relieve the pressure of population by breaking up families 
But obviously this clause works in favour of the mining interests by 
compelling sons to go out into the world to find work It 1s doubtful 
whether, 1f applied to a more thinly-populated district, this restriction 
would not prove to bea real drawback to the efforts of a family to keep 
together and improve their position Some more elastic system of 
individual tenure seems needed On ihe other hand the prosperity of 
the white farmer is indissolubly bound up with his native labourer for 
the simple reason that the native as farm labourer ıs also a farmer on 
.his own account The white farmer cannot compete with the mines in 
the matter of wages But he offers an employment which 1s congenial 
to the native, he provides him and his family with a home They 
prosper together It has been found possible for the native settled 
on his employer’s farm with an allotment of land and some grazing 
rights to pay as rent half the produce of the land he and his family 
cultivate, ın addition to providing the necessary labour on his employer's 
land In Natal half the native population of the Colony 1s settled ın 
tribal umts on land privately owned by whites The rents collected 
bn these farms are very remunerative to the white landowner, but 
or the natives the system 1s not a progressive one Progress means 
at the white farmer must take the muitiative in irrigation and other 
Siprovements requiring capital, for which there 1s at the present time 
reat need, the native supplying the necessary labour At the same 
ein his capacity of subordinate landholder he will share the benefits 
policy of the Transvaal has been to scatter the natives, as oppor- 
y arises, ın small groups of a few families together over the country, 
his plan seems to have many merits Its apparently successful 
ation to the miming industry has already been mentioned 
n the case of the Indwe Company’s location There are several 
districts where the population 1s already outgrowing the accom- 
n, and from which migration in family groups might be 
ed For instance, Mr Stoley, the Resident Commissioner of 
d, in his report in September, 1902, says — 



























‘There ıs no doubt that in the not very distant future the land 
stion in Basutoland, where the extent of arable land 1s limited, 
has to serve for the needs of a constantly increasing population, 
present a somewhat serious difficulty.” 
is opinion that the limits of agricultural production have 
Paleb already been reached The natives in the Qulhing district, 
under pressure from the Basutos, have actually applied for permission 
to migrate from their district It rests with the Government to find 
them locations elsewhere 

All experiments are complicated by the fact that the native’s 
wife, whether her husband is a mimer or a farmer, does not merely 
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“keep house” for him, but takes the larger skare in the cultivaron of 
his land There is no suggestion that she 1s generally overworked, 
although wives have been known to ask their husbands to take second 
wives to help them with the work The fact that he may be mlking 
the cows or even asleep under a tree while she works in the fields does 
not make her work in itself degrading to her, though ıt may nfak= it in 
our eyes disgraceful to him It may be said a price has been gvn for 
the wife, her work ıs compulsory, and it may be asked in whaz does 
this differ from slavery But ıt does not appear in this light :o the 
woman herself And it seems that this so-called price which tke pride- 
groom pays to the bride’s father on mariiage—called Zodol/a—an_ some 
parts almost constitutes a reserve fund for her maimtenance 
in case she takes refuge in her father’s house It is nowhere 
considered in any way a degradation to the wife On the 
contrary, ıt 1s not only the consideration for the contract 
according to native custom, but it stands for ever as the 
recognition between husband and wife of her rank and value The 
woman given away without Zodo/a ıs hable to be treated by her hrsband 
as unworthy of ıt So much is this felt to be the case in Soathern 
Rhodesia that an Ordinance has been passed (No 2 of 1901) emactin 
that no marriage contracted under native custom (ze, not acccrcang 1 
Christian utes) shall be recogmsed as vald unless Jodola kes be 
given by the bridegroom within 12 months before the marnage. T] 
amount ıs limited to four cows or their value, the average velu= o 
cow being fixed at not exceeding 45 It ıs of course easy to see 
advantage of this enactment fiom a mine-owner’s point of view 
compels the young native to earn £20 or thereabouts before 2 
take a wife But, apart from that, it 1s an interesting testem9 
favour of Zodola that ıt should be thought well to remstate and | 
a custom against which there exists much prejudice ın some 
and which in Southern Rhodesia, as ıt happens, had fallen al: 
disuse The subject of polygamy has also its relation to t 
question Mr Chamberlain mentioned a proposal to tax 
cultivated by others than the first wife, and others have ad% 
heavy tax or license duty on all after the first wife But 1 
borne in mind that every step taken to remove female labor 
fields necessitates more time and attention being expended ı 
the man, and increases the existing competition between tt ; 
the mmes 
The root of the labour difficulty hes not in the native Sn- 
laziness, but ın the absence of motive for continuous work—in his Joy aawy 
standard of comfort and in a kindly chmate, enabling him yoM ‘ 
little exertion Fortunately, many of the natives are acg ae | 
l 



























tastes and show aptitude for technical traiming They ( 
ploughs and European agricultural implements In mo i 


districts, such as Basutoland, they are beginning to build st s | 
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and in various ways a desire for progress—too little encouraged—is 
making itself felt In many districts the benefits of education 
are understood, and natives have contributed considerable sums 
to providmg buildings for mussion schools It ıs interesting 
to note, as an instance of this growing appreciation of 
education, that while Mr Chamberlain was at Bloemfontein 
the Basutos took the opportunity to send a deputation requesting 
support for industrial schools The condition of the natives in Cape 
Colony ıs described ın the following passage from the Blue Book on 
Native Affairs, 1902 — i 


“The conduct of the native population during exciting, anxious 
and difficult times has been exemplary Apart from their loyalty, 
which has never been called in question, the natives have given less 
trouble, have committed less crime, and have been more law abiding 
and orderly than for many years past . . Signs of progress are 
not wanting, being apparent ın the increasing desire of the native to 
send his children to school” 


It 1s m these tendencies, wisely fostered and directed, we venture to 
hink, that the hope for the future hes Mr. Livingstone Moffat in a 
cent letter to the South African Native Races Committee writes 
[The persistent cry for protection agamst the products of other 
olonies, which employ white labour and pay five and sıx times the 
ages we do, hardly demonstrates the advantages of so-called cheap 
ative labour, native labour has been used because it was the only 
ind available and till of late in any quantity The mistake has been 
st to improve the quality The crying need ıs education” The 
ernments of South Africa would in no way more surely lay the 
ations of the future prosperity of the country than by promoting 
usly the education of the natives A substantial sum for this 
might well be set aside out of the taxes paid by the natives 
sults of native education in Basutoland and elsewhere have 
enerous returns on the meagre sums expended on ıt by the 
t present education is entirely left to the care of missionaries, 
trifling Government grants It is not surprising that most of 
s are in a very unsatisfactory condition At Lovedale and at 
ttutions where the most successful results have been achieved, 
l training is especially cultrvated Much more mght with 
vantage be done in this direction Nothing could be of more 
al use to the natives or would be’ more hkely to raise their 
standard of living than instruction in better methods of agriculture and 
similar matters Lord Milner has fully recognised the great importance 
of this question In the despatch already quoted he refers to the 
subject ın the following terms — 


“Finally, I thmk, though this 1s not a point specially touched 
upon by the Aborigines Protection Society, that much more should 
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be done for the education of the natives than has ever). 
attempted in the Transvaal I do not mean that they 

educated lke Europeans, for their requirements and capil 

very different, but that they should be trained to develop tł l 
aptitudes for their own good, and that of the community | i- 


edly the greatest benefit that could be bestowed upon the a 

Africa generally, would be to teach them habits of regular] d 
labour.” | 

It is to be hoped that this matter has not been overlool we 

Inter-Colonial Conference on Natıve Questions which met’ be 


fonten durmg March. i 

Those who believe in the civilising effect of labour and wd 72 
this ground that the natives should be made to work, would t D 
consider the debasing nature of many of the influences sur? z 
them at the mines or ın the towns Mr Sloley, ın his report foz 1, 
after referring to the material progress of the Basutos, draws attende 
to this too-much neglected side of the question 























“In their moral condition,” he states, “1t 1s not possible to record, 
a similar improvement They know more than they did twent7 o 
even ten years ago, they have been brought ito contact wrk t 
seamy side of civilisation in the larger towns, and have leaznec iti 
that has tended to improve them Cases of illegitimate birth + 
infanticide among the women appear to be on the increase ’ 


Mr j Stuart (AA Magistrate and Administrator of Law, Durt 
refers to the same tendencies in his report in January, 1902 -— 


“ Looking, through the Magistrates’ reports of preceding ye: 
writes, “one finds much cause for complaint with regard ~o 
Johannesburg and other towns are said to be chiefly responsib} 
Public opinion in regard to the physical, intellectual, arc 
welfare of the native 1s ın a deep slumber, and, in the mids 
noisy and senseless clamour for action, one looks m vain 
thing to arouse a definite interest in the matter” 


It is eminently for the good of South Africa at the presen; 
efforts should be made to save the bulk of her population fro 
to the new temptations which the white man 1s introducir 
country Responsibility does not end with establishing s, 
relations between master andservant The native labourer w 
to the mines leaves behind him the moral restramts which fc 
rooted in his family ties In the unaccustomed freedom fron 

y ~ pe yaz 

is in danger of losing altogether his standard of morality , 
EWISEDU 
be done to strengthen him by education, helpful and practic S 
“need,” wrote Sir Lewis Michell to the South African Nd STO 


ace 
Committee, [Coes at} 
i {q pe 


“now 1s to give the natives rudimentary educatiot+; 3123S 
elementary virtues of honesty, truth, cleanlimess . -F papar 
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of education, religious and otherwise, acquired at Lovedale or 
Keiskama Hoek, has kept many a boy straight, and set him on a 
career of usefulness n after-life.” 


A grave responsibility rests upon the Imperial Government, as well 
as upon the Colonial Governments of South Africa This 1s the critical 
time, the season for sowing the seeds of a good system or of a bad 
one The policy adopted now will no doubt largely determine that of 
the future It is of the highest importance that nothing should be 
done under the pressure of temporary exigencies that may work 
permanent mischief A sound system of native admmistration m the 
new Colonies should be set on foot before self-government ıs granted 
No effort also should be spared to enlarge the general view of native 
matters and to make it understood that the prosperity of South Afnca 
means more than the development of a single mdustry, however 
ımportant, that South Africa is primarily an agricultural country, that 
the land question has at least equal claims to consideration , and that ıt 
is mpossible to deal with the natives without regard to them as an 
agricultural people Such they are and probably will be in spite of 
emnporary migrations to the mines 


} 
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THE KAISERS LETTER ON CHRIST AND | 
REVELATION.*: 


HE Kaiser has spoken out for the purpose of clearly defining his 
position in a historic-theological controversy That 1s to some 
extent a new departure, but if one takes the circumstances int 
consideration His Mayesty’s resolve is intelligible enough For 
numerous circles the opinion might be, and as a matter of fact was, h 
that the Emperor shares the’ theological view recently put forward 
Prof Delitzsch Now the Kaiser was desirous of removing this 
conception, and that ıs why he wrote the letter 
Strictly speaking, indeed, there was no controversy at all, so fi 
Science was concerned The fact that ıt was from Babylon that s 
of the myths and legends of the Old Testament, together with 
umportant elements of ancient Israelitic culture, emanated has lon 
been a matter of common knowledge That this fact 1s a poten 
of the current view of the inspiration of the Old Testament, wag 
well established, and in order to refute that belief ıt was quite 
sary to appeal to Babylon a hundred other considerations 
since uprooted ıt 
_ But this knowledge had not become common property 
for this, however, attaches to the theologians They had y 
their duty in books, pamphlets and lectures Thus our G 
ture, for imstance, possesses an admirable work in ~ 
“History of Israel,” which, classical alke in contents and style, 
addresses itself to every man of education 
Besides this work, there are also half-a-dozen other excellent books, 
each of which conveniently gives a thorough insight into Old Testament 
literature and history But Church and School in league together have 
suppressed this knowledge, banishing it from their respective domains 
And yet it must be admitted that they are not alone to blame. 
Indolence and fear have seconded their efforts. 


* Reproduced, by permission, from the Ps eussesche Jahrbucher 
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ee 


waneg = Nowatis one ment of Prof Dehitzsch’s lectures that what was hitherto 


s 4 
rent uet" but a dymg whisper ıs now being shouted out from the house-tops! 


suoP pooP4 “Ment” is perhaps scarcely the nght term. the force lay rather 
sureja ON} im the circumstances But we need not here set ourselves to weigh 
; mnerits , let us gratefully welcome the fact that Delitzsch has inculcated 

guoj P&4) upon extensive circles a more correct view of the Old Testament. 
_ggoeuut’ But has he indeed done that? A grave error he has undoubtedly 
fryer? , aispelled—the error that all the sources of the Old Testament are 


uaa $/ wholly orginal. But of how little value are the sources in the history 


Qu. of rehgion and of the human intellect! If to-day someone were to 
ou step forward and announce to the public. “ Gentlemen, I am about to 
sug “clear your minds of a great error , hitherto you have been hving in the 

se “belief that Goethe’s Faust 1s an ongjnal work, as a matter of fact, 


“however, ıt ıs a later and secondary production, for the whole 
“substance of it was already contained in a popular book of the 
“ 16th century,” how would this statement be received? People would 
simply laugh at him, and Delitzsch himself would be among the scoffers. 
True, ıt 1s quite certain that he has no wish to estimate the, worth of 
he Old Testament religion according to the degree of its dependence 
n, or independence of, Babylon but to my mind he has not done 
rough to keep his hearers and readers from formimg an erroneous 
ression For what those very hearers and readers allow to Goethe 
hout more ado they are far from conceding to the prophets and 
Imists Again because up to the present moment a superhuman 
of the Old Testament has prevailed, 1t follows according to a well- 
wn psychological law that now the pendulum of appreciation swings 
he opposite extreme And im truth in the very lanes and alleys one 
verhear the statement that from the Old Testament there “1s now 
ing to be got.” 
ust at this point that the umperial letter comes in but in the 
p the opposition had become even more intense In the course 
versation the Kaiser gathered that Prof. Delitzsch did not 
hurch’s faith in the Godhead of Christ, and that among other 
study of the Old Testament had dispelled this belief In 
negative conviction the Emperor could not allow the least 
entertained about his own positive one. 
OF tus Way in which he has compassed his end we have reason to 
be grateful to him No doubt the rebuff admimistered to Delitzsch 
must inflict a certain degree of pain, and ıt cannot but irk him to be 
ruled out of the theological court into which the Kaiser himself 1s just 
` entenng But that was not the object ın view what the Emperor is 
desirous of making clear ıs that Delitzsch’s authority as an Assyrio- 
logist cannot avail to prop up his theological doctrines and in that he 
is quite right To the professor’s convictions, however, he accords 
absolute freedom : 

Absolute freedom !—it emanates from the words of the Kaiser with 
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a refreshing, an inspiriting effect. There 1s no suspicion of authoritative 
decisions, the whole letter breathes the spirit of liberty. For the wnter 
is alive to the fact that in matters so delicate and sacred there 1s no 
room for behests, and he further recognises that theology cannot shirk 
these questions, but that they must be threshed out most thoroughly, 
with courage and freedom. He hands them over to theological science. 

More fascinating still is the effect produced by the determination, the 
straightforwardness and the warmth with which the Kaiser takes up his 
position in the controversy What he has written 1s his very own, 
comes from his heart He sets it forth just as he thmks and feels ıt, 
and he has jotted it down like one who 1s giving an account of the 
matter to his own self, omitting none of the little tokens of his own 
feeling, of his own personal experience He feels his soul ıs bound up 
in Christ, and he will not speak of religion without bearing witness to 
and praising Him 

The impenal document 1s thus meant to be a personal confession, and 
as such we must respect it But it surely would not be in accordance 
with the idea of the royal author, were we to answer it by silence In th 
evangelical Church the highest and most weighty questions are alway 
open to discussion, and each generation must work out the answ 
anew for itself | Moreover, our spiritual life depends on stress a 
struggles, and is alive only in them How then can we be silent w 
the deepest and most sacred questions come up before us in this fo 

Heartily and gladly all evangelical Christians will endorse the 
sentence of the Emperor’s letter “ Religion has never been a pro 
“ of science, but an outpouring of the heart and being of man, cause 
“his intercourse with God” Theology assents to this propositio 
she knows very well that she but strives to meditate with aw 
. data which she does not herself create 

Equally certain of general acceptance 1s the Kaiser’s convi 
religion, too, has need of forms, in order that we may unde 
teach it, but that these forms cannot be exempt from chan 
that Prof Delitzsch also attained the chief end he had 
calling forth the admission that the customary forms of t 
tradition about the Old Testament sorely need a modi 

But it 1s especially in connection with two convictions ut 
Majesty that queries and doubts will arise. with the thec* 7 
revelation and the divinity of Christ Both are closely bow?” 

The word “revelation” brings the lne of cleavage bet,® 
and science in their relations to religion sharply into view S 
the real sense cannot admıt this conception , to her ıt is transa. uo e 3° 
On the other hand faith cannot allow itself to be deprived of ret uyut 
But none the less a certain common ground has been reached (st 
course of the development The evangelical faith of to- days you » 
from the awe-inspiring contemplation of the universe—recogni, Aew 
a revelation in persons only The entire lower seres of aegen, ot 
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revelations has been set aside There are no revelations by 
: means of things And the ımpenal letter has taken this proposition 
for its starting point God’s revelations ın his humanity are persons and 
more particularly persons of pre-eminence Now m as much as for 
science also striking personalities represent a mystery in their individu- 
alty and force, the formula of agreement between faith and knowledge 
is, so far as ıs possible, restored. But that I and others should look 
upon these striking individualities as revelations of God 1s an act of 
inner experience, which no science can call forth or forbid 
Yet on this common ground the imperial letter distinguishes between 
two kinds of revelation one general and the other of a more rehgious 
character And in this distinction there is great force; for it brings 
out in boldest relief the fact that there is no more weighty business for 
man than his relation towards God, and that on the nature of this 
relation everything depends On the other hand, however, thoughtful 
people cannot possibly content themselves with the theory of two kinds 
of revelation running, so to say, parallel to each other, indeed, His 
Majesty’s letter itself gave expression to this view by according 
o Abraham a place in both classes There cannot consequently be two 
-evelations—religion, moral force and knowledge being most closely 
terwoven—but only one, the bearers of which were and are in truth 
olly different from each other in character, vocation and mission If 
us Christ loses nothmg of His individuality and uniqueness when 
ced in a line with Moses, Isaah and the Psalmusts, neither does He 
e aught by being ranged side by side with Socrates, Plato and the 
r personages named in the imperial document The religious 
emplation of history can in the last analysis be only one and 
sible—humanity, which God takes from the depths of nature, from 
nd from sim, redeems and adopts by raising ıt to the relation of 
This does not preyudge the contention that the history of 
srael represents the specific line in olden times 
aristian community is bound to repudiate every appreciation of 
uch effaces the difference between Him and the other teachers 
lf, His disciples and the world’s history have spoken so 
a doubt ought not to be possible, ın His Word He still 
speak just as plamly to us as formerly to His disciples 
for all that the cast-iron formula “ Godhead of Chnst” 1s 
ay must, be questioned He Himself did not use ıt, but 
signations, and whether any one of His disciples ever 
ut ıt moderately, very doubtful But even the ancient 
cco speak without qualification of the Godhead of Christ, 
but always of His Divinity and humamity Thus even ın the sense of 
the old dogma, “ God-manhood ” 1s the only correct formula. In ıt the 
mystery 1s almost again restored which, ın accordance with the will of 
Christ Himself, must ever enwrap this question Of the fact that He 
1s the Lord and Saviour He has made no secret, and that He is this 
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His disciples were to learn and feel through His Word and work. 
But how His relation with His Father onginated He kept to Himself ~ 
and hid from us Viewing it then in the light of my historical*insight , 
and perception, I should say that the formula “Man and God” (God- 
manhood) 1s not wholly free from objection because it encroaches upon 
the domain of mystery into which no glimpse is vouchsafed us Still this 
formula may stand, because ın truth it claims to explain nothing, but 
serves only to shield the unusual from profanation, just as the expression 
“Son of God” does The Pauline saying, “ God was in Christ,” seems 
to be the last word which we can venture to utter here, after having 
slowly and painfully freed ourselves from the delusion of ancient 
philosophers, that we can fathom the mysteries of God and nature, 
humanity and history 

“If ye love Me, keep My commandments ,” “by this shall all men 
“ know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another ”—at 1s 
more important to ponder on these words and to order our lives in con- 
formity w:th them than to seek to press the inscrutable and venerable 
into formulas. And the time will come, ıs indeed at hand, when 
evangelical Christians will smcerely unite in acknowledging Jesu 
Christ as the Lord, and in resolving to carry out His teaching, an 
then our Catholic brethren must needs follow suit. The burden of 
long histary, bristling with musunderstandings and formulas—gro, 
rigid like swords—the burden of tears and blood, weighs heavily 
us, but ın that history withal a sacred legacy is also bequeathed to 
Both seem to be bound inextricably together, but by degrees they 
moving asunder even though the last fiat “let there be” has not 
been uttered over this confusion Straightforwardness and cour 
veracity to oneself, freedom and charity are the levers which will 
the burden, and to the work of achieving this noble task the 1 
letter 1s a contribution 
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IN AN OLD SCOTS CITY. 


E have grown accustomed to human imperfection In the 
everyday street hcw few persons strike us as really well- 
developed human beings! Only now and then passes a woman of 
perfect form and figure, only here and there towers up a man of goodly 
stature, rarely do we see even among these a face of perfect feature, 
rarer still is there one of noble expression We treat this rarity of 
beauty as a matter of course We thinl: of and admire beauty and 
ength as something exceptional, as unaccountable departures from 
ur own humble everyday average, and we are content to accept this 
the normal standard of humanity And when the poet describes or 
painter limns for us a hero ın his strength and courage, or makes 
heroine a very goddess in her beauty, we think of such types as of 
ething far away from the real, the practical, the everyday world 
ey are so indeed, yet to the writer, as a student of things as they 
s a working naturalist, concerned with no :mmaterial ideals, but 
ne observation and interpretation of life as he finds it, of things as 
row, the question has constantly, reiteratingly suggested itself— 
Why is it that man ıs so imperfect? Why 1s he ın this respect so 
different from other species? No two leaves are quite alike, yet in 
spring not only 1s each in its way beautiful, but practically each 1s 
perfect Each usually comes up to the standard of its species, so that 
to find either an imperfect or a redundantly developed clover leaf needs 
quite a search, as every child knows Still harder 1s ıt to find an ill- 
rayed daisy, an imperfect dandelion, similarly grass and herb, flower, 
fruit and seed vary indeed, but few fall notably short of the normal So 
it 18 with the animal world, and this whether we observe the sparrow 
or the lark, the eagle or the flounder, in each the average of the 
species ıs at the same time for all fractical purposes its normal, its 
ideal too, so far as we can see, for who will suggest improvements ın the 
splendour of the butterfly, the sweep of the swallow, the soar of the 
albatross? i 
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Why then should things be so different among the children of men ? 
Why do not average and normal and ideal more nearly combine m them 
also? How is it that they have become so divergent? This is 
plainly a clear-cut scientific problem, ıt 1s first of all an evolutionist’s 
question about the origin of things as they are, and not to be put aside 
with the artist’s or the poet’s or the reformer’s discontent with them 
Yet all these ask the same question Why are we not as the ancient 
gods? Why should we not see them walking among us now as the ! 
Greeks did of old? For what was, what ıs, Aphrodite, but woman in 
her compelling beauty? What is Pallas Athene, with her keen grey | 
glance, her ready spear, but woman with her penetrating wit? What 
Diana, but girlhood racing in the woods, still fancy free? What Juno, 
but woman attained to matrorly matunty? What the Sybil, but the 
fullest insight of her mpened age? Now and then, here and there, do 
we not still see each of these? And 1f so, why not oftener, why not 
commonly? 

Similarly for men Sandow is Hercules; Apollo ıs in the gym- 
nasium, and Mars 1s in the cavalry , Mercury holds the records for foot 
and bicycle race Neptune is at the deep sea fishing, and in the naval 
reserve, Vulcan’s latest masterpieces were at the Pars Exposition 

` I have even seen great Jove h:mself, chairman at a gathering of mortal 
in a work-a-day American city Granted that such types are rare, th 
puzzle ıs why? For we see that each goodly presence is but a norm 
ideal of our species, all are no more than its well-developing pol 
morphic flowers “ We cannot all be perfect” True doubtless in fa 
yet why not? That isthe puzzle Why is ıt that there are so f 
perfect individual realisations of these types? Yet if these few, 
not more? We begin not sc badly These joyous infants sportin 
their bath are Cupids—their naked beauty full The artist, long b 
the naturalist, has thus found the organic starting pomt for his 5 
of racial types—in everyday fact, not in mere fancy, and we kno 
constantly he has gone on, and painted here his Venus, th 
Madonna, yet both from the hfe Why then do our Cupids 
degenerate? Thatistheproblem. Why do they not go on from stage 
to stage, from youth to age, each in its way complete, normal yet ideal, 
human yet divine? Without for an instant forgetting how different 
is their actual development, how are we to explain their shortcomings, 
their deficiencies, their deformity and defect and disease which make 
earth seem more of hell than Heaven? Most of us accept this state 
of things without inquiry and take hfe as it comes, our fellows as we 
find them 

Yet many also seek to grapple with the problem, alike in theoretic 
and practical ways The priest with his reproof or consolation, the 
philanthropist with his charity, the woman with her pity, the physician 
with his anodyne, the lawyer with his punishment, the politician with his 
nostrum or palliative are each and all busy enough Nor are explana- 
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tions lacking , from theologians to political economists neither doctrine 
nor myth ıs far toseek Yet however ardent, energetic, or hopeful of 
this or'that individual case or particular social problem, each of these 1s 
wont ın practice to assume, ard ın all save the rarest moments of 
oratorical rapture to admit, that tius inferiority of the real to the normal, 
and of both to the ideal, ıs somethimg inevitable, constant, permanent, 
if not indeed bitterly to affirm it Yet the evolutionist, however modest 
his practical aims, cannot be satisEed with either observed commonplace 
or pessimistic dogma instead of reasoned science He sees, for instance, 
beginning with childhood, that mothers, good though are their inten- 
tions, incessant and devoted beyond all other human average as 1s their 
¢are, have till lately been completely ignorant of the real nature of most 
forms of disease. He sees that physicians and educators are still 
practically all but ignorant of the nature and causation of imsamity 
and other forms of mental defect, and that legislators are still far from 
having come to understand either the genesis or the nature of crime, 
poverty and other forms of social defect He sees how commonly 
their action even at its best 1s but lucky empiricism, and how their 
ore common inaction is but the fatalism of ignorance. Phthisis in 
e city, malarial fever outside its walls seemed but a few years ago to 
mpel resignation to the inevitable, yet already not only avic and 
onal samtation ın Europe and America but tropical regeneration 
becoming matters of practical politics—even campaigns definitely 
n Great tasks, no doubt, yet assured of a more rapid and world- 
development than the corresponding movement of a generation 
he now universal antisepsis of surgery 
if this revolution be practicable for these, precisely the two most 
diseases of the temperate and tropical worlds respectively, why 
r many others ? And why not also for matters more complex 
re individual disease ? We must not, of course, mislead 
Fs or others by any exaggerated hopes of complete interpreta- 
on of the vast accumulation and complex of evils with which life and 
civilisation struggle Yet we may proceed in all things as we are doing 
with disease, taking one by one and step by step The analysis of 
social conditions may well be compared to the analysis of the ar 
which surrounds us, 1n which one element has been discovered, and then 
another and another; and then, after an interregnum in which we 
unfortunately reposed, new and ever newer elements have been 
revealed With each advance of knowledge, we are more willing to 
believe that something remains unknown. So let us grant at once to 
psychologist or moralist, to philosopher or theologian, that there will 
remain at the end of our inquiry an unsolved problem of human 
personality Yet let him in turn be w_lhng to accept and utilise each 
step which can be made from ignorance into knowledge, from impassive 
resignation into fruitful action 

Start then afresh from these two specific diseases, phthisis and 
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malaria, and consider the actual change now in progress, from the 
physician at best postponing inevitable death and prolonging suffering 
to the hygienist-physician who now assures you that this ıs at once not 
only one of the most preventible but “one of the most curable -of 
“diseases” At first of course philanthropy and charity are taking the 
customary channel of new hospitals and sanatoria, but already the 
civic statesman 1s preparing sweeping measures of sanitary control and 
making ready for the diminution of that dust of towns which 1s now a 
main vehicle of disease Beyond this he foresees a transformed 
planning, not the building in close quadrangular blocks, each now 
understood as an artificial stegnant aw-pond for the culture of every 
form of disease in protection from sunlight and for its gentle diffusion 
into the air of every home The attitude then of the public and of all 
professions alters Instead of the physician at best prolonging the 
stricken hfe, the parson consoling ıt, the government ignoring it, we 
shall soon have all combining to transform the existing conditions and 
relegate phthisis to the pos:tion now occupied by leprosy or scurvy, 
that of an exceptional occurrence of medical interest And if this seem 
exaggerated or Utopian, it may be rejoined that typhus and eve 
smallpox are already regarded not only as exceptional, but as positive] 
discreditable to the city in which they occur 

An objection 1s natural from all who are accustomed to start fr, 
the psychological or ethical standpoint in preference to the env 
mental one It is that stch questions of health and cleanlin 
„however excellent ın themselves, do not go far enough It ma 
simply replied that we need not necessarily stop with this 
simpler may well be taken before the complex, the fundamental 
the supreme, and laying of foundations may be all the better for 
pinnacles Recalling the adage which links cleanliness 
godliness, Professor James has lately been pointing out how 
movements have again and again begun with washing, cleans, 
healing 

Yet let us put the 1dez more concretely still May it not be said 
that as the material dirt and disorder of the ruder industrial age has 
carried with it, indeed involved, not only diseases, but alcoholism with 
all its consequences of insanity, crime, and vice, so the present 
movement of more scientific and more artistic industry, associated as ıt 
already 1s with the incipient development of hygiene, and this not only 
upon a civic but an increasingly national and even world-wide scale, 
tends to bring with it our corresponding moral hygiene also To the 
members of the older professions, as deed to the public generally, the 
hygienist ıs an unfamilar figcre, a professional type not yet classified 
or understood Like his new industnal colleague, the electrician, he 
1s still too much occupied with the problems of his own specialism 
and with their immediate application ın his practical tasks to have as 
yet fully looked about him, much less proclaimed any general policy 
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and degradation as far as we may, by reproducingit Let us see how 
we should proceed to convert our ordered garden, our sheltered 
greenhouse with its blossoming of hfe, into some approach to a 
miniature model of our own decay From such approach to black 
magic we may learn something of the white Here then into this 
narrow and ill-lit corner let us crowd our plants, to struggle over each 
other as they may, the strong crushing the weak, yet the struggle 
deforming, not evolving, the strong, and m the main even this apparent 
survival of the fittest little other than a survival of the survivors 
Watch now their seedlings, ther new generations produced, as they 
sprout and struggle ın yet more overcrowding numbers and with an 
infant mortality far exceeding that of the adult forms See these 
drooping for moisture, these parched in the heat, these grown blanched 
in the dark, these all one-sided toward their scanty hght Here they 
are no longer fully realising the ideals of their species, they are sug- 
gesting the deficiencies of our own degeneration from their degenerate 
birth But now let us leave the passive fatalisms of ignorance for the 
active presumption of ignorance, let us rescue and rear these young- 
lings, educate them, and that upon a system—blessed word And so we 
zach compound our particular and favourite artificial manure and 
alunge the young roots therein hoping much and fearing nothmg 

Tere stand out various experimental cultures like a row of rival schools ; 
nd at first despite the differences of treatment they all go on growing 
uch alike and nothing serious happens, each 1s growing on its own 
‘vious inheritance But gradually new and characteristic deformities 
ar One grows too lengthy, more grow stunted, one withers in the 
r leaves, one blanches in the younger ones, one and then another 
ly shrivels ın the bud The parallelism to our own human 
(tions 1s increasing, the normal type, the ideal one, ıs not to be 
u--only abnormalities, deficiencies seem now normal 
Yet we have tried everything, there we have one agriculturist’s 
panacea of mtrogen and there another’s of potash, again yet another’s 
phosphates—excellent things all, yet only varieties of deadly failure 
for a result And while we are studying these, up grow new weeds 
among the whole, some gracefully serpentine twiner winds in and out 
among the struggling sickly throng, and, losing all attachment to 
native earth, draws henceforth its whole sap and substance from the 
young life to which it chngs, itself growing swiftly, reaching farther, 
gathering new victims ın its deadly embrace Soon these victims 
weaken and many perish, others struggle on half alive, a new plague 
appears—this time of lice, black or green, sucking and spreading over 
stranglers and victims alke Then soon the parasite starves in turn, 
ruined by its assailants, and the whole loathsome growth collapses 
into a tangled confusion of decay Amud the whole struggling and 
decaying mass new weeds appear, new moulds, livid and grey, greenish 
and black, one form succeeding another, each in turn existing solely for 
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itself and being overgrown and replaced by a form capable of adapting 

itself to yet meaner conditions of poverty and cheapness, each as it 

were underbidding the other and taking its place accordingly in true i 
competitive commercial and Darwinian way Here we have fairly i 
presented that view of nature, that view also of human hfe, with which 
orthodox economist and natural selectiomist have made us familiar in 
general terms The realistic novel, this present realistic symbol also, 
but seeks to make this clearer of comprehension, more direct and 
concrete, a matter not of faith only but of sight. 

Such a comparison is thus no passing metaphor but a seriously 
designed parallelism, the biological absolutely corresponding to the 
social so far as it goes, the social only differing in adding a new 
complex of evils which we cannot represent ın this simple way Year 
after year the writer has this comparison fully before his eyes; the 
one element in his ordinary profess:onal workshop and field of 
experience in the botamic garden and laboratory, the other with the 
everyday home by the city slum, and teaching in one the medical 
students who have to work ın the other, with an occasional student for 
church or law, for art or literature The budding physician 1s thus 
better able to understand the processes and results of the various socia! 
agencies around, both the destructive and the reparative See the ro 
of narrow “closes ”—closes indeed—<heir lofty crowded tenement 
built long ago with only a yard or two between them, as in New Yor 
to-day, and admure their bold exclusion of light and ar, their p 
turesque persistence of soot and dirt, their successful culture of all 
flourishes ın noisomeness Here all sorts and conditions of men 
still more of women, of all levels from skilled to unskilled labour, 
uncertainty of labour down to a certainty of non-labour, everywher 
worst contaminating the best, anc still more so among the chil 
People change their abode more often than ıs the case ın more 
perous neighbourhoods Sometimes, no doubt, they move vo improv. 
conditions, more often the uncertainty of employment compels th 
change  Squalid conditions certamly produce their natural effects, 
and the gloomy close or noisy couzt, with its environing rmg of public- 
houses with their easy, rapid, costly, transient palliative to the squalor 
and dulness of life, seems but the hopeless portal of a continual passage 
towards hospital or to prison, through one or other to the poorhouse or 
to the asylum, through any or all of these to the grave For this 
particular slum area of old Edinburgh has had until too recent memory 
the evil pre-eminence of being the most densely crowded accumulation 
of materal wreck and human m:sery in all civilised Europe The / 
teason of this cannot be mvestigated within these limits, though the 
main steps of degeneration are obvious enough. We might begin for 
mstance with the overbuilding of lofty “ sky-scrapers ” upon the narrow 
hill-ridge of the old fortress city, and see these normally developing 
that tensive culture of disease which in turn has called out once and 
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again a corresponding intensity of medical genius to grapple with it. 
The corresponding economic decay and moral disorder similarly need 
histori¢ analysis, while the various improvements which have been 
made from time to time, and which though still far from adequate have 
happily reduced this bad pre-eminence, might also be noticed 

Within easy distance of all this wreck and misery, largely within the 
very street itself, stand all the great institutions of modern social life 
and culture, all the organs of a world city, past and present; castle, 
cathedral and palace, law courts and hotel de ville, colleges and 
hbraries, museums and galleries, factories and railway stations, shops 
and banks, newspaper offices and churches, schools too of every kind 
and age and stage Across the wider breaks in the long lane of misery, 
yet close beside where Lazarus sits amid his crumbs and sores, there 
cross the daily currents of the prosperous town The dapper advocates, 
the prim solicitors, the jolly or wizened sheriffs and judges pass all to 
and from their palace of justice, to and from the University pass the 
students, bookish or athletic, to busmess hurry the busy well-to-do 
shopkeepers, and to them the ladies, the working women, all are 
naturally busy with their own thoughts, their own affairs, all unseeing 
s they pass, or, when some specially sad or ugly sight forces their 
ttention, accepting ıt as the inevitable 
Once a year meet great gatherings of all the clergies, mostly in the 
ry High Street itself, yet there 1s no collective action upon the slum 
a, seldom even a suggestion of real contact with it, at most an 
sional eloquent allusion in a Moderator’s address or the hke to the 
ems of a great city, problems soon forgotten in the excitement of 
test heresy hunt, or the hopefulness of the report of the com- 
; for the conversion of the Jews Yet to do the churches justice, 
curate, and minister all go their rounds, visiting, consoling 
mit undervaluing relief of the individual cases, on the moral plane 
y more than on the medical, should we not wish for some more 
eneral moral and hygienic result? Despite scavenger and dustman on 
their daily rounds, the streets and Courts are never clean, despite the 
policeman quietly moving on the drunk and removing the disorderly, 
the street 1s seldom quite sober Worst of all, the people themselves 
are wont to accept the whole situation much as we richer outsiders do— 
a stagnant equilibrium of social forces, which the economist accepts and 
the politician lets alone Happiest evidently those who can forget the 
whole thing and occupy themselves with other matters So returning 
to our hving model and symbol of disordered and degenerating life, 
let us add, to make our city picture complete, here and there some 
luckier plants under bell glasses, screened from contact with the misery 
around Besides these safe, prosperous, and happy homes of the 
well-to-do, we have only now to bring in some of the cut flowers of 
culture, however foreign to our immediate soil Let us accumulate 
what we can of the dried residues of our own past harvests, and so 
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occupy ourselves with these, leaving things outside to themselves In 
such ways our symbol might be further and further modelled out mto 
an ever completer image of the larger world ° 

Yet surely “laissez faire” ıs not the last word, nor even the appli- 
cation of this or that palliative the best that can’be done Recall 
the idea with which we started, that it 1s possible, nay natural, for a 
living species to attain its higher ideals, and those more naturally than 
its lower ones As we understand these better and better, shall we 
not organise them also? In some matters of medicine we can already 
act with decision, so we can increasingly, almost with certitude, take 
these plants perishing m their defective culture solutions, and, aiding ` + 
medicinally, even now bring back the needed element of health The 
blanched plant responds to the salt of iron, exactly like the chlorotic 
patient, the leaf flushing green as the cheek again flushes red, both at 
least 1f at the same tıme we put them ın the plant hospital, that is in, 
adequate conditions of ight and warmth, moisture and aw Thus 
the theory of chemical manuring and chemical medicine 1s substantially 
one, and similarly as regards the biological and the human inter- 
pretations of the parasites which choke and exhaust and poison ou 
growing life In the greenhouse, or m the city home, cleanliness 1 
a first condition, and gardener and mother are alike cleaning hous 
and washing inmates day by day The gardener and horticultur, 
builder know almost exactly the conditions of space and structure, 
hghting, heating, and moisture, required for any given crop, and t 
grow its particular flowers or fruit to a practically ideal perfec 
So, as Chadwick used to say, and as Dr Richardson in his “ Hy; 
so vividly reminds us, ıt is possible to buld a city for any re 
rate of mortality, from the worst on record up to something 
beyond the best hitherto Why not let us doit? It would no 
Does premature dying then pay so satisfactorily? 
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THE NEW EDUCATION SCHEMES, 


HERE ıs no more dangerous zone for a political prophet to 
practise his profession in than that of forecasting the operation 

of an Act of Parhament Both Liberals and Tories have discovered 
that from a long series of defeated antic:pations When the different 
Franchise Acts were passed sanguine Liberals foretold with confidence 
he eternal echpse of Toryism, and yez we are now coming to the end of 
period of twenty years of almost unbroken Tory prosperity founded 
household suffrage When the Education Act of 1870 was carned 
end and foe of the sectarian system of popular education alike looked 
d to a speedy and painless extinction of the denominational 
ols There were then 8,291 of those schools in England and 
s, earning an aggregate Parliamentary grant of £900,000 a year. 
e are now 14,000 denominational schools in receipt of an annual 
of nearly £4,000,000 Next year they will be receiving from 
c sources a revenue of 45,000,000, and this 34 years after the 
ssing of the Act which was designed and supposed to be 
mevitably destined to compass their destruction. These represent 
some of the notorious Liberal disappointments ın the region of 
legislative experiment But the obscure ways of legislation are 
quite umpartial in this respect I doubt whether the Tory majority 
that passed the Licensing Act of last year quite realised what its full 
effect would be The somewhat hysterical utterances of the Premier 
and Lord Chancellor on the point fairly demonstrate this However 
that may be, no man who has watched the action of the English 
County Councils over the Education Aci, 1902, can have done so with 
any feeling other than one of surprise 1f not of wonder The Act was 
designed by its real authors—Cardinal Vaughan and Convocation—to 
establish on firmer foundations the clezical schools, and to mtrude 
clerical domination into the management of the popular schools The 
voluntary schools were to be relieved of the intolerable financial strain 
which was giving the advantage to the popular schools in that exciting 
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educational race between them which has been run for the past 30 years 
with an ever dimimshing distance and with every prospect that the 
Board School would soon outstrip its zval ‘Relief was to be given in 
such a way as not materially to mterfere with the clerical control now 
maintamed over the denominational schools To satisfy popular 
demand a purely nommal control ovez secular education ın all schools 
was to be given to the Councils, whilst the real handling and direction 
of these schools was still to remain m a body of managers two-thirds 
of whom should be denominational, and as a matter of inevitable 
practice either clerical or clerically nomimated The clergy knew 
that—in the words of the Attorney-General—‘“ the appointment of the 
“teachers was the crux of control” This shey retained m their own 
hands The clerical position in the voluntary schools was thus to be 
ingemously secured and strengthened Brt this did not quite satisfy 
priestly ambition The popular schools were unduly strong They 
had captured some of the most :mportanz centres in the Kingdom 
London, Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, and other great towns were 
in their hands, and clerical.sm in England felt, with French clericalism, 
that 1ts dominion would never be establisked ın this country until the 
young were brought up under its auspices So the Board Schools must 
be subjected to their sway How was this to be accomplished? It 1s 
a mistake to assume that the prime object of the Education Act o 
- 1902 was to place the voluntary schools on the rates If the sacerdot 
heart were searched ıt would be found that much more importance w 
attached to the prospect of destroying the School Boards and putt: 
their schools under a hybnd comm:ttee appointed partly by the Cou 
Council and partly by the Diocesan and Catholic Associations 
county 
The English County Councils were known to be almost wi 

exception Tory and reactionary It was proposed that the 
stitution under which the Act was to wcrk i each county should 
framed by these Councils before their constituencies should have ani 
opportunity of putting ın a word. The County Council elections are 
not due until March, 1994 All the county schemes would by then 
have been in full working order Once passed they could not be 
altered without the sanction of the Horse of Lords—that bulwark of 
anachromsms The episcopal conspiracy against the integrity of the 
schools of the people was cleverly plotted It involved, however, one 
serious miscalculation, which 1s remarkable when one recollects how 
often the clergy have been undecerved on this pomt in the past history ’ 
of their transactions with the Eaghsh people They forgot that the 
English are at heart stubbornly anti-clerical There is no race m 
Europe more tolerant of misgovernment—except possibly the Turks— 

but they will not be misgoverred by parsons The great agitation 

that convulsed the country durmg the summer and autumn months of 

last year warned the Government of the continuity of this traditional 
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feehng Wales they might have ignored on the pmnaple of de 
minimis non curat lex But the angry roar of the English hon was 
unmistakable and threatened mischief, so the Prime Mimister sought 
out for means of escape He troduced certain modifications in his 
Bill All these were in the direction of strengthening the popular gnp 
upon all the schools Vague words were mtroduced as to control of 
finance, the Councils were given certain power over the re-arrangement 
‘and dismissal of the staff, and the Education Committee, which in 
the original draft was a statutory committee independent of the 
Council became dependent on the Council for the carrying out of its 
educational policy and admmuistration These were the first fruits of 
the pamic produced by Bury, North Leeds and Sevenoaks, and the 
Birmingham revolt Unfortunately Devonport intervened and Mr. 
Balfour hardened his heart After this untoward electoral incident the 
Bill worsened in many respects, and notably in the matter of finance 
the denominational interests profited considerably at the public 
expense In this recrudescence of the Governments original mood 
the Bill was carried into law—and then came the turn of the Councils 
The first schemes were watched with great anxiety One of the 
barliest schemes looked ominous for the frends of unsectarian 
ducation It was that of Hertfordshire It is not too much 
say that it was inspired by Lord Salisbury He is a 
mber of the Hertford County Council, and he made a pomt 
attending in his place to watch the interests of denomima- 
lism He ıs generally supposed to have been the Munister 
was primarily responsible for this measure, and to have made 
tive promotion by his successor a condition of the resignation 
e Premiership into Mr Balfour’s hands The Hertford scheme 
tore threw some light upon the intentions of those who designed 
Act The first thing that struck everybody as characteristic of the 
ecil rélgeme was that ıt reduced the directly popular element on the 
Committee to the lowest allowable proportions The Act stipulates 
that there shall be a majority of Councillors on every committee The 
Hertford scheme provided that out of a Committee of 43 there should 
be only 22 members of the Council the rest were to be all outsiders 
Out of the 22 co-opted members, nine were to represent denominational 
interests, and of these sıx were to be Church of England managers In 
addition to this there were to be four persons of experience in education 
These it may be safe to assume will be elected from amongst those 
interested in denominational institutions The masters and mistresses 
of High Schools were also to be given four, and as these in Hertford- 
shire are Church of England foundations, here also will be a further 
source of strength to the denominational system. The masters and 
mistresses of elementary schools are to be represented by two Thus 
provision 1s made that at least eighteen out of the 43 members shall 
directly represent and be responsible to denominational bodies The 
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22 members of the Council mght conceivably swerve from the path 
of clerical rectitude under pressure from Nonconformist constituents, 
but the 18 had constituents who would assist to keep their représenta- 
tives straight That ıs the meanimg of the Hertford or rather the 
Hatfield scheme It 1s the first interpretation of the Act by its authors. 
The scheme was hurriedly drafted’ and considered by the Council 
before the year was out, so as to be published broadcast before the 
other Councils had even met, as the model scheme of the Cecil policy, 
which was to be imitated by all the faithful throughout the Councils 
of the land 

Needless to say, the Board of Education raised no difficulties on the 
ground of excessive representation given to outside interests Would 
the other Tory Councils take the hint so broadly given by Hatfield? 
Upon the answer to that depended great issues The next schemes 
would reveal the extent, if any, to which Britain had departed from 
her antt-clerical traditions Surrey was the first to answer, and the 
Council of this County for the first time spoke the real mind of the 
British people on the subject. What 1s the Surrey scheme? It 
proposed that the Committee should consist of not less than 25 an 
not more than 36 members Of these wot Jess than 18 were to be calle 
“representative members,” and not more than seven “co-optatiy, 
“members” There was also a further provision for the appointme 
of two members by such of the five Councils ın the County as are lo, 
education authorities for the purposes of the Act and would agre 
combine with the County Council This would raise the “ represe 
“tive members” to 25, but ın no case were the co-opted memb 
exceed seven This was the first signal repudiation of the H 
precedent But worse was to follow It was stipulated that “ 
“appointment of a co-optative member shall be made by the 
“ Council on the recommendation of the Education Committee” 
co-optative members were not to represent any special interests 
outside Association The Council itself named the first co-optatr 
members, and they were men and women of great educational distinc- 
tion and experience, but they were chosen for that reason, and not for 
ther association with any particular sect or faith Surrey was as far 
removed from Hatfield as Geneva is from Rome Which lead would 
England follow? As to Wales there could be no manner of doubt. 

Many schemes have since been framed, about 350 ın all up to date 
There has been much pressure—not altogether fair pressure as I think 
—from the Board of Education in favour of securing representation for 
denominational interests, but in the mam Surrey principles have 
prevailed It 1s true that most schemes contam more or less vague 
provision for denominational representation on the Committee, and to 
this extent the Hatfield polcy has triumphed, and some schemes even 
go farther and secure a direct and unchallengeable nomination for 
sectarian associations, but the latter are few and comparatively 
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unimportant For all that, the plan of giving a dominant share to the 
Council in the composition of the Committees which was first established 
by Surrey has been generally adopted by all England and Wales No 
County Council has been satisfied with a bare majority of Councillors 
onthe Committee. The nearest approach to Hatfield ıs the case of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, which provides that out of a Committee of 
36 no more than 20 shall be Councillors, and 16 shall be co-opted, but 
of the 16 not one half represent organisations which are under sectarian 
control Sheffield ıs also modelled on similar lines, but Sheffield is the 
refuge and strength of all Tory eccentricities. The action of the great 
County of Lancashire is most significant as to the real state of public 
opinion on the question of denominational representation Here is a 
county where, if anywhere, the voluntary schools would be entitled to 
exceptional treatment in the scheme. Out of the 723 schools in the 
area of the authority 680 are voluntary Out of the 128,406 scholars 
‘117,512 are taught ın voluntary schools The Council itself has a Tory 
majority upon it. Still, upon a Committee with a total membership of 
72, denominational associations in the county are only entitled to “the 
“ privilege of recommending” six names This is a long way from the 
atfield model Gloucestershire is still more remarkable Here also 
s a voluntary school county with a Tory Council This Council has 
e reputation of being led almost blindly by a highly respected member 
í the House of Commons, whose Toryism 1s of a very pronounced type. 
ne voluntary schools in the county number 338 out of an aggregate 
399 schools The Gloucestershire scheme provides that out of a 











rience m education one of such persons being representa- 
of the managers of non-proyzded schools.. . such 
representatives being either selected by the County Council or offered 
for selection to the County Council by any recognised association, 
“meeting or society claiming to the satisfaction of the Education 
“ Authority to represent such persons or bodies” A somewhat 
surprising result when one remembers how the Gloucestershire County 
Council 1s composed and guided. 

Several councils have defied the Educational Department and 
followed the Surrey precedent in declinmg to make any provision in 
their scheme for direct denominational representation on their Com- 
mittee The first case of the kind was that of the Lindsey division of 
Lincolnshire The Lindsey scheme proposed that the Committee 
should consist of 24 members, of whom 18 should be members of 
the Council, and that of the non-council members one should represent 
higher education, two secondary and technical and three elementary 
education, but no right of nomination or even of recommendation was 
given to any outside bodies, the county claiming unfettered discretion 
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in deciding for itself the persons best suited to speak for these various 
interests After a stubborn conflict with the officials of the Board of 
Education, in which the men of Lindsey stood manfully to theireguns, 
the Lindsey scheme was at last approved, and the first trrumph was 
thus won for direct representation of the councils Emboldened by the 
success achieved by this council, many more have followed on the same 
lne. The Board of Education contest each effort with much pertinacity 
and skill The recalcitrant councillors are summoned up to London 
and half-cajoled, half-threatened into making concessions Some have 
given way, others are still holding out Wiltshire won a complete 
democratic triumph, Cornwall chmbed down, and Somersetshire 
compromised. The story of the Somezset scheme 1s interesting as an 
exhibition of the direction and strength of the popular current. The 
draft scheme prepared by the chairman (the Right Hon Henry 
Hobhouse, M P ), with the aid of a small sub-committee, proposed that 
out of a total committee of 42, not more than one-third should be 
co-opted Of the 14 ıt was suggested that one should be appointed 
“ on the recommendation of the governing body of the Bath and Wells 
“Diocesan Association of voluntary schools, and one on the recom- 
“mendation of the Free Church Council” There were other 
nominating and recommending bodies named—viz, the Council of the 
University College, Bristol, the Incorporated Association of Hea 
Masters, the Association of Head Mistresses, the National Union o 
Teachers, and the Taunton and Bridgwater Town Councils Wh 
the Council met to consider this draft, all the nominating and recor 
mending bodies were swept away The Somerset County Co 
Unionist though ıt be, would have none of them (I believe the Bn 
water and Taunton Town Councils survived) In the sequel tį 
was much correspondence with and mterviewing by the Boay 
Education Mr Morant and his superiors fought hard to restore 
expunged Diocesan and other Associations At last the Board o 
Education suggested a somewhat diluted clause which proves how 
completely they have abandoned the orginal idea of forcing on the 
Councils a direct representation of these outside bodies This is the 
alternative clause which the Board urged the Somerset Council to 
incorporate in their scheme — 


The remaining members of the Committee shall be appointed by 
the County Council from among persons of experience in education 
and persons acquainted with the needs of the vanous types of 
education and grades of schools ın the area, including the following — 
university education, the secondary education of boys and girls in 
its higher and lower grades, technical instruction and commercial 
and industnal education, with special regard to the industnes of the 
County of Somerset; the training of teachers, Council or provided 
elementary schools And zf the representation of such types of 
education at any time shall not be secured by the members appointed 
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Srom the Council tt shall be secured by means of the added members, 

; and uf ıt appears destrcble to the Counci? after consultation with 
‘persons or bodies representative of the type of education concerned 
Provided always that not fewer than four of the added members 
shall always be women 


The reason the Board of Education gave for pressing for the 
insertion of some such provisions as this is not without its meaning — 


Doubtless the Council members of the Committee will themselves, 
in many cases, have educational experience, but ıt ıs desirable that 
the scheme should be so drafted as to provide for all contingencies 
present and future 


The italics are ours These words, addressed as they were to a 
Unionist Council, are a clear avowal of the policy of the Board of 
Education The present Councils they can trust, but who knows what 
may befall at the next March elections? The patrons of the sectanan 
system have no confidence ın its popularity They are quite night 
However, the Somerset letter 1s important as an official recognition of 
the intention of the Governmert not to force outside representation on 
the Councils 
After some discussion the Council adopted the following proposal as 
compromise — 









The following interests (namely) (a) University education, (å) 
secondary education of boys and girls in its higher and lower grades , 
(c) technical education and commercial education , (d) elementary 
education ın Council schools and ın voluntary schools, shall be 
represented on the County Education Committee either among the 
members appointed from the Committee or among the members 
| appointed from outside the Council 


After some discussion the amendment with the addition of the words 
‘industrial education ” was carried 

As might have been anticipated from its recent record, Birmingham 
18 not yet amongst those cities and counties that stand up for popular 
rights The draft scheme to be submitted to the Birmingham County 
Council provides that the sectarian educational associations m the 
city shall have “the rzght to recommend” names on the Committee 
On the other hand Tory Councils hke those of Oxford and Shropshire 
concede no night of nomination oz recommendation to these denomina- 
tional bodies There are several schemes now under the consideration 
of the Board of Education which ignore these bodies altogether, 
notably those of Carmarthenshire, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, 
Reading, Swindon, Scarborough, Lincoln, Gateshead and Halifax. 
Even Middlesex declines to give them any right to nominate or 
recommend 
Most of the Progressive Counals have been in no hurry to put the 
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Act into operation Hence the fact that the majority of the schemes 
up to date have been those of Umomst Councils How great a 
disappointment even these must have been to the promoters of the Act, 
only those who compare them with the Hatfield model can readily 
conjecture 

Itas too early yet to form any opinion as to the probable effectiveness 
or otherwise of the County Council admunistration of the public schools 
“The appointed day” has not yet arrived On the whole I think they 
look as 1f they meant a good business use of their powers for the 
benefit of education This much it may be safe to mfer from the | 
drift of the schemes, that the Counals of England and Wales will 
resent any attempt at obtrusive clerical interference in the management 
of the schools That ıs unquestionably the present temper of the 
nation The real danger is not yet It will come later The clergy, 
with that craft of patience which has often served them in the past, 
will be content to bide their time until public vigilance shall have 
, passed on to other topics The directly elected members on these 
Committees, burdened with their own affairs and with other public 
work, may leave the real direction of the educational work in their 
respective areas to the co-opted members The interests these 
gentlemen represent will ensure their continued and unflagging activity, 
and the clerical plot may thus quietly and msidiously work its wa 
to success It isan old story and may yet be repeated 

The experience of some of the Welsh governing bodies under t 
Intermediate Education Act 1s full of warning for the English Counc. 
The Welsh Councils have found in too many instances that their q 
representatives on these bodies have not been able to give 
unbroken attention to their work which 1s necessary to ensure ab 
influence The co-opted members by constant attendance, 
especially on sub-committees, have secured the complete control 
secondary education ın certam counties The Councils seem to b 
taking that warning to heart Hence the refusal to adopt the Hertford 
plan In most of the schemes the number of co-opted members ranges 
from one-third to one-fourth of the total membership of the Committee 
Even then “ the interests ” must be watched 

It 1s also too soon to speak of the financial results of the Act There 
have been amateur estimates published for all the areas They 
vary, however, so much in their figures for the same counties that it 
would not be safe to rely upon any of them Some of these estimates 
seek to prove that the Act will actually relieve the burden of taxation 
in respect of education now bearmg so heavily on the populous 
centres of England and Wales In arriving at this happy conclusion 
the grant in aid 1s treated as if ıt were a gift from some fund to which 
the inhabitants of these favoured areas did not contribute There is 
no more dangerous delusion to foster than this one of treating Imperial 
grants as if they dropped “ like the gentle rain from Heaven, blessing 
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“him that gives and him that takes” However, many hard pressed 
districts will undoubtedly benefit financially to a very considerable 
extent by the spreading of the education rate over a wide area, thus 
rendering amenable to contribution properties that had hitherto 
altogether escaped local taxation for educational purposes The 
Forest of Dean is a good illustration of this The School Board rate 
stands now at the huge figure of 2s 6d in the £ Gloucestershire, 
being a voluntary school district, has in the mam escaped an Education 
Rate There is therefore a large and a rich area which 1s for the first 
time tapped for educational ends The consequence will be that the 
maintenance of education m the Forest of Dean and one-fourth of its 
loan account being distributed over this area, the Education Rate will 
be reduced from 2s 6d to 1s 2d In fact the School Board districts in 
the counties will do very much better financially out of the Act than 
the Voluntary School areas In Manchester ıt is estimated that the 
Act will mvolve an additional 2d to the rate dunng the first year of 
hits working The official County Council estimate of the Education 
Rate for Buckinghamshire 1s 53d in the £, or 536d. 1f the Borough of 
Chipping Wycombe comes ın The Gloucestershire Committee 
stimates its rate for the first year at 314d for the working 
f the Act, but as Gloucestershire has hitherto applied half, 
whiskey money towards the reduction of the rates—a 
ctice the Act very properly determines—this 334d rate 
thus be increased to 44d Warwickshire will have to raise a 
orm Education Rate for the whole county of 314d to 4d ın the £ 
tıs a voluntary school county—zo01 out of its 238 public 
sntary schools being under private arrangement—the great 
aty of the ratepayers of Warwickshire will for the first tıme enjoy 
xury of paying a rate towards the education of the young in their 
pective parishes This always seems to me to be the most attractive 
ature of the measure There 1s zeal satisfaction in seeing these 
mreedy and selfish communities, that have hitherto succeeded in 
shirking their obligations to the State, at last being compelled to share 
them with their more patriotic neighbours, who years ago realised their 
responsibilities 
I have not said anything as to the remarkable developments which 
have ensued in Wales from this Act It 1s premature to summarise 
them I am sanguine enough to believe that the Welsh zeal for 
education, which has been so conspicuous a feature of the national life 
m Wales during the past 30 or 40 years, may help materially to find a 
solution for that vexed question of sectarian instruction which is more 
responsible for the backwardness of English and Welsh elementary 
education than any other cause 
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MACEDONIA 


VIEWS OF A PROMINENT NATIVE 












ERFECT unanimity at last reigns among the Great Powers an 
absolute terror among some of the smaller ones “ Benefice 
“unanmmty and wholesome terror,” the Central European Press ter: 
the respective sentiments, but Christians of the Balkan States dr 
their epithets from a different vocabulary One of these Slavs discu 
ing the position gave me his views, which are also those of the polit 
circles of Sofia, as follows “ Russia, Auszria~-Hungary, Germany 
“Turkey are all agreed that the worst thing that could happ 
“ humanity, as they know it, would be that any harm should come t 
“Ottoman Empire Compared with this everything else ıs as du 
“the balance Turks may plunder villages, violate women and chi 
“burn priests and peasants over straw fires, shoot or hew them to pt 
“at sight,—and the Christian Powers, 1f they notice it at all, 
“diplomatically deplore this conduct They look upon such deeds a 
“bad, but not by any means the worst Far more terrible ıs the 
“resolve of the Christians to rise up in arms against their tormentors 
“and thus worry the Powers Moritur: vos salutant ıs the device, 
“resignation to death and worse than death the attitude required by 
“the European States They call for a degree of heroism which 1s 
“unnatural. Thus last October there was a partial msing ın Macedonia 
“which failed because most of the villages remained loyal to the 
“ Sultan, refusing to budge Now these loyal people thus gave proof 
“ of great self-restraint , yet their lot was immeasurably more harrowing 
:“than that of the active rebels, ın fact, they were treated as 1f they 
“had formed part of the ancient army of the Amalekites There was 
“no mercy shown them Nay, their very souls were defiled when that 
“was possible before their lives were taken Nor did the Christian 
“ Powers interfere, on the contrary, they were deaf, blind and dumb, 
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“as they have uniformly been during the past twenty-four years, and 
“as they seem resolved further to remain until their own sordid interests 
“should? move them to action Then indeed they will discourse 
“unctuously of suffering Chnstians, barbarous Turks, and of the tradi- 
“tional God-given mission to protect defenceless worshippers of Christ. 

“Hence the unanimity of the Powers has for its immediate object 
“not to alleviate the misery of the wretched victims, but to give a new 
“lease of life to their relentless persecutor ‘Turkey must be upheld 
“at all costs, whatever may befall Macedonia,’ ıs the device of the 
“ Powers—unchristian, perhaps, but politic, and, what 1s more to the 
“purpose, their attitude for the past twenty-four years has been in 
“perfect accordance with ıt For ever since the Treaty of Berlin was 
“signed and pigeon-holed they never moved a ship or drafted a soldier 
“to stop a system of demoralisation which cned to heaven for venge- 
“ance They callously ignored zhe piteous appeals of the people for 
“relef from blood-curdhng horrors on the ground that diplomatic 
‘pressure would be insufficient and military intervention impossible 
‘It was pointed out that they had the nght and duty to put an end 
to orgies of misrule, which would have disgraced the Sultan of 
orocco, but they waived the right and shirked the duty Why? 
ecause their real am was to further, each one, its own political 
nterests which for the moment called for the maintenance of Turkey 
But happily the Macedonians are not lıke the Armenians who go 
e lambs to the slaughter, at most bleating on the way They can 
p themselves, harm their enemies and shame their pretended 
ds, and they set about doing all this to the fullest extent That 
the origin of the methodical political education of the people, of 
evolutionary propaganda, of the executive Committee, of the 
g imsurrection If we have not been decimated lke the 
émans, the reason 1s that we insisted on taking an eye for an eye, 
tooth for a tooth, burning for burning, and very often a life or two 
over and above And the Turks thoroughly relish only the cruelties 
“which cannot provoke retahation, and these grew yearly and monthly 
“fewerin number It came at last to be terror for terror, night paying 
“for day, Moslem for Christian, and the nsing announced for Spring 
“this year would in truth have been a revolution 

“Russia and Austria-Hungary then came forward, as our frends, 
“of course, Austria-Hungary playing a historic and hardly equivocal 
“rôle But to the Tsar, who broke with his glorious past, we felt 
“inclined to say, ‘ Eż tu Brute!’ For what moved Russia to intervene? 
“ Fear lest the Eastern question should be prematurely unrolled She 
“is not yet prepared to deal with it in her own interests, therefore she 
“would have it put off until she is And the relief of the Christians? 
“That, too, can be deferred to su her requirements If heaven can 
“afford to wait for the convenience cf its instruments, mere mortals 
“cannot complain of a httle delay If the Macedomans could suffer in 
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72 programme ex bloc without qualms, misgivings or reserves 
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„ most orthodox Tsar will himself stand between him and the pester 
‘ “Chnstians! Meanwhile, all we Macedonians have to do 1s to w 


n ` “have in store for us! The Reforms, they assure us, are calculated t 
? “remove serious grievances, and they are certain to be loyally carrie; 
. Sout So sure indeed of all this ıs Russia that she has promised t 
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“silence for twenty-four years, they can surely endure the same lot 
“with Christian fortitude a decade longer, and by that time much water 
“will have flowed through the Struma Such is Russia’s reasoning, 
“ and congruous with itis her attitude Every clause in the joint note 
“to the Porte and almost every sentence in the official Communiqué 
“in the Government Messenger 1s directed not against Turkish cruelties, 
“but agaist self-help on the part of the Balkan Chnstians In what >: 
“document, for instance, has Russia laid it down that Turkey would | 
“be punished for neglecting to introduce the so-called reforms? In 
“none She has but made a request devoid of all sanction, and the 
“ Porte 1s keenly alive to the fact. It 1s exactly as two generations ago 
“ The reforms asked for by the Powers are with one exception neither 
“more nor less than those which the Porte for the last sixty years has 
“ over and over again spontaneously suggested, promised and set aside. 
“That ıs why the Sultan amazed the world by accepting the whole 
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* And after that, Russia and Austna-Hungary ask us to remain quiet 
“and await the good things which they, as almoners of Providence, 


oe in advance that if, after having introduced those improve 
“ ments, he be molested by any further requests for concessions, 


“and wait. To watch and wait while Turkey does the same? 
“has assuredly no stimulus to do otherwise, and her first act 1s ce 
“to be a request for more time. Such are my misgivings, and 
“are amply confirmed by the following simple calculation If 
“true that the grievances of Macedonia are so easily remedied by m 
“diplomatic pressure, without armed intervention, how came it 
“for twenty-four years no such diplomatic pressure was ever onc 
“exerted? If ıt were then put off with the excuse that diplomatic 
“action would be vain, and armed interference impossible, what has 
“changed the conditions? Is not the cause, the activity of the 
“ Macedonians themselves and is it not the aim of the Powers to throw 
“dust ın their eyes? That is the belief of every Christian in the 
“ Balkan Peninsula—a belief which Russia can afford to smile at, but 
“which the persecuted people will act upon, whenever their action is 
“likely to prove efficacious 

“ But look closely at the Reforms, remembering that they are final, ~ 


“and say are they to be taken seriously? Do they, in truth, make hfe 
“possible in Macedonia? Analyse any one of them. The farming out 


“of the tithes, for instance, was one of the Chnistians’ most serious 


“gnevances Fmends and enemies recognised it as such, and declared 


“im advance that no measure which did not abolish that system 
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“root and branch would deserve to be spoken of as an 
“improvement Yet what do we now see? ‘The system 1s 
“left absolutely unchanged—tithe farming will floursh im the 
“future as m the past—and the application is modified merely 
“to this extent that, instead of farming out the tithes of a 
“whole Sanjak, only those of a smaller district will be sold to the 
“highest bidder An improvement? Undoubtedly, if . but 
“there are so many zfs that one must be a veritable Candide to reason 
“as though any of them were likely to be realised The rule that a 
“separate budget will in future be presented for the three provinces 1s 
“one of the elements of the promised millennium. But does that 
“ procedure guarantee sound finances? As well regard the purchase of 
“a fire-proof safe as a specific against bankruptcy. As a matter of 
“fact, the expenses will be calculated by the Inspector General—a 
“literary gentleman, formerly the secretary of a Turkish poet—and upon 
“ his intelligence, independence and goodwill the finances will depend. It: 
“is ın Macedomia as throughout all Turkey - men, not measures, work the 
_ good or evil attributed to the laws But the management of the 
į revenue and the clearance of accounts will be the handiwork of the’. 
Ottoman Bank, and the Ottoman Bank ıs above suspicion? No more 
than it was in the seventies when the Vah of Adrianople, Kadn 
Pasha, had the finances of his province regulated by the Bank All 
e revenue was then handed ın to that Institute, the outlay was met 
cheques payable there, and at the close of the financial year the + 
amder was duly forwarded to Constantinople Yet the whole 
periment is but a memory to-day If, when cash is sorely needed 
ildiz, and Hilmi Pasha is gently or rudely reminded of the fact, 
as not the courage to withstand the shadow of God, history will 
judge him too harshly. 
But what every Christian in and out of Macedonia expected from a 
reform programme worthy of the name was that equality of the 
religious denominations should be recognised and proclaimed 
“ Rehgious inequality is known to be at the root of the most arksome 
“ grievances of the people, and no working compromise can be arnved 
“at until ıt 1s abolished Twenty years ago the International Reform 
“Commission, convinced that this was a condition see gud non of 
“lasting peace, laid down the principle that no man shall be disqualified 
“for any office because he is a Chzistian Now the Powers, and fore- 
“most among them Russia, the Protectress of Eastern Christians, 
“refused to msist upon this mdispensable measure The Christian, 
“now as before, whether he be a Servian, a Bulgaran or a Greek, 1s a 
“member of an inferior race He can at most become a gendarme or 
“a field caretaker all the higher positions bemg reserved for the 
“Moslems. If in future he is plundered by the tithe-farmer ıt will be 
“open to him to lodge a complaint against this scourge of the people 
“ But m the law courts his testimony, as against that of Mohammedans, 
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“will not be accepted his solemn oath ıs not worth a bare-faced he 
“told by the true believer What sort of justice can be administered 
“ under such conditions which we are emphatically told are final? The 
“thing 1s a sorry mockery, good enough to serve a semi-official organ 
“as the text for a eulogrum of Tsar or Sultan, but not as a Magna 
“ Charta to render superfluous a revolution 
“But the most disheartening reflection is this- that Russia and 
“ Austria-Hungary have discussed and settled every detail whereby 
“they intend to keep our former friends, the Bulgarians, from helping 
“and saving us from the tender mercies of the Sultan’s ‘ regular soldiers,’ 
“while on the other hand they have not contemplated as possible the 
“ Sultan’s refusal to carry out their pseudo reforms Yet when the 
“time comes for them to do a little business on their own account, they 
“ will seize on all the superlatives ın their respective tongues and pile 
“ Pelion on Ossa in the matter of agonising descriptions, and call down 
“the blessing of the Most High on their Christian enterprise But we 
“are sick of the rôle of pawns and sick of the ‘sympathy’ of selfish 
“statesmen. If there were but a grain of sincerity in all the high, 
“sounding speeches which resounded throughout Europe during th 
“ Anglo-Boer War, vihpending the British and apotheosizing the Sou 
“ Africans, how much louder, warmer, more efficacious should not t 
“ proofs of sympathy be which we have a right to expect from a unit 
“Europe which possesses the power to help us In the days w 
“Count Ignatieff was Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, Ru 
“played a very different part, and was regarded by the Balkan ped 
“in a very different hght as well To-day she 1s cutting a stick to 
“her own back. It isa mistake to think that we wanted a Eur 
“war to nght us, on the contrary, we were quite sure that auto 
“could be won for us without a battle, if Russia, France, Ital 
“England were resolved to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon 
“Porte We now know that our cause was taken up solely because' 
“ was feared that by helpimg: ourselves with arms ın our hands we coul 
“coax aid from’ Bulgaria and perhaps force the hand of Russia. And 
“the Reform programme is a:will 0’ the wisp to beguile us for a time 
“So we may be foiled this year, but we cannot be thwarted always; 
“andas long as our lives are made so miserable that death has no terrors 
_“for our people, we are resolved to keep the fire smouldering until 1t 
“can break out into a bright: devourmg flame . .” 
I give those opinions for what they are worth, as interesting ındıca- 
ions of the state of mind of the thmking and fighting Macedonians, not 
as my own private views As I stated in a former article, I do not, : 
cannot believe that any degree of diplomatic pressure would suffice— 
European interests being as conflicting as they are—to coax or compel 
Turkey to bestow autonomy upon the inhabitants of the three provinces 
known as Macedonia But whether this year’s insurrection will effect 
any good ıs doubtful The rising under Boris Sarafoff, who has made 
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rood „his escape from Bulgana, has begun most favourably, with a 
ngorous struggle between his insurgent troops and the Turks, the 
atter bting worsted in the fight with a total loss of 70 killed and 
vounded At Knyazhevo, near Sofia, an officers’ school has been 
oroken into, and all the nfles anc ammunition taken thence by the 
nsurgents, the funds and papers of the Macedoman Committee 
ecently confiscated by the Bulgarian Governsfient have also been seized 
on behalf, ıt 1s said, of the rebels. The" Bulgaran War Minister, 
zeneral Paprikoff, who as a sympathiser with the msurgents was, 
io to say, the safety valve “of the Bulgarian Cabinet, has 
yeen forced to resign, and yet the Tsar’s Government have so little 
confidence in the Ministry and :n the frontier cordon, which ıt 
lespatched to hinder the passage af volunteers into Macedonia, that 
pecial Russian agents are now cn the spot watching and reporting 


THE ALBANIANS 


Even unbiassed Europeans whose first desire 1s to see war averted at 
most any price, are sceptical as to the upshot of the “reforms” And 
more closely they have studied contemporary history, the greater 
their misgivings For the presert proceedings seem to them but 
perfluous rehearsal of an old show which no longer conjures up 
a passing illusion in the mincs of the onlookers Islam, they say, 
pot modified its character any more than the leopard has changed 
ots, and in Turkey Islam 1s the faith of conquerors, Christramity 
ped of slaves Between the two there can be no equahty How 
an there be justice or equity? In truth, so long as the 
strators are Mohammedans, the Christians will be victims of 
uue and worse, and both sides knowit The late poet’s secretary— 
imi Pasha—now Inspector General 1s, we are told, an honourable 
in So was my friend, Shakir Pasha, who some years ago was 
ppointed Inspector General, with the noble task of introducing reforms 
ato Armenia. And what happenec there 1s a matter of common 
nowledge and of local regret Shekir Pasha remained the honourable 
aan he had been, but the Armenians, whose lot he had come to better, 
vere sent to the next world in thousands, and the word “reform” was 
henceforward blotted out of the vocabulary of the people of those 
arts Wall anything better come of Hilmi’s attempt to twist ropes of 
and? 

The Kurds slaughtered the Armenians, it was they, therefore,.and 
ot the Turks who hindered the reforms Such, at leas, 1s the official 
ersion of the episode In the present case it is the Albanians who will 
hwart the well-meant experiments of the Sultan, and if they compass 
his, it 1s because too large a measure of reforms was insisted upon by 
ne Powers Such is said to be the official forecast It1s a simple sum 
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in political‘proportion as the Kurds are to the Armenians, so are the 
Albanians to the Macedonians, the Porte beng wholly eliminated. And 
this, in official circles in Russia and Austria-Hungary, ıs regarded as 
the most formidable danger of all. Te the foreigner who 1s not familiar 
with the peoples of the Balkan Pen:nsula some explanation may be i 
needed. Why, for RAE should the Albanians meddle ın other 




















people’s affairs? In Ku&lstan, Kurds and Armenians lived side by 
side, and the lot of the oné*element could not well be modified without 
that of the other being also influenced for good or evil But how 
can reforms ın Macedonia affect the Moslems of Albania, whose land 1s 
to the west, so directly as to rouse them to resistance? The answer 1s 
simple For the past ten years or more the Albanians have been 
slowly extending therr territory, and without serious opposition The 
Macedonian Christians who occupied their own land were either killed 
off or driven away ın large numbers from the Vilayets or provinces of 
Kossovo, Monastir, Salomka many of the emigrants seeking refuge in 
Bulgaria, where, as I poimted out, they constitute, roughly speaking, 
thirty per cent. of the civil and miktary officials of the Principality, other: 
setthng in Serva The Albamtens have duly taken their places, an 
so 1t comes that there 1s a large sprinkling of these chivalrous brigan 
ın the pashahks of Uskub, Mitrov:tsa, Pnzrend, Prishtina and ot 
places—which are all in Macedoma—such a large sprinkling indeed t, 
they constitute the majority of the population And in the places w 
they are in the mmority, they are none the less the predomi 
element, seeing that they carry weapons openly and know how to 
them, while the Christian Serb, Bulgarian and Greek 1s by law unar 
This, ıt must be honestly admitted, 1s a real difficulty with which th 
willed Sultan would find it hard to cope For the Albanians 
the bravest troops in the Turkish Azmy and are among the most t 
defenders of the Sultan The dilemma then is this- If the Sha 
Allah allows them to play for their own hand, the reforms and reform 
will soon find a sudden and common end And if he dares to ch 
_ their opposition, the chances are enormous that they will rise up in arms 
against the Turks: and an Albanian rebellion would be a much more 
formidable affair than the most thoroughly organised insurrection in 
Macédonia, 7 

There ıs perhaps no more ancient or interesting race in Southern 
Europe than that of which the 1,100,000* Albanians of Albania are the 
last representatives Related to the primitive Pelasgian population, | 
which strayed away from the Aryan stock in prehistoric times, they have 
clung tenaciously ever since to their ¢lannish customs, which helped 
them to shake off almost every foreign yoke, but hmdered them from 
coalescing in one to form a great and powerful political state With 
amazing strength they have withstood all efforts made by the Greeks, 


¥ Albania has, in all, about 1,600,000 inhabitants, of whom s00,coo are Slavs 
Greeks, Vachs, Gypsies and Jews 
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Romans, Slavs and Turks to assimilate them Thus ethnographical 
islands of them, hke oil-drops ın water, have been scattered over 
Greec¢,” and the Appenine Peninsula,t and although for four and even 
six centuries they have been thyg surrounded by Greeks and Italians, 
they still speak the language and observe the customs bequeathed to 
them by their forbears Geographical g position, dialects and 
characteristic traits divide this people mtogtwo sections or tribes, the 
Ghegs and the Tosks, of whom the former are brave to rashness, faithful 
to the point of self-sacrifice, and simple in tastes and manners, the 
latter are more sociable, less warhke, just as devoted to their 
respective tribes, and almost equally sober, while both are 
rumously hospitable and passionately fond of fighting and 
plundering In their love of bloodshed and horror of 
humdrum and laborious hives they resemble the Kurds, and 
feel lıke them that they have a better right to exist and thrive than 
the inferior races who are on earth merely for their sakes Yet oddly 
enough, each tribe hates the other with religious rancour, although ıt 
is only fair to say that the line of cleavage does not always run parallel 
with religious tenets There are, mdeed, Roman Catholic, Orthodox 
nd Mohammedan tribes, whose fanaticism seems at times to be greater 
an that of peoples whose conversion to those creeds 1s of much older 
te Thus about three-fifths of the people profess to make some 
e attempts at practising the religion of Mohammed, but many among 
m were Christians down to the 16th or 17th centuries, and hike the 
ds of Asia Minor still cherish many a Christian behef and follow 
a Roman Catholic precept Indeed, there ıs said to be quite a 
derable number of persons who ın secret are still Christians in 
y respect, while openly professing the teachings of Islam Then 
there are numerous Roman Catholics amang them—the Mirdites,t 
instance—who, occupying inaccessible fortresses, never allow a 
Lussuiman to abide in their territory, on any pretext And yet on the 
hole religious caies sit lightly upon the broad shoulders of the 
Albanians, who are linked together by a primitive organisation based 
upon clans and families, the duties towards which generally take 
precedence over every other consideration, human and divme Thus 
half the members of a tnbe may be Christians and the other half 
Moslems, while all the members are united as one man in the defence 
of their tribal customs Again, the Christian clergy sometimes wield 
enormous influence over the laymen of their clans, even when many of 
the latter profess and practise the religion of Mohammed On the 
other hand, Roman Catholic and Orchodox priests—who ın Albama 
















* There are about 200,000 Albanians, chiefly in Attica and Megaris, who still 
speak their own tongue 


t They number about 100,000, and are found principally in Calabria, Terra 
d'Otranto, and Sicily 


ł They are between 25,000 and 28,000 strong 
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wear long moustachios—have no scruples about shouldering a rifle any 
more than they have to wave a cross, and Christian laymen who 
frequent the Church think nothmg of imitating ther polygamist 
brethren. a - 

Neither Mohammedans nor Chnstians are chary of bloodshedding 
“Death ıs better than f&gr” is one of their most favourite proverbs 
One of the reasons ıs the %ircumstance that education can hardly be, 
said to exist “He who has often been avenged 1s wiser than he who 
“has been taught much,” ıs another of their characteristic 
sayings, which throws light on their views on these matters 
There is a solitary Albanian school for girls at Kortcha, { 
carried’ on by Americans Three lay schools are supported 
by Italy, who has made several praiseworthy attempts to educate 
and unite the people, and to inspire them with a national idea 
instead of the merely tribal interests, which have so long kept them m 
feud with each other But unfortunately the Italian Government has 
not had the courage of its opmions nor the energy called'for by its 
mterests Thus ıt allowed excellent schools in Prevesa, Vallona and 
Durazzo to be suppressed ın 1891, and it has not even attempted to ad 
a school of crafts and trades to the excellent establishment which 
still domg such good work in Scutari, nor has it given any practi 
encouragement to the project of opening a railway from Durazzo a 
Vallona to Monastr Austrian Jesuits are gradually supplan 
Itahan Franciscans, Austrian post-offices are at work in Yanina 
San Giovanni di Medua, an Austrian hospital treats the sick 
gratuitously in Scutarı, Austrian religious congregations push 
interests of their Government in Vallona, Durazzo, Pnzrend 
Scutan, and the Society of Navigation, which has pract 
monopolised the coasting trade, is also Austrian 

But foreign influence in Albania 1s restricted to the few towns! 
wave of civilisation has not even sprinkled with its foam the hfé of t 
people in the mterior, whose besetting passion 1s a love of arms an 
booty, as ın olden times Impatient of every yoke, they have mam- 
tained virtual independence against every foreign Power, from the 
Greeks to the Turks, and to-day are as free as the Hungarians or the 
Canadians, and as lawless as the Kabyles “Fire, water and Govern- 
“ments,” says their proverb, “know no mercy” So they have freed 
themselves from the government of outsiders, and to a great extent of 
their own people as well The Tosks are supposed to pay bit little 
taxes, and do not always fulfil this obligatiop, while the Ghegs pay 
none at all, but merely agree to furnish a contingent to the Ottoman 
Army in war tiie, having first entered ıt in the 17th century, ever since 
when they have formed the nucleus of the Sultan’s best fighting troops 
The landowners dwell in fortified houses, their retainers are armed to 
the teeth, and the wherewithal to live 1s furnished by the Chnistians— 
Bulgarians, Serbs, or Greeks—who, wise in their generation, lay in 
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corn, fruits or money which their enemies enjoy The Malsia tnbe of 
Dibra, for example, 1s supported almost exclusively by the proceeds of 
organised depredations on the Siavs who try to lve and work in their 
neighbourhood The Turkish Government possesses neither the power 
nor the will to meddle with the tribal customs of which this 1s at once 
the most popular and most profitable Its attitude ıs based on the 
Albamian proverb which tersely says, “He who will not support a cat 
“must feed mice” 

Vendetta and hospitality are the two tribal customs, the strict observ- 
ance of which make the most profound impression on the foreigner 
Not only do sanguinary feuds rage for generations between two tribes, 
but also between two families of the same tribe, and hundreds of persons 
are sacrificed at sight to propitiate the blood-thirsty shades of parents 
or forbears It has been calculated that about twenty-five per cent 
of the entire population die violent deaths But the prospect has no 
terror for the Albanian whose proverb expresses his feelings on the 
subject “ Dying isa plague, but itis half a plague to hve” At times 
large tracts of land are given over to these sanguinary encounters, and 
oddly enough, while any man passing there may be shot down by his 
enemy or the enemy of his tnbe, a woman ıs allowed to go her way 
nmolested Hospitality, too, 1s carried to exzraordinary lengths, and 
he murderer of a man can trust his victim’s family to spare his hfe once 
has gained the shelter of their home To the average Albamian the 
eis the state The standard-bearer (bairakhtar) is its president ın 
ce, its chieftam ın war. All important questions are decided by a 
ting of elders appointed by lot, but such grave issues as the declara- 
of war, the conclusion of peace, or the change of any customs which 
itute the unwritten law of the people are adjudged upon by a 
lar body, to which every house deputes a representative with a 
ht to vote A warlike and really capable people like the Albanians 
Fould have long since won absolute independence and founded a 
Foowerful State in the Balkans, had ıt not been for the utter absence of 
any national strivings or ideals During all the centuries of their 
chequered existence they have never advanced beyond the tnbal stage, 
not even when the Albanian League was founded at Turkey’s instiga- 
tion (1878) ın order to work for the restitution of Goosinye and Plava 
to Albania Efforts have indeed been made of late to weld all the 
tribes together and nerve them to strike a blow for independence, but 
so long as the movement has its headquarters ın Belgium, Roumanua, or 
anywhere outside the country, and 1s deprived of the help which educa- 
tion alone can confer, ıt has no chance of success 

Italy, indeed, has merited well of Albania and its peeple, having more 
than once endeavoured to induce the Porte to relax the law which pro- 
scribes Albanan schools with instruction in the native tongue, but in 
vain Indeed, of all the forergn Powers which have heretofore displayed 
a political interest in the people and country, Italy’s aims, if not any 
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more disinterested than those of her rivals, have been ummeasurably 
more advantageous to the Albamans themselves Autonomy 1s the 
ideal for which the bulk of Italan statesmen are striving For they 

are by no means desirous of seeing the land cut up and divided among 

a number of States, and their reasons must and will be duly listened to 
Whatever may be said of Italy’s historic nghts to the Albanian sea- 
board—and from this pomt of view her case seems strong enough—it 

1s quite certain that so long as she remains a first-class Power she cannot 
allow either Austria to annex or protect the country or Montenegro to f 
assimilate it For Italians the road to the Black Sea leads over 
Albamia, along the old Via Egnatia, Albania commands the entrance 
to the Adnatic which has been picturesquely described as one of the 
lungs through which Italy breathes and lives There are several gulfs 
and ports on its coast which in the hands of a military Power would 
enable it to checkmate Italy for ever 1t ıs certain in time to possess, as 
in the old Roman days, one of the chief commercial routes of Europe, 
joming the peoples of the western side of the Mediterranean with those 
of the Balkan States Nowa great Power which should firmly establish, 
itself in Albania would be mistress of the Adriatic, and Italy might the 
furl her standards and humbly apoly for the protectorate of that or so: 
other powerful State * 

But the interest which is felt just now in Albania springs less fr 
the rôle which it 1s destined to play in international policy than f 
the attitude its impulsive people are likely to take up on the subjes 
the reforms ın the Macedomian prov-_nces, which are gradually beco 
Albanised That fierce, lawless tribes lıke those which now in 
the vilayets of Kossovo and Monastir, and have always succe 
shaken off the Turkish yoke, should quietly let themselves be 
by a few gendarmes, should uncomplainingly give up customs! 
sacred to them then the dictates of religion to Christians , should 
hard for their hvehhood instead of robbing mere Giaours, and sho 
treat the latter as equals and worthy of respect, is a set of propositio 
which no man can seriously entertain who has realised their meaning 
The thing is simply inconceivable; ıt would in truth be easier far to 
force Englishmen to let themselves be governed by the Baboos of Bengal 
than to get the Albamans to give up the customs of their ancestors 
and thew wild love of freedom for the sake of a race which loathing 
they cannot even hate If the Russian or Austrian Ambassador in 
Constantmople imagines that this task will be accomplished by the 
Porte, he must be in possession of data as yet unknown to anyone else 
Those who have most carefully studied the elements of the problem 
are the first to Técognmise that the Albamian difficulty 1s far more serious 




















* The reader who is interested in the international aspect of this question may 
r ad with advantage the admirable work “L'Albania,” by Arturo Galant: (Roma, 
1901), and the pamphlets “I Rapporti tra Italia e Albania,” (Firenze, 1901), “In 
Giro sui Confini d'Italia” (Roma, 1899), or the interesting articles which Francesca 
Guteciardin’ published under the titie- “Impression: d’Albania” in the Nova 
éintologia, Vol XCII , Serie iv, and Vol. XCIV , Serie iv, June, July, 1901 
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than any outbreak among the Macedomans can be, however successful 
1t may seem at the outset 
Forétokens of the commg storm have been noted by the political 
meteorologists of the Balkans Thus five Albaman tribes recently 
sent their delegates to Dyakova to discuss their future line of action. 
Numerous other assemblies are also being called together to dehberate 
openly in Ipek, Dyakova, and throughout the vilayet of Uskub and 
secretly elsewhere The assembly held near Djakova regards the 
introduction of reforms into certam provinces and not into others as an 
attempt to split up Albania which they cannot brook, but they have not 
yet put forward that objecton in words They have, however, 
protested against reformed law courts, against Turkish high schools, and 
against the employment of Christians m the gendarmes and police 
Hilm: Pasha, who was informed of the meezng, despatched Muretsa 
Pasha and Shaban Pasha to Dyakova for the purpose of inducing the 
notables to forego their opposition, but these dignitaries mht as well 
have whistled songs to a milestone Then Hafiz, the Val of Uskub, 
invited the leader of the malcontents to pay a visit to Uskub and talk 
he matter quietly with him, bet to this request they did not deign even 
o reply A telegram was then forwarded to Yıldız Kiosk, nformmg 
e Sultan that 20,000 Albamans of the distncts in question were at 
is Mayjesty’s orders, but that they were resolved to resist the introduc- 
of any reforms which might seem detrimental to their interests. 
ddition to all this it should be borne m mind that the Grand Vizier, 
d Pasha, is himself an Albanian 
e Russian Press—possibly Russian diplomacy as well—1s growing 
to this rock ahead The Novoye Vremya writes “On the Balkan 
zon looms a new danger, which threatens to upset all the peaceful 
s of Europe This danger hes in the Albamans’* Albanian 
Mdarmes recently arrested, bound and maltreated some Russian 
onks ın Old Servia, who had come from Mount Athos to defend by 
their presence the ancient Detshan Monastery which had been 
practically restored with money granted by the Tsar In Old Servia 
especially the Albanians hate the Slavs, for among their number are 
many Mahommedan landowners who have been driven from Serva. 
That these fierce tribes will meekly sacrifice their secular nghts for 
these same Slavs is out of the question, and this fact ıs known m 
Vienna as well asin St Petersburg It explains, too, why the Sultan 
so quickly accepted the reforms, and why he 1s now hurrying on his 
preparations for war The truth ıs that no set of acceptable reforms 
can be realised in Macedonia by means of diplomatic pressure only 
Moreover the Sultan knows that the unanimity of the Powers would not 
stand the test of an effort to force him to fulfil his promse The utmost 
one can hope, and only optimists venture to allow themselves the luxury, 
1s that a short breathing tıme may be gamed and the catastrophe mean- 
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while put off What may be relied upon as certain 1s that the very 
modest reforms which the Chnstian Powers have made a show of 
offering to their protégés are on paper, and will remain there until the . 
three provinces known as Macedonia have passed out of the hands of 
the Shadow of Allah 


















TEE TSAR’S MANIFESTO 


In the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for January* I ventured to speak 
of a forthcoming social experiment on a grand scale as contemplated by 
the Russian Government, and to add zhat “a move of that kind will 
“ greatly interest, but cannot surprise those who have watched the trend 
“of Russian affairs for the past fifteen years” For ideas of reform 
had for some time past been in the ar Liuterary men, students, work- 
men and peasants were frequently leaving their occupations and going 
out of their way to demand a change, and public demonstrations could 
no longer be put down as easily as before Use and wont had lost their 
ves :nertiæ, traditional methods no longer produced the needful 
effects , the Government found itself at times in a no thoroughfare an 
without an Anadne clue to thread the maze, and the Mmister of th 
Interior, von Plehve, at last frankly admitted that the authorit 
“recognised the gravity of the present situation” It needed 
prophet therefore to foresee what was coming, but it 1s only fair to 
that the form m which the announcement has now been made 
pleasant surprise to most people 

The instinctive impulses of Tsar Nicholas IT are happy, humane 
seasonable, and in this they differ considerably from the delib 
and Penelopean acts of many of his advisers With a keen e 
the trend of political affairs, he 1s ever on the aleit for some get 
idea, some practical measure which shall fire his subjects with so 
hope, and, by knittmg their interests more closely together, weld a 
classes in one organic whole The present manifesto is a striking cas 
ın pomt. It 1s evidently the product on the one hand of complex 
processes which have been at work in Russian society for fifteen years 
at least, as well as of economic and cultural changes, the significance 
of which has not yet been fully gauged, and on the other, of the Tsar’s 
hvely sensibility to these quickly shif-ing conditions, and of his sincere 
desire to bestow upon the 136 millons of his subjects, such breadth 
and fulness of national life as he honestly believes them capable of 
enjoying Now for a monarch ın his position it ıs no easy task to 
learn the real wants or the temper of his subjects His usual informants 
are ministers, Whose reports are naturally optimistic The Press of 
the country, even had he the needful time to read ıts organs, could tell 
bım little more, seeing how it ıs hampered by ministerial circulars and 
permanent trammels The monarch had therefore to penetrate a 
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dense admunistrative fog before descryımg the symptoms which he 1s 
desirous of removing The Maaifesto, which was promulgated on the 
11th ôf March, 1s the expression of a heartfelt wish to satisfy the needs 
of the people, and the utterance of a reasonable hope that they will 
help him to solve the arduous problem. It may consequently be 
hkened to a piece of white paper with a single text, and all criticism 
must needs be postponed until the essay on the text has been written 
To speak of ıt as a Magna Charta of constitutionalism 1s premature and 
misleading = Constitutions, lke clothes, should never be borrowed, 
especially by a people like the Russians, for where they happen not to 
ht, as ıs often the case, they prove httle less disastrous than a Nessus’ 
shirt And the Manifesto displays scant sympathy with West 
European institutions 

The Tsar 1s indeed anxious to get the fullest light possible on the 
changes called for by the march of the times, but it ıs not clear as yet 
ın what manner he will have ıt focussed. He seems willing to profit 
by the example of his ancestors who have entertained such projects 
as his, without having realised them. Thus Catherine H at one penod 
of her reign ıs known to have harboured the intention of creating a 
chamber of popular representatives But ıt never got beyond the stage 
f a pium destdercum Alexander I was the next Russian monarch 
rho was ammated by liberal ideas, and he not only granted good 
vorking constitutions to Finland and Poland, but in his speech at the 
ening of the Polish Diet (1815) made it clear that he was minded to 
tend the boon to Russia as weil That scheme, too, was consigned 
the limbo of things that mght have been Alexander II went 
her than his namesake he associated himself with humane reforms 
eived and carried out on a grand scale, which will endear his name 
Future generations He was also willing after years of determined 
esistance to grant the people’s men a voice in the deliberations of his 
official advisers, but his untimely death hindered the promulgation of 
what would in truth have been the inauguration of a very mild form of 
representative government After his death a reaction set mn- many 
of his measures were formally and virtually repealed, and among others 
the power of the zemstvos was seriously curtailed iThe zemstvos are 
representative rural bodies which keep the highways in repair, provide 
elementary instruction, deal with the mutual insurance of property, and 
with public health measures, levy taxes, and generally constitute the 
sole organ of local self-government. This mstitution might in tıme have 
developed into a popular legislative body, were ıt not that in 1890 its 
characte: was changed, its powers diminished, and its members became 
dependent upon the Ministry In a word, dusag the reign of 
Alexander III the efforts of the central government were directed to 
the revival of the state of things which had prevailed under Nicholas I 

Thus liberty of conscience was seriously trammelled, Christians of the 
type of the Plymouth Brethren being treated with the rigour displayed 
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towards immoral sects; university education was lowered, restricted, 
hedged round with irksome and, for many, prohibitive conditions ; 
-children of the lower classes were disqualified from becoming pupils of 
grammar schools or students of univecsities and higher technical institu- 
tions; elementary educational establishments founded by private 
initiative were closed by the authorities who were unable or unwilling 
to provide substitutes And now there 1s an average of but one 
elementary school over an area of 200 square mules, and less than 
2% mulhon children in all those schools out of a population of 
136 millions! In the admmustration of justice a similar reactionary 
system was followed trial by jury—which, though in some respects 
unsuited to Russia, often afforded a real guarantee against administra- 
tive injustice—was suspended im cases where alone it was really 
beneficent—viz, whenever the issue lay between a mere civilian and 
a government official Furthermore, the sphere of discussion left open 
to the Press was also narrowed year by year, whole sets of subjects 
were tabooed, newspapers were warned or suppressed, editors punished 
In a word, the country seemed to be movmg steadily against the 
current of progress 

But despite all these back eddies' Russia was being slowly carried 
forward by the main current In culture and economics especially 
she was making perceptible stndes The schools did their won 
gradually, no doubt, and rmperfectly, but on the whole effectively T 
printing press, which turned out thousands of cheap books, original a: 
translated, stirred up a healthy cunosity even among the lower ord 
Religion, too, especially the teaching and example of such evangel 
sects as the Stundists and Pashkovites, ımparted a strong impulse, 
only to religious thought, but also to social action To 
attraction or the temptation—as many called 1t—of quitting squat 
drunkenness and misery for a life of sufficiency, thrift and cheerfulne 
numbers of simple-minded peasants unhesitatingly yielded And tru 
religion, which is no respecter of persons, set itself to better present 
conditions as well as future prospects Reading was encouraged, 
discussion was fostered, self-help successfully practised, and thus each 
community became the centre of a spiritual fire which warmed and 
illumined ever-widening circles Indeed, the influence spread even to 
the enemies of Evangelicalism, a moral transformation began to make 
itself felt throughout vast districts, and was followed by a steady social 
movement as well; nor could politics be wholly eliminated from a set 
of opmuons, the first of which was that religious thought and its expres- 
sion are free, and that where the voice of God commands mere human 
lawgivers must beesilent 

The rapid progress of economics, due mainly to the enterprise of 
M Witte, has also done splendid service as a stimulating agent of social 
energy The Finance Mimster has got together quite an army of waifs 
and strays, for whom the soil had no profitable occupation and has 
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turned them on to industry, where they have for some time been 
receiving a general traming, and acquiring habits of self-reliance and 
co-operation as well as earning fairly good wages Doubtless from a 
religious point of view these elements are at the opposite pole to the 
sectarians, but in respect to social and political aims the two are agreed 
Moreover, socialism having drilled and disciplined the working: classes, 
they now can make the most of their position and power That has 
been shown in a very noteworthy way by the history of labour struggles 
m Russia, of which there are three several epochs marked by the 
strike in the works of Morozoff, ın 1885, the great stnke in St Peters- 
burg in 1896, and the cessation of work in the city of Rostoff, in 1902 
The first of those was of a purely economic character with no senous 
admixture of politics or socialism. The second was the result of 
socialistic organisation, during its progress the hungry workmen 
behaved with praiseworthy self-control, but scarcely once appeared on 
the streets But the third strike which broke out in Rostoff last year 
was one of the most symptomatic phenomena in the domestic history of 
Russia which has occurred for many decades The discipline of the 
men was at least equal to that of trained soldiers Everythng was 
one in public without secrecy or fear, bold speeches were delivered at 
en-air meetings, and politics freely discussed ın a tone which would 
ve been inconceivable a dozen years ago Another and terrible 
ptom of a change 1n the tactics of the “ subterranean opposition,” as 
as called, ıs the way the extreme section has of taking the law into 
1w own hands and punishing a whole class for mgorous measures 
pted by the authorities in the interests of that class Thus in the 
ict of Konstantinograd, in the Government of Poltava, where a 
bution of about £80,000 was lately levied on the peasantry against 
will on behalf of the landowners, systematic and destructive fires— 
e result of a deliberate and criminal plan—have reduced many houses 
ind granaries to ashes, while the authorities are helpless to check the 
crime or bring the criminals to justice 

Again the “ troubles,” “ disorders,” and other symptoms of discontent, 
which for the last quarter of a century have been periodical, chiefly 
among University Students in Russia (in 1881, 1884, 1887, 1890, 1896, 
1899, 1901, 1902) have not only become more frequent of late years, 
but have assumed a wholly different character At the outset they 
were but protests against acts of the authorities which seemed to 
encroach upon the privileges of the universities, and nether workmen 
nor peasants felt the shghtest sympathy with the malcontents who were 
left to their fate Dunng the last four years, however, those manifesta- 
tions have become one unbroken movement, not agam®&t specific acts of 
alleged injustice, but agamst the whole system of government, and the 
students’ complaints have been materially strengthened by those of 
workmen and peasants 

Thus the Reform Movement has finally ceased to be the periodical 
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cry of a class, and has become the earnest demand of a people. And 
the literature of the last fifteen years or more, as represented by Count 
Tolstoy, Saltykoff, Vladimir Solovyeff, Garshin, Korolyenko, Leskoff 
and Maxim Gorky, clearly reflects the universal eagerness to shake off 
old world restraints which the attainments of modern culture and the 
needs of latter day life no longer brook Nor ıs ıt hterature alone 
which has been won over to the popular cause The very nobles, whose 
interests were supposed to run counter to those of the peasants, have 
openly sided with the latter and fearlessly given utterance to 
convictions which a few years ago would have sent them to gaol or 
Siberia. In a word, ıt became quite clear even to M Plehve, the 
Minister of the Interior, that M Witte was right in insisting that some- 
thing should be done But what? 

The answer to this question came in the form of a vast special com- 
mittee, charged by the Tsar to inquire into the causes of the depression 
of agriculture in Russia and of the dissatisfaction of the peasants, and 
to make suggestions for legislation And ıt was warmly welcomed as 
a scheme which seemed well adapted to the manifold requirements of 
the case District committees would report fully upon the subject 
drawing upon the vast fund of their own intimate knowledge of th 
facts provincial committees would then sift these reports, and havı 
winnowed the chaff from the wheat would send the latter to St Pete 
burg, where a Central Board, under the pzesidency of M Witte, wo 
consider the results arrived at, and base upon these certain recomme 
tions tothe Tsar Now the zemstvos or district representatives nat 
ally expected to be asked to furnish the raw material, as 1t were, of 
and suggestions, to form themselves into district committees 
members of that rudimentary Russian Parhament were thoro 
acquainted with every aspect of the question, and their testimony w 
be most material Unhappily the zemstvos were known to fav 
administrative reform, decentralisation, and something like represent 
tive government Hence their services were not accepted by the 
central authorities who appointed special commuttees with very limited 
powers instead One of the immediate results of this aloofness from 
the masses was to estrange popular sympathies, to blast popular hopes, 
and this without gaining anything whatever by way of compensation 
. For ıt was the case of Saul among the prophets the special committees 
spoke the language of liberalism, irntated the Minister of the Interior 
‘and provoked coercive measures The nobles, too, making common 
cause with the peasants, committed the inexpiable sm thus the 
Marshal of the, Nobility of Moscow convoked a conference of the 
zemstvos which dehberated in secret, and requested the Government 
to abolish all class privileges and to confer upon the zemstvos freedom 
of discussing social problems Other Marshals of Nobility followed 
sut The Minister thereupon punished these recalcitrants and ordered 
the committees to keep to the question and to leave politics 
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alone, but they replied that poltical reform was the very essence of 
the matter 

Worse still, the provincial commuttees, although nominated by 
Governors who are their chairmen, prcved as wayward as those of the 
districts For they not only went beyond the hmuts of discussion 
marked out for them by the Mimster, but they took up a frankly liberal 
attitude and recommended reforms which seemed sweeping, needless 
and dangerous In Tamboff, for instance, the majority of the members, 
including all the Marshals of Nobihty in the province, resigned, declar- 
ing in wilting that the Governor’s ordeis made ıt 1mpossible for them 
to obey the Emperor's behests. Only fourteen members remained, 
and’of these eleven were officials of the Government* The commotion 
caused by this and similar mamfestations was intense and universal 
For the news spread hike wild fize thovgh the Press was mostly silent. 
Russian radical periodicals publisheé ın Germany, England and 
Switzerland were smuggled into the country in thousands The 
students turned from their class books and lectures to discuss the 
politics of the hour Commemoration Day at the St Petersburg 
University had to be suppressed last month . The Russian Socialists 
sued vehement mamifestos, the Marshals of Nobility wrote sensa- 
onal letters, and generally the leaven of lıberalısm was fermenting all 
asses of the population What their spokesmen asked for was, first 
all, real respect for the law, ın zhe west European sense of the term 
ey wanted to see the written law set above the arbitrary inconstancy 
ndividual will Legislation, too, should, they held, proceed from a 
10n of calm ideals, untroubled by the changing aims and velleities of 
mistrators who are working far their own interests Hence so-called 
mporary rules,” which are really laws issued by the administration, 
d “interpretations” made by the ministerial circulars should, they 
rgue, once for all be laid aside This done, the Imperial Council 
mught re-enter into the fulness of its rights which, although inferior to 
those of a European legislative assembly, contain these in germ The 
reform of justice, having gone thus far, might be crowned by rendering 
judges trremovable ın reality as they have been in theory ever since the 
year 1864 

The hostile attitude of the authorities towards strivings which are 
patriotic and well-meant they would also have changed The “ liberal” 
elements, they urge, have the good of the country as much at heart 
as the conservatives, the aims of both are identical, the means alone 
being different And yet the Government has, they affirm, not only 
not taken their reasonable suggestions into consideration, but has not 
even consistently opposed them Irs policy Ma$ been shifting, 
demoralising, self-destructive Thus workmen have now been severely 
punished for taking part in strikes, now rewarded for organising them 


* In some committees there were hardly any members who were not Government 
officals , thus in the provincial commictee of Yaroslaff every member except one 
was an official 
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by a very welcome law, shortening the length of the working day In 
lıke manner students have been at one tıme condemned to quit the 
university and don the umform of soldiers for having assembled at 
forbidden meetings, and at another recompensed for the same act with 
a promise of far-reaching reforms, whereas the interests of all elements 
of the population seem to call for an unswerving and reasonable attitude 
towards these and similar movements 

The Minister of the Interior, keenly conscious of these and other 
grievances, and aware of the restive temper of the speaking, writing and 
working classes, promised in a speech which he delivered a short tıme 
ago at the centenary festivities of the Ministry, that the zemstvos and 
other mstitutions ın touch with the peasantry would shortly be brought 
into hne with the requirements of the times Towards the end of 
February he freed a number of cities from the state of siege which had 
prevailed there for the past twenty-four years—ever since the attempt 
made on the hfe of Alexander II in the year 1879 Shortly before 
that he had intimated that other important measures would be introduced 
of a nature to satisfy the fair aspirations of the average thoughtful 
Russian But his assurances fell short of the result anticipated , 
whether they were not deemed radical enough or were not take 
seriously, it 1s needless now to inquire The fact is that dissatisfacti 
was as widespread and intense as before 

It 1s at this juncture and after the Minister of the Interior h 
expressly recognised the gravity of the present situation that the Tg 
moved by a sincere desire to be just to the needs of the present with! 
being untrue to the best traditions of the past, has issued his hist 
Manifesto This document ıs neither a Magna Charta nor a decl 
tion of nghts it 1s the expression of His Mayesty’s intention to H 
the old-world forms which the modern man even in Russia has o 
grown, re-adyusted to latter-day requirements Among the pillars 
the old order of things, which must be kept standing ın the new, are th 
Orthodox clergy whose matenal and intellectual equipment, especially 
im country districts, leaves room for vast improvement When the 
priests are better educated and more highly paid there will doubtless 
be closer co-operation between them and the communal authorities than 
ıs possible to-day Religion is, the Emperor rightly holds, the most 
solid groundwork of the nation’s well-being, and recognising the fact 
that religion is not identical with any particular church, he deems it 
expedient “to strengthen the undeviating observance—by the 
“ authorities who have to do with matters of creed—of the principles of 
“tolerance laid down by the fundamental laws of the Russian Empire 
“which, piously ‘rétognising the Orthodox Church as chief and pre- 
“dominant, bestow upon all our subjects of other religions and upon 
“all foreign communions freedom of belief and of worship according to 
“their respective nghts” Few passages of the Manifesto will evoke 
more heated discussion than this, but nothing could be gained by 
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commenting at this early stage upon words of wisdom which possess 
no further meanıng than that which future legislation on the subject 
will put into them One of the laws at present in force in the Empire 
to which exception 1s widely taken deals with the religion of children, 
one of whose parents ıs a member of the Orthodox Church, and 
prescribes that every such child shall be brought up as a member of 
that communion, even though both its parents desire to enrol it in 
another Article 190 of the Russian Penal Code says “Parents who, 
“being legally obliged to tram ther children in the Orthodox faith, 
“shall baptise them or cause other sacraments to be admunistered to 
“them, and bring them up in the rites of another Christian faith, are to 
“be sentenced, therefor, to confinement ın a prison for a period of from 
“eight to sixteen months Them children are to be confided, for their 
“education, to relatives of the Orthodox Church, and should there be 
“none such, to guardians appomted by the Government and belonging 
“to the Orthodox Church” This law is further remforced by 
Article 194 of the Penal Code, which declares that “Members of the 
“clergy of foreign Christian confessions, found guilty of having taught 
“the Catechism to children under age belonging to the Orthodox 
» Church, or of having made suggestions to them which are opposed to 
Orthodoxy, even though no intention should be proved on their part 
o pervert the said children, are to be sentenced therefor for the 
rst offence, to removal from the place in which ıt was committed, for 
period of from one to three years, for the second, to a loss of the 
cerdotal dignity and confinement in a prison for a period of from 
ight months to one year and four months, and on the expiry of this 
=ntence to be placed under police supervision ” 

By the observance of this law m the one city of St Petersburg the 
rious Christian communities lost, ın the space of a decade, 9,126 
uldren, who were baptised in the State Church, and the population 
of St. Petersburg forms hardly a hundredth part of that of all Russia, 
and the same process 1s continucusly going on throughout the length 
and breadth of the country The dimensions assumed by this 
automatic assimilation are very considerable in the provinces, and it 1s 
no exaggeration to say that m several cities and towns the presence 
of a non-Orthodox element of the population 1s entirely due to 
immigration Whether the Manifesto will react upon that Article of 
the Penal Code, it 1s of course impossible to foretell with certainty, 
but it would be rash to assume that tne Statute will be repealed On 
the contrary, the position assigned to the Orthodox Church as “ chief 
“and predominant” would appear meaningless without some such 
privileges which the others do not possess e- 

The changes ın the organisation of the village community, which are 
foreshadowed ın the Manifesto are less likely to interest foreigners than 
those which fall within the sphere of religion or politics But to the 
Russian peasant it is a matter of scpreme moment that he will no longer 
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be compelled to remain linked with villagers who are less industrious, 
less thrifty, less sober than himself, and doomed to perish miserably lke 
‘the ving men whom Mezentius of old had strapped to lifeless bodies 
It is likewise good tidings for the peasant to learn that if the village 
community receives a further lease of existence, as a survival of the 
fittest of the institutions of the past, the mdividual villager will m 
certain cases be allowed to waive his rights to the common property ` 
and to shake off the burden of jomt responsibility But one other 
passage of the imperial proclamation deserves special notice [tis that 
which contams a promise that the agrarian laws will be revised, and 
that the schemes of improvement formulated will be discussed in 
provincial government councils “ with the closest collaboration of the 
“worthiest public men invested with the confidence of the public.” 
If the Manifesto mark, as many Russians hope and profess to believe, 

a new departure in domestic policy, the beginning of a new era of 
representative Government, this promise then is assuredly the germ 
from which it will ultimately spring Nor ıs there any good ground ~ 
for doubting that the powers of the zemstvos will be somewhat 
extended, that a certain degree of influence upon agricultural legislation 

, will be vouchsafed to them, and that the number of their members wy 
be considerably increased But it seems equally certain that a loy 
time must elapse before all these reforms can be embodied in legislati 
Moreover, whatever the nature of the concrete results which 
Manifesto will finally bring forth, ıt may be unhesitatingly assumed t 
Constitutional government, even in the mild form in which it 1s 
pining away in Central Europe, ıs not among the innovations con 
plated by the Tsar Indeed the gist of the document ıs an argu 
against all such changes as “foreign to Russian hfe” This argu 
is based on the past and present of Russia, and strengthene 
a well-meant undertaking to better its future Whether it 
convince those to whom it ıs addressed, and whether the Empero 
sincere desire will assume the form of fruitful reforms, depends largel 
on the goodwill of his employés For the Mamfesto may be likened 
to a handful of strange seeds which must be allowed time to sprout and 
grow before one can attempt to classify the plant The class it belongs 
to will of course be determimed by the seeds themselves, but whether 
they will sprout and grow at all or disappear in uncongenial soil 1s a 
question which the gardeners may have ıt in their power to solve in 
either sense In any and every case the Tsar has clearly shown that 

` he has the will to further the best interests of his subjects , and a series 

` of wide-reaching laws on the lines which he has laid down in his 
Manifesto will fosm the most convincing proof that he also possesses ` 
the power 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


ARELY does the reviewer of “recent books” happen on so 
genuine a piece of literature as “ The Private Papers of Henry 
“Ryecroft,” by George Gissing (Archibald Constable and Co) Mr 

' Gassing 1s well-known to discriminating novel-readers as an honest 
ainter of the drabs and greys of city life and of the sordid surroundings 
the literary struggler Everything he has wntten, from “ New Grub 
treet” to “The Whirlpool,” bears the stamp of artistic sincerity 
psolutely setting his face against the cheap-jack methods of the hterary 
rket-place, where books are rapidly being degraded to the level of 
s and soap, he has always respected the dignity of letters, and it 1s 
asant to think that his work has made its way, though slowly, on ifs 
intrinsic merits The struggle has been long and painful, and 
cost to the author may be learned from “ Henry Ryecroft”, for 
‘ch Mr Gissing’s new book comes to us in the guise of fiction, it is 
Dssible to regard ıt as other than a spiritual autobiography—touched 
, no doubt, as the literary artist must, and adapted to an imaginary 
Pnvironment, but still at heart a frank expression of the author's 
idiosyncrasy and personal experience The scheme ıs simple Henry 
Ryecroft (so Mr Gissing tells us) died a year ago For more than 
thirty years he had lived by the sweat of his pen, “ beset by poverty 
“and other circumstances very unpropitious to mental work” Though 
something more than a hack, he was never a successful author in the 
sense of acquiring a competency, and at the age of fifty he was still 
laborious and poor “There were times when bitterness took hold 
“upon him, but, on the whole, he earned his hving very much as 
“other men do, taking the day’s toil as a matter of course, and rarely 
“ grumbling over it” At fifty, when his health had begun to fail and 
he was haunted with fears for the future, the death ¢f a friend put him 
in possession of a life annuity of three hundred pounds He quitted 
London for the country, and, establishing himself ın a Devonshire 
cottage, lived the remaining lastrum of his life in the enjoyment of 
“such tranquillity of mind and condition as he had never dared to 
“hope” Of his literary remains his “ editor” says, m a preface which 
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I hear has set some literal readers inquiring for “ Ryecroft’s earlier , 
“works” — 


When he left London, Ryecroft bid farewell to authorship. But, 
among the papers which I looked through after his death, I came 
upon three manuscript books, which at first glance seemed to be a 
diary. When I had read a little in these pages, I saw that they were 
no mere record of day-to-day life. evidently finding himself unable 
to forego altogether the use of zhe pen, the veteran had set down, as 
humour bade him, a thought, a reminiscence, a bit of reverie, a 
description of his state of mind, and so on, dating such passage 
merely with the month ın which it was written... .. In this written i 
gossip, he revealed himself to me more intimately than in our 
conversation of the days gone by .. I wondered whether this 
irregular diary might not have wider interest than at first appeared. 
To me, its personal appeal was very strong, might ıt not be possible 
to cull from it the substance of a small volume which, at least for its 
sincerity’s sake, would not be without value for those who read, not 
with the eye alone, but with the mind? Here was a man who, having 
his desire, and that a very moderate one, not only felt satisfied, but 
enjoyed great happiness He talked of many different things, sayin 
exactly what he thought, he spoke of himself, and told the truth 
far as mortal can tell ıt It seemed to me that the thing hi 
human interest I decided to print. 

Thus Mr Gissing presents his journal tnteme to the reading pu 
It 1s difficult to speak too highly of this delightful book To t 
who know anything of the literary life 1ts appeal will be irresistz 
and by its revelation of a singularly interesting personality, ins, 
with truth and charm, it should attract many readers who have 
repelled by the sombreness of the author’s earlier work 
exquisite feeling for the poetry of English tandscape which ıs sh 
m the descriptive passages scattered through its pages, will come 
a surprise even to Mr Gissing’s warmest admirers It 1s not, I fea 
a book that can be confidently recommended wréz e¢ orbz, one feel 
that there are many excellent people who would turn from it with an 
impatience born of perplexity and uritation For though Ryecroft 
lived in the world for more than half a century, he was never of it, 
and his opimons and philosophy of life are distinctly unpopular He 
extols the virtues of quietism m an age of hustle, when every day 
the world grows noisier Under the rule of King Demos, every 
instinct of his being is anti-democratic, though he makes a distinction 
between the individual and the class — 




















Take man by himself, and there 1s generally some reason to be 
found in him, some disposition for good, mass him with his fellows 
in the social organism, and ten to one he becomes a blatant creature, 
without a thought of his own, ready for any mischief to which con- 
tagion prompts him It ıs because nations tend to stupidity and 
baseness that mankind moves so slowly, it 1s becausé individuals 
have a capacity for better things that ıt moves at all In my youth, 
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looking at this man and that, I marvelled that humanity had made so 
little progress Now, looking at men in the multitude, I marvel that 
they have advanced so far. 


The Time Spirit has not touched him He sees in Science “the 
“remorseless enemy of mankind, destroying all simplicity and gentle- 
“ness of hfe, all the beauty of the world, restormg barbarism under 
“a mask of civilisation, darkening men’s minds and hardening their 
“hearts” Above all, he has ın him the stuff of which Little- 
Englanders are made, and we are all Imperialists now Yes, Henry 
Ryecroft ıs assuredly a voice crying ın the wilderness, yet I think his 
Confessions will become a favour:te bedside book with many lovers of 
what 1s best in English literature of to-day 


* # * * 


Last year we were indebted to the Gifford Lectureship for that 
brillant book, “The Varieties of Religious Experience,” by Professor 
James, in which the author gave us a masterly analysis of the various 
forms of religious emotion In the Gifford Lectures for 1902-1903, 
delivered by Mr R B Haldane and now published in volume form 
under the title of “The Pathway to Reality” (John Murray), the 
ubyect of religious emotion gives place to a consideration of religious 
ught, the two courses of lectures thus being in a measure comple- 
entary to each other Mr Haldane places no reliance on feeling as 
“Feeling,” he says, “would appear to become valuable only 
er it has been justified by thought, and not before, and I think the 
ts which Professor James has collected put that question very 
rly beyond doubt” He turns, therefore, in these Lectures, to “a 
wking consideration of the Nature of God and of His relation to 
actual world,” frankly recognising that Faith can have no sure 
Fndation except in Reason He maintains that the history of 
Meculative thought, properly read,.1s not, as some would have us 
elieve, a mere record of discordant hypotheses reyected successively, 
but the history of the development of a great conception—the theory 
of Ultimate Reality—the foundations of which were laid, more than 

two thousand years ago, by Aristotle On these foundations great 
thinkers have been building ever since by a process ın which “ criticism 
“succeeds to construction, and again construction succeeds to 
“criticism” It ıs the meaning and nature of this conception of 
Ultimate Reality that forms the thesis of the present volume This 
1s not the place to follow at any length the course of Mr Haldane’s 
argument; ıt must suffice to say that he declares himself a staunch 
disciple of Hegel, and that his book 1s, ın the main, a very able exposi- 
tion of Hegelianism, viewed from the standpoint of modern thought 
and in the hght of the latest results of scientific research Owing to 
the difficulties of the subject, which 1s ill-suited to popular treatment, 
Mr Haldane can scarcely hope to gain for his book as wide a circle 
“of readers as that obtained by Prcfessor James There is, of necessity, 
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much difficult reading and thought init, but this will not deter readers 
who care for these things, and they will find in the author's statement 
of his philosophic faith a sincenty of conviction which amounts almost 
to a personal appeal 

To the student who ıs turning for the first tıme to Hegel, I can 
recommend, as introductory to the subject, a httle volume on “ Hegel 
“and Hegelianism,” by Dr R Mackintosh, just published by Messrs. 
T and T Clark in “The Worlds Epoch-Makers” Series Whether 
he will find in German idealism the key which unlocks for him the 
wicket-gate of “the pathway to reality,” I know not, it 1s a personal 
equation that each must work out for himself 

+ * * * 


Two recent additions to Messrs Methuen’s “Little Biographies ” 
are “ Erasmus,” by E F H Capey, and “ The Young Pretender,” by 
C S Terry. In each case the author has done his work well, giving 
us an excellent example of the “ short life,” concise, yet not too business- 
hke ın its manner, and adequate for its purpose, either as an intrdduc- 
tion to a closer study of the subject, or as a trustworthy and readable 
narrative sufficient ın itself for those who do not care for literar 

















Erasmus as the representative scholar and man of letters of t 
Classical Renaissance The Enchiridion, the Prazse of Folly, 
Familiar Colloques, and other of Erasmus’s principal : works, 
examined at some length, with copious extracts which would 
many readers to the original translations, were there a popular e 
available It is strange that this great satirist 1s not represent 
any of the series of classical reprints that are so popular to-day, 
there ıs much ın his writings that would appeal to the better s 
general readers I would suggest that Messrs Methuen might 
not unprofitable to include in thew “Little Library” the Prazs 
Folly and a selection from the ColZoguzes, as companion volumes 
the present work One can gain from these lively works a truer insig 
mto the social and religious life of the early sixteenth century than can 
be obtained by reading a score of more ponderous tomes It ıs 
surprising, too, how modern Erasmus 1s in his tone, and how free from 
rust his rapier after these four hundred years Hear him on church 
audiences — 


If the pulpit dehverance be a calm, thoughtful, well-reasoned 
discourse, everybody in the congregation begins to yawn, but if the 
preacher—excuse me, I ought perhaps to have said the prater—get 
excited and bang the pulpit cushion, flourish his arms, and pass the 
hour in thé telling of anecdotes, admirers will mse from their seats, 
open wide their ears, and become the pink of propriety and attention 


And on popular writers — 


It is amusing to see how easuy a few favourable reviews puff up 
all such scribblers, and if they chance to become notorious enough 
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to have their works placed on the front row of the booksellers’ stalls, 
or to be themselves pointed out, and whispered about while tramping 
the streets, there 1s no living with them. ... One cannot fail to be 
entertained also at the practice of log-rolling, when one author writes 
laudatory notices, verses, articles upon fellow-craftsmen, ascribing 
to one the title of Alcæus, to another the name of the peerless 
Callimachus, imputing to a third oratorical powers surpassing those 
of Cicero himself, to a fourth philosophical learning which even the 
divine Plato could not claim, 


Who shall say our withers are cnwrung? 

The scope of this volume allows the author to give only a slight 
sketch of the man apart from his works, but we get interesting 
chapters on Erasmus in his relation to the Reformation and on his 
controversy and final breach with Luther. It 1s difficult to defend the 
character of Erasmus from the charge of cowardice and time-serving in 
his attitude towards the Lutheran movement He it was who had 
prepared the soil for Luthers sowing “The hard clods of priestly 

, “arrogance and presumption would never have been broken had not 
“the keenest of blades passed through them again and again” The 
buses of the Church were as intolerable to him as to Luther himself , 

nut ıt was one thing to denounce them in general though scathing 
erms from the comfortable retirement of his brary, and quite another 
nail a direct indictment upon the church door at Wittenberg 

smus was a Humanist first and a Churchman afterwards, and 
hing which imterfered with his lettered ease was constitutionally 
isteful to him “Let others affect martyrdom,” he says “as for me 
o not consider myself worthy of the honour” He spoke of the 
ssity of reform, but he thought only of a peaceful reform within 
Church, not of a revolution from without, and Luther’s appeal to 
e great man for his support—which, from his writings, he was 

ntitled to expect—was met with an edifying homily on the virtues 

f moderation After the wretched Free Will controversy the breach 

between Luthe: and Erasmus became irreparable, and it 1s painful to 

read of the personal recriminations that followed Luthers “ dearest’ 
“brother” ıs transformed mto “that venomous viper, Erasmus of 

“ Rotterdam, the most inflated soul in all the world . the worst 

“enemy that Christ has had for a thousand years”, while Luther, in 

his turn, 1s assailed by his former friend as an impudent blasphemer 
whose name “will one day be held in greater execration by mankind 

“than any other name under the sun”! One feels with Mr Capey 

that ıt would have been better had Erasmus’s life story ended on the 

eve of those strenuous days for which he was so unfitted His memory 
would have been the sweeter 

Although Mr Terry makes no claim to origmality for his “ Life of 

“the Young Pretender,” his volume is something more than a mere 

compilation In the selection and sifting of his material, and in his 

power of orderly presentment, he displays all the qualities of the 
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serious historical student, while an added touch of picturesque 
narration, when facts permit, makes his work as attractive as it 1s safe 
` In this straightforward and very interesting account of Prince Charles’s 
chequered lıfe we have practically a digest of all that 1s essential in the 
literature of the subject, including the recently-published volume of 
the Stuart Papers from the collection at Windsor Mr Terry 
acknowledges his debt to Mr Andrew Lang’s “ Prince Charles Edward 
“ Stuart ”-and his “ Pickle the Spy ”—volumes which “ easily supersede 
“all others”* The Rising of ’45, and Charles’s romantic wanderings 
in the Highlands after the battle of Culloden, are particularly well 
treated, while his after-career is skiliully traced, step by step, down 
to the depths of moral degradation in which this unhappy descendant 
of Mary Stuart ended his futile hfe It ıs, m truth, “one of the 

“saddest pictures in all history” 
' The format of these “Little Biographies” reflects great credit on 
the publishers No one could wish for da:ntier specimens of the art 
of book-production 
* 


















* * * 


There have been few more interesting contributions to Mr Fisher, 
Unwin’s “Story of the Nations” Senes than the recently-publishe 
volume on “Medieval India under Mohammedan Rule,” by M 
Stanley Lane-Poole The book embraces the whole period of India 
history from the Arabian invasion of Sind m the eighth century to t 
fall of the Moghul empire in 1764, when the Emperor Shah-Al 
became a pensioner of the East India Company and the histort 
Bntish India begins The author makes his acknowledgments 
every writer on Mediæval India must, to the late Sir Henry Elliot 
Professor Dowson for the invaluable abstract of the Persian chro 
contained in their series of volumes on the “ History of India as 
“by ats own Historians” Mr Lane-Poole’s work is necessarily mo 
“a chronicle of kings and courts and conquests ” than a history of th 
people Of organic or national growth, as we understand ıt, there 1s 
little to record “The vast mass of the people enjoy the doubtful 
“happiness of having no history, smce they have no development, 
“apparently they are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever” Thus 
the story of Mohammedan India centres itself in the lives and characters 
of its rulers, and ıs essentially dramatic in its interest 

To many readers the most interesting portion of the book will be 
that which deals with the Moghul empire, and especially the chapters 
covering the reign of Akbar Although Barbar was the first of the 
Great Moghuls, his grandson Akbar was the true founder and organiser 

_of the empire, and for a full half-century, from 1556 to 1605, India 
realised the old Platomic dream of a ruler who was also a philosopher 
A hazardous combination, truly, but ın this case supremely successful. 

* Mr Lang’s monograph on ‘Prince Charles Edward Stuart,” which was originally 
pubhshed ın Messrs Goupil’s Ilustrated Series, aas just been re-issued in a cheaper 


orm—without the illustrations, of course—by Messrs. Longmans. The text has 
been revised by the author, but otherwise 1s the same as that in the Goupil Series 
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It touches the 1magination with a sense of the mystenes of destiny to 
remember that while this extraordinary man, unknown save by rumour 
to the Western world, was conquering the whole of Hindustan, and 
ruling his vast domimions with a philosophic enlightenment which has 
made his name a household wore for wisdom and tolerance, the httle 
Enghsh nation under Ehzabeth was strugghng for very existence 
against its European foes, and, remembering this, to recall the Delhi 
Durbar of yesterday and all that ıt symbolises There ıs the fascina- 
tion of the East in the author’s account of the golden age of the 
Moghul empire, and in his description of the fairy city of Fathpur- 
Sikn which Akbar built for himself near Agra — 


Nothing sadder or more beautiful exists in India than this deserted 
city—the silent witness of a vanished dream It still stands, with its 
circuit of seven miles, its seven bastioned gates, 1ts wonderful palaces, 
peerless ın all India for noble design and delicate adornment, its 
splendid mosque and pure marble shrine of the hermit saint, its 
carvings and paintings—stands as ıt stood in Akbar’s time, but now a 
body without a soul Reared with infinite thought and curious care, 
it was deserted fourteen years later . . No later ruler of India 
has ever aspired to dwell in Akbars Versailles, just as none ever 
rose to the height of Akbars ideals In the empty palaces, the 
glorious mosque, the pure wkite tomb, the baths, the lake, at every 
turn we recognise some memory of the greatest of Indian Emperors 
We may even enter his bedroom, the Khwabgah, or “home of 
dreams,” and see the very screens of beautiful stone tracery, the 
same Persian, couplets, the identic ornament in gold and ultra- 
marine on which Akbar feasted his eyes in the long sultry afternoons 
of the Indian plains We may walk into the houses of Faiz and 
Abu-l-Fayl, the laureate and the premier of his empire, who sang 
his glory and chronicled his reign We may stand in the audience 
hall, with its pillar throne and galleries, where the keenest dialectic 
of Mushm schoolmen, Cathouc priests, Pantheists, Fireworshippers, 
Brahmans, and Buddhists, rose ın heated battle for their creeds, 
till quarrels and coarse vituperation called up the bitter sneer of 
the puritanic Badaum, and the regretful contempt of the royal 
seeker after truth 

The Great Moghuls have come and gone, and the soul of India is 
the same to-day as it was before cheir coming This ıs the note the* 
author msists on in his concluding chapter A new vernacular, many 
exquisite monuments of the Mushm faith, a few provinces still owning 
Mohammedan rulers, a large Mushm minority content to dwell among 
“infidels "such are the chief legacies of Islam to India’ The 
conquerors of India, whether Muslim or Chmistign, have scarcely 
touched the soul of the people “The Indian 1s still, ın general, what 
“he always was, in spite of them all, and however forcible the new 
“and unprecedented mfluences now at work upon an instructed 
“minority, one can with difficulty imagine any serious change ın the 
“rooted character and time-hcnoured instincts of the vast mass of 
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“the people, nor ıs it at all certain that such change would be for the 
“better” 
¥ = * * . 

Of the more notable fiction of the last few weeks I have read 
“Lady Rose's Daughter,” by Mrs Humphry Ward (Smith, Elder and 
Co), “ Truth,” by Emile Zola (Chatto and Windus), and “ The Better 
“ Sort,” by Mr Henry James (Methuen) 

In “Lady Roses Daughter” Mrs Ward writes in a somewhat 
different vem from that which distinguished her earlier novels She 
has, for the time being, dropped ethical and social questions, and jomed 
the ranks of the “Society novelists,” vying with them on their own 
ground and, as it were, with their own titles There is, indeed, a 
plethora of titled or otherwise exalted personages mn Mrs Ward’s new 
novel, and something of artificiality in the atmosphere which surrounds 
them But withal—or perhaps in spite of all—the story is of strong 
human interest, rising ın genuine power as ıt develops, and finally 

“subduing the Society glitter of its earlier stages The character and 
career of the herome, Jule Le Breton, are obviously founded on the 
history of her prototype in real life, Mlle de L’Espinasse* But it 1 
no unimaginative copy Mrs Ward treats the theme in her own way 
Mlle de L’Espinasse was a Frenchwoman of the eighteenth centur 
Juhe Le Breton is an Englishwoman of the nineteenth, and she dc 
credit to her creator’s powers of character-drawing 

As ıs well-known, “ Justice,” the final volume of Zola’s “F 
“ Gospels,” was to have been begun on the very day of his tragic d 
“Fécondité” and “ Travail” had already appeared, and “ Vérité ” 
passing through the press This, Zola’s last work, has now 
published, and the fact that the English version prepared by Mr į 
Vizetelly has already gone into a second edition 1s sufficient pro 
its public interest The story ıs based on the Dreyfus case, thou} 
the tragedy ıs transferred from the mulitary to the school would, and t 
victim 1s a Jew schoolmaster who, through clerical intrigue, 1s wrongfull 
condemned as the murderer of a child found dead under pecuharly 
revolting circumstances But the story, as such, ıs naught, save for 
those who find entertainment ın the crude mysteries of detective fiction 
The real import of this remarkable book is political and social As a 
scathing indictment of the evils of Clericalism ıt could not well be 
strengthened; while the sıdelght it throws upon French domestic 
pohtics of to-day, and upon the internecine struggle which is being 
waged between Church and State, must be of the greatest interest to 
English readers Op:nions may differ as to the merits or dements of 
“the art of Zola,”sbut there can be no questioning his absolute honesty 
of purpose and his passionate love of truth and justice 

Considering his careful and delicate workmanship, Mr Henry James 
























* In view of the interest created in this famous Frenchwoman by the publication 
of Mrs Ward’s novel, Mr. Heinemann has just issued a cheaper edition of thé 
translation of the “Letters of Mlle de L’Espinasse,” published last year m the’ 
Versailles Historical Series. 
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1s surprisingly prohfic Huis average rate of production must, I think, 
be a little more than two books a year, and often of more than ordinary 
length, Yet the most carping of critics could never find him slovenly 
In his latest volume, “ The Better Sort,” he gives us a collection of short 
stories, eleven in number, m which he touches a wide range of notes, 
from the whimsical to the pathetic Mr James’s analytical method and 
allusive style are well suited to the short story, perhaps more than to 
a longer flight At least I have thought so For at times, I admit, 
I have read a long novel from his pen with difficulty, but a short 
story never without keen enjoyment In the present examples of this 
difficult art Mr James is at his best, and a subtle pleasure awaits 
those who appreciate a rare literary flavour. 
A READER 


NOTE. 


On January 31st, the Roman Catholic organ, the Tablet, published a 
dental of a single and unimportant statement which appeared in the course 
of the article, ‘Catholicism v Ul:ramontanism” in the CONTEMPORARY 
Review for last December That denial has only now (ist March, 1g03) 
been brought to the knowledge of “ Voces Catholice.” It was obtained by 
is Eminence, Cardinal Vaughan, from General Azcarraga, and 1s introduced 
the Zadle/ m the following pathezic words — 


“ Among the many difficulties with which Catholicism in this 
country has to contend, not the least is the readiness with which 
certain magazines and reviews open their columns to any anonymous 
writer who will undertake to attack the Church A good example of 
what we mean 1s afforded in an article which appeared ın the 
CONTEMPORARY Review in December, under the title ‘Catholicism 
v Ultramontanism’ With perfect gravity the writer assures his 
Protestant readers—and he gives the incident as an example of 
Catholic credulity and superstition—that a Prime Minister of Spain 
refused to meet a colleague wno had incurred ecclesiastical censures 
until the apartment had been ‘blessed by a priest, sprinkled with 
holy water, and fumigated with incense.’” 


Now this 1s a grave misstatement of what was really asserted in the article, 
and ıs calculated to throw unmenited discredit upon Voces Catholica, who 
may well point to this as a typical instance of the treatment which Catholic 
writers have to expect from Ultramontane journals No Roman Catholic 
could have asserted ‘‘ with perfect gravity,’ or indeed at all, that “a Pnme 
Minister of Spain refused to meet a colleague who had incurred ecclesiastical 
censures «a: the apartment had been blessed by a priest, sprinkled with 
holy water, and fumigated with incense” Why should such honowis be 
lavished on an excommunicated wretch? The statement advanced was very 
different, namely that the pious General had received permission to consult 
with his censured colleague on condition that after the meeting was over, the 
apartment should be blessed by a priest, sprinkled with holy water, and 
fumigated with incense. 

The alleged incident was 1m perfect keeping with the ùnıform attitude of 
Senor Azcarraga, whose credulity and blind obedience to the ecclesiastical 
authorities are so notorious, that in his own country he ıs known as the 
‘Bishop of Buenavista’? (Buenavista 1s the name of the Palace m which 
the Ministry of War is situated in Madrid ) Thus when in office, the measures 
he adopted to relieve the distress of tne population were public processions, 
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prayers and the worship of relics At the time the statement ın question was 
first published—and it appeared in Spanish, French, German, and English 
journals and reviews, Senor A-carraga let ıt pass unchallenged It ıs 
impossible of course after the long lapse of time for Voces Catholwe to 
remember the names and dates of all the newspapers and reviews ın which 
1t was related But one will perhaps suffice to show that there were good 
prima facie grounds for the assertion 

In the Fortnightly Review for August, 1898, there appeared an article 
entitled “ The Dynastic Crisis in Spain,” signed “ A Spaniard,” in which the 
following passage, referring to General Azcarraga, occurred — 


“ His exemplary piety and evangelical poverty of spirit had acquired 
for him the title of the ‘Bishop of Buenavista’ So long as he 
remained Queen's Minister, the country enjoyed not only the benefit 
of the General’s military experience, which was considerable, but 
likewise the protection of his heavenly patrons, which apparently 
proved effective. Thus, when the cornfields and meadows were 
parched by a long drought, General Azcarraga, having given the 
matter his careful attention, let ıt be known that ın his opimion the 
sole remedy would be to organize a religious procession through the 
streets, and carry aloft the relics of ‘Saint Isidor, the patron of 
Spanish agriculture Pious generals, therefore, carried the precious 
relics upon their shoulders through the streets of Madrid, while 
certain warlike Bishops were organising the ways and means of de: 
patching reinforcements to Cuba The wished-for rain poured ' 
torrents shortly after the pious generals had carned out their plan, ’ 
the Episcopacy was less successful in its excursion into the domai- 
war When General Azcarraga’s colleague, the Finance Minister, 
excommunicated by a bishop last year for defending the propert 
the State against the greed of the Church, the Prime Ministe 
Spanish General, deferred convoking a Cabinet Council unt 
consulted his father confessor as to the propriety of having ú 
relations with a man wno was under the ecclesiastical ban, and wh 
he ould, in conscience, offer him his hand The moment the Co 
was over, and the pariah had taken his leave, a pious pre 
ushered into the salon, for the purpose of exorcising the evil 
who might have entered in, and of rendering it pure once more 


The Article ‘‘Catholicism v Ultramontanism” contained a number 
theses, showing that the leaders of the Ultramontane party are systematical: 


using superstition, and abusing religion for the purpose of turning Catholic — 


“into mere pawns, to be moved hither and thither by the political wire-pullers 
of the Vattcari’ The proofs of these theses are facts not one of which has 
been or could be questioned for they consist of the admissions of Cardinals, 
Archbishops, secular priests, Jesuits, Benedictines And ıt ıs precisely those 
facts, and not the domestic devotions of the Bishop of Buenavista, which 
keep many @ Protestant, now on the wrong bank of the Rubicon, from 
casting the die and pushing on to Rome If Cardinal Vaughan could induce 
his Holiness the Pope to declare that when actimg in his private capacity he 
was not hoodwinked by a vulgar French trickster into giving his papal bene- 
diction to a lady, “an ex-frrend of the Devil,” who had no existence ın fact, 
or that being impossible, to promise that when acting in the same private 
capacity in the future he will not expect implicit faith and unswerving 
obedience from afl Catholics on questions of science, history, and politics, 
his Eminence might perhaps succeed ın dispelling some of the doubt, 
hesitation and pain which Protestants as well as Catholics feel when con- 
templating the deplorable metamorphosis which the Catholic Church 1s now 
undergoing. ` 

: Voces CATHOLIC, 
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THE LIBERAL OPPORTUNITY 


HE Government 1s undoubtedly on the down grade The 
Education Act, the Venezuela muddle, the costly grandiose 

and ineffective Army scheme, and now, finally, the London Education 
Bill, with its comprehensive challenge to opponents and general air 
f defying the lightning, mark the successive stages in the descent 
here is as a rule no recovery for a Government which is fairly started 
the downward course As it loses popular support, ıt loses internal 
herence and unity of am The consciousness of unpopularity has 
ubtly demoralising effect Members fear for their seats and blame 
Government which gives them cause for thew fears It becomes 
oot question whether the safer course 1s to dissociate themselves on 
ical occasions from the failing cause, or to stave off a dissolution at 
cost of an unpopular vote the habit of abstention becomes 
onic, to be varied only by a grudging vote at a pinch Hence the 
Prmal majority declines to a third or a fourth of its original dimen- 
ions We can, of course, only conjecture what may happen within the 
sacred circle, but, unless this Government is different from all others in 
like case, there 1s not much doubt Colleagues, however loyal, inwardly 
blame each other for the general decline ın prosperity There is more 
self-assertion than formerly, followed by compromises which satisfy no 
one and have little merit to recommend them Specifics are proposed 
from all quarters If the Chancellor of the Exchequer will only 
concihate the payers of imcome-tax, all may yet be well Or if the 
Prime Minister can be induced to speak the necessary word to the 
brewers, or the War Secretary to abandon his derided Army Corps, or 
the Minister of Agriculture to invent something for the farmers which 
could be hitched on to the patriotic demand for the storage of food ın 
case of war, or 1f Mı Chamberlain could discover something really 
popular to take the place of the war , or 1f—but why multiply instances? 
The remedies are endless, and their patentees leave a failing Govern- 
ment no peace The iesult, as a rule. is to produce a highly confused 
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, and hesitating state of mind in which many thmgs are feebly attempted 
and the damaging impression 1s left on the public of a conscious but 
mostly futile effort to recover lost ground 

All these symptoms have been observed in the present Government 
during the last few months The loss of popular support has been 
continuous and progressive since the close of the South African war 
There have been twelve contested elections sınce March, 1902 The 
twelve seats m question were held in 1900 by nine Unionists and three 
Liberals, they are now held by seven Liberals and five Umonists 
But the transfer of votes has been even more remarkable than the 
transfer of seats Woolwich and Rye were in that respect overwhelm- 
ing Conservative members began dolefully to ask what seat could be 
considered beyond challenge It was a sign of the times that there 
should have been a quite lively competition between the two wings 
of the Liberal Party for the precious privilege of contesting the 
Chertsey division, and unbounded relief on the other side when the 
majority was found to have been reduced by only one half For a 
statement of the total result in votes of these twelve elections, I cannot 
do better than borrow the striking table which appears in the report o 
the National Liberal Federation — 
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The result 1s, therefore, not only a complete reversal of 1900, but 
notable improvement even on 1885 which has hitherto been considere 
the high-water mark of Liberal expectations Few people doubt, 
moreover, that these figures reflect pretty accurately the feeling in the 
country The staunchest frends of the Government have suddenly 
become apologetic They speak freely of the “ muddles,” of the black- 
looking financial situation and the forty million mcrease of normal 
expenditure in eight years, of the strange decision in the London and 
Globe case, even of last year’s Education Act and still more of this year’s 
London Bill One Unnonist candidate is reduced to the plea that the 
other side will be “ greater muddlers”, another stands as an opponent 
of the Governmént’s pet scheme of army reform Some conjecture 
that things would have been different 1f Mr Chamberlain had been 
here, and are disappointed when he returns and there is no difference 
It 1s the moment, which comes alike to men and parties, when old 
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fmends seem suddenly to awake to a vivid consciousness of the 
infirmities of the object of their affections Perhaps, after all, the 
surprising thing 1s not that 1t comes now, but that it should have been 
so long incoming The long delay and the arrest of normal politics 
in the election of 1900 should certainly give an additional impetus to 
the pendulum when ıt does swing 

Two movements, meanwhile, of considerable importance to the future 
of parties have developed during the last few months—one a very 
present embarrassment to the Umionist Party, the other, 1f not wisely 
handled, a possible embarrassment to the Liberal Party These are 
the new fourth party movement, as it 1s termed, in the House of 
Commons, and the more vigorous labour movement which 1s on foot 
in the country 

A successful party firmly established in office inevitably becomes in 
its internal economy the kind of despotism which needs tempering by 
rebelion Unpalatable as the truth may be to officials and organisers, 
it 1s the power of rebellion which, held in reserve, prevents them from 
stifling or killing the party Unless there are at certain periods men 
courageous enough and independent enough—or, if other epithets are 
referred, perverse enough and selfish enough—to break through the 
ake of custom which hardens about every human stitution, it will 
come the prey of its leaders and officials, who in turn will lose touch 
th the public and pass more and more under the control of certain 
minant influences and vested interests A penodical shaking up 
within 1s the only possible remedy, and the Fourth Party are 
lorming this indispensable work, and not a moment too soon As 
their motives, they are probably as mixed as is usual on these 
sions But we may well give them credit for an honest conviction— 
at all singular—that Mr Brodrick’s army scheme 1s a real and 
Btly obstacle to any sound system of national defence, and also 
erhaps for another conviction deeply felt, 1f dimly defined—that the 
onopoly of a few families in the control of the party ıs dangerous to 
1t, and less than just to numerous young men of energy and abihty who, 
according to all present appearances, will have long to wait for a career 
Further, it ıs quite reasonable to suppose that they ın common with a 
great many other members of the Conservative Party view with anxiety 
the extremely unpopular course which the Government seem bent on 
pursuing, and are sincerely anxious to pull ıt up before they“and it 
have to face the yudgment of the country Some of them may even 
believe ıt to be in the interests of their Party to get out of office quickly 
before bad becomes worse, so that the return and the redistribution of 
power may be after the shortest possible period gf government by 
their opponents It 1s also an elementary fact worth remembering that 
a long penod of office for his own Party 1s an extremely dull business , 
for the rank and file Muinisterialist His duty, as it appears to the 
Whips, 1s generally to keep silence even from good words and to vote 
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with unfailing regularity This is not an intellectual exercise for an 
ambitious man, and it 1s small wonder if the time comes when he 
positively pines for opposition and its chances 

These, I think, are sufficient explanations of the Fourth Party 
movement without having recourse to the fanciful stories of mtngues 
or combinations with sections of the Liberal Party What might 
happen if the next election brought back the same group of men to 
power is, of course, a different matter In that case we might fairly 
look out for new combinations which would make short work of existing i 
party divisions But at the present moment the group has given no 
excuse for any of these conjectures Just as the Liberal Imperialists 
made it their aim to adjust the Liberal Party to what they conceived 
to be national sentiment on the subject of the war, so the Fourth Party 
endeavours to adjust the Umomst Party to the demands for reform 
and economy which follow the war. The object m both cases 1s sub- 
stantially the same, though the method ıs inverted , that at least is how 
it looks to an outsider But the Fourth Party are no more hkely to 
succeed in uniting their party on a platform «t economy than th 
Liberal Impertalists succeeded ın uniting the Liberal Party on the w. 
Nor, if they succeeded with the party, would they be likely to succ 
with the public By long tradition and custom the public has lea 
to look to the Liberal Party when ıt ıs in the mood for reform 
economy, just as it looks to the Tory Party when it ıs in the 
for expenditure and adventure Therefore, the future shoul 
Liberals permit, be for the Liberal Party But the Conservative 
has had a powerful influence, short as have been its days and co: 
tively few its numbers It has on more than one occasion reduce 
Government to dependence (or very near it) on the Irish vote, an 
follows the lead given by the Mornzng Post m opposing the Lo 
Education Bull, ıt may yet have a decisive effect before the Sess1 
over At all events, its appearance ıs a portent which the official p 
by no means makes light of, since 1t 1s a manifestation in the House 
the undoubted discontent which prevails among the rank and file of 
the Party in the country 

The other movement—the revival of labour politics in the country— 
primarily concerns the Opposition, and needs to be treated by them in 
a most serious spirit It was always conceivable that the working 
class could for any length of time be content with their position im the 
House of Commons A revival of politics among them and a serious 
endeavour to imcrease the number of their direct representatives are 
good and healthy signs, for the comparatively small interest taken by 
the working class m progressive politics has disappointed many hopes, 
if ıt has also belied some fears It would, indeed, be astonishing 1f the 
recent decisions on the trade union laws had not stirred working-class 
pohticians into fresh hfe The duty of Liberals to encourage this 
movement is plain enough , plain also that ıt ıs good policy not to bind 
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it by Party fetters, but to trust boldly to forces and facts which, if the 
Liberal Party 1s wise and the Labour Party practical, must bring the 
two into co-operation on all major issues The overwhelming triumph 
of Mr Crooks at Woolwich will, one may hope, both encourage other 
Labour candidates to try his method of combining all available pro- 
gressive forces, and also dispose Liberal Associations to give the fairest 
field to these experrments But, nevertheless, there are difficulties 
which it would be foolish to ignore Mr Keir Hardie, for instance, 
would have us believe that the Labour movement is his movement, and 
that 1ts object 1s to crush or squeeze the Liberal Party out of existence 
It 1s not easy to trace Mr Hardhe’s thought, for, however much he may 
dishke the Liberal Party, he can hardly desire to foment a quarrel which, 
if ıt resulted in split candidatures, would be at least as fatal to the 
Labour as to the Liberal cause His idea of the working class appears 
to be a hasty generalisation from himself He argues that working 
men are four-fifths of the population and that, if the signal is given, 
they will vote as he directs, with the result that the Liberal Party and 
any other existing institutions will be supplanted Whether the 
resulting state of society would be better or worse than that which now 
tains need not here be considered It is really sufficient to say that 
working class have never ın any country and are not likely now in 
gland to vote together as is here suggested They voted in great 
cks for the Unionist Party in 1900 and against the Liberal Party ın 
5, notwithstanding the fact that the Liberal Government had spent 
of its best energies upon democratic finance and working-class 
ation which had earned it great unpopularity with other classes 
r Keir Hardie wishes to see what as a matter of fact ıs likely to 
en if his principles are adopted, he need’ only look to Germany, 
e the Liberal Party 1s crushed as he desires it to be, where the 
alist Party 1s indeed active and powerful, but not powerful enough 
achieve anything positive on its own account m Parliament, and 
here, as a consequence, autocracy flourishes and the profits are 
divided between Ultramontanes, Agranans and Pan-Germans It 1s 
not necessary to say a single harsh word about the German Socialist 
Party, which in very difficult tımes does at all events keep alive the 
ideals of freedom and equality, but the best minds in Germany are 
coming to the conclusion that progress ıs not to be expected until the 
Liberal Party can be restored and the Socialist Party mduced to 
work with it on a practical Parliamentary programme In Belgium 
also and still more in France the concentration of the progressive forces, 
whether Liberal or Labour, ıs the order of the day These lessons 
are not likely to be lost upon the leaders of the Enghsh working class, 
and in ther right reading hes the solution of the questions between 
Liberaland Labour It1s altogether untrue to suggest that the Labour 
leaders who have hitherto worked with the Liberal Party have either 
sacrificed their independence or failed to achieve practical results They 
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have retamed their independence and have achieved much, as anyone 
can testify who has followed the course of recent legislation 

To complete this brief survey of existing tendencies a word must 
be said about the Insh question, now again in one of its most puzzling 
phases Had anyone predicted two years ago that the Insh Party i 
would be found ın active and apparently cordial alliance with the 
Government within sıx months of the close of the South African war, 
he would have been treated with scant respect Yet the Land Confer- 
ence and the Land Purchase Bills are facts and not dreams, and we 
have lived to hear a Conservative member explain to his constituents. 
that a dissolution neec not be feared since “the Irish members would 
“ensure the Government’s not be:ng defeated, at any rate, until the 
“Land Bill was passed”* All which suggests to politicians that they 
should be very careful of saying in advance what they will or will not 
do on any Irish question or ın co-operation with the Irish Party Had 
Mr Chamberlain taken that precaution, he would not have discoursed 
at Blenheim about the wickedness of being allied with “ Insh toy-shop 
“traitors” It 1s impossible to discuss here the large issues which are 
raised by the Irish Land B:ll, suffice it to say that the Bill requires 
both for its own smooth working and for the safety of British credi 
an Insh authority which will be primarily responsible for its admimstra 
tion, and become the recipient of the proposed land-revenue Tog 
this into ıt and later to develop this authority for other purposes see 
to me from henceforth to be the natural course for the Liberal Par, 
Many English Liberals will support the Bill because they hop 
will lead to this conclusion, and not because they think it jus 
final in its present state But in any case the “new spirit” 1s 
be welcomed on every ground It ıs perhaps the least 
of the matter, but still important for practical purposes, t 
it entirely takes tae sting out of the reproaches levelled 
the Liberal Party for its alliance with the Insh Party Luberals wil 
do well not to return that compliment to their opponents, but rather 
to congratulate them on thei better frame of mind Nevertheless, the 
whole episode greatly relieves the party situation and places the future 
of the Irish question on a more healthy and practical footing The 
Government of course deny that they are contemplating any scheme 
that can be called Home Rule, but, nevertheless, it must be plain that 
1f the Bill works as they expect ıt to work, ıt will do one of two things— 
either supersede the demand for Home Rule, or render a development 
on Home Rule hnas a safe and natural operation which need not 
encounter the opposition of the Uniomst Paity The second of these 
alternatives seems t> me much the more probable, but in any case we 
get rid of some pass:ons and preyudices which have hitherto surrounded 
the question 

So fa: then as we can measure facts and tendencies, we have a right 
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to look for the speedy revival of the Liberal Party, and, correspond- 
ingly, for the break up of the long Tory ascendency There remains 
one possible impediment, and that 1s disunion within the Liberal Party 
If we state the facts frankly, it 1s still to this and not to the Insh 
question, the Labour question, or to any other possible source of 
trouble that the average Umiomist looks for the final miscarriage of 
present hopes in the Liberal Party He puts ıt to himself concretely as 
thus Suppose the Government defeated ın the House of Commons 
and the leader of one or other of the Liberal groups called upon to 
form a Government Is it not probable either that he will be unable 
to form a Government, or that certain powerful and eminent men with 
large followings in the House and in the country will stand aloof? And 
in either case will not Mr Chamberlain be able to go to the country 
with a powerful and crushing exposure of the divisions in the Liberal 
Party—divisions which will be dagrantly under the eyes of the electors, 
and compel them to bring back the Unionists in sheer hopelessness of 
any practicable alternative? The question is unfortunately not quite 
so remote that we can refuse to consider it It 1s trae that men of all 
shades and sections have worked strenuously together for the Liberal 
revival in the constituencies, and that none of the difficulties, personal 
r political, which were so freely predicted, have arisen ın any practical 
rm among the rank and file But unfortunately it is not possible as 
t to speak with quite the same confidence about the hierarchy of the 
ty The leaders, one and ail, preach the same doctrine from their 
us platforms on every subject that is before the pubic Yet their 
ons remain ill-defined, and it is still conceivable, though I hope 
probable, that by their failure to co-operate at the critical 
ment they might afford the opportunity which their opponents 
itemplate of wrecking the most important Liberal revival of these 
wenty years Moreover, there 1s an active and able school of writers 
f unimpeachable sincerity who habitually speak of the accommodations 
necessary to party government as mean and unworthy compromises, 
and assume that those who advocate them must be lacking ın earnest- 
ness and principle The ethics of this matter are by no means to be 
dismissed by a mere plea of party convenience, but it seems to me that 
some of these difficulties arise from a misapprehension of the party 
system and a forgetfulness of its history Men ask from ıt what by its 
nature ıt cannot perform, and omut to credit ıt with advantages which 
pass unobserved because they are habitually enjoyed It may, there- 
fore, be not wholly out of place to consider the various aspects of this 
question in some detail 
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It appears to be the belief of a great many earnest men that we can 
at one and the same time have all the advantages of the British two- 
party system and all the advantages without the disadvantages of the 
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Continental group system Every man, in other words, who has a 
serious conviction is to be at liberty to say to the leaders of the Liberal 
Party that he will secede from its ranks unless they will adopt it as 
an article of faith and even exclude others who are not of the same 
~ conviction Now the group system lends itself to this method, but the 
party system does not The group 1s fined down to the comparatively 
small number of individuals who think on exactly the same lines or who 
devote themselves temporanly and intensely to a particular object 
Its effectiveness depends on the rigidity of its doctrme and on its 
devotion to a single purpose It can be dissolved when it has done 
its work, and its members can drift into other groups The party, on 
the other hand, which represents half the nation and endeavours to 
maintain a continuous existence, must by its nature aim at a general 
average of opinion, and as far as possible avoid all tests that exclude 
until the acceptance of office or the pressure of a powerful opinion 
compels ıt to concentrate on a given line The task of its leaders 
resembles that of the editor of a general newspaper catering for a 
millon readers They must seek, as logicians say, for unity in variety, 
diffusing ideas which will satisfy men of many tastes and yet have some 
characteristic tendency which all willrecogmse The group leader, on 
the other hand, 1s the apostle of one cause, about which he cannot spe 
too often or too strongly to please his comparatively small number 
adherents It 1s the difference between extensive and intensive cultu! 

Each of these methods has its advantages and disadvantages 
two-party system 1s en immense simplification of politics, a pow 
security agamst mtrigue and corruption, < guarantee of order 
moderation to the orderly and moderate public It affords stabil 
Governments, organises the business of a numerous assembly on 
easiest and most obvious principle, and reduces complicated questi 
to a choice between two alternatives An unorganised Parliament 
670 members would be a mob unable to reach any conclusion, <4 
Parhament organised on the two-party system 1s both effectively 
organised and protected from the surprise combinations which ın other 
countries bring adventurers ito high places and spring crude 
legislation on an unprepared public The slow movement and sense - 
of responsibility which are imposed on the British parties by the 
difficulty of bringing an ammense number of adherents into line inspire 
confidence in a people which 1s certainly not quick-witted 1n its politics 
Above all, the steady and continuous influence of the two great parties 
makes the interest ın politics normal and steady and reduces the 
number of absta:ers from the polls to the lowest pomt—an object of 
the utmost importance to the healthy working of parliamentary govern- 
ment and very unlikely to be achieved when the issues are confused by 
conflicts between groups, none of which probably will commend them- 
selves to average opinion Even now it is common experience that a 
three-cornered fight means a small poll ' 
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These are great things to place to the credit of the two-party 
system. But ıt would be absurd to deny that there are also heavy 
items on the debit side of the account These, indeed, have been the 
theme of all philosophic writers on politics for many generations If 
we look back to the works of John Stuart Mill—especially his 
“ Representative Government ” or his “ Treatise on Liberty ”—we find 
the alternate expression of two moods Furst, a sense of the power 
and value of the British party system as a means of organising politics , 
secondly, a mood of rebellion against the dead level of opmion produced 
by the drill of party disciple and the consequent elimination from 
public affairs of all that is daring, original and repugnant to common 
thinking How to retain the discipline while avoiding the consequences 
was a problem which was constantly before him throughout his hfe, 
as it must be before all serious students of public affairs “ Collective 
“mediocrity,” he declares in one place to be the “natural tendency of 
“representative institutions,” whereas the object of a perfect repre- 
sentative system is to admit a large variety in types of character, and 
to give full freedom to human nature to “ expand itself ın innumerable 
‘and conflicting opimons” The subdual of these innumerable and 
onflicting opinions into two dommant types was, clearly, as Mill saw, 
xtremely convement and effective for the practical progress of the 
yuntry, but also perilous and cramping to independent thought In 
earlier writings Mill advocated an educational franchise as the proper 
edy for this levelling tendency of the party system, but in his later 
pinned his faith to the Hare system of proportional representation, 
which he mmagined that men of unpopular or unconventional 
fuions would be returned ın suficient numbers to limit though not to 
inguish the predominance of the two parties 
{f remedies of this kind have not been adopted ıt 1s partly because of 
žer complexity, but still more because the public have not been 
prought to believe that the mult:plication of dependent members 
who may threaten the stabilty of Governments, or accelerate the 
break-up of parties, is an object to be desired Nor do they judge that 
the kind of men whom Mull desired to mtroduce are really of great 
value in public affairs The prevailmg opinion still ıs that public men 
should understand the conditions of party government and make the 
best of them in what is called a practical sprrit—remembering that to 
keep a great party together 1s an object of national importance which 
calls for every kind of tolerance and forbearance in difficult trmes It 
1s admitted that party politics, as practised in this country, are a com- 
promise, and no man im giving his allegiance to either the Conservative 
or the Liberal Party 1s held to bind himself as he would to an infallible 
Church The Radical, for instance, who goes with the Liberal Party 
as far as ıt goes, ıs ın no way debarred from desiring to go a great 
deal farther, and has abundant opportunities of making his position in 
this respect perfectly clear to the public 
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These observations may seem simple and obvious, yet their applica- 
tion has been largely neglected during the last few years The modern 
Radical, unlike the old Radical, ıs inclined to demand that thé party 
shall accept his own opinions and no others as de fide and that those 
who will not accept them must be regarded as faithless to the Liberal 
tradition This ıs to treat the party as if it were a Continental group 

_ appealing to an intense and limited opimion instead of to a diffused 
and averaged opimon The moderate men, on the other hand, who 
complain that they are compromised by extreme and unpopular views, 
are very apt to commit the opposite mistake and to speak as if the 
whole object of the party were to obtain a majority and supply an 
alternative government That of course is and must be a very important 
part of the business of a British party, whereas it is no necessary part of 
the business of a group, which seeks in general to make or mar govern- 
ments, without i:self accepting responsibility for the consequences. But 
to put ıt forward as the whole or even the chief duty of a party 1s 

` necessarily to create the rmpression that ideas and principles are quite 
subordinate to the pursutt of office 

The party problem in this country is somehow to reconcile these two 
points of view The difficulties are undeniably great and can only be 
overcome if politicians keep steadily before them the idea that th 
preservation of the party 1s ın itself an object of high importance, to b 
placed at least on the same level as the temporary advancement 
particular causes in which they may be interested I say tempora, 
because the ultimate success of most of these causes depends ox 
success of the party and the particularists who break their 
generally discover that they nave destroyed or greatly postponed th 
own chances of success But as a preliminary men must recognise 
limitations of the system and not expect of the party what might 
demanded of the group This ıs not to impose any restraint upon thd 
thought or action of the ind_vidual The party cannot advance much 
beyond the average opinion of its adherents—the individual may do 
so as much as he chooses There is endless opportunity for zealous 
individuals to educate the public to their views, but they do nothing 
but harm if they attempt to “jump ” the party before they have educated 
the public The Radicals of the old school thoroughly recognised this 
condition and applied their pressure to the public. while the official 
party remained either benevolently or jealously neutral, until, as Mr 
Gladstone used to say, op:mion was npe for action The modern 
method of transferring this pressure to the officials and leaders of the 
party and insisting that this opimuon shall be adopted and that 
proscribed, irrespectave of the feehng on the subject in the country, 1s 
fatal to the party system and no good to the cause at issue An 
immense deal of energy 1s wasted ın a futile conflict for the capture of 
certain leaders or certam organisations which ought to be spent on 

' the education of the public If Bright and Cobden, instead of devoting 
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themselves with ardour to the work of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
had wasted themselves in efforts to capture Lord John Russell, Lord 
Palmerston, or the official hierarchy of the Liberal Party, they would 
certainly not have achieved the success they did And similarly, if 
the objectors to the Education Bull, instead of educating the country 
im the interval before the next election, turn their energies inwards and 
devote themselves to extracting pledges from leaders in favour of that 
cause as against other causes, they will find, when the time comes, that 
the party 1s mcapable of action and the country unprepared for ıt 
The truth is that zealous men, holding what are called advanced 
views, must be prepared to do missionary work without troubling 
themselves about official benediction, or, for that matter, about 
official malediction Formal adoption by one of the two big 
parties ıs or ought to be the pentitimate stage in the progress 
of a movement, and no good whatever 1s done by attempting to force it 
atan earherstage Indeed, much less than no good, for a British party 
which fails to carry a measure to which it has pledged its reputation 
finds itself cut off from retreat and disarmed and discredited for that 
nd for all other purposes These are the conditions of the very 
ractical kind of politics pursued in this country, and it 1s useless to 
isguise them or to defy them At the same time the cautious reserve 
. the official party ıs or ought to be compatible with every kind of 
official effort on advanced lines The Liberal Party, so long as it 
ains one of two great parties, can neither be dominated by its left 
nor do without it In normal politics, and especially in domestic 
, the left wing supplies the zeal or fervour without which politics 
their interest for serious people The eventual policy of the party 
no doubt be a compromise between the left wing and the right— 
een the forces that drive and those that moderate—but unless 
vanced opimon be effectively represented, this compromise will be 
lifeless thing of no value to the commumty “It is the character 
“of the British people,” says Mill in his Autobiography, “that to induce 
“them to approve of any change, it 1s necessary that they should look 
“upon it as a middle course they thmk every proposal extreme and 
“violent unless they hear of some other proposal going still farther, 
“upon which their antipathy to extreme views may discharge itself” 
What ıs true of the people ıs also in its measure true of the party, but 
it may be suggested that professing Liberals should be slow to let 
ther “ antipathy to extreme views discharge itself” The eagerness of 
a certain section to dissociate themselves from unconventional or 
unpopular opinions on the mere ground that the party must put ıtself 
into line with the prevailing sentiment was by no means a happy feature 
ın the recent history of the party The moderate Liberal ıs perfectly 
free to express ns dissent from extreme and unpopular views, but in 
so far as he ıs a Liberal, ıt may fawly be expected of him that he will 
realise the importance of protecting such views against popular rancour 
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and mtolerance A progressive party which does not at least give 
shelter to novel and unpopular :deas very much fails ın its duty m a 
conservative country like ours . 

Briefly to recapitulate, the party as a whole must be conceived as 
the final receptacle of what the makers of opimon have wrought by 
controversy It needs, therefore, for its smooth working as much 
hberty as possible when a policy is ın the making, and as much 
discipline as possible when it becomes ripe for legislation But since 
under the two-party system it must aim at securmg the adhesion 
of a vast multitude ıt cannot deliver itself over to the intense politics 
of the mmority There is nothing to be ashamed of ın this condition, 
which follows from the constitution of the party and which, 1f nghtly 
understood, ın no way limits the activities of the advanced men, but 
merely prescribes the conditions under which they must act. They 
may gain everythng by working independently, they can gain 
nothing by attempting to capture the machine or force the leaders 
ın advance of opinion To trust to any such illusory substitute for 
the hard work of propaganda ıs a sure sign that ambition 1s stronger 
than conviction The men who work hardest and are most anxious 
to get things done care least for these manœuvres They are willing tq 
expose themselves, but not anxious to compromise the leaders, knowin 
that, when the last stage comes, ıt will be a great advantage to have th 
advocacy of men who enjoy a reputation for sobriety and that, ther 
fore, 1t 1s a valuable asset for a progressive party to have leaders w 
are reputed to be moderate men A British party has somehow 
convince the public that ıt unites firmness ın conviction with moder: 
inaction It 1s, therefore, disastrous for it 1f one of 1ts sections cre 
the impression that it will be fanatical in action and the other tha’ 
1s without conviction , or if one treats the party as if ıt were a Continen: 
group intensely and exclusively devoted to a single object, while t 
other so diffuses and dilutes its appeal to the public that it ceases t 
have any political meaning at all It 1s not easy at any given moment 
to say how an even keel is to be steered between these two extremes, 
but to steer such a course is now, as it has always been, the task of the 
British party leader 

It 1s fortunately not required to give any particular application to 
these general propositions, but a frank statement of them gets nd of 
some difficulties and may help to reheve conscientious men of the 
oppressive thought that they are paltermg with their principles or 
guilty of a mean compromise when they pursue politics according to the 
law of the party system That system requires no compromise on 
the part of any individual in the region of thought or propaganda, 
but ıt does require patience and forbearance in the region of action 
The question is, m the last resort, whether it 1s worth while to make 
the accommodations necessary when any large bodies of men organise 
themselves for pubhc ends, or whether the causes which various 
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individuals or groups have specially at heart aie likely to be more 
quickly promoted by a less disciplined method The answer which 
history and experience give to this latter question 1s, I think, emphatic 
ally that they are not At ail events, ıt must be true that so long as 
the Conservative forces hold together, the Liberal forces will be at a 
great disadvantage if they are scattered and divided It ıs the instinc- 
tive appreciation of these facts among the mass of Liberal voters which 
1s drawing the Liberal Party together ın spite of its difficulties, and to a 
certain extent, as one must add, in spite of :tself The conditions are 
no different now from what they have been at any time for the last 
century The controversy between the Impenialists and the antı- 
Impentalists exactly reproduces the controversy between Palmerston 
and the Cobdenites Forty years ago, as now, the relation of the 
Radicals to the Liberals or Whigs was, in Bagehot’s phrase, one of 
“habitual alliance and habitual discontent” Then, as now, the Liberal 
leaders were pulled first in one direction and then ın another, and their 
problem was to discover the resultant of the various forces The 
inexhaustible devices by which Mr Gladstone saved himself and the 
party from being prematurely commutted to schemes in advance of 
ubhc opinion, while avoiding all discouragement of sincere and 
ealous propagandists, was a highly ingenicus self-protective system 
naturally evolved to meet the difficulties of Liberal leaderhip 

There are times when insurgency against their own party is the 
sitive duty even of good partisans When it has grown stale and 
le from long tenure of office and habitual reliance on a too big and 
bedient majority, or when, in the reverse case, it has been long 
cluded from office and 1s reduced to a hopeless customary dependence 
on a few leaders and officials who see no way out of the wilderness, 
nen it is imperative that younger men with new ideas should assert 
nemselves at whatever sacrifice of discipline But the Liberal Party 
ts not in the first case, and 1s rapidly emerging from the second What- 
ever could be done to stir ıt into fresh life by the self-assertion of 
groups and individuals has been done in abundance If the Liberal 
Party 1s worth preserving, and if no better substitute can be found for 
the two-party system, the higher morality at this moment 1s to work 
together for the revival of a united and practical party Its lines are 
laid down for it by the course of events in such a way that no one need 
fear that its policy will be other than Liberal The demand 1s for 
economy, domestic reform and careful avoidance of all rash adventures 
If the Liberal Party returns to power, ıt will be by convincing the public 
that it 1s to be trusted ın these respects But let us be quite clear in 
our minds that 1f the Liberal Party is to exist any longer as we have 
known ıt, the effort must be now or never A third successive defeat 
ata general election would ın all probability lead to a defimte disruption 
among its rank and file, and would certainly leave its front bench in a 
desperate plight Its a weakness now for the first tıme being revealed 
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in Our constitutional system that short of a return to power for however 
short a tıme, an opposition party has no means of renewing 1ts leaders 
Even in its worst days the Conservative Party contrived to secure short 
tenures of office* which enabled it to replemsh its front bench and 
present itself to the public as a reorgamised party The Liberal Party 

has now been longer continuously out of office than any party since the ¢@ 
Reform Bull, and for officially recognised leaders 1s obliged to rely on 

the survivors of a ministry which came into existence eleven years ago i 
Not a few of the difficultes of the party are already attributable to 

this cause alone Since the recogrised authorities are so few, all 

, differences tend to take the form of a personal controversy between 
them Friction ıs thereby mcreased, continuous consultation becomes 
impossible, younger men, who in the ordinary course would have been 
official leaders, are galled by the sense of chronic submission to seniors 
whose power over the party is the result of the party’s exclusion from 
power Another defeat and another period of exclusion from power 
would render this situation imtolerable and lead to an upheaval in 
which the old Liberal Party would probably disappear The same 
result might easily follow on the other side from a third successiv 
Unionist victory at the polls This also would give the present gro 
of mmusters a continued monopoly ın spite of all thei infirmities, a 
would probably drive the independent groups into open rebellion. 
such a situation it 1s not an exaggeration to say that the further work 
of the two-party system depends on the return of the Opposition 
power at the next election Happily there is every indication thaj 
public 1s alive to these facts, and actively desires a speedy revival 
Liberal Party Nothing can prevent this from coming to pass 1 
party and its leaders will now turn away from the past and keep t 
eyes steadily on the future, remembering what is at stake and wha! 
within their reach 
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* eg, the Governments of 1852, 1858, and 1867 - 


THE CASE FOR MUNICIPAL TRADING, II. 


T has now been decided that another Jomt Committee of 
Parliament shall be appointed to continue the imquiry mto 
unicipal Trading beguninigoo In supporting the reappointment of 
e Committee the Prime Minister took a comprehensive and moderate 
ew of the position and touched upon the chief problems which 
ure investigation He felt some uneasiness because municipalities 
re now employing labour on “a very large scale which was “a 
interesting and important development in social life”—and 
if we could view with “absolute serenity an indefinite increase 
e position of the municipality as an employer of labour among 
own constituents” He also showed the need for some definite 
icy to enable, or to prevent, one municipality trespassing for certain 
rrposes into the areas of its smaller neighbours He raised the pomt 
yhether the municipality should be allowed to continue or to extend 
he system of carrying on subsidiary industi1es ın connection with its 
chief supplies, mentioning incidentally the manufacture of electrical * 
fittings He also touched on the effect of municipalisation on mven- 
tion, and said he doubted “ whether there would be much invention 
“when everything 1s municipalsed” These subjects, which were only 
dealt with imperfectly by the former Committee, certainly deserve ` 
further inquiry 












SUBJECTS FOR INQUIRY 


There are many who recognise that a danger exists in the growing 
number of municipal employés who may take part in electing the 
authority which governs, and at the same tme, employs them, but one 
hardly expected Mr Balfour to feel apprehensive on that account, 
seeing the Government Education Act has added largely to the number 
of persons employed by the municipal authorities The two depart- 
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ments of civic life in which employés are incredsing ın numbers most 
rapidly are in connection with tramways and in the extension of 
direct employment Up to now all the municipal employés have not 
appeared as an organised force at election times, nor have they: 
endeavoured to exercise any unreasonable pressure on their employers 
Their number 1s still an insignificant proportion of the total working 
population They are not one umted body Ther interests differ 
Policemen may have a fellow-feeling for the firemen, but are not 
mterested in sewermen The sewermen and scavengers are not con- 
cerned with the attendants at lunatic asylums, the mechanics under 
the electrical engineers have no community of interest with the staff 
of technical schools, or with the employés of the parks department, 
` the tramway conductors and motormen belong to quite a different class 
from the painters and carpenters Attempts have been made to 
organise all the employés mm one town under one union, but without 
success Such an organisation might possibly arise and endeavour to 
éxercise undue influence at election times, but it 1s certain that any 
abuse would be promptly checked It has been suggested as a mean 
of protection against any possible danger that municipal employés 
deprived of their nghts as citizens This 1s a far-reaching propo 
which would logically involve the disfranchisement also of civil serva. 
There 1s no reason why such extreme measures should be neces 
The working classes are sufficiently alive to their interests to ref 
from domg anything which would provoke reaction 
There is another safeguard besides the divergency of ım 
represented by the various employés It will be found on 
that a considerable number of them reside outside the area 
authority which employs them Municipal institutions, such as se 
works, asylums, hospitals, waterworks, are generally outside 
boundaries of the towns to which they belong, and the emplo 
naturally live ın these suburbs where houses are cheaper Gasworks 
also invariably on the outskirts of the towns , while mechanics, foreme 
and other well-paid employés with moderate hours and, subject to 
good behaviour, continuity of service, live where other well-to-do 
workmen do—ain the suburbs 
Mr Balfour felt that municipalisation had a chillmg influence on 
mvention The newest municipal enterprise, ın connection with which 
invention has the greatest scope, 1s that of tramways, and up to now 
municipal tramways have given the most encouragement to new 
methods Mr Balfour said “I fear we shall see the same kind of 
“stagnation as takes place in enterprise where there 1s no competition ” 
But whether municipalities or companies manage tramways or electric 
hghting, there 1s equally no competition im both cases there ıs a 
monopoly, with this difference, that the municipal monopoly 
is subject to the stimulatmg influence of public opimion. It 
1s also there presumably in perpetuity, while a company has 
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only a hmited tenure and must seek immediate gain rather 
than build up future assets All the pioneer work, up to 
now, has been on the side of municipal tramways This month the 
London County Council will open the greatest system of undeiground 
electric traction imstalled in Europe It is a system which contains 
some new features, and, it ıs believed, some improvements Bourne- 
mouth Corporation has already a snort conduit system at work Other 
municipahties have experimented with surface contact systems No 
company has offered anything up to now but the overhead trolley, 
simply because this system, while not the best, 1s the cheapest, and 
a company cannot be expected to consider civic interests or zsthetic 
reasons Nor would it be reasonable to expect that a tramway com- 
pany, with its limited lıfe, should encourage mvention Any system 
of lease, short or long, must necessarily retard progress During the 
latter part of a company’s lease ‘its main anxiety is to write down its 
plant as much as possible and to curtail capital expenditure It might 
be said that this result 1s a reason for granting longer leases under easy 
conditions—a course which no memicipality 1s likely to adopt or any 
Parlhamentary Committee to recommerd 

Perhaps the most important subject on which Mr Balfour touched 
as the desirability, or otherwise, of mumcipalities trading outside 
er own areas In this and in his other suggestions he was only 
erring to the main hnes of the attacks against municipalities ‘ “I 
ould be disposed to think, speakong with imperfect knowledge,” said 
alfour, “that there ought to be a very great extension of this 
ssing action on the part of certain monopolies” Here again, 
jef matter at issue is the extension of tramways Difficulties 
“been placed in the way of extension of municipal tramways from 
great centre, such as Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, to the 
aller suburbs outside It ıs the custom, in other departments of 
Runicipal work, for the larger municipality, in the interest of general 
efficiency and economy, to supply certain wants to its smaller neigh- 
bours, which, with the larger city, form one homogeneous community 
Cities, for mstance, combine for the disposal of sewage, for the 
provision of parks, hospitals, and other non-reproductive purposes The 
large cities supply many of their smaller neighbours with water, they 
also supply gas, and to some extent electric ight As an example, the 
Manchester Corporation supplies over fifty districts with water, and 
sixteen townships with gas Its neighbour, Salford, which takes its 
water from Manchester, supplies nine towns with gas Manchester has 
also taken over the provisional orders for electric lighting for a number 
of suburban towns Developments, however, in the extension of tram- 
ways on the same principle have been seriously hampered by local 
jealousies and opposition fiom companies The municipalities are 
themselves in some way to blame Manchester and Salford have con- 
tinued to wrangle over their tramway rights for a considerable time 
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Leeds and Bradford showed much jealousy over the possession of a 
light railway linking the two cities together The chief difficulty, - 
however, has arisen from the action of the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners and the jealousies and short-sighted policy of the smaller local 
authorities 

The important question of inter-urban communication has not yet 
been considered by Parliament In granting powers for one 
municipality to trespass in the area of others, with their consent, 
Parhament has not followed any general principle It has prescribed 
im some cases that no profit must be made on the outside lines, in 
others it has allowed payments to be made which leave a margin of 
profit The advantages which must follow from any great urban centre, 
such as Leeds, Manchester, or Glasgow, bringing its dependent 
suburbs within the same tramway system are obvious. 

Municipalities are naturally handicapped m competing with com- 
panies for possession of the suburban traffic They cannot adopt the 
same methods—distribute favours, or canvass for support, to obtain 
the concessions They may be unable to offer the same ient, as they 
have more regard for future developments than immediate profit B 
playing one suburban area off against another, and provoking jealous1 
between them all and the parent city, a company frequently succee 
in disorgamising the whole service by breaking it up How to gi 
the parent city greater facilities for extension, without sacrificing 1 
interests, 1s certamly a problem which requires the attention of Gov 
ment departments and Parliament , and when it 1s found impract: 
to get united municipal action, the question whether greater 
should be given under other conditions to private enterprise to ¢ 
a harmonious system should be considered Up to now the 3 
policy adopted by the Light Railway Commissioners enables comp 
to tie up local authorities for 30 or 35 years or more, and lea! 
municipal purchase doubtful at the end of the period by the int 
duction of a clause providing that no single authority in the group ha 
the mght to purchase unless all the authorities involved take 
simultaneous and united action This condition means that, if one 
authority stood out, no purchase is possible, and companies would be 
failing in their usual astuteness if they did not succeed in brmging about 
that undesirable end The lack of principle and system 1s responsible 
for this untoward development When we come to the larger field 
of inter-urban communication, there 1s greater scope for company 
action We may expect to see our most populous counties covered 
with networks of electric tramways, linking town and town together, 
and opening up communication with the rural villages Here com- 
pames will find their chef opportunities for enterprise in a field where 
municipal action is at present restricted, and it 1s only reasonable that 
they should be given greater facilities under better regulated purchase 
clauses for developmng new undertakings 
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DIRECT EMPLOYMENT 


The direct employment of labour by public authorities 1s another 
subject of contention No municipality can carry on its operations 
efficiently and economically without a certam amount of direct employ- 
ment of labour in the execution of public work “Judged by ordinary 
business standards, there 1s presumably a good case for a city 
surveyor repairmg streets, executing sewers, and carrying out other 
works of an ordinary character by employing direct labour The system 
1s extending under private enterprise, and cannot with advantage be 
disregarded by public bodies Intensive concentration ın business 1s 
one of the greatest features of modern industry It is seen in small 
businesses as well as ın gigantic undertakings The Steel Trust obtains 
the control of the means of distribution on land and sea The Tobacco 
Trust mcorporates a printing business to prevent ıt going outside 
The Standard O11 Trust makes almost everything it requires itself 
The beef kings of Chicago make all their profit from their subsidiary 
industries The great firms of Vickers, Maxim and Krupp can turn 
out a steamship complete, without going outside for material or other 
ssistance Thus the tendency is all towards making great businesses 
ore self-contained It is the same with small imdustries, such as 
hustard making, wheré it ıs found that the manufacturer makes his 
n tms and does his own printing. Railway compamies illustrate the 
tem in another direction They have ther own workshops, not 
or repairing, but for making new rollmg stock, etc They are 
ntly their own printers, and a number encroach on the municipal 
ce by possessing markets The railway compamies do not always 
ke their own locomotives or execute their own work because ıt 1s 
eaper for them to do so than to give the work to contractors They 
o the work themselves because they believe they can do ıt better It 
was probably for the same reason that the Liverpool Corporation 
carried out its own water works Plymouth and other corporations 
have done the same, and Birmingham has, for several years, kept a large 
mdustrial community at work in constructing reservoirs, aqueducts, etc, 
at its new water works in North Wales 

We find precedents for the system of direct labour ın all kinds of 
municipal authorities The old City Corporation was a pioneer ın this 
respect, and was the first to displace contractors for scavenging, street 
cleaning, and disposal of refuse, and to establish ıts own wheelwright 
shops, saddlery, and other works The Elder Brethren of the Trmty 
House have also their own workshops for executing repairs, as have 
the Clyde Navigation Trust and many other authorifies In fact, every 
department of a municipality must necessarily carry out a certam 
amount of direct labour in executing street works, repairs, etc When 
a further step is taken and works departments are established, as under 
the London County Council, the West Ham Corporation, and the 
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Battersea Borough Council, to act as general contractors for the various 
departments, a new development ts mtroduced which meets with more 
objections Judged fiom the point of view of efficiency these works 
departments have been successful, and from the commercial standpoint 
have given fairly satisfactory results The municipal contractors are 
sometimes, in the case of the London County Council, under-bid by 
independent contractors, in which event they lose the job Providing 
that the management and organisation are efficient, the establishment 
of works departments to centralise the direct labour operations of the 
engineers, parks, asylums, highways and other branches of local work 
is in harmony with sound industrial conditions In the case of all 
smaller jobs ıt ıs found by expenence that each department can execute 
them more cheaply and promptly than by employing contiactors 

The industrial work carried on by municipalities 1s merely incidental 
to the main purpose of municipal trading A number of subsidiary 
industries are necessarily connected with the disposal of street refuse, 
as in Manchester The London County Council, in building an 
asylum at Norbury, discovered that the site was on a brickfield, and 
proceeded to utilise the clay, and thereupon became a municipal brick 
manufacturer Other Councils utilise their waste lands in connectior 
with water works for grazing, and we have municipal sheep farmin 
but all these extensions are merely incidental elements, which mu 
be judged solely by results They differ from the deliber 
execution of large works by direct labour, such as the construc 
of sewers, the layıng out of parks, and building worl 
dwellings Municipal tramways are again an enterprise 
must be accompamed by a certain amount of direct labour 
full advantage industrially ıs to be reaped Tramway companies lM 
their own car-repairmg sheds, and sometimes build their own c 
Sinularly municipalities must also have their own car sheds, as repair! 
1s continuous and ıs more economically carried out directly than b 
contractors The fact that they have repairing shops leads some o 
them to undertake the construction of cars, the greater proportion of the 
parts of which are bought in the market ready to be fitted together 
They construct cars but do not manufacture them. If municipal tram- 2 
ways are to be judged from the Snancial -esults, and comparisons made 
between company and municipal ownerslip, then it 1s clear that both 
should have equal opportunities for economical management The 
same argument applies to electricity supply works Mr Balfour 
referred to the manufacture of electrical fittings It is tiue that 
Municipal Bills mclude a general clause granting powers to manu- 
facture electrical §ttmgs, but that invariably means power to repair 
existing fittings, and also power to hire lamps and motors In so domg 
municipalities are only following the precedent set ın connection with 
municipal gas works, and nothing could be more short-sighted than 
the opposition raised to municipalities having shops to exhibit gas 
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stoves and other fittings which tney let on hire No trade or industry 
is affected by this system On the contrary, encouragement 1s given 
to extend the use of gas to other purposes than lighting, and to 
popularise electric hghtng A municipality can have no interest in a 
particular gas stove, but gives ell equal opportunity In the case of 
electric light the use of bad electrical fittings or lamps 1s likely to retard 
the progress of electricity By offermg the best articles for hune and 
seeing that the fittings are maimtained in an efficient condition the 
municipality 1s stimulating manufacturers and doing what is good for 
trade, except perhaps to the importers of bad foreign lamps * 


NEED FOR IMPARTIAL INQUIRY 


Continued investigation by the joint committee will certainly bring 
light to bear upon such contentious questions as I have dealt with, but 
one should not put too much faith ın the practical result which may 
follow the committee’s report. It 1s impossible to lay down a hard- 
and-fast line for the future action of Parliament Supposing that the 
commuttee came to the conclus.on that the principles up to now had 
een wrong, and that too many powers had been granted to municipal- 
Hes, how would it propose to mstitute new principles? Would the 
unicipalities enjoying existing powers have to relinquish them, or 
ould two municipal codes be established, and powers be restricted in 
ure? The chief object of the evidence laid before the committee 
e last occasion was to show not only that “the prmciples which 
d govern powers given Dy Bills and provisional orders” were 
but that the whole system of municipal ownership, as ıt exists, 
be destroyed It ıs to be hoped that the new committee will 
t the investigation into higher levels, and deal with the practical 
ifficulties which Mr Balfour foreshadowed It should be able also to 
iden the reference and deal with the effect of the alternative policy 
on consumers, users, and the public 

The former enquiry into municipal trading was incomplete, and the 
testımony placed before ıt not fully representative of municipal interests 
Numerous specific allegations were made by witnesses, which there was 
no opportunity to meet There were in atl thirty-srxx witnesses before 
the committee Nine of these were officials representing Parliament 












* Mr Alfred H Guibbings, formerly the Borough Electrical Engineer of the City 
of Bradford, in his work on “ The Commercial and Business Aspects of Municipal 
Electricity Supply,” referring to the hiring of apparatus, says —" The buyer will 
probably have little or no experience, or knowlecge of electrical matters, to guide 

ım ım his purchase If his means are at all limited, he will be tempted to venture 
on a cheap Ime, and become the cupe of those who simply make to sell The 
solution of these difficulties which appears the most satisfactory, because it 1s the 
one fraught with the greatest advantages to all concernede 1s that the owners of 
electricity supply undertakings, whether a public company, municipality, or other 
local authority, should themselves purchase good rehable motors, etc , and let them 
out on hire” Mr Gibbings also adds “The movement 1s, of courge, merely a 
corresponding enterprise to the letting out on hire of gas stoves, which, not only 
every municipality owning a gas works, but also every gas company, knows to bea 
sound and valuable commercial arrangement ” 
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and Government Departments, nine represented companies, either as 
directors, managing directors or solicitors, operating or seeking to 
obtain tramway or electric lighting concessions There was the 
Secretary of the National Telephone Company, and a spokesman for 
the gas companies , witnesses appeared for the Ironmongers’ Associa- 
tion, the Glasgow Traders’ Association, for the manufacturers of 
concrete paving stones, and the London Master Builders Lord 
Avebury, whose narrow individualistic views are well known, was 
another witness The official witnesses on the municipal side consisted 
of the Town Clerks of Birmingham, Leeds and South Shields, and a 
citizens’ auditor from Birmngham The Town Clerk from Leeds 
represented, besides bis own city, the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions There was also the President of the Scottish Wholesale Co- 
operative Society Seven witnesses were representatives of munici- 
palities—the Lord Provost of Glasgow, an ex-Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
an Alderman of Harrogate, the Mayor of Blackpool, and two London 
County Councillors There were therefore practically no independent 
witnesses—outside the official ones—who had neither commercial nor 
trade interests to protect, or who did not represent municipalities, except 
the representative of the co-operators, who was an enthusiastic supporter 
of municipal trading The representatives of company interests seem 
to have made an organised effort to swoop down on the committee 1 
the hope of overwhelming it with evidence contaiming a broadsi 
attack on municipal ownership * 

It cannot be said that the lst of witnesses was adequately repr 
tive of the vast municipal institutions of the country, and re 
evidence was not called Thus, while the manufacturers of co 
slabs complained that municipalities entered into competition 
them, no one was called to show that the paving slabs made by muni 
palities weie the utilisation of clinker and refuse from their dus 
destructors, and only surplus slabs were disposed of, the chief object 
being to manufacture for the paving department of the city The 
London Master Builders stated their case chiefly against trade- 
unionism, but no one was heard on the other side, and while representa- 
tives of the gas companies, the electric lighting companies, and the 




















* I quote the following from the official report of a lecture delivered before the 
London Chamber of Commerce by the Hon. Robert P Porter, an American gentle- 
man who has been supporting company working ın place of municipal ownership in 
this country for several yeers 


“Mr E Garcke proposed the health of Mr Morse, the Charman He 
said Mr Morse had done excellent service in this cause. He had made 
very great sacrifices, ın order to give effect to his convictions upon this 
question The menner in which he organised the evidence which was given 
before the joint*committee of the two houses last year, was worthy of their 
utmost appreciation, and was deserving of the gratitude of all those who 
took a deep interest ın the question ” 


Mr Morse is the Solicitor of the British Electric Tractior Co and about sixty of its. 
subsidiary concerns Mr Garcke is the Managing Directar of this Company, which 
presumably, would benefit considerably by restrictions on municipal trading 
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tramway companies all attacked municipalities, expert witnesses were 
not called to give the record of municipal tramways, gas works, or 
electric lighting works, in reply to the charges brought against them 


GROWTH OF MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS 


There are other phases of the problem wh:ch deserve fuller investiga- 
tion Take the increase of municipal indektedness In the campaign 
which has been carried on against municipal ownership since the 
former committee’s inquiry, we hear much about the “alarming 
“growth of municipal debt” It is alleged that municipalities are 
recklessly overborrowing, and various methods are suggested for 
limiting local loans Invidious and fallacious comparisons are made 
between the National and Local Debt, due partly to the method of the 
Local Government Board in including misieading comparative figures 
mits Reports In its last Report, for instance, ıt has a table showing 
that between 1875 and 1900 the National Debt was decreased by ' 
4139,000,000, while the Local Debt increased from 492,820,100 to 
293,864,224 In 1875 the Local Debt was only 12 per cent of the 
ational while ın 1900 ıt was 46 per cent The comparison will bear a 
ifferent complexion when the South African War Loans are added 
it, but I take the figures as they stand Within the period referred 
, the local authorities paid off 426,000,000, and the amount standing 
nking funds against the existing debt ıs not given It 1s difficult 
w for what purpose the Local Government Board introduces 

parison How can we place against the debt for our poor law 
1ons the money which was lost on the Ameiican Wai, which 
AI figures in the National Debt? What analogy ıs there between 
he debt for building our technical institutes and schools and the 
hillions which still hang round our neck for the Crimean War? Almost 
all the National Debt has been incurred for wars It might almost 
be said that the National Debt represents so much wealth lost to the 
world, while the Local Debt stands for so much wealth gained in the 
shape of institutions for reclaiming and keeping the poor, educating 
the young and operating local services for the benefit of all The 
only item in the National Debt which 1s on a parity with municipal 
trading loans is that part of it which is vested m the Suez Canal 
shares It.is about the only asset shown in the National balance-sheet 
of the Debt Perhaps the Local Government Board means, by intro- 
ducing its fallacious table, to saggest that the increase of local 
indebtedness impairs national credit This 1s a suggestion frequently 
made Up to the time of the South Afncan War the local authorities 
obtained money on easy terms The prices of their stocks since have 
greatly declined, and the price which they pay for new loans has risen 
The same conditions have applied to Government loans, to railway 
stock, and, mdeed, to all securities When Consols fall below 90 
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municipal stocks must necessarily suffer The umes have not therefore 
been opportune for borrowing, and ıt is unfortunate that this depression 
in the money market has coincided with a period of great municipal 
extension 

In support of the overborrowing theory it is said that the assets of ‘ 
the municipalities are not worth the money represented This state- 
ment ıs generally applied to the industrial undertakings But companies 
would only be too ready to take over the municipal tramways and 
electricity and gas works for the capital they represent They are 
not only worth commercially more than the capital against them, as 
nothing ıs included for goodwill, but there ıs always a balance in 
sinking funds standing against the debt 




















INCREASED RATES AND DEBT 


Municipal debt for trading purposes, besides increasing “at a 
“dangerous pace,” is held 1esponsible for the rapid use in local 
taxation This statement has become a commonplace ın the aiguments 
of the anti-municipal paity It follows, of course, as a necessary 
corollary of that statement that municipal ownership does not pay l 
my previous article, I showed that municipal trading does pay, and, tha, 
being so, it cannot add to local taxation, but it 1s necessary that th 
point should be made perfectly clear, and that the current misrepr 
sentations should be completely disposed of I therefore advan 
a contention which I am prepared to piove—viz, tha 
increase ın municipal debt has not increased the rates, but, 
contrary, the towns which have advanced farthest in mt 
trading have the lowest rates, and the towns which 
kept down their debt usually have the highest rates Inste 
of taking a few isolated examples to support this theory, 
include the whole group of towns given in the carefully compiled tabl 
on municipal finance in the Stock Exchange Official Intelligence 
These tables suit the purpose of illustration exactly, as they contain 
details of the remunerative and unremunerative debt, tables showing 
the debt per head and the municipal rates ın every town 

I have made one list of forty-two towns where the debt for trading 
purposes exceeds the unremunerative debt, and another list of thuty- 
one towns where the opposite 1s the case I find that the averages 
work out as follows — 


Average Debt Average Municipal 


per head Rates ın the £ 
so oe 
Towns with most “trading” . 415 6-10 4 7 
Towns with least “trading” . £6 6-10 we 4 7% 


Considering that the trading towns ın the list include the greatest 
centres of congested and over-crowded populations, such as Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Glasgow, Hull, etc, where sanitary 
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expenditure 1s exceptionally mgh, and that the other list consists chiefly 
of towns which have not such serious sanitary problems to face, and 
several health resorts, the comparison, ıt will be admitted, 1s very satıs- 
factory Proof in support of my contention 1s further emphasised by 
gomg into details The return from which I have quoted only gives the 
municipal rates, but the benefits of municipal ownership are felt on the 
general social conditions, so that we should also add the poor and other 
rates Fiom a return prepared by Mr James Carter, Borough 
Treasurer of Pieston,* showing the total rates in a large number of 
towns, and the amount of profit from municipal undertakings ın relief of 
rates, I take the following towns having the highest and the lowest 
rates — 


Highest Kates Rehef from 

1902 Trading Profits. 

s d s d 
West Ham I0 2 Nil 
Wakefield 9 o Nil 
Rotherham 9 0 Nil 
East Ham 9 6 Nil 
Dewsbury 8 3 Nil 
Middlesbrough 8 2 o 1% 
Norwich 7 11 o 3% 
Preston 7 II o 8% 
Stafford 9 I O IO I-10 

Lowest Rates 

1902 

s d 
Blackpool 4 8 o 8% 
Barrow 5 0 o 9 4-5 
Darlington 5 5 1 8 
Carlisle 5 6 IO 
Bournemouth 4 8 o 0% 
Lancaster 4 0 o 8% 
Eastbourne 5 2 o 0% 
Southport 4 4 o 8 
St Helens 5 0 o 3% 


I produce one more proof In the final report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Taxation there are tables showmg the 
rates for the years 1897 and 1898, and the Commissioners, in the 
summary of the returns, point out that ın four county boroughs the 
rates averaged for the two years 7s and upwards, in eighteen towns 
they were between 6s and 7s, while in fourteen towns they were 
between 4s and ss The highest rates were u? Sheffield, Norwich, 
West Ham and Hanley Sheffield at that tıme was only entering on its 
municipalisation career It owned the water supply, but the gas works, 


* Published ın the “ Municipal Year Book ” 
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, electricity works and markets were in private hands, and it had 
only taken over the tramways Norwich had no municipal trading 
whatever, except its markets and real estate West Ham is a town 
which 1s the opposite of Norwich in every respect, except ın the entire 
business of municipal trading Hanley only possessed electric hghting 
works, not long established, and markets On the other hand, the 14 
towns enjoying rates only between 4s and 5s in the £ were confirmed 
municipal traders, and included the Lancashire towns of Liverpool, 
Barrow, Lancaster, Bolton, Burnley, and St Helens, each of which 
has municipalsed the whole of the common services with the one 
exception of the Liverpool gas supply 
The above contrast is very striking when it 1s pointed out that the 
towns with the high rates possessed few trading enterprises, or only 
those of 1ecent establishment East Ham and West Ham had no 
remunerative undertakings whatever, Norwich only possessed markets, 
and Wakefield only water and electricity supphes The low-rated 
towns, on the other hand, possessed, with the exception of Bournemouth 
and Eastbourne, highly developed muricipal undertakings, as the relief 
received therefrom indicates 
The full benefits of municipal trading and its effect on rates are no 
seen until the undertakings have been well established, as the burdey 
of the debt falls very heavily m the first few years To show the bed 
results, we should select towns where the system has been at work f 
some time I give twoullustrations which strikingly support my conte 
tion that mumicipal trading 1s accompanied by low rates Take the 
example of Bolton Bolton has carried municipal trading further than 
almost any townin Engiand Bolton has its municipal water, municipal 
gas, municipal electric lightmg, municipal markets—wholesale and 
reta] It has municipal slaughterhouses—the only ones in the town— 
attached to which are cold stores and an ice manufactory Nor does 
the corporation confine itself to the more profitable departments of 
municipal work It has beautiful parks and two municipal hospitals, 
at concerns itself with the reform of mebriates, maintains three 
cemeteries at a loss, and runs a sewage farm which, with the sewage 
disposal works, recently cost it £125,628 The intellectual as well as 
the maternal and public health needs cf the community are looked after 
by this incorngible municipality It mamtans no fewer than six 
free hbranes, three museums, a school of art, and a most admirable 
textile and engineering college Yet the rates of Bolton are amongst 
the lowest in the country The surplus profits amount to 440,694, and 
this was before rts electric tramways yielded a complete return The 
chief benefit, however, to Bolton, has not been the direct relief of rates, 
but the provision of cheap and efficient local services 
The town of Darlington 1s an equally encouraging example Its 
rateable value is less than £200,000, and its population 48,000 The 
extent of its enterprise cannot be measured by its size, for Darlington 
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has municipal gas works, electricity, water, markets, a corn exchange, 
cemeteries, baths—including the luxury of Turkish baths—and tram- 
ways, and is contemplating telephones It has, of course, provided 
libraries, and a splendid technical college, it has sewage farms, and, 
among other municipal extravagancies that ıt has indulged in are town 
clocks to keep its people up to tıme This comparatively small town 
has a very heavy debt It ıs groaning under a burden of over half a 
muillon—viz, £521,223, or about 412 per head, exclusive of the new 
debt for its tramways Darlington has vested long enough ın industrial 
enterprises to be reaping the profits It has been paying back its debts 
as fast as they are created, and if we deduct the amount repaid, 
we find that only about a quarter of a million remains (4252,580), no 
less than a third of which (496,992) ıs for sewage disposal works alone 
The gas and water works cost Darlington £231,659, but all that debt 
has disappeared, paid off out of profits, except £75,210 So much for 
the debt What about the rates? Darlington has a very high School 
Board rate It has increased 4d during the last six years, and now 
standsatis Id The town levies a penny rate for technical education , 
t has, of course, a library rate, but the total municipal rates in the 
o1ough have not mcreased during the last six years, and have averaged 
nly 3s 7d ın the £ Why? Because, during that period, the rates 
ve been relieved from the surplus profits of municipal undertakings to 
fae average of 1s 8d per annum Last year ıt was 1s 814d, and was 
equal to £1 11s 6d for every family in the town The profit last year, 
for mstance, from the gas, markets, and water works, amounted to 
433,735—a return of no less than 38 39 per cent on the outstanding 
debt on these works After the payment of all interest and making 
provision to redeem the capital, there was a net profit remaming of 
413,895 This would amount to 5 % per cent on the whole debt of the 
borough, including not only the debt for the works which produce the 
profit, but also the debt for parks, paving of new streets, baths, 
hospital, and all sanitary purposes The undertakings owned by the 
Council, without making any allowance for good-will, stand at £606,637, 
more than double the whole habilites of the borough When 
Darlmgton’s electric lighting and its tramways are in full working order, 
the profits and benefits conferred on its people will be still greater 


WHY RATES INCREASE 


I think that I have by general comparisons and by particular illus- 
trations effectively met the charge that increased debt for municipal 
trading enterprises adversely affects the ratepayers The real causes 
responsible for adding to local burdens must be ‘apparent to anyone 
who recognises the great advance made in local government during 
the last twenty, or even ten, years The whole system of parish, 
district and county government has been revolutionised in recent years 


~ 
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See what has happened in the domain of public health since 1885 

In that year £112,828 only was spent on hospitals foi infectious 
diseases outside London The amount in 1900 was 4£584,414—an 
ıncrease of 4179 per cent The annual expenditure on parks has 
mmcreased 296 per cent, on asylums 579 per cent, on sewage disposal 
Q5 per cent. There are now 400 more medical officers of health and 
360 more sanitary inspectors than there were 15 years ago Expenses 
of public hghting, exclusive of the cost of electric lighting, have 
increased 54 5 percent We have more than doubled our expenditure 
on fire bngadesin the period Police expenses have risen 47 per cent, 
and highways cost 62 per cent more The cost of education falling on 
the rates 1s three times as much as ıt was fifteen years ago, and we aie 
spending 183 per cent more on libraries Poor law expenditure more 
than keeps pace with the increase ın the rateable value, which has only 
been 28 2 per cent since 1885 On the capital side of the account the 
burden ıs relatively greater We are building new poor law institutions 
at an annual outlay of a milhon and a quarter pounds, paying 
back the money in 30 years on the buildings and ın 60 years on the 
land The percentage of increase on capital for asylums since 188° 
has been 2819 per cent, for sewage disposal 879 per cent, park 

423 per cent, and hospitals 5888 per cent. No wonder that rate 

icrease! 

General legislation ıs passed every year, throwing new duties on th 
local authorities The general expansion of the work involves many 
new buildings for admmustrative purposes, a continual growth ‘of 
establishment expenses, all with the object of keeping pace with our 
improved standard of sanıtary needs and our higher conception of 
social well-being There is only one item in the Local Government 
accounts which shows a decline, and that 1s the expenditure on prisons, 
which has fallen 164 per cent simce 1885 This and the lowenng of 
the death rates is some measure of the success which our local expendi- 
ture represents I fear that the protective, non-trading and sanitary 
expenditure of local government, to say nothing of the cost of educa- 
tion, 1s likely to require greater drains on the ratepayers’ purse, and the 
only palliative for this contmual growth of burdens on the occupying 
ratepayer ıs the opportunist one of drawing profits from municipal 
trading The remedy hes deeper, and includes a radical reform of our 
system of local taxation 


ELUSIVE CRITICS 


One difficulty which the supporter of municipal ownership has to 
deal with ın meeting opposition 1s the elusive character of the critics 
If one set of arguments 1s upset the critics disregard consistency and 
take refuge ın another position A stock argument against municipal 
electric hghting is that it 1s mtroduced for the sake of a few con- 
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sumers It 1s utterly wrong, we are told, for a municipality to establish 
works to supply electriaty to 10 per cent of its population If there 
1s a loss the ratepayers suffer, and if there 1s a profit the consumers of 
the article are obviously charged too much When we leave electricity 
—a restricted service—and come to municipal tramways—a service for 
the multitude—we are met with the statement that “the objections to 
“municipal trading in electric traction are more serious than those 
“which may be advanced ın regard to almost every other department ”* 

The critics change their ground m other ways When, for instance, 
they ate faced with the fact that profits really result from municipal 
trading, they begin by asserting that the accounts are not correct, 
and charge the municipalities with “ financial juggling” If this further 
bne of attack is broken down the critics again recede and say that 
municipalities have no business to make any profit at all it is very 
immoral of them to do so This attitude raises an entirely new issue, 
which places efficiency and cheapness before profits—a policy which 
may be best for the citizen ın the long run Most of the critics who 
have recently advanced such opmions are animated not by the desire 
o see the price of public utilities reduced to the consumers, but by 
the hope that the adoption of this system may occasionally lead to 

alances on the wrong side, which will help to discredit municipal 
nership 


DEPRECIATION AND REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


It 1s partly the same feeling which prompts some of the critics to 
condemn municipalities for faring to make adequate provision for 
depreciation It 1s generally held in the case of municipal works, 
when loans extending only for short periods are granted, that 
a sinking fund for repayment of the loan takes the place of deprecia- 
tion, provided always that the works are maimtained out of revenue- 
in a thoroughly efficient state The Municipal Electrical Association 
1s of opinion that, as electricity undertakings have to be maintained 
in a thorough state of efficiency out of revenue, no depreciation cr 
further writing off of capital is necessary when the period allowed for 
repayment ıs not greater than thirty years The loan periods in the 
case of electricity supply works, except m London, are for equated 
periods of 25 years, which, of course, include the sites of generating 
stations In the case of tramways municipalities are adopting a more 
generous policy Besides meeting the required sinking fund of 2 per 
cent, they are setting aside amounts for depreciation, reserve, or 
renewal funds Glasgow Corporation, beyond paying back the loan 
on its tramways in 28 yeais by a sinking fund, charges renewals of the 
permanent way out of revenue, calculated on a ftn years’ life of the 
track It also charges to revenue depreciation of the plant, buildings 


* Pamphlet of the Industrial Freedom League, an organ:sation controlled and: 
supported mainly by the representatives of traction companies 
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and equipment to an extent which 1s calculated to keep up the under- 
taking to its origmal perfect condition At the end of the penod 
granted for the original loan the whole of the loan will be paid off, and 
the undertaking will be in a thorough state of efficiency, or cash will be 
available to put ıt ın perfect condition 

Mr Balfour evidently thinks, “ speaking with imperfect knowledge,” 
as he frankly said, thar the loan periods are in some cases too long, as 
he questioned whether existing methods of lighting and traction might 
not become antiquated within the next ten years, so that the municipal 
loan would not be repzesented by real productive assets It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that any such quick displacement of existing methods 
will take place The municipalities are in a good position to meet all 
reasonable change Their sinking funds are accumulating in order 
to redeem the debt in an average period of about thirty years, and m 
the méantime the undertakings ae maintained in a thorough state 
of efficiency To take another illustration fiom Glasgow, the 
corporation succeedec in writing off the capital spent on its horse tiam- 
way equipment in seven years, and was able to begin its electrical 
tramways unburdened by any debt for the old There is no 1easo 
why Glasgow shoulc not repeat this process if necessary within th 
next ten years Under the leasing system, ıt would be impossible 4 
take advantage of these changes, as I have already indicated Leas, 
are usually granted for periods longer than the time required fo. ti 
repayment of municipal loans, but a company would hardly be expected} 
to spend capital in mtroducing rew systems on a precarious and 
lamited tenure 

Mr Balfour hinted that gas might be displaced This is equally 
improbable, as if the use of gas ceclines as an illuminant, it will be 
used more for other purposes In any case, gas can only be displaced 
by electricity, which 1s also ın the possession of the municipalities 
Manchester Corporation would sustain no loss were the supply of 
municipal gas not increased Its gas works cost 42,306,688, the 
capital now standing against the undertaking ıs 41,179,974, but the 
sinking fund invested to liquidate this debt amounts to £935,388, 
leaving the net debt only £244,586 Manchester sets aside no specific 
amount for depreciation, but spends large sums in repairs, maiten- 
ance and renewals 

I have now dealt with all the chief pomts in the case against 
municipal trading The more one sifts the chaiges the less there 
appears to be in them Our municipal istitutions taken all round 
continue to make healthy progress Fortunately the supply of men 
who respond to the call of social service and meet the increased duties 
and responsibilitieS thrown on public bodies ıs equal to the demand 
The wish 1s father to the thought on the part of those who are always 
-declaiming about the deterioration of town councillors A few years ago 
I enquired into the occupations of town councillors in a large number 
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of cities, and found that they invariably represented the predominating 
industry of the town and every phase of its trade and commerce, 
including its professional hfe An examination of the occupations of 
present town councillors ın representative towns—Leacester, Hull, 
Sheffield, Northampton, Bradford and Wolverhampton*—supports the 
same conclusion The aldermen and leading councillors are drawn 
chiefly from the 1anks of men representative of the manufacturers, the 
traders and the mercantile and professional classes of the community 


ROBERT DONALD 


* LEICESTER 64 members, including 9 boot and shoe manufacturers, 2 leather 
goods and boot mercers, 8 gentlemen, 4 manufacturers, 4 merchants, 15 shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, 15 professional men (including solicitors, doctors, architects), 1 ware- 
houseman, a secretary of a Charity Organisation Society, a secretary of a friendly 
sonefy; 2 hotel proprietors, a trade union secretary, a registrar of births and 

eaths 

HULL 64 members, including 7 shipowners or brokers, or men directly connected 
with the shipping industry, 8 gentlemen, 16 professional men (including 6 doctors, 
accountants, solicitors, architects), 7 manufacturers and merchants, 13 shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, 1 agent for Admiralty charts, 1 farmer, 1 keeper of a warehouse, 
1 music hall proprietor, 2 builders, 2 trade union secretaries, 1 wheelwright, etc 

SHEFFIELD 64 members, including 7 steel and cutlery manufacturers, 6 directors 
of limited companies (4 of them managing directors) connected with manufactunng 
concerns, 8 other manufacturers, 7 merchants, 5 shopkeepers and tradesmen, 16 
professional men (including 8 solicitors, 1 editor, 2 doctors, surveyors, etc), 1 type- 
founder, 1 timber merchants manager, 1 metal spinner, 1 laundry proprietor, 2 trade 
secretaries, 2 letterpress printers, 3 printers and directors 

BRADFORD 83 members, including 20 worsted and woollen manufacturers, top 
makers, woolstaplers, woolcombers, etc, 6 other manufacturers, 3 manufacturers’ 
managers or agents, 2 managers 3 doctors, 7 professional men, 8 gentlemen, 
9 merchants, 10 shopkeepers and tradesmen, 4 builders and directors, 1 quarry 
owner, I cordwainer, 1 monumental mason, a secretary to a trade union society 

NORTHAMPTON 36 members, including 6 boot and shoe manufacturers, 7 merchants 
and tradesmen, shopkeepers, 6 builders and directors, 6 professional men, 1 gentle- 
man, 1 agent, I manager, I hotel keeper, 1 publican, 1 boot and shoe operative, 
1 secretary of a trade union, 1 railway foreman, 1 labourer e 

WOLVERHAMPTON 48 members, including 13 manufacturers, representative of the 
chief industries of the town, 5 gentlemen, 7 merchants, shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
4 publicans, 1 brewer, 3 doctors, 3 japanner, 1 civil engineer, 1 agent for a boiler 
makers’ society 1 solicitor, 1 gas engineer, I carrier, 1 saddler, 1 insurance company’s 
secretary, 1 clicker 


SOBRIETY IN GERMANY. 









K HE 12th International Congress against Alcoholism took place 
at Bremen from the 14th to the 19th of April For the first 
time a German town was selected as the meeting place of this 
Congress, and, as the movement aga:nst excessive drinking 1s no 
attracting more official and public attention in Germany than ha 
hitherto been the case, ıts transactions were followed with great intere. 
by the admimstrative authorities of the Empire as well as 
philanthropists, statisticians and medical men The Committe 
issued a general invitation to all those who take an active part 
in combating the evil effects of alcoholism It was pointed out that 
the drink question of forme: ages had become an alcohol question , 
and that the task of taking prophylactic measuies against the ravages 
of the plague should not be left to those alone who advocate total 
abstinence, or to those alone who admit of moderate indulgence, but 
that all persons should grasp the ethical and social ımportance under- 
lying the whole question, and should unite to eradicate a national 
-danger The Congress was held under the presidency of Count von 
Posadowsky, Secretary of State of the Imperial Home Office, and of 
His Magnificence, Herr Dr Pasch, the Buigermeister of Bremen 
Reports and papers on the following subjects were, according to the 
published Programme, read and discussed — 


The Struggle Against Alcoholism ın Different Countries—by delegates 
from Finland, Belgium, Switzerland, France, England, Austria and 
Germany (Lady Cecilia Roberts, Mrs Broadman, and Miss Gray 
reported fo. England), Modern Civilisation and the Struggle against 
Alcoholism, Alcohol and Tubercrlosis, Alcohol and its Effects on 
the Life of the Human Race, Alcohol in Togo and Kamerun, The 
Part Played by Alcoholin the Budgets of Civilised Nations; The Rôle 
of Alcohol in the Budget of Germany, The Réle Played by Alcohol 
in the Household of a Working Man’s Family , Alcohol as an Article 
of Food, What 1s Signified by the Expresston—Abuse of Spurituous 
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Liquors, Human Beings and Narcotics, Experience of the German 
Association against the Abuse of Spizituous Liquors, The Organisation 
of Abstinence Societies , The Withdrawal from an Habitual Drunkard 
of the Right to Manage His Own Affairs, The Reform of Inns and 
Public Houses, The Gothenburg System in Scandinavia, The Trust 
Public Houses in England (Mr Joseph Bentley of Bradford spoke on 
this subject), The Reform of Inns and Restaurants in England and 
Germany, The History of Drinkers’ Asylums, Legal Regulations 
prevailing in Germany and Other Countries for the Confinement 
of Dipsomaniacs , The Medical Side of the Treatment of Drunkards} 
Workmen and the Alcohol Question, Experiences in Holland, 
Education and the School in the Struggle Against Alcohol (Papers 
were read by Herr Anton Don of Rotterdam, Mr. Charles Wakeley 
of London, and Mrs Mary Hunt of Boston, U.S A), Duties of 
Women in the Struggle against Alcoholism (Papers were read by the 
Hon Mrs Ehot Yorke and Frau Lammers of Bremen), The 
Combating of Alcoholism on Board Ship, Alcoholism and Beer. 
Miss Charlotte Gray, of London, addressed the Young Men’s Lodge 


Count von Posadowsky in his inaugural address explained to the 
embers of the Congress that he had only taken over the honorary 
residency in order to furnish those who were fighting in the cause with 
goof that the Federative Governments of the German Empire took a 
ery keen interest ın the struggle against the 1mmoderate consumption 

of alcohol His Excellency then added — 


At a tıme when human life afforded little intellectual recreation, when 
the majority of the people hardly ever left the spot where they were 
born, and therefore could assimilate no new ideas from the outside 
world, ıt 1s conceivable that people sought their diversion in the 
pleasures of drink, hoping thereby to snatch a ray of sunshine ın the 
midst of the monotony of their narrow sphere of existence. But with 
other times have come other customs The development of modern 
civilisation affoids manifold opportunities for mental rest and solace 
Men’s lives are no longer chiefly passed ın the open air, but ın closed 
rooms, whilst the daily demands on the intellectual and physical 
elasticity of the individual have increased. Whereas, therefore, the 
physical power of resistance against the abuse of alcohol diminishes, 
the dangers accruing from the after effects thereof increase in 
intensity, not only for the individual, but also for very many of his 
fellow-men and fellow-workers The way to combat the alcohol 
danger will depend upon the special character of each separate 
nation, general habits of life and climatic conditions are different in 
every country; but pleasure derived from outdoor amusements, and 
the amelioration of the dwellings of the poorer classes by which they 
can obtain a more comfortable home, will alweys serve as valuable 
means for supporting the struggle against the common foe Legislation 
will only be able to supply a kind of assistance ın an external, I might 
say ın a mechanical, form The real and radical cure of the evil 
must, without interfering with the harmless enjoyment of life, emanate 
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from the establishment of a higher standard of life amongst the 
people Herein the better educated classes are confronted with a 
serious duty—namely that of acting as guides to the masses and 

of showing the nation the nght road by their own example 
I may say that, although for many centuries the evils resultmg from 
an excessive consumption of spirituous liquors have been acknowledged 
in all parts of Germany, any serious effort to root out the evil has 
hitherto been isolated, and has, at least in the north, not been backed 
up by State legislation In fact, all classes of people seem rather to 
have encouraged the causes of the evils referred to Police authorities 
have issued regulations enough against habitual drunkards, ıt ıs true, 
and a certain sort of control over the granting of licences to public- 
houses exists, but, despite the warnings of poets, theologians, 
philosophers, moralists, statesmen, generals and kings, no real headway 
has yet been made in effectually grappling with a pernicious habit which 
the people have come to accept as their great besetting sin inherited 
from their forbears Infinitely more has been done ın this direction by 
England and Norway—two countnes whose protracted struggle ın the 
same battle-field has been more systematically and patient]; 

carried out 
History has always depicted the Germans as a people addicted 
drink Tacitus, when describing their food and the habits of th 
hfe, says “To pass an entire day in drinking disgraces no one Thel 
“quarrels, as might be expected from mtoxicated people, are seldom 
“fought out with mere abuse, but commonly with wounds and blood- 
“ shed A hquor for drinking ıs made out of barley, or other grain, 
“and fermented in a certam resemblance to wine Ther food ıs of a 
“simple kind, consisting of wild frurt, fresh game, and curdled milk 
“They satisfy their hunger without elaborate preparation and without 
“delicacies In quenching their thirst they are not equally moderate. 
“If you indulge thew love of drmking by supplying them with as 
“much as they desire, they will be overcome by their own vices as 
“easily as by the arms of an enemy” From that day until the 
sixteenth century the Germans fully maintained their reputation in this 
regard, and Martin Luther refers to the extent to which this vice pre- 
vailed in his day in these words. “ Every country has its devil Our 
“ German devil 1s a good wine-skin and must be called a toper” And 
speaking of the brewers, he said “The man who mvented beer- 
“brewing was a pest for Germany” Melancthon endorsed his views 
ın the words “We Germans are swilling ourselves to poverty, are 
“ swilling ourselves to disease, and are swilling ourselves to hell” Prince 
Bismarck—an authority also ın matters affecting drmk—spoke scarcely 
more than twenty years ago of “the Demon of Dnnk, this Diabolus 
“Germanicus” —“ If ıt were possible to extend the field of legislation 
“so that protection could be afforded to workmen against the Demon 
“of Drink—this Diabolus Germanicus—a large portion of the social 
“question would be solved at one stroke, and we should have taken a 
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“ good long step forwards in political progress” Herr von Miquel, too, 
the great Mimister of Finance, who from the days when he was Ober- 
Burgermeister of Osnabruck, always took warm and active interest 
in this question, observed “I want an imperial law that will combat the 
“excessive use of alcoholic drinks and the consequences thereof 
“ The legislature of the Empire will be forced to take up the task of 
“opposing this so very widespread national passion” Field Marshal 
Count von Moltke said of his country “One of Germany’s greatest 
“foes ıs the abuse of alcohol”, and ın 1885 a well-known Protestant 
theologian exclaimed in despair at the General Synod “The sale of 
“ poison by apothecaries is strictly supervised, ahd yet all around us men 
“can kill their neighbours with the poison of alcohol!” Writers of 
all confessions and of all schools of philosophy and politics have 
unceasingly spoken ın similar diastic terms, and public men have now 
proclaimed in Parliament that all grades of the people of Germany are 
impiegnated with alcohol to such an extent that the health of the race 
will be destroyed and its morality and economic force will be impaired 
unless some radical change in public opinion as to the pernicious effect 
f the excessive consumption of alcoholic drinks shall force the 
gislature to interfere to suppress the evil 
Let us examine this matter a little closer What are the data at 
hand that could possibly acccunt for, or justify such a pessimistic tone ? 
It was affirmed at a meeting of the “ Association for Combating the 
“ Abuse of Spirituous Liquors,” held at Breslau in October, 1901, that 
three mulhards of maiks (roughly £150,000,000) were spent in the 
German Empire on spirits, wine and beer, per annum, a sum which 1s 
equivalent to about fifty-three marks (42 13s) per head of the 
population! Alcoholic drinks have now become so cheap that they 
form part of the daily food even of the poorest classes Formerly 
spirits (Branntwein) were the chief intoxicating drink of the people, 
and, as the evil effects of their excessive consumption eventually 
became too evident, recourse was had to beer as a substitute It is 
quite true that the beer drunk by the working-classes in Germany 1s, 
on the whole, as good as that consumed by persons better situated in 
hfe, but what is the quantity imbibed in a year? Over seventy 
millions of hectohitres of beer are brewed annually in the German 
Empire—z e, about 220 pints per head of the population of 56,345,014! 


In 1861 the proportion was 377—-ze, 65 pints per head 


In 1871 , n » jyol—ze, 1232 pints , » 

In 188I ,„ t » 852—ze, 1496 pmts „p » 

In 1891 , rf » IO5l—ze, 184.8 pints , » 

In 1902 ,„ 5 » 1257—ze, 220 fints „p » 
The population of the German Empire — 

In 1871 was 42,727,360 

In 1900 „ 56,345,014. 


Showing an increase of -13,61 7,654. 
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The consumption of beer, however, increased ın considerably higher 
proportion; and unfortunately the relative consumption of spirits has 
only decreased very slightly. It 1s calculated that Germany consumes, 
per head, per annum — 


146 gallons of wine 
275 5 » beer 
1845 ,, » Spirits 





Roughly 3081 gallons 














Compared with France, Russia, England and the United States, the 
consumption of spirits in Germany ıs just below that of France, and 
considerably more than in the other three countries mentioned Up 
to comparatively recent years water was drunk by most persons 
in quite well-situated familes ın Germany, at table, and servants in 
general did not receive beer in service This habit has been almost 
entirely abandoned Even children are now allowed beer, and servant 
everywhere ask for ıt 

The followmg accurate account of the consumption of beer on a 
autumn day at a Garden Restaurant outside the Academy Exhibits 
of Pictures, at Berlin—it was on Sedan Day, some fifteen years ago— 
will give an idea of what a thirsty Teuton can imbibe Eighteen 
thousand visitors passed through the turnstiles that day, and 70,000 
litres of beer—z¢, 123,200 pints—nearly seven pints a head were 
served out! I made a note of this at the time Three quarts and a 
half of beer ıs a somewhat startling measure to an English reader, but 
what would they say to the receptivity of German students, or to the 
amount put away daily by domestic and other servants in South 
Germany? ‘Twenty to thirty good sized mugs of malt liquor in an 
evening is by no means out of the way at academical gatherings, and 
there are tales told of well-seasoned gullets that would appear quite 
fantastical if I were to reproduce themi here 

It 1s often affirmed that pauperism 1s the cause of excessive drink in 
Germany, and that drunkenness amongst the workpeople 1s the product 
of their miserable social condition where it prevails This, in the 
judgment of those who have gone to the trouble of looking into the 
matter, is a confusion of cause and effect In general, 1f every father 

“of a family brought home his wages without spending a large portion 
thereof ın the public-house—perhaps the greater portion—there 
would not be so much talk about the sufferings of the working people 
Moreover, m dealigg with this question, one must bear ın mind that it 
is not a question so much of drunkenness as of the excessive consump- 
tion of alcohol by Teutons, and this excessive consumption of alcohol 
is not peculiar to the working-classes Where workpeople are on a 
shghtly higher level than ther fellows, they invariably organise them- 
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selves and are opposed to the superfluous consumption of beer, which 
prevails quite as much amongst the wealthy and the well-to-do. There 
are, meanwhile, very drastic reasons which accourt for the abuse of 
alcohol, many of which obtain ın all other countries just as much as in 
Germany The chief of them is the so-called ccmpulsion to drink, 
which in different ways reigns, hke many other traditional customs, in 
various classes 

Take, for example, the custom in several trades to pay the work- 
people part of their wages in dunk, or for the spector to himself keep 
a store of spimts and beer which the men are expected to purchase 
from him for his profit Then there are a whole list of manufacturers 
and tradespeople whose sales depend to a large extent on the amount 
of beer they purchase fromthe brewer We have ın England the vexed 
problem of the “tied-house system,” which plays a great part in 
Germany also, and has done so especially w:thin the last ten or fifteen 
years The number of beer-houses or wine restaurants in Germany 
that, m one form or another, are in the Lands of a large 
brewery or wine merchant, ıs legion They are filled day 
and night by those who have no fixed home, and by people 
who desire some indoor recreation Hours ere spent in the 

onsumption of alcohol Besides these causes, there are the 

ustoms that prevail amongst the educated classes, beginning with 
the students at the universities, of utihsing every opportunity for taking 
a glass of beer or wine with their neighbours The students when 
they meet for a drinking-bout, the officers in therr mess-rooms, other 
people at big banquets, all take part in a national custom which leads 
to the indulgence in a superfluity of liquor that could be easily dispensed 
with The whole social hfe of Germany 1s built or the enjoyment of 
spirituous drinks Nobody hesitates to refuse a cup of coffee or a 
cigar—no remark would be made against such a refusal disadvan- 
tageous to the person to whom the favour was proffered, but in the 
case of a drink of beer or wine he would almost inevitably incur a 
certain amount of ridicule It ıs a widespread dogma that a “ proper 
“ German man,” and especially a German student, must be a good safe 
drinker, otherwise he 1s called “a soft, slow sort of chap” 

In May of last year, Count Douglas proposed a motion before the 
Lower House of the Prussian Diet, praying the Gcvernment to bring 
in a Bill “for the prevention of the injurious consequences of the use 
“of spirits” (Branntwein), after the pattern of the laws obtaining in 
the Southern States of Germany, and with the objec: of putting certain 
existing police regulations mto general force The motion in the 
main met with general support in the House An attempt had been 
made in 1881 to pass a Bill m the Reichstag for tfe purpose of making 
drunkenness a penal offence ; but ıt broke down in committee chiefly 
on the ground that the House objected to maintam habitual drunkards 
at the public expense At the present juncture Count Douglas and 
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his supporters hope that they have got the spirit of the age to suppoit 
them. The public are beginning to appreciate the connection between 
excess of alcohol and disease Itis constantly asked now Does drink 
or tuberculosis inflict the greater injury on the people of Germany? 
Which of the two 1s the greater plague and the more dangerous? And 
the now popular crusade against tuberculosis has taught people that 
drink aggravates this disease and renders the human frame more | 
susceptible to the bacıllus A drunkard ıs much less capable of resist- 
mg the tubercle bacillus than another man who 1s only a moderate 
drinker A member of the Prussian Diet said ın the course of the 
debate, “Tt must be remembered that next to tuberculosis and sexual 
“ diseases, the love of drink (the drink plague as I will call 1t) 1s 
“ hterally gnawing at the marrow of our nation, and conceals ın itself 
“a danger for our further development in every field of progress” 
Virchow’s collection ın the Pathological Museum at Berlin has shown 
people the fearful effect of drink on the human body Whatever may 
be said about wine as the “mulk of old age,” and of schnaps as “the 
“poor man’s beverage,” there ıs an increasing party in favour of pro- 
posals for legislation to put a check on the German people’s love of 
drink On the other hand, a good many are to be found in the Libera. 
and Radical camp who submit that compulsion from without will effec 
httle, whist they affirm that example is better than precept To permi 
the agents of public order to force men to be temperate would not 
appeal to Germans who by nature distrust thei police in matters 
requiring the use of tact and judgment Strangely enough, the 
constable ın Prussia, though of the people, is eyed askance 
as the very individual who likes to oppress the people in matters 
concerning their hberty And then again it 1s asked How can you 
expect a workman to be temperate as long as the man of education 
does not set the example? Drinking develops in so many cases into 
sottishness at the universities How 1s ıt possible for men who have 
passed their examinations at the universities and impaired their 
nervous systems by excessive drinking to serve the working-classes, 
in their character as local administrators, as an example of the advan- 
tages of sobriety? So many of these State administrative officials, as 
was pointed out in the Prussian Landtag, have only just managed by 
Herculean efforts, after having wasted the greater part of their 
University terms ın beer boozing, to scrape through their examinations , 
they never give up tippling, and end therr career of red-tape bungling 
through heart trouble, a rush of blood to the brain, paralysis or 
something worse Not a few of those who take to the Colonial Service 
and do not leave behind them the love they acquired for beer at home 
terminate their caree sooner 

Count Douglas told the Prussian Diet that alcohol was to a large 
extent the cause of the length of the police list, and of the crowding 
of the hospital wards in Germany He said that on an average 180,000 
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Germans were annually haled before the criminal courts on account of 
their excessive consumption of alcohol A well-known Government 
authority on prisons goes so far as to maintain noz only that assaults 
and offences against morality can almost all be constantly traced to 
alcohol, but that 70 per cent of all offences and crimes stand more or 
less ın causal connection with spits Further, it has been said that 
30 per cent of the occupants cf German lunatic asylums have been 
drunkards, and that 80 per cent of the idiots o: Germany are the 
offspring of drunkards Half the expense incurred by the State for 
domestic asylums, orphans’ inst-tutes, and the police would be saved 
for the German tax-payer if an efficacious check could be placed on 
alcoholism. 

The increase of the consumption of beer ın South Germany, and 
especially ın Bavaria, has caused the death-rate from heart, kidney 
and liver diseases to mse very considerably The number of persons 
who died of heart trouble in Bavarra—the so-called beer-drinker’s 
heart—has doubled within the space of ten years The quantity of 
beer consumed per day by Bavarians and South Germans, generally of 

ll classes, 1s enormous, and, although South German, notably 

avarian, beer contains less alcohol when drunk on the spot than when 

yansported to a distance, yet, according to the amount of beer con- 
Pumed, the quantity of alcohol imbibed becomes great For example, 
the average quantity of beer drunk per diem by a great many 
Bavarians 1s at least sıx litres—1034 ents’ As each litre of 
Bavarian beer contains about 35cc of pure alcohol, if sıx times that 
quantity be transferred nto 49 per cent spirits for consumption, the 
amount of spirits imbibed daily by such persons would be half a litre— 
very nearly one pint! 

The German nation seems now to be awakening to a sense of the fact 
that the continuous daily and often hourly consumption of alcohol is 
both excessive and deleterious In the olden times the early Germans 
drank deeply over their feasts and on special occasions, but their daily 
potions were not of the same strength as modern spimts or modern 
beer [tis generally admitted now that a reform must be introduced in 
regard to the granting of lcences, but as soon as the legislature takes 
this in hand in Prussia ,they will be confronted with difficulties of 
even greater magnitude than those encountered in England The 
question of compensation for vested interests would be far more com- 
plicated in this country If, too, measures of suppression or control 
were calculated to diminish the demand for cereals, there would be an 
outcry amongst the agrarians—ze, the landed propnetors It ıs 
hardly to be anticipated that the representatives of this party m 
Prussia would see this questicn in the same light fs did King Fredrich 
Wilhelm IV, who, when hs attention was drawn in 1845 to the 
condition of one of the Crown domains, repked to the advice that 
he should build a distillery: “How can you counsel me to build a 
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“distillery? Improve the estate in any permissible manner you lke, 
“but don’t let me hear anything more about a distillery” 

A whole crop of thorns will, however, be found along the road of 
reform Take, for example, the demand for water. In restaurants it 
is usual to make an extra charge if a customer drinks water at a meal 
imstead of wine or beer Theres perhaps little to be said agaist this, as 
the landlord 1s supposed to reckon more on profit from the consumption 
of liquor than from the food he supplies But take the case of railway 
passengers In summer time it 1s disagreeable to many people, who 
otherwise are not abstainers, to be forced to take wine or beer when 
on a journey, as such beverages are heatmg I remember on one 
occasion last year, when travellmg between Berlin and London, I was 
asked for an extra srxpence because I had only had a glass of weak 
whisky and soda. My neighbours at the same table, a gentleman and 
his wife, were supplied with a pint bottle of claret, which cost only 
twopence more than my whisky and soda, and were not mulcted of any 
extra fee To avoid paying the fine I had to order a glass of sherry 
which I did not want to drink A bachelor frend of mine, who suffers 
from his “nerves,” recently deplored to me the fact that, as he was 
obliged to take his meals at restaurants, it was very difficult for him 
to follow the advice of his doctor—viz, to drink water in preference tı 
wine or beer It ıs of little use for the State to impress upon the 
public the necessity of abstamıng from alcohol, if, at every corner 
where they want food they are forced to order alcoholic drinks too 
On the other hand, the difficulty arises that people cannot expect 
to be supphed with cool and fresh water gratis—at least, ın the 
summer—when a certain outlay ıs necessary to supply it im that 
condition But, if the case of the ordinary citizen 1s confronted with 
difficulties, how about that of the workmen for whom in general there 
1s, on the scene of their labour, either no water at all for drinking 
purposes or certainly no fresh water? 

The Prussian Ministers of Education and of matters concerning 
Medicine, and of Trade and Commerce, issued last November a 
rescript with the object of enacting uniform police regulations against 
the serving of spirits to persons of both sexes under sixteen years of 
age or to habitual drunkards This step was taken as a reply to Count 
Douglas’ motion referred to above, with a view of combating the 
excessive use of alcohol The Ministers desire that similar police 
regulations should be framed for all the provinces of the Kingdom of 
Prussia , and they have accordingly enclosed drafts of such regulations 
to all the provincial authorities They also desire that where practicable 
no spirits should be served in restaurants and public-houses before 
eight o’clock in the mforning, and that a prohibition to this effect should 
be issued, and it was also deemed desirable that police officers of 
every district should keep what we call “black lists” of all habitual 
drunkards, copies of which are to be given to all landlords of pubhc- 
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houses, inns, and restaurants, and retail dealers in beer, wine or spirits, 
to be affixed on their premises ım some conspicuous place 

In taking this step the State has made a move ım the direction 
desired Hitherto, as stated above, only private persons or corporations 
have been active in the cause of temperance, except the Governments 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and in a smaller way of Saxony Amongst 
private coiporations one mtst mention the “ Association for Com- 
“bating the Abuse of Spirtuous Liquors”, a number of Roman 
Cathohc Associations, such as the “Young Men’s Association,” in 
Rhineland, and the “ Blue Cross Associatior,” in South Germany, and 
the “ Good Templars” in the North The Temperance Movement was 
originally taken up m Germany by the Roman Catholic clergy after the 
successes of Father Matthew in Ireland In the pend from 1843 to 
1851 a good deal of temperance work was done in Westphaha, and 
82,000 persons promised the apostle of that movement, at Osnabruck, 
to abjure spirits and to be moderate ın the use of other liquors <A 
similar movement was started m Silesia, and about a thousand temper- 

nce societies were founded As such they did not exist very long, 
ut the movement had the effect of almost entirely suppressing 
unkenness in Upper Silesta There has recently been a revival of 

e temperance movement in Germany, but whereas there are from 
wo to three million abstamers 11 England, Germany can only so far 
boast of from 20,000 to 35,000, and it 1s said that at least one-third 
of these belong to Schleswig-Holstein. The “Good Templars” have 
9: lodges in Holstem and 78 ın Schleswig At the universities also 
a commencement has been made At Heidelberg and Kiel “ German 
“Students’ Temperance Associations” have existed for some httle 
time, and a branch of the same association has been formed quite 
recently at the Berlin University which numbers already fifty 
members 

On March 18th last there was a discussion in the Prussian Diet in 
connection with the debate on the Estimates as to what measures could 
be taken by the State against the abuse of alcohol The Mimster of 
Education, after informing the House that the Government had 
approved of the twelve propositions set forth last summer by Count 
Douglas and had taken admınıstratıve measures to put them into force, 
made the following remarkable and noteworthy statement — 

“ But herewith only the first step has been taken for realising the 
“intentions of the proposer of these propositions What must next be 
“done, if effective and permanent assistance ıs to be rendered, must 
“be left to the legislature to co I should be glad if the coming 
“legislative period would introduce such a Bull which I should 
“characterise as a monumentum aere perennius ° For, gentlemen, it 
“cannot be dented that 1f the hand of reform be not soon brought to 
“bear on this canker that ıs consuming the marrow of the German 
“nation, we shall be confronted with conditions that will in sooth be 
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“lamentable I have of late had an opportunity of speaking on the 
“subject with doctors who are specialists on msanity I have been 
“ assured that the increase of the percentage of those persons who have 
“become insane from the immoderate consumption of alcohol has 
“become quite terrifying ın recent years” 

A good many people in Germany are more in favour of preventive 
than of repressive measures in the treatment of the drink question, 
and allege in favour of their views the very plausible reason that the 
State has very little to gain from harbouring diunkards in homes for 
inebriates, etc It1is then too late Such persons will never, or rarely 
ever, be useful members of society The method, according to this 
view of the question, 1s to educate the people from youth upwards to 
a sense of the evils of the excessive consumption of alcohol, and at 
the same time to restrict the sale of alcoholic liquors It 1s therefore 
not unlikely that the hours for the sale of liquor both on week-days 
and especially on Sundays, will in time be curtailed Now that the 
State in Germany has committed itself to the insurance of the working- 
classes against sickness, ıt 1s obvious that the Government has an 
interest in taking such prophylactic measures as are deemed necessary 
for the prevention of drunkenness as of all other diseases, and for th: 
prevention of the excessive consumption of alcohol which admitted: 
1s one of the causes and aggravators of disease Count Douglas’s 
motion has set the ball rolling, and it will probably not now be 
allowed to stop Now that Prussia has commenced the work, the next 
thing to be done ın this connection will doubtless be from the side of 
the Imperial Government A Bull will be again laid before the Reich- 
stag on the subject. 

It 1s noteworthy that the practice of excessive drinking has consider- 
ably decreased of late years amongst the officers of the German Army. 
There was a good deal of ıt for some time after the Franco-German 
War, due doubtless to the elation of victory, but Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke was always a strong opponent of it He wrote in 1890 “I 
“myself drink neither beer nor spirits A healthy man, when he 1s 
“undergoing moderate exertion, does not want any stimulant atall, and 
“to use it for children, as 1s unfortunately frequently the case, ıs simply 
“criminal” Drunkenness 1s not accepted m the Army, as it 1s before 
a civil yudge in Prussia, as a plea for extenuating circumstances for 
offences committed on duty, and no officer would dare to appear on 
parade in an mebriate condition Soldiers are not allowed to take 
spirits with them on the march, and when officers discover flasks con- 
taming spirits ın the possession of the men, they almost invariably 

-empty them on to the ground Draconic regulations as to the use of 
spirits have been isstted by the Commanders of the 6th and 16th Army 
Corps , and the Commander of the latter Corps, Field-Marshal General 
von Haeseler, the most eminent of the present commanders of the 
German Aimy, has even prohibited the sale of any kind of spirits in 
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the canteens of the regiments of his Corps He drinks no wine, beer or 
spirits himself It 1s generally impressed on soldiers in Germany during 
the manceuvies and when on long marches, that the use of spirits on such 
occasions impairs the powers of endurance. In the Imperial Navy, too, 
drunkenness amongst the seamen is regarded as a very serious offence, 
even when committed on shore, as the seamen of Prince Henry’s 
squadron found out when they landed on the West Coast of Ireland 
and found the drink of the country somewhat more heady than their 
own native liquor In the new Seamen’s Regulations of June, 1902, 
it is prescribed that a seaman may be summarily dismissed on being 
found twice drunk on duty, and can be fined for an individual act of 
drunkenness Kaiser Wilhelm I always subscribed up to the year of 
his death an annual contribution to the Bezlin “ Association for Com- 
“bating the Excessive Drinking of Spirits ” , and he issued the order . 
“Instead of the supply of spints my army ıs henceforth to receive 
“ coffee” 

All authorities in Germany on social questions are agreed that the 
abuse of alcohol is causally connected in their country with crime, 
nsanity and the occurrence of accidents in factories One of the 
‘tate Inspectors at Elbing, referring to th:s very cause, called ıt “ the 

vorkman’s greatest enemy” Details of the effect of drink on the 
requency of accidents ın German factories can be found ın the reports 
of the Imperial Board of Insurance The important point insisted 
upon is that the mischief takes place when the men are only somewhat 
excited after the consumption of alcohol, when :t 1s no question of 
drunkenness It is therefore urged that the use of alcohohc drinks 
should be absolutely prohibited before and during the hours of work In 
some of the Workmen’s Corporations the men are actually forbidden to 
take spirits with them when they go to work or to have them sent to 
them when at work For example, the Corporation connected with 
the chemical industry strictly forbids the use of spirituous liquors on 
the premises of a factory with the exception of beer and fruit-wine 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge once said —“ We should be able to 
“empty nine-tenths of our prisons 1f we could make England sober” 
Quoting this sentence in 1901, the Chief Public Prosecutor said at 
Gottingen “Though these words cannot be applied to the same 
“extent in Germany, we are justified in saying them in regard to half 
“our prisons ” 

Although ıt be true that the consumption of spirits (Schnaps) 1s on 
the decrease in Germany, and that on the whole the better situated 
classes in the Empire drink less alcohol than formerly, it 1s to be 
feared that the customs of the Universities in regard to beer have not 
appreciably changed, and that the middle and working classes have not 
as a body grasped to the full the significance of the excessive consump- 
tion of alcohol Tt 1s thus well put by Dr. Wilhelm Bode “People 
“quite overlook the fact that modern drinking has nothing in common 
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“with the carousals of the Germans of olden times The Germans of 
“olden times never sat in a tavern, never smoked a cigar, and never 
“turned night into day or knew anything about the drinks that people 
“hke to imbibe nowadays The beer they learnt to brew from their 
“ Celtic neighbours in the West in the days of Christ, was no beer in our 
“sense of the term, but more to be compared with the Russian Kwass 

“ Beer made from hops has only been known of for about a thousand 
“years, brandy (Branntwein) was only introduced ın the 16th century 

“Tt is quite true that in the days of the ancient Germans many of 
“them were inclined towards intemperance, and in this way brought 
“misery upon themselves, but these Germans ought not to be set up as 
“a pattern for us We should listen to the best of our nation, and we 
“shall find that the noblest spimts, the best friends of our race, those 
“who could best judge as to the wants of the people always stood up 
“against this ‘German’ drinking” 

J L BAsHFoRD 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE.* 


Justue for the Gander—Justice for the Goose. 


“HERE are two sides from which we may regard the woman 
T suffrage demand the /ustzce of it and the Expediency of it. 

I am one of those who would always place the former m the fore- 
ground, for I believe with Cicero that “nothing is nght, because 1t 1s 
“expedient, but ıt 1s expedient because 1t ıs right” When we have 
ascertained the nghteousness of any lne of action, public or private, 
we may be pretty sure that, in God’s world, it will turn out sooner or 

ater to have been the expedient course, if not in the lower sense and 
connected with our baser interests, yet in the higher, connected with 
those in which the happiness and honour of humen life consist. 

Now as regards the Justice of the claim of women to the franchise, 
we must of course admit at starting that the whole idea of Representa- 
tive Government is a modern one, and that the abstract idea of justice— 
what Kant would call “a Law fit for Law Universal ”—1s difficult of 
apphcation to ıt We mht have lived still under a Government at 
any stage between a Greek Democracy, where every man was his own 
representative in the market-place, and a Russian Autocracy where 
the Autocrat may say lke Lous XIV, L’état cest mor But, as we 
stand now ın the 20th century in England, it would seem that, (where 
men are concerned), two principles are almost universally accepted as 
just,—namely, That those who are called on to obey the laws should 
have a voice in making them, and That those who pay taxes should 
have a voice in their expenditure 

At this moment the whole country is disturbed because the new 
Education Act requires Nonconformists to pay for what they may not 
control 

These two principles, I remark, are almost universally accepted as 
just, for men Very few people will refuse to admit that they are so. 
But why then, I ask, are they not to be held as just likewise, and 
equally, where women are concerned? We too ere called upon to obey 
the laws Why should not we have a voice n making them? We too 
(alas ') are called upon to pay taxes Why should not we havea word to 


* An Address delivered at the Ladies’ Club, Royal York Crescent, Chiton, 
January 2nd, 1903 
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say about their expenditure? ‘This ıs our contention That what 1s 
just for the gander would also be just for the goose’ At least the onus 
of proving that it ıs not so lies with our opponents 

Of course the real origin and still existing source of this failure of 
justice is the old, old story of the subjection of the weak to the strong— 
the mevitable, (and not blameable,) omnipotence of men m times when 
Might made Right, and a natural survival of the old state of masculine 
overbearing under happier and softer conditions, ın the minds both of 
men and women It 1s an zdée fixe with both sexes that men should 
rule, and women be ruled But now, surely, the time has come when 
the problem may be regarded dispassionately and without prejudice by 
both parties, and the question pressed home Why, if it be just to give 
men, who have to obey the laws and pay taxes, a voice in making the 
laws and expending the taxes, ıs it not also just to give the same voice 
to women who have to do both, the same as they? 

I apprehend that very few, even of the sternest opponents of our 
claims, will attempt to dispute them on these abstract grounds of 
Justice pur et semple But they will say that, where public interest 
are concerned, other things must be taken into consideration besid 
abstract and theoretic justice , and that the weakness of women render 
them by nature unfit to take part in Government or public affairs, th 
their inclusion in the constituencies would water down the political lif 
of the nation and weaken the constitution, and that there are other 
objects to which their whole attention should be given—namely, to 
housekeeping and baby-rearing 

Now let us face this argument from the infenority of women 
frankly Itzstrue! Women, on the whole, are intellectually as well as 
physically less strong than men That 1s, if we set up almost any 
standard of ability or genius or erudition, we shall find a good many 
more men than women attain to it The highest standard of all no 
woman has ever yet reached , and accordingly we have been contemptu- 
ously taunted with the question - 














“ Where 1s your Hamlet, your Macbeth, 
Your soul-wrought victories?” 


“No where,” I cheerfully answer, unless poor Sappho (whom Aristotle 
ranks alongside of Homer and Æschylus) attamed it , and Aer works (all 
the nine books save a few fragments!)—men have, unfortunately, 
managed tolose I have also recently learned that many of the hymns 
m the Rig Veda are by female Rishis That these are absolutely 
Divine 1s the belief of all Brahmins I possess an idol of Brahma the 
Creator, which represents him as holding the four Vedas in his four 
hands, and reading them with his four heads Think of the chief God 
of the Trimurti reading a woman’s writing !* i 

* The Psalm which says “The Lord gave the Word, great was the company of 


the preachers,” ought (I am informed by the best Hebrew scholars) to be translated 
“The Lord gave the Word The /ezaddesses who proclaimed 1t were a great host” 
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But now arises the question Has the possession of genius sufficient 
to write “Hamlet ” and “ Macbeth” anything to do with the exercise of 
the voting power in the United Kingdom as at present constituted ? 

If ıt be so, then the whole Celtic population would be justly dis- 
franchised, for there has never been a Celtic Shakespeare, or Homer, 
or Dante or Milton any more than there has been a woman of the same 
exalted intellectual rank But ıf no one would dream of urging this 
deficiency agaist a good Scotch, Welsh or Insh farmer as a reason 
why he should not cast a vote for the candidate he prefers at his county 
election, 1s 1t not ridiculous to use it as a reason for refusing the same 
fianchise to us women? The same argument applies in the still higher 
field of philosophy. There has never been a female Plato or Kant 
But neither has there been a Celtic Plato or Kant 

There would be some fairness in arguments on this lne if some 
intellectual test, high or low, were made the condition of ability to vote 
fora member of Parliament In that case ıt might be a proportionately 
small number of women who would reachi: But there would be some, 
and that would end the injustice of the present state of things 

But admitting frankly the inferiority of our sex as regards great epics 
ind tragedies and systems of philosophy, we must here put in a 
yertinent question Whether women have proved themselves hkewise 
inferior in ¢hat gift-——power, faculty—whatever we may call it, which 
alone concerns the question in hand? Ave women bad politicians, bad 
admimstrators, incapable naturally of understanding and guiding anght 
our smp of State? I will tell my reasons for urging this question. 

I possess at home two heavy volumes of Tables of Ancient and 
Modern History, in which I noted down (in my long-past studious 
youth) all the sovereigns of all the countries concerning which I was 
able to glean any information, ysfng a little system of my own for 
showing at a glance their descents and successions It occurred to me 
some time ago to count over the names in these tables, and I found 
there were more than 2,500 men sovereigns on record,—kings, and 
emperors , and of these a proportion of something like 5 per cent were 
to be ranked as “eminent” or “illustrious” rulers, according to Mr 
Francis Galton’s definitions 

Among them, at long intervals, in almost every country appeared also 
Queens, numbermg altogether 51 But in that half hundred, nearly 
half were indisputably “eminent” or “illustrious” ; some of them the 
best rulers which their countries ever possessed We cannot enter far 
mto this enquiry (I have often begged my literary friends to undertake 
1t carefully), but I will just name a few out of the small number of 
women who have ever reigned as independent sovereigns, and ask the 
reader to consider whether they do not stand out lustrously in the 
pages of history ?* : 


* Many of the 51 above counted as Queens-Regnant, were the daughters of pre- 
ceding sovereigns, married to their successors, and practically not more independent 
rulers than other Queens-Consort 

me ets 
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T must begin im order of tıme, (even 1f modern mvestigation leaves 
them as half-mythical personages), with the great SEMIRAMIS, and her 
successor (after five generations) NITOCRIS of Babylon Both of these 
queens are credited by Herodotus with vast works of public beneficence 
connected with the great Rivers, and the former, Diodorus says, 
“traversed all parts of the vast Assyrian Empire, erecting great cities 
“and stupendous monuments, and opening roads through savage 
“mountams” NiTocris, Herodotus describes, as building a sort of 
draw-bridge over the Euphrates, and making other great works 

After a second NiTocris (called in the Turin Papyrus NETAGERTD), 
Queen of Egypt, who is said to have wreaked a fearful retribution on 
her brothers murderers and then to have buried herself alive ,* we 
come at last to firm grounds of history ın the actual movements of the 
glorious reign of Queen HATEPSU (or more properly HATSHEPSUT) at 
Deir-el-Bahri, and the great obelisks at Karnak. It 1s httle to say to 
those who have studied these monuments, and the wondrous story of 
her Embassy to the Land of Punt, that Queen HATEPSU was one 
of the most enlightened princes of the ancient world, and one of th 
grandest of the mghty Pharaohs t 

Again we find DEBORAH among the Judges, a woman who 
generalship saved Israel from the tyranny of Jabin, and secured peac 
for the land for forty years , and whose “ Song ” remains to us (as recen 
criticism avers) the most ancient fragment of Hebrew Scripture Again 
we find ARTEMISIA the heroine of Salamis, who alone saved her ships 
in that disastrous battle, and for whose life the (not very chivalrous!) 
Athenians offered a reward of 10,000 drachmas because they “ could not 
“bear to be beaten by a woman”, also the second ARTEMISIA, of Halı- 










‘carnassus, who built to her husband’s memory the sublime Mausoleum, 


which has been ever since the arcRatype of noble funeral monuments 

Again ZENOBIA, the magnificenthd illustrious Queen of Palmyra, 
the fnend of Longimus, of whom her conqueror, Aurehan (who so, 
meanly compelled her to adorn his Triumph), said that he had “ never 
“ encountered so brave and resolute a foe” 

Passing to the Western world we have our own British BOADICEA 
defying all the power of Rome, and when she could do so no longer, 
killing herself to escape capture Later on, MARGARET, Queen of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, reached, as we read, by her great 
ability as a sovereign and diplomatist, “a degree of power unequalled 
“an Europe since Charlemagne” ISABELLA II, Queen of Castile, to 
whose discernment of the genius of Columbus the world owes the 
discovery of America. Our own Queen ELIZABETH, of whose great- 
ness it is needless to speak , MARIA THERESA, of Austria, of whom we 
read, that she “made great financial reforms, and that in her reign 
“ Agriculture, Manufacture and Commerce flourished, and the national 


* See Flinders Petrie History of Egypt, Vol I, p 105 
+ Do, Vol. II, p 86 
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“revenue greatly increased” CATHERINE II, of Russia, no doubt a 
båd woman, but not perhaps a very bad Empress, to whom it is notice- 
able that, alone of all female sovereigns, the title of “Great” has been 
appropriated! Then we have the present mysterious Empress of 
China,—“ SHE ”,—who, whether innocent, or a monster of cruelty and 
craft, 1s probably the ablest hving person, man or woman, among the 
four hundied millions of the Celestial Empire And lastly, and greatest 
and best of all, QUEEN VICTORIA OF ENGLAND Few will be found to 
say that this true Woman—fond wife, tender mother, kind and 
sympathising friend to all who suffered, was not at least as good a 
politician as any male voter ın her dominions, nay perhaps as any of 
her illustnous subjects in the great “ Victorian Age” which bears her 
name Yet Queen Victoria was xot “a gemus” Her simple books 
show no trace of an intellect, or an imagination, which could have com- 
posed a Hamlet, or a Macbeth, or a Paradise Lost, still less a Phedo, 
or a Kruik der remen Vernunft She was, m short, a “mere 
“woman”, we might say a typical, duty-loving woman But never- 
theless she was (quite indisputably) a first-rate Statesman! 
Thus I think we may fairly contend that if, in any branch of human 
telligence, women are the equals of men, it ıs precisely in the one 
rom which they are carefully excluded by law, unless they happen to 
ve born princesses! Then, indeed, they are placed at the top of the 
constitution, and for sixty years we never hear a complaint of their 
incapacity for politics 
Where then, I ask, can be found any plea of justice for excluding our 
whole sex from the very simplest and smallest of political rights, when 
in that field at all events we have been proved to possess at least equal 
faculty with men? What right have our legislators to continue to 
classify for this important purposgstvery living woman,—blameless 
as to crime, and of full age to forth a solid judgment—as if she were of 
“necessity by nature always a pauper, an idiot, a criminal, or a mmor? 
” The refusal to us of Parhamentary votes 1s assuredly a rank injustice, 
and ıt practically involves a score of other injustices resulting from our 
unrepresented position, which causes our interests imevitably to go to 
the wall We demand therefore m all seriousness end earnestness that 
this injustice be done away with ın the United Kingdom as it has been 
done away with in our Southern Colonies, and m the Isle of Man,, 
with none but beneficial results to the whole community * 


* The following 1s a letter testifying to this fact from my friend, Dr John Ellis 
McTaggart, Fellow of Tnmty College, Cambridge, whois married to a New Zealand 
lady *— z 

“So I jot down the following conclusions in which we both agree — 

(1) The Colony 1s completely satisfied with ıt a 

(2) The percentage of women who vote 1s smaller, but only slightly smaller, 
than the percentage of men 

(3) Neither political party has gained by ıt—the women apparently dividing 
themselves in the same proportions as the men between the two parties 

(4) It has substantially, but not overwhelmingly, strengthened the 
temperance vote.” 
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But now let us turn from the pamful and, I confess, to me wntatıng 
subject of the Zzzustzce of which we complain ın the refusal to us of the 
suffrage on the same terms as men, and consider for a few pleasant 
moments what may happen if the sense of justice ın men ever rise high 
enough to induce them to grant us our natural rights We have no 
means to force this concession on men. That is our misfortune We 
have no ou sto from which to work, and sorely we have wanted one! 
But I believe in the universal progress of all humanity, and that the 
day will come when the difference of the constitution which stands 
between us will appear (as in truth it is) absolutely unreasonable and 
absurd, and the expedzency of granting to us women the Parliamentary 
suffrage will become manifest 

I am persuaded that the nght of voting (small as ıt seems) will carry 
with it Gf we ever obtain it) a gieat intellectual and moral wplzfting of 
women Weare all—men and women—subject to a law of our nature 
which I have described elsewhere as the Contagion of the Emotions, 
and to de despised ıs, ın all but the very strongest natures, to despese 
ourselves Now the refusal to us of the franchise in its present largel 
extended area 1s to deconsıder us, to place us in an inferior catego 
from even very ignorant and low class men It 1s degrading to 
whole sex, gua sex, and it ıs impossible for any of us who are of a 
age and ‘pecuniary position in which we should have votes ıf we wer 
men, not to feel this, and to recognise that, in the judgment of our 
fellow countrymen, we are an inferior class of beings This comes 
home to us more ın the country than in a town, for there we are directly 
confronted with masculine pnvileges Our own farmers, our servants, 
our very labourers, be they never so ignorant and stupid, have a voice 
m elections while we have none It is all very well for men to glorify 
womanhood in prose and verse, 4ad treat us with special courtesy, and 
even to worship the Madonna! At bottom most men feel to us as we 
do to children, and this acts most injuriously on our own characters ın 
making us childish 

Now if we can obtain votes men will begin to adopt a different tone 
towards us, for they will want to interest us m thei politics It will 
not be a rapid change on their side or on our own, but it 1s bound to 
come in time They will also seek more often the society of women 
who, as we all know, are apt to be a good deal left to themselves when 
they happen to be widows, or old maids, without any very special 
attractions It is in every way desirable that the two sexes should 
frequently converse freely together, to the strengthening and enlarging 
the minds of women (arid even putting ammal spirits and p/uck mto 
them); and, we may hope, on the other side, to the softenmg and 
purifying of the minds of men. If I had the choice of associating only 
with women, or only with men, I should have no hesitation in preferring 
women’s society But, as the children say, “ Both zs best,’ and there 
18 always a loss when men never converse with women or women never 
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converse with men You know what George Ehot says “The mascu- 
“line mmd—what there zs of it—as always of a superior order!” I 
should always advocate every plan bringing us into common work and 
play—to sit on committees together and unite as much as possible ın all 
public action I even took on myself once to tell the lady Principal of 
one of our new colleges for women at Oxford, that I thought she ought 
to bea married woman with a husband who weuld sit at the head of the 
dinner table every day and lead the conversation! I believe ıt would 
be an excellent arrangement, better for the students than many a 
course of Lectures 
. Many of my readers must have noticed the different nuance m the 
talk of English and of American gentlemen to women In America, 
though the women have not as yez votes, except in a few States, they 
have attamed a different social position frora that which we hold in 
England and consequently an Amencan man talks wp to us, very 
isibly taking it for granted that we know as much and have as good 
judgment of the subject in hand as himself An Englishman on the 
ntrary usually talks down tous He assumes that we know little or 
thing , and that our opinions (if we have any) are hardly woith ascer- 
ing This he does pretty universally to ladies who are strangers 
him Only if he happen to know that the woman to whom he 1s 
eaking ıs the possessor of brains, he ıs apt to treat her in a still more 
aggravating manner, and to imply, ın all he says, that she 1s not as 
other women are, “ fools and slight,” but stands apart from her sex—a 
very great insult as we must all consider it After a certain number of 
years of the new régzme I am convinced that the minds of women would 
grow larger and stronger, even as their bodies have done ın the last 
forty years by fresh air and exerc:se, and then a generation will arse 
in which women will scarcely be cailed any longer the “ weaker sex” 

But the moral and intellectual advantages to women personally which 
the franchise would in time—slowly perhaps, but surely—bring, and 
also the actual material gain which in many cases ıt would involve by 
compelling Parliamentary attention to the Bills in which their interests 
are concerned—-these gains are secondary to the great issue “What 
“will be the influence of the feminine vote on the politics of the nation 
“at large?” Fora long time it w:ll, of course, not tell very greatly in 
varying this policy one way or another, but as time goes on, 1t must 
turn the balance on many questions Will that influence be for bad 
or for good? 

I am sure that, on the whole, it will be greatly for good Mistakes 
may be made, and no doubt women will be affected like men by waves 
of popular sentiment, causing them sometimes to throw their weight 
wrongly But in the long run there can be httle déubt that both the 
conscientiousness and the tenderness of women will influence public 
affairs and the making of laws in the direction of greater humanity 
towards all the poor and suffering, to captives, to criminals, to children, 
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to the aged, to amimals, and also in that of public morality , ın that of 
temperance, and finally, in that of peace No Member of Parliament, 
depending largely for his election on the votes of women, wiji (for 
example) sanction the licensed torture of animals, on the ground that it 
is hoped it will ay in useful discoveries 

Thus viewing the whole field of politics, I do not doubt that the 
concession of the suffrage to women on the same terms as men now 
hold ıt (or on any terms on which they may hold ıt from time to time), 
will be Expedient as well as Just We are not a sex of saints and sages, 
though there have been some saints and sages here and there belonging 
to us, and also a great many sinners and fools But on the whole we 
are less often criminals than are men, perhaps we are a little less 
selfish , and certainly more conscientious than ordinary men In short, 
en the dump, women are better than men, though not so strong and not 
so clever As Theodore Parker well definedit We are not the eguads 
of men, but their eguzvalents We are not their equals physically, 
zesthetically, or perhaps intellectually They are not our equals 1 
things higher than these—in the regions of morality and of thi 
affections, human and divine 

But if this be conceded, ıs ıt not to under-estimate Gooduess itsel 
doubt that this, de¢¢er weight, thrown anto the scales of politics, will 
beneficial? Once again, I am convinced, it will be proved (as I start 
by affirming) that what is JUST will always be, in the highest sense, 
also EXPEDIENT 










FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE ARMY PROBLEM: THE TIMES AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY CRITICS. II. 


“INCE my previous article went to press the views therein laid 
down as to the rôle of the British Army have received the 
pport of the Duke of Devonshire in the speech made by him in the 
ouse of Lords on the 27th March.* He said — 
I would pomt out that, whatever opinion we may hold as to the 
ategical advantages we enjoy from our msular position and our 
val superiority, there are certain things which the Navy cannot do 
The Navy cannot undertake, and does not undertake, 
“to protect our Indian dominions from internal disturbances, or to 
“ protect India, Canada and our West African possessions, all of which 
“have long land frontiers, from the possibility of attack by foreign 
“Powers The Navy cannot secure, and does not profess to be able 
“to secure, mmunity from attack to our naval bases 1 all parts of the 
“world, upon which the efficiency of the Navy itself depends, and 
“further, whatever protection the Navy may be able to accord to these 
“islands and to our colonies agains: invasion, we may at some time be 
“engaged in a war with a Power which 1s as invulnerable to our Fleet 
“as we hope we are invulnerable to its Army, and such a war could 
“ only be brought by us to a successful conclusion by being able to strike 
“at the critical moment a blow of a decisive character For these 
“reasons ıt has always been held, and is held now by all authorities, 
“military and naval, that no amount of naval strength and no amount 
“ of security which may be derived from our military fozces at home can 
“reheve us from mamtainmg considerable military establishments for 
“immediate service abroad m emergencies I come to the 
“ question which has been asked over and over again in the course of 
“this discussion How can we need in any passible circumstances an 
“ Army of 120,000 to send abroad? Iam bound to say that I do not 
“understand the frame of mind of those who, after eur experiences of 
“ the last three years, can ask such a question What would have been 
“thought two years ago of the judgment and capacity of the statesman 


* These views, I may say, are substantialy those put forward by both the Admiralty 
and the War Office at the Coloma! Conference held last year. 
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“who had said in the preceding year he could not conceive the circum- 
“stances ın which we should want three army corps of 120,000 to send 
“out of the country, when at a very short period afterwards we had 
“to send to South Africa a force nearer to six than to three army corps 
“We are asked to say where we contemplate using these troops If I 
“could be told what our next war would be I should be able to say 
“why we contemplate the use of these three army corps Will any 
“noble Lord or any one venture to say that in an Empire of our extent, 
“covering so large an area of the globe, and with interests so varied 
“and enormous, circumstances may not arise which may make it ın the 
“highest degree desirable and necessary to the protection of our vital’ 
“interests to have the means of sending for service out of the country a 
“force of the moderate number of 120,000 men? ‘One noble Lord, I 
“think 1t was Lord Camperdown, said to-night that we were perman- 
“ently placing ourselves m the rank of a great Imilitary nation I 
“wonder what France or Germany would say if they were told tha 
“their capacity as a great military nation was limited to the sending 
“three army corps of 120,000 men out of the country It seems to 
“absolutely conclusive that the power to provide such a force in 
“emergency 1s essential to the best and the highest interests of 

“ nation” 

The President of the Commuttee of Imperial Defence would not ha 
given voice to these principles if the minds of himself and his colleagues 
had not been perfectly assured as to their reasonableness and their 
necessity for the protection and safety of the Empire They therefore 
hold the field despite the carping criticism of those who in opposition 
to plain facts bring forward nothing but vague generalities, accompanied 
by appeals to the taxpayer to let them doctor the national defences 
because they will doit so much cheaper Like the gentlemen ın Punch, 
“we wants to parry bellum, but we wants to parry bellum on the cheap” 
That is the system which has always obtained ın this. country, and ıt has 
resulted in the National Debt We have never begun a war with 
adequate forces , we have never entered on a struggle ın which we have 
not had to eke out our regular troops with raw levies or foreigners 
The latter source of supply 1s now cut off from us by the general 
adoption of universal service, and if foreigners are found anywhere it 
will be, as in the Boer War, in the ranks of opponents It does not seem 
to be generally known that from the days of the struggle with the 
American Colomes onward, up to and including the Crimea, we never 
engaged in war without having large numbers of foreigners in our pay, 
and that we have never had a military establishment equal to our needs 
Now when there seems some chance of obtaining it, opposition to reason 
is started by a certain clique of amateurs who are profoundly ignorant 
of the questions at issue, and who indeed make no attempt to deal with 
them ın such detail as would enable one to seriously discuss their pro- 
positions According to these gentlemen the teachings of history are 
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valueless, and we really hardly require an army at all The worst 
feature of their case, 1f we except its entirely inchoate character, ıs that 
they endeavour to gain support for ıt by appealing to the taxpayer's 
pocket The owner of a row of houses who only insured some of them 
would not be looked on as a very wise beng On the contrary, the 
sane owner of property would lose no effort and consider no sacrifice 
too great which put him in a position of secunty against any 
probable loss 

I take ıt therefore as proved that we require a regular Army of at 
least its present numbers, and ıt now remains to deal with the fourth 
heading given on p 464 of this magazine (see last month’s issue) 
It 1s, What are the reserves we need behind the Regular Army? 

We must first of all settle what the reserve or auxiliary forces are 
wanted for Isubmut that their duties are — 


1 To entirely free the Regular Army for service outside 
England ın case of war 

2 To be available to support the Regular Army with additional 
organised units if required ın certain cases 

3 Toafford proper training schools for the troops at home when 
the Regular Army 1s abroad, and to furnish a certain number of 
individual reservists to the latter when needed 


Up to date no official and authoritative definiticn has been given as 
to what we want from our auxthary forces, but tke conditions I have 
laid down are what experience shows we require of them 

In the war against France at the begmming of the 19th century we 
rehed very largely on the Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers for the 
defence of this country In 1813 militia regiments went to the South 
of France to aid Wellington in the fighting there During the Crimean 
War we garrisoned the Mediterranean stations with them, while ın the 
struggle with the Boers 68 battalions went to foreign garrisons or to 
South Afnca, in addition to which 36,000 Yeomanry were raised at 
home for the war, besides 30,000 contributed by the Colomies, and 
nearly every battalion at the front had serving with ıt a company of 
volunteers furnished by its linked volunteer battalions* Now the calls 
on our strength that we had to meet to conquer the Boers can scarcely 
be regaided as the limit of what we should require had we to deal with a' 
more powerful foe Nor must ıt be forgotten that ıf we were at war 
with a better organised and better led nation our losses would be far 
heavier We should have to fight pitched battles, and the struggle 
would not consist of a succession of slight, encocnters, in no one of 
which was the loss in any way commensurable with that which has 
occurred and will occur again when fighting European foes 

We may therefore feel certain that our second lme troops will be 
called on from the first to aid the efforts of the first lime, and that 


These companies numbered altogether just 20,000 men. 
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further we must look to them largely to furnısh the supplements 
necessary to replace casualties in the fighting line 

It may justly be replied that all this means foreign expeditions, and 
that we do not mean to undertake them. Such an assertion 1s plain 
nonsense As I showed ın my lest article, we must reply to attack by 
counter-attack, because it 1s the only course which can lead to victory 
This ıs the main weakness of the Fourth Form Party’s indictment , they 
fail to realise this fact The only weapon with which counter attack 
1s possible is the Army We may have to fight on our Indian frontier, 
we may have to fight in Canada, and most assuredly if we are attacked 
anywhere we should hit back as hard as we could The British may 
not be a military, but they are undoubtedly a most pugnacious nation 
For anyone to imagine, except S:r Henry Campbell-Bannerman or the 
contributors to that remarkable journal the Dazly News—and these 
represent a hopeless and fairly harmless minority—that we should not 
deal back blow for blow 1s ridiculous Take a quite conceivable case— 
‘viz, a struggle with two or three Powers Let us assume that we were 
victorious on the sea Should we then make peace? I trow not, for 
the national spint would be roused, and with one voice would cry from 
every part of the Empire to give our foes a lesson they would not forge 
m a hurry Every foreign possession of our enemies would be a mark 
for our attack, every one of their naval bases would be a target for 
our guns It 1s as certain that success on the sea would lead to fighting 
on the land as that the sun shines at noon-tide, and hence a force 
capable of use outside the home country is an absolute necessity of our 
Imperial needs 

We shall never have universal serv.ce for two reasons First of all 
the system of Party Government ensures that if the “Ins” were to 
propose it, the “Outs” would make the country ring with their 
denunciations of ıt Secondly, the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Treland would object to it, unless our Colonial brethren took the same 
burden on themselves There 1s no sign that this ıs hkely, notwith- 
standing the example of a few To raise our Army by voluntary 
means—z¢, by payment, is therefore our only plan This involves the 
fact that in future, as ın the past, the Regular Army will need from the 
beginning of the war the help of the troops of the second line, whether 
for garrison purposes or for actual help in the field, as the former will 
never possess sufficient numerical strength, and the latter, therefore, 
must further be able to train and supply men to fill up the casualties 
which the fighting causes Our bounden duty then 1s so to organise 
our second line troops that they may be as efficient as we can make 
them for this purpose 

Our present auxikary forces consist of Yeomanry, Militia and 
Volunteers Let us see what their utility would be as aids to the Regular 
Army We may regard the first two categories as practically available 
for fighting outside the country, as they would undoubtedly volunteer 
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for the purpose, and we may, I think, fairly assume that as in the late 
war so in any future conflict we should get a company of Volunteers 
ready and willing to join their regular units But before going further, 
I should like to observe that this dependence on the voluntary spirit, 
while valuable ın many ways, can scarcely be regarded as desirable 
from the point of view of the military organ:ser who wishes to know in 
peace not what he may get, but what he certainly will get when at 
war As experience has shown that this liability to war service abroad: 
is easy to obtain from all the Muhtia and from a portion of the 
Volunteers, these two facts should be borne in mmc when reorganising. 
these branches of our second line forces 

Now let us consider the value of the three categor:es of our auxilaries: 
from a fighting point of view, and before domg this, let us recall the 
chief points in which our forces are said to have faued in South Africa. 
If the eritics are to be believed, our rank and file failed in want of know- 
ledge of war, due to imperfect training, and a considerable proportion 
of our officers suffered from the same fault Iam not going to admt 

hat the allegations were generally well founded, though they may have 
een in some cases Let us not forget, however, that ıt is impossible 
to tram troops that whatever the terrain ın which they may find 
emselves, they shall at once be at home init Conditions of fighting 
must vary, methods suited for Afghanistan would be out of place on 
the rolling plains of Canada Tactics suited for a European foe ın the 
South of England would be unsuited for Somaliland Fighting in a 
new and different country to that in which the troops have been trained, 
therefore, must always at first offer some novel features to the 
troops, though if they have been brought up on a thoroughly sound 
system, and are led by educated officers, they will soon accustom 
themselves to the new conditions But to teach troops thoroughly 
takes tıme Take one item alone, shooting Thus requires constant 
practice under the conditions of war No mere target shot becomes a 
good marksman ın the field without practice If ıt be contended that 
the soldiers of the Regular Army failed in knowledge, what must be the 
state of the auxihary forces who have necessarily less since they give 
less time to their education If the Regular officers were not up to the 
required standard, notwithstanding the continued tzaining and the fairly 
frequent tests of their acquirements, we must regard the far larger 
proportion of the officers of the second line, under present conditions, 
as absolutely useless, since they have neither experience, military 
education nor training even in the degree m which the Regular officers 
possess these qualities, and which by the assumption of the critics 1s 
insufficient. 

Above all, let us purge ourselves of cant Fhe idiotic idea that 
because a man calls himself a Volunteer and ıs ın fact an amateur, that 
by some inscrutable means he becomes imbued with military knowledge, 
is absurd, and no one who knows the Yeomanry, Militia or Volunteers 
as at present organised—z ¢ , no one who by experieace and knowledge is 
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entitled to give an opmion—thinks for one moment that either category 
1s up to a proper standard, or in any way fit to be used in line with 
Regular regiments for the purposes of war I know, of course, that in 
the mind of every British citizen lurks the 1dea that he knows as much 
about military matters as any soldier The strategists of the dinner- 
table who criticised the conduct of the South African War, the tacticians 
that “never set a squadron ın the field,” but who in the security of the 
railway carriage were quite equal in their own opinions to showing the 
mistakes made ın the stress of battle, have now turned their attention 
to military orgamisation It may be well to record the fact that their 
views on this head are of equal value with those they have put forward 
on the fighting No more patent example of the lamentable want of 
knowledge with which military questions are approached ın this 
country has ever been given than that of our late Premer Lord 
Salisbury, in his earlier days, talked about the desirability of using 
“large scale maps” when studying the advance of the Russians, and 
ridiculed the “ Mervousness” of some of those who were more long- 
sighted than he was Merv has long been under the sway of the 
Czar, his legions are massing on the borders of Afghanistan and arg 
preparing to overrun Persia when their Imperial master gives the word 

But three years ago Lord Salisbury’s panacea for the cure of ou 

military disease was the formation of rfe clubs Yet if history have 
any value it proves without doubt that a mere armed rabble of untrained 
citizens 1s quite incapable of stopping a Regular Army, though it 
may cause it some hindrance This doctrine has also received the 
support of Dr Conan Doyle Have these two authorities read the 
opimons of Napoleon and Wellington on this subject; have they 
traced in the records of history the details of a struggle between the 
citizens of any country and an invading army? I doubt it. Had 
they done so they would see that it has never been successful The 
reason ıs a simple one Upndisciplined hordes, however patriotic, are 
incapable of combined movements They have no one to direct their 
efforts to the common object, no organisation for movement or for 
ammunition supply, and being without discipline inevitably fly before 
the ordered onslaught of trained troops Where would the Guerillas 
of Spain have been without Wellington’s troops to do the real fighting? 
Did the Tyrolese stop Napoleon or the Franc-tireurs the Germans? 
Was not the resistance of the Boers worn down? 

In the light of history ıt 1s impossible to contend that any troops, not 
having a fairly equal amount of training, can deal with Regular soldiers 
I do not say that our Mitia, Yeomanry and Volunteers are totally 
inefficient, but I do say absolutely that none of them are fit, free servers 
though they be, to ‘meet the conscript soldiers of Europe Now, 
unfortunately, if they are ever to be used at all, it is against tramed 
troops that they will be employed Our military orgamsation, there- 
fore, presents this paradoxical position that the more momentous the 
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struggle the worse trained and worse organised would be the troops 
we propose to employ ın it. It is no reply to say this ıs true of all . 
nations That is not the case, for the Landwehr of Germany and the 
Armée Teritoriale of France have for the far greater part been through 
the ranks Moreover, the proportion between first and second line 
troops with forexgn Powers is far more favourable than with us 
Roughly, ın the former case the two classes may be taken as about 
equal in number With us the Auxiliares are double the strength of 
the Regulars Relying, therefore, as we do and must on them, 
it seems certain that we should seek for a system with our 
auxilaries which would bring them up as near as ıs possible to the 
standard we require for Regular troops Above all, their officers must 
be as efficient, 1f anything they should be better, than their brethren in 
the Regulars For it is harder to lead and administer troops the less 
they possess of training and organisation 

Noy there 1s one advantage we gain from the seas which surround us 
We should always have more time for preparation before being attacked 
than ıs the case of a country separated from another by a purely 
conventional frontier line. In 1870 Germany mobilised her Landwehr 
simultaneously with her Regular Army, because the Second Line was 
wanted at the same time as the First Buz were we at war the 
struggle for supremacy on the ocean would have to be first fought out 
before our Army could act Until we were victorious we could not 
move our soldiers to aid the fleet Until we were beaten no foreign 
troops could be brought to England Time, therefore, so long as we 
have no Channel Tunnel, would be on the side of our land forces But 
too much must not be made of this advantage, as a little consideration 
will show 

The value of a military unit depends on two factors The first 1s its 
fighting capacity—-ze, its military train.ng, the second is 1ts adminis- 
trative orgamsation The latter is by no means to be despised. 
Troops which possess ıt not become rapidly efficient They are 
unable to look after themselves properly—to use a homely simile—they 
have no knowledge of military housekeeping and suffer accordingly 
Now it 1s precisely the proper management of the interior economy of a 
unit which practice alone can g:ve The interval which would exist 
between the declaration of war and the time wnen the second line was 
called on to take the field would, it 1s to be hcped, enable the units to 
shake down and grease their administrative machinery, and teach them 
what 1s required of them in order that they should remain efficient as 
a fighting force Anyone who has read ethe records of the later wars 
of Napoleon, especially those which deal with the wze zutzme of the 
soldier, knows how severe were the losses entailed on the masses of 
untrained men who then composed the armies, losses which were almost 
entirely due to the fact that they did not know how to take care of 
themselves If, then, our system of peace traiming be a proper one, we 
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can depend on increasing the efficiency of our units from an admmustra- 
tive point of view during the time of grace we should be given at the 
outbreak of war 
It seems to me therefore that two points must be borne in mind in 
_orgamising our second line troops They must be — 


I Brought up toa proper military standard 
2 Organised so that their interior economy 1s sound 


Now I have not the faintest hesitation m saying that if the Militia 
may possess a sufficient education in the second particular, the 
Yeomanry and Volunteers fail altogether It 1s an open secret that 
the Yeomanry failed under this headin South Africa How could they 
do otherwise, pitchforked together at a moment’s notice, officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men all alike ignorant of how to manage 
their business? The outcry which was raised abcut the failure of the 
War Office to pay these men promptly on discharge or on their return 
to this country was ın fact quite unjustified , it was due to the fact that 
their own regimental authorities failed to keep any records or to supply 
their men with any papers to show what was due to them No one 
but a county court judge believes it to be possible to hand over to the 
first-comer any sum he may choose to clam. A private employer who 
did so would soon lose all his money and his reputation for sanity 
Many reforms have been suggested as the outcome of our experience in 
the South African War, but one, I think, stands prominently out as 
highly desirable—viz, that all units lıke the Yeomanry or Volunteers 
should have a distinct stiffening of tramed officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, men who know their regimental work and know how to 
arrange for troops in quarters as well as in the field. 

If this proposition be admitted it is plain that these men must be 
paid, and we should then come to a force of Yeomanry and Volunteers 
the senior officers of which had served previously ın the Army This 
would put an end to the individual who takes a colonelcy because he 
wants the title, while the corps wants him because he finds money to 
keep ıt up The plain truth is that our present system, so far as the 
Volunteers are concerned, 1s a failure I am quite prepared to admit 
that ıt contams many zealous and able officers and non-commissioned 
officers, many men who are enthusiasts at their work But it contains 
numbers who are quite useless and who, without a proper standard of 
efficiency, always will be useless 

Here it 1s that the writer in the Tzmes is on surer ground “ At the 
“present moment there 1s practically no organisation of the auxiliary 
“forces” But there cannot be any doubt that if the matter were taken 
m hand it could be done? though I am one of those who think that our 
present system wants sweeping entirely away and a proper Teirtonal 
Army putting in its place Nor can there be much doubt that if, as this 
writer proposes, military drill were to form part of the ordinary school 
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curriculum, and if the use of the miniature rifle were included ın it, we 
should get a good foundation on which to erect the edifice of a more 
serious military education But I would point ou: one weak point ın his 
propositions He does not face the fact that the lower middle classes 
and those below them in the social scale cannot prolong their education 
till the end of the seventeenth year of their hfe as he proposes, the 
reason being that they have to begin earning taer bread as early as 
possible simply because their parents cannot afford to keep them 
The argument which he uses—viz, that the well-to-do classes lose 
nothing by domg so—is beside the question, and the fact remains that 
in going down the social scale we come at every step to an earlier 
period at which the youth must begin the battle of hfe 
than that required of thcse above him m position No one 
contends that all alke should not be represented ın the 
National Army Yet so long as service is voluntary we 
can only rely on pecuniary inducements for attracting the vast 
majority of our recruits, and as these can never be sufficient to draw 
any but the lowest classes we deliberately allow the whole burden of 
national defence to rest on them This may be unavoidable I believe 
it 1s, but do not let us go about as we do now, talking nonsense about 
the beauties of the voluntary system, pretending to believe that it 1s 
better than the Continental plan When the Volunteers were first 
revived a very different class filled the ranks to what is found in them 
now Moreover, the Volunteer is no longer one ın the sense that he is 
a man who finds everything but his weapons Year by year more 
money 1s spent on him, efficiency grants are increased, ranges are built 
from Government sources, and, in addition, very considerable sums are 
given for his support by his feilow-citizens and by the officers who 
command them Iam convinced that all this should cease if we are to 
have a proper second lme Pay the men to jor ıt 1f you won’t compel 
them to do so, pay the officers who are to command them, and introduce 
a proper system of training 

This is the main direction n which a new departure is wanted The 
Territorial Army may be drzéZed under the conditions which obtain with 
the Volunteers, ¢vazzed under those which govern the Militia and 
Yeomanry By this I mean that the men can attend drills ım the 
evening and their Saturday half-holhdays can be devoted to shooting. 
but they should be embodied for a fortnight every year to do some of the 
practical work of soldiering Schools should be constituted at which 
the non-commissioned officers could be trained and the officers should 
be encouraged to improve themselves by rewards By acting on these 
lmes I believe a very considerable force could be raised and of a far 
higher character than our existing auxilaries ¿At the present time we 
have roughly some 400,000 Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers I 
would prefer to see these reduced to 250,000 better organised than our 
present categories are Of this number I should think it would be 
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possible to induce 50,000 by extra emolument to train themselves some- 
what more highly by attaching themselves to regular units, and these 
should be under the obligation to join the latter in case of war They 
would thus represent the volunteer companies which jomed the Regular 
Army for service in South Africa, 

It will be seen then that my proposition amounts to this, the forma- 
tion of a homogeneous second line force instead of the present Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, the exaction from it of a higher standard 
of training, its intimate association with the regular forces by means 
of affiliated units as 1s done at present with the Militia battalions, and 
by the fact that a certan proportion of the officers and non-commuis- 
sioned officers would be constantly passing from the regular to the 
auxiliary units and back again 

These ıs one other pomt which I venture to urge as one of great 
importance—viz, the localisation of all our forces If this were done 
the problem of mobilisation would be immensely simplified, and with 
some httle consideration I know that ıt 1s quite practicable to do it 
I need hardly pomt out the immense saving which would be made by 
the abolition of the constant moves, while the local feeling which would 
grow up, and which has indeed already grown up with great advantage 
to the Army, would immensely facilitate the recruitment of a higher 
class of recruit and tend to make the Army more than ever a part of the 
people 

I said that our insular position gave us more time to prepare than 1s 
the case with States which have a conterminous land frontier, and ıt 1s 
for this reason that our second line may be reduced to 250,000 men * 
These would suffice amply with our regular forces to secure the mother 
country, and to act as supports to the first line in war, while what I will 
call the preparative period would enable us to enlist and commence 
the traiming of more recruits to fill up gaps as they occurred If the 
second line were properly constituted ıt would be quite possible for ıt to 
take ın after a few months’ embodiment a considerable portion of 
newly-raised men 

But no number of men, no amount of trainmg will make an army 
efficient unless it is properly organised for war in appropriate higher 
unts, such as brigades, divisions and army corps This point our 
amateur reformers seem to forget entirely 

The Zzmes writer repeats the pestilent rubbish about England being 
“an ideal country for the mobile and highly-skilled nfleman A 
“ ditch behind a thick-set hedge .. What better position could a rifle- 
“man desire ? The maim defence of this country, therefore, must 
“lhe m its niflemen, séclled shots capable of independent initiative, yet 
“ sufficiently disciplined to face heavy loss and to undergo severe 
“ exertzons” + I submit that the last words are in complete contradiction 


* The territorial force would of course be enlisted with the distinct understanding 
that in case of need 1: would be required to act beyond the seas 
t The italics are my own, 
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to the first The last represent the highly-trained soldier, the first 
smack of the nfle-club man. Now it 1s an undoubted and undeniable fact 
that it 1s precisely in the extremely cut up country mtersected by 
hedges and ditches, with trees and wood to further obscure the view, 
that troops require the highest training, the most stringent discipline, or 
they cannot be kept in hand Chanzys men, fighting in such country, 
made a very poor show against Prince Frederick Charles’ Germans. 
Undisciplined troops are much more open to panic if attacked in an 
unforeseen manner, such as 1s highly probable in the fluctuating tide of 
battle ın such localities So far, therefore, from wanting less training, 
we want more from troops likely to do their fighting in such conditions, 
and this, therefore, ıs another reason for msisting on a higher standard 
from our auxiliary forces 

I have reserved for final consideration the most remarkable proposi- 
tion of the Tzmes writer—viz, his dictum “that the home Army should | 
“have a separate War Office and General Staff of its own In all 
“ probability a General Staff of a hundred officers might suffice for the 
“home Army” He does not elaborate his idea, though he ıs good 
anough to suggest that “the Monarch himself or some 
“member of the Royal Family” mght be Commander-in- 
Chief of this new production. It is obvious, of course, to 
the meanest intellect that the natural modesty of the writer 
prevented him from naming the gentleman he would naturally thmk 
most fitted for carrymg out the proposed new airangements 
and perhaps for the post of chief command itself Why is 
it “essential in the first place” for “efficient organisation” 
to have these alternative Commanders-in-Chief? There may 
be no one on the Tzmes staff who knows that the puinciple 
of dual command was a failure with Marlborough and his German 
colleague, the Elector of Baden, but some of them must be aware that 
this system failed when employed by the Romans against the 
Carthagimans Is it not one of the most patent facts of history that 
supreme command must, if success 1s sought for, be centred in one 
man? The writer does not explain in the very slightest degree what 
would be the relationship between the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Regular Army and the Commander-in-Chuef of his home Army Which 
of the two would be the supreme military adviser of the Government, 
which would take the command when a state of war was declared? It 
seems to me that this proposition takes us back to the somewhat 
ridiculous days of the early Brighton Reviews in which the late Lord 
Ranelagh used to play the part of an amateur general officer These 
performances were rightly knocked on the head by the Duke of 
Cambndge, who very properly put the auxiligry forces under the 
command of the Regular officers commanding the districts and 
commands into which the country was divided The time has come, 
indeed has long come, when it 1s desirable to put our mihtary house ın 
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order But no good would come of reviving the silly system in any shape 
under which the auxiliary claimed to stand apart from the Regular forces 
On the contrary, the former have gained considerably from closer asso- 
ciation with their more highly trained brethren, and the more intimate 
the connection the better ısıt for them Then they have always at hand 
a force which serves them as a pattern to be striven after, an example 
which they should endeavour to follow If Army Corps are wanted for 
the proper administration of the home Army, as the Zzmes writer 
admits, there can be no reason why these Army Corps should not 
mclude the Regular troops remaining in this country Yet he damns 
Mr Brodrick’s organisation in his second article, while coolly proposing 
it for his home Army im the fifth. 

It seems to me, therefore, that so far from a Regular Army not being 
required for fighting purposes abroad, experience shows that it 1s 
wanted, and that ıt 1s best to keep it at home till ıt is required Further, 
that we require behind ıt a homogeneous Territorial Army better trained 
than the present auxiliary forces, and capable of supporting the First 
Line troops Lastly, that the Army Corps organisation, or, at any rate, 
an organisation into large fighting umts is a necessity if our troops ar 
to be capable of rapid mobilisation—in fact, that Mr Brodrick’s is for 


practical purposes a better fighting machine than Mr Winston Spencer 
‘Churchill’s Army 
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HE musical settings of Faust, in one form or another, now 
number, I belheve, something like thirty or thirty-five It is 
n fact the most popular of all subjects with musicians, far out- 
ancing in favour the Hamlets and Othellos and Romeo-and-Julets 
ind all the other favourite lay igures which composers love to deck 
in their own garments It cannot be said that they have added very 
much, on the whole, to our comprehension of the drama, indeed, with 
two or three exceptions the Fa.st-symphomies and Faust-operas and 
Faust-scenes have quite failed to justify their existence One of the 
main difficulties in the way of the musician ıs the enormous range and 
wealth of material of the drama itself The First Part of Goethe’s 
work alone, or the Second Part alone, is quite sufficient to tax the 
constructive powers of a composer to the uttermost, but to re-shape 
the whole of Faust m music is a desperate undertaking This 
accounts primarily for the failure of such settmgs as those of Gounod 
and Boito In Gounod’s opera, for example, there really is, ın the 
overture and the opening scene, some suggestion of the philosophical 
problem of Faust’s soul, but trom the time Margaret and Mephis- 
topheles appear upon the scene the thing becomes for the most pait 
mere melodrama, and Faust just the ordinary amorist,—?’ homme moyen 
sensuel If most of the elements that make Goethe’s drama what 
1t is are to be squeezed out of it in the process of turning it into music, 
there is really no reason to ca'l the product Fazst,—just as there 
was no reason to call a recent play of Sardou’s Robespzerre, ıt 
having little connection with the historical Robespierre beyond the 
cribbing of his name to attach 1: to an ordinary melodrama It was 
only natural that musicians, as a whole, should fasten greedily upon 
the love-story of Faust and Mazgaret, but if that is all they can see 
in Goethe’s drama they had much better leave the subject alone 
No setting of the play, in the first place, can be adequate unless it 
embraces the Second Part as well as the First Further, due scope 
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must be given for aZ the arterial “motives” of the drama The 
composer is thus on the horns of a dilemma. He has to run a lne 
through Faust’s soul long enorgh and smuous enough to touch all its 
secret places; but he has also to bear ın mind that while art of this 
kind would be very long, life ıs extremely short, and mankind can 
bestow only a portion of its all too brief tıme upon the problems of 
Faust’s soul An opera or a symphony that should attempt to cover 
the same psychological ground as the drama itself would take at least 
ten or twelve hours in performance The only rational course for the 
future composer who may think of setting the Faust subject ıs to take 
two or three evenings over it, after the manner of Wagners Reng of 
the Nebelung, and until this ıs done we shall have to rest 
satisfied with the more or less inadequate versions we have at present. 

The subject, one would think, should have attracted more of the 
first-rank men, considermg how many of the second and third rank it 
has tempted to self-destruction One wonders, for instance, why a 
musician like Borto should ever have thought himself capable of gra 
pling with the subject Here is a man with a semi-musical gift thy 
rarely rises above the medjocre, and generally falls somewhat below 
who not only fancies he can throw new hght on Faust’s soul throu; 
music, but serenely undertakes a reconstruction of the drama as Goethe 
gave ıt hım Borto made such a really good libretto for Verdi out of 
Othello that ıt is rather surprising what an abject mess he has made of 
Faust The reason probably is that Othello ıs more on the level of 
the average human consciousness, and does not demand, hke Faust, 
the adoption of a somewhat complex world-view The Italians have 
never shown much aptitude to assimilate the subtler German music, 
and they seem to experience a simular difficulty ın grasping the true 
imwardness of German poetry and philosophy Boito’s hash of the 
great drama 1s really deplorable He knows that it 1s something more 
than a “story of a man, a woman, and a devil He knows there 1s a 

“problem” in the case But as soon as he begins to set the play to 
music he seems to forget what the problem 1s, where it begins and 
where it ends The result 1s that he 1s not content to write a piece of 
plain, straightforward music of the ordinary operatic type, but must 
drag in just enough of Goethe’s plan to make the whole thing prepos- 
terous I say nothing of his musical deficiencies—of his passion for 
the old Italian-opera style of writing, his lame, blind and halting 
melody, his monotonous simplicity of harmony, his mıxture of Wagner 
and Rossi, his notion that the terrible 1s most adequately expressed 
in five-finger exercises, ¢nd the horrible by a reproduction of the noises 
made when the bow is drawn across all four strings of the violin at 
once These are mere details, as ıs also the fact that he has little 
power of dramatic characterisation, or that his choruses of angels would 
be more suitable to contadznz, or that his Mephistopheles 1s transported 
bodily and mentally from the buffo stage What 1s most awesome in 
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Boito’s opera is the pseudo-philosophical scheme of the libretto He 
begins with a Prologue ın Heaven that ıs almost entirely superfluous, 
not one-fifth of ıt bemg concerned with Faust The first half of the 
first Act might also be dispensed with entirely, for all ıt has to do with 
the problem of Faust’s soul The second half of this Act, and the 
first half of the next, are, ın the main, essential portions of the drama. 
The next scene, however—the Walpugis Night—means simply 
nothing whatever The whole of the third Act is admissible, as ıt 
helps to carry on the story, but the fourth Act—the Classical 
Walpurgis Night—-is pure nonsense from the ccnstructive point of 
view Whatever meaning there may be in the Helena episode in 
Goethe’s lengthy exposition, there can be no meaning at all in simply 
pushing her on the operatic stage in order to sing a duet with Faust, 
the pair having mcontinently fallen in love at first sight Finally, 
the Epilogue—the Death of Faust—ends the work ın an operatic but 
not a spiritual sense, there bemg no spiritual connection between the 
arlier and the later Faust, no reason why he should die just then, no 
unt of the bearing of his death upon his life 
Yet, bad as ıt 1s, Boito’s Mefistofele 1s not the worst that might be 
one with the drama _ Boito’s musical faculties may be of the kmd 
that move us to more laughter than ıs good for us, but he certamly 
had a fair understanding of the inner as well as the outer world of 
Goethe’s poem, and the very extent of his failure serves to show how 
difficult ıt 1s to mould the play to musical requirements There ıs a 
vast quantity of the poem, of course, that ıs as alien to the spmt of 
music as to that of literature But there ıs a certam reducible 
minimum that must be dealt with, if the musical setting is to aim at 
reproducing the spiritual problem of Goethe with anything like com- 
pleteness The Prelude and the Prologue in Heaven may be dispensed 
with, but almost all the First Part ought to be utilised Here and 
there we come across sections that either defy musical treatment or 
are comparatively unimportant episodes in the poem But the mam 
psychological moments must all be dealt with , anc the omission of any 
one of these cuts a piece out of the intellectual interest, breaks the 
subtle line of development, and makes all that comes after ıt seem 
imsufficiently led up to The First Part of Goethe’s Faust, ın fact, 1s 
in itself a masterpiece of construction, holding the balance most care- 
fully and skilfully between the dramatic action and the reflective play 
of consciousness The Faust and Mephistopheles and Margaret, at 
whom we look back when we have finished this part of the play, are 
singularly clear-cut and real to us, because we have grown up with 
them, as it were, have watched them becoming what they are, know 
precisely their relations to each other and to the World at large Omt 
any of the steps by which the characters have been brought to 
dramatic completeness, and you break the spell that makes them real 
to us 
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There 1s, then, in the First Part alone, moire than enough to constitute 
the poetical material of at least two operas Many composers have 
chosen to end their labours here, with the death of Margaret and the 
flight of Mephistopheles with Faust, and from the purely operatic 
point of view there ıs much to be said for such a course The First 
Part does at least run on the lines that are common to a philosophical 
drama and an opera, whereas the philosophy of the Second Part 
deliberately flouts the musical sense at point after point In the First 
Part the poetry marches hand-in-hand with the ethical conception, in 
the Second Part the poetry has often to be dug out of the jungle of 
prose and metaphysics in which Goethe has hidden it Nevertheless 
a fine, contimuous line of purpose runs through all the varied incidents 
of the drama, and this line at least must be followed by the musician, 
though he may disregard the excursions from its direct course which 
Goethe so often permits nmself The poet’s purpose, of course, was 
not complete, could not possibly be complete, without the Second Part 
Plainly one-half only of the problem had been stated in the First Par 
and though comparatively few people read the Second Part, and £ 
of those who have read ıt yearn to go back to it, ıt 1s really the rou 
mg-off of the philosophical conception here that gives the First P 
its proper meanmg The human striving of the earlier poem demand 
the later episodes, both as poetical completion and ethical solution 
Without the Second Part, the First is a broken cadence, a discord only 
half resolved What ıs wanted is a musical version that shall really 
deal with the central spiritual forces of Fausi, not only as they affect 
the protagonist up to the death of Margaret, but in the crowded after- 
years Life was wider than art to Goethe, and the big unwieldy 
scheme of the play is mostly due to his attempt to embrace so much of 
life in 1t What we miss in most of the musical settings is precisely 
this reflection of Goethe’s own wide humanism The theatrical is there 
in plenty , but there 1s little that brings home to us the grave philosophy 
of the drama, little that speaks of the great human figure of the 
Second Part, beating his way painfully through darkness to the lhght 
Above all, one cannot spare the moral elevation of that final scene, 
with its supremely pathetic conception of the man’s defeat in the very 
moment of victory, and its mystical suggestion of this external defeat 
as bemg in reality an internal trumph There are one or two scenes 
in the Second Part which lend themselves to music, but have been 
curiously neglected—it beimg strange, for example, that no great 
musician has set the scene of Faust’s discovery of ideal beauty (Act 1, 
Scene 7) But on the whole the Second Part 1s uncongemial to music, 
until we come to the gravely-passionate human element at the end 
Goethe’s plan ıs somewhat unpropitious even to poetry, as Schiller 
pointed out to hım “A source of anxiety to me,” he wrote in 1797, 
“is that Fausi, according to your design, seems to require such a great 
“amount of material, if the idea 1s finally to appear complete, and I 
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“find no poetical hoop which can encircle such a cumulative mass 
“For example, Faust must necessarily, to my thinking, be conducted 
“nto the active hfe of the world, and whatever part of ıt you may 
“choose out of the great whole, the very nature of ıt seems to require 
“too much particularity and diffuseness” If the “poetical hoop” 
was so hard to find, a musical hoop to contain such wildly-mmxed 
material is quite undiscoverable Al! the musician can do ıs to make 
sure of the final scenes (from Act 7, Scene 4 onwards), though even 
then one feels the need of some connecting links between the Faust 
whose life is drawing so near to the end, and the Faust whom we 
saw being torn away by Mephistopheles from Margaret and the prison. 
As one looks at the poem itself, one admits despaimngly that it would 
be impossible to build the first four Acts into any operatic structure 
But one broad purpose of spiritual development runs through this 
apparent desert of aridity, and surely this might be treated by the 
musician, if not in operatic, at least in symphonic form That 1s, 
etween the stage of Faust’s life that ends with the death of Margaret, 
and the stage where his own death puts the seal on the drama, we 
ght have a couple of symphonic interludes that would make the 
ansition less abrupt for us The comparative vagueness of the music 
m this form would match the increased mdefimiteness of the poetical 
handling , while the more positive operatic form could be resumed in 
the Fifth Act, where the closeness of the association with actual life 
demands the extensive use of words 
Only ın some such manner as this can we hope to get the real Faust 
translated into music As it 1s, the composers who have grasped the 
philosophy of the work have been restricted to a canvas far too small 
for the whole subject, while those who have not laid stress on the 
philosophy have simply not dealt with the Faust drama at all Itis to 
this class that Gounod’s opera belongs Some of the music ın it 1s 
exceedingly beautiful—but what has ıt to do with Faust? Perhaps 
the best episodes ın ıt are the various love-scenes, but these pertain 
as much to Edwin and Angelina as to Faust and Margaret Faust 
does indeed make one or two gallant efforts to prove that he really is 
a German philosopher at heart, but they are distinctly unsuccessful. 
He remains all through the opera simply the man in love with the 
maid Mephistopheles, agam—though there 1s the genuine sardonic 
quality in his serenade—is not so much the spint of denial as the 
spirit of the pantomime rally Margaret alone suggests the drama of 
Goethe, but that ıs because she ıs one of the easiest of characters to 
represent in music In almost all the settings of Faust, indeed, the 
portiait of Margaret carries a kind of conviction even when the other 
two characters have nothing more in common witls Faust and Mephis- 
topheles than the names He must be a very inferior musician who 
could fal here The essence of Maigaret’s character is simplicity, 
innocence, the absence of all compl:cating elemenzs, and accordingly 
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we find that, though no two settings of her to music are the same m 
actual utterance, they are all very much the same in psychological 
essence Schumann’s Margaret is very German, Liszt’s more human 
than German, Berhoz’s cunously moyen-age, Gounod’s decidedly 
modern and town-bred, but all have the same fundamental qualities , 
none does violence to our conception of the real Margaret We want 
our Faust, however, to be something more than the seducer of 
Margaret, we want to see some traces in him of the weariness of hfe, 
the disgust with knowledge, that distinguish hım at the beginning of 
the drama, we want to see him growing at once stronger and weaker 
as he develops, his character being purged of its dross, his soul’s msight 
anto the world of real things becoming prophetically clear just as he 
1s bidden to leave ıt Unless some elements at least of this picture are 
given us, the composer has no right to attach to his painting the title 
of Faust 
On the other hand, the men hke Wagner and Rubinstein, who have 
really had a fine perception of the deeper quaiities of the drama, have 
been woefully hampered by the muted space mm which they hav 
been compelled to work Wagner, of course, never meant his Faus 
Overture to be a complete treatment of the subject, ıt was intende 
merely as one section of a large Faust symphony The general excel- 
lence and the one defect of the work inspire us with regret that the 
scheme as a whole was never carried out Its one short-coming 1s that 
it deals only with the melancholy, brooding, world-weary Faust of the 
opening of Goethe’s poem, the egoistic Faust on whom the larger 
world-issues have not yet dawned We should hke to have had 
Wagner's treatment of the final and complete Faust, taken out of 
himself, touched with sublimer sorrows and compassions, pouring out 
his soul upon the greater interests of humanity As ıt 1s, however, we 
have in the Faust Overture the veritable Faust of the opening of 
Goethe’s poem. There is no mere sentimental rhapsodising here, in 
the manner of Gounod, nor, on the other hand, is music tortured to 
express philosophical conceptions that are beyond its sphere Every- 
-thing 1s ın the nght tint and scale, the psychology ıs always subtle, 
the handling always convincingly intellectual No attempt 1s made at 
the portraiture of Margaret—the beautiful theme in the middle section 
simply representing the “ever-womanly” floating before Fausts eye 
im vague suggestion—nor ıs there any Mephistopheles ın the work But 
in regard to the special task Wagner seems to have set himself, the 
translation into music of the first scene of Goethe’s First Part, nothing 
more perfect could well le imagined 
Rubinstein’s orchestral poem Faxzst—which the composer styles 

simply “ Ern mustkelisches Characterbild ”—s not altogether easy to 
understand, ın its literary mtentions, in the absence of a guide It 1s 
im one movement only, and contains apparently no allusion to Mephis- 
topheles, nor, as far as can be gathered beyond doubt from the music 
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itself, to Margaret—for the suave melodies that are mterposed as a 
contrast to the more passionate and more reflective utterances of 
Faust are not distinctively feminine in nature They may have 
nothing at all to do with Margaret, or they may represent Faust’s 
attempt to resolve his philosophic doubts by a contemplation of the 
simpler and more constant elements of human nature—yust as Wagner, 
in his Faust Overture, does not so much limn an actual Margaret as 
suggest the consolation which the thought of feminine love can bring 
to the soul of Faust Rubinstein’s work, though not quite on the same 
plane as Wagner’s, is yet exceedingly human What it lacks ıs 
sufficient definiteness to make us refer it to Faust and to Faust only 
It 1s clearly a strenuous picture cf a lofty and noble soul, striving ın its 
own way to read “the riddle cf the painful earth,” and mournfully 
acknowledging, at the last, that its only portion 1s defeat and dis- 
ilusion But this is a psychological frame that might be made to fit 
a score of pictures, and one misses, in Rubmstein’s piece, the 
conclusive sense of congruence with Faust as we know him in Goethe’s 
poem There 1s nothing ın ıt to clash with the poet’s conception, the 
emotional atmosphere ıs the same in both, but in spite of the ttle the 
-ousician has put upon his work, :t 1s less a study of individual character 
than a description of a type Eubinstein’s Faust is the least definite 
and the most symbolical of them all 

‘ Indeed, both Rubmsteim’s tone-poem and every other purely 
orchestral setting of the subject pale before the magnificence of Liszt’s 
Faust Symphony Liszt writes three movements—entitled respec- 
tively, Faust, Margaret, Mephistopheles—and then sums up the whole 
work ın a choral setting of Goethe’s final hnes, “ AZZes Vergangliche 
“zst nur en Gleschntss,” etc Here the larger scale on which the 
picture is painted permits Liszt both a breadth and a delicacy of 
psychology which are umpossibl2 ın the one-movement overtures In 
the long first movement (taking twenty-five minutes in performance), 
we really do feel that Faust ıs beg analysed with something of the 
same care and the same insight asin Goethe’s poem The handling is 
a trifle loose here and there, owing to Liszt repeating his material from 
time to time in obedience to hterary rather than to musical necessities , 
but apart from this the Faust movement is one of the most convincing 
pieces of portraiture in music, and certainly the only Faust study that 
1s at all complete In the Margaret movement he incorporates very 
suggestively a reference here and there to the phrases of the Faust 
This section ıs surpassingly beautiful throughout , in face of this divine 
piece of music alone the present neglect of Liszt’s work in England 1s 
something inexplicable The Mephistopheles section 1s particularly 
ingenious It consists, for the most part, of a kind of burlesque upon 
the subjects of the Faust, which are here passed, as it were, through 
a continuous fire of rony and ndicule This 1s a far more effective 
way of depicting “the spimt of denial” than making him mouth a 
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farrago of pantomime bombast, in the manner of Boto The being 
who exists, for the purpose of the drama, only m antagonism to 
Faust, whose main activity consists only ın endeavouring to frustrate 
every good impulse of Faust’s soul, 1s really best dealt with, in music, 
not as a positive individuality, but as the embodiment of negation, a 
malicious parody of all that has gone to the making of Faust. The 
Mephistopheles 1s not only a piece of diabolically clever music, but the 
best picture we have of a character that ın the hands of the average 
musician becomes either stupid, or vulgar, or poth As we hsten to 
Liszt’s music, we feel that we really have a fresh intellectual light 
thrown for us on Goethe’s drama. 

The Mephistopheles of Berlioz’s Faust 1s teresting m another way. 
Berlioz, of course, played fast and loose in the most serene way with 
the drama as a whole, accepting, rejecting, or altering it just as it suited 
his musical scheme He blandly avows, for example, that he takes 
Faust, ın one scene, into Hungary, simply because he wants to insert 
in the score his arrangement of a celebrated Hungarian march! Moral 
criticism would be wasted on one so naked and unashamed as this— 
though perhaps after all ıt ıs only pedantry that would regard Berlioz’s 
alterations of Goethe’s drama as serious perversions of the main Faust 
legend So long as the central problems of the character are seen and 
stated, 1t matters very little through what incidents the composer 
chooses to reveal them to us And Berlioz really has a very strong 
grip upon the inner meaning of the legend His success, indeed, is 
somewhat surprising when we consider how he approached the work. 
He had been greatly impressed, in his youth, sy Gérard de Nerval’s 
translation of Goethe’s poem, but mstead of attempting a continuous 
setting of the work at this time (1829), he aimed only at, setting eight 
disconnected scenes These were (1) “The Easter Scene,” (2) “ The 
“ Peasants’ Dance ,” (3) “The Chorus of Sylphs ,” (4) “The Song of 
“the Rat,” (5) “ The Song of the Flea,” (6) “ The Ballad of the King 
“of Thule,” (7) “Maigaret’s Romance and the Soldiers’ Chorus ,” 
(8) “ Mephistopheles’ Serenade” Faust, therefore, had practically 
no part in this selection, and ıt was not till seventeen years later that 
Berhoz brought out his complete “ dramatic legend” It looks as if his 
early interest ın the work was more pictorial than philosophical, for the 
two songs of Margaret alone suggest the deeper currents of the drama 
Mephistopheles, however, seems to have captivated his imagination 
from the first, and, ın the wonic serenade to Margaret the character, 
as he conceived it, is already fully sketched Berlioz’s devil 1s, 
perhaps, the only operatic Mephistopheles that 1s drawn with anything 
like conviction. He never, even for a momen, suggests the inanely 
grotesque figure of the pantomymes Of malicious, saturnme devilry 
there 1s plenty in him, no one, excep: Liszt, could compete with Berlioz 
on this ground But there is more than this in the character In 
such scenes as that on the banks of the Elbe, where he lulls Faust to 
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sleep, there 1s a real suggestion of power, of dominion over ordinary 
things, that takes Mephistopheles out of the category of the merely 
theatrical and puts him m that of the philosophical 

Nor, in shee: character-drawing, can any other operatic Faust and 
Margaret compare with the figures of Berlioz, and when we consider 
the piecemeal manner in which the work was built up, it 1s astonishing 
how just, how sure, how incisive, this portraiture ıs Berhoz’s Faust 
1s, indeed, one of the few operatic works, outside Wagner's, m which 
music has achieved a real, psychological study of character Few 
things have approached so closely the real world of Goethe Nor can any 
other Margaret, except Liszt’s and perhaps Schumann’s, compare with 
that of Berlioz for pure pathos—the simple elements that wring the 
heart with compassion Altogether, though the opera of Berlioz deals 
only with the more primordial passions of the drama, and ends in a 
manner rather too suggestive of the Christmas cazd, ıt 1s more subtle, 
more profound, than almost any other work of the same order 

Only one setting surpasses 1t—that of Schumann, not because it 
achieves a finer individual portraiture than Berlioz’s work, but 
because, on the whole, it stirs us most deeply in precisely the way we 
are stirred by Goethe’s poem Schumann’s plan 1s peculiar and 
orginal Whereas most other composers who have employed the 
operatic or cantata form have drawn largely on Goethe’s First Part 
and almost ignored the Second, ıt ıs from the Second Part that two- 
thirds of Schumann’s work are taken Out of the First Part we have 
only the garden scene, Margaret before the image of the Mater 
Dolorosa, and the scene in the cathedral Faust, therefore, does not 
so far appear at all, except in the tiny garden scene, and the sole 
structural fault of the work is that something of the earlier Faust 
should have been shown to us before he appears, in the next section, 
as the refined and vigorous humanist of Goethe’s Second Part Setting 
this defect aside, however, the remainder of the work 1s the quintessence 
of Goethe’s drama We have first the return of Faust to mental health 
and energy, and his resolve to devote himself henceforth to the highest 
activities of human life Upon this scene there follows the visit of the 
four grey-haired women—Want, Guilt, Need, and Care—the blinding 
of Faust by the breath of Care, the last outburst of his passionate zeal 
for life and freedom, and his death The remainder of the work ıs 
devoted to a textual setting, line for hne, of the final scene of Goethe’s 
poem—the hermits, the choruses of angels, the three women, the 
penitent (formerly Margaret), the Mater Gloricsa, and the Chorus 
Mysticus . 

Schumann’s scheme is thus in the highest degree philosophical It 
austerely disregards the conventional elements that enter into the 
usual operatic Faust, and concentrates itself on the essential spimtual 
factors of the poem The result ıs a cumulative effect of philosophic 
mysticism Mephistopheles appears only for a moment in Faust’s 
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death-scene, so that there 1s no attempt at portraiture here In the 
case of Margaret, the characterisation is particularly clear and 
poignant, but the study of Faust ıs peculiar It impresses us not so 
much as the study of a character as of a principle, that 1s, one does 
not see him personified clearly, hke the Faust of Berlioz or that of 
Liszt, but one thinks of him as the embodiment of a philosophical 
idea. All through the Second Part, indeed, we feel this constant pre- 
occupation of the musician with the great human elements of the 
drama, while in the exquisite mysticism of the Third Part we seem to 
see these elements glow with a purer and rarer hight Schumann’s 1s 
the real German Faust, the Faust of Goethe Writingyn his eightieth 
year, the old poet pointed out one of the main reasons for the endunng 
interest of his work “The commendation which the work has 
“received, far and near, may perhaps be owing to this quality—that ıt 
“ permanently preserves the period of a development of a human soul, 
“which 1s tormented by all that afflicts mankind, shaken also by all 
“that disturbs it, repelled by al! that ıt finds repellent, and made happy 
“by all that which it desires The author ıs at present far removed 
“from such conditions the world, likewise, has to some extent other 
“struggles to undergo nevertheless, the state of men, in joy and 
“sorrow, remains very much the same, and the latest born will still 
“find cause to acquaint himself with what has been enjoyed and 
“suffered before him, in order to adapt himself to that which 
“awaits him” It ıs this grave note, this width of outlook 
upon man and the world, that we have m Schumanns work, and m 
Schumann’s alone of all settings of Faust His ıs really the spint of 
the Faust conceived by the great poet—a passionate reflection upon 
hfe, an uplifted, philosophical sense of tragedy, a mellow sympathy 
‘with and pity for the troubled heart of man 
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A RUSSIAN REPRESENTATIVE AT KABUL. 


HE question whether Russia shall be allowed to have a diplomatic 
representative at Kabul has after many years’ academic 
discussion been brought forward ın a defimte form by the Government 
of Russia, which has made representations on the subject formally to 
the Buitish Government and informally to the Amur of Afghanistan 
The question 1s one requiring the closest examination, and no inclina- 
tion in the direction of a compromise should be encouraged until all the 
facts and their probable consequences have been carefully considered 
It ıs above all things a matter in which the Government of India should 
be left unbiassed by any pressure from this side to decide what 1s proper 
and prudent, and a clea: manifestation that this ıs the opinion of the 
country must strengthen the hands of the Viceroy and his advisers 
The Government of Russia has put forward its claim as 2f it were 
the most natural thing ın the world, and with an air of confidence as :f 
no one could take exception to it The facts that Afghanistan 1s a 
neighbour of Russia’s, that there 1s a trade between the two States at 
different points which ıs likely to increase, and that the Amu’s Govern- 
ment has political obl:gations towards those responsible for peace on 
the other side of its borders aie all cited as arguments why the demand 
cannot be rejected It is pointed out that very similai conditions 
prevailed in the past at Constantinople and Teheran, and that the 
diplomatic representation, not only of England and Russia, but of the 
other Powers in those Mahomedan capitals has not been fraught with 
any grave danger or inconvenience to British interests How then, 
says the Russian Foreign Office, can you treat Kabul on a different 
footing from Teheran, and there ıs some reason for apprehending that 
this opinion has been echoed, ın of course a quite disinterested way, by 
other Foreign Offices besides that of St Petershurg The Government 
of India would be well advised in preparing in good time its case 
showing that the analogy does not apply, and expressing its firm 
resolution never to consent to the presence of a Russian representative 
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at Kabul in the existing condition of Ceniral Asian affairs, or, at the 
least, until a probationaiy period, to which I shall more precisely refer 
furthe: on, has expired 

Russians must not be surprised at being told that the suggestion to 
place a representative of the Czar at Kabul has a bad sound in India 
The presence of such an officer there in the past has always been the 
precursor of trouble and war Vicxovitch, who msled Dost Mahomed, 
was the direct cause of the first Afghan war s.xty-five years ago, 
Stohetoff, who played upon the vanity of Shere Ah, ın 1878, was the 
provocative agent of the second Neither stayed long, and they had 
not the opportunities of working mischief that would fall to a permanent 
resident, but they both led the Afghan ruler of the time to quarrel with 
the Government of India We cannot forget what has happened or 
disregard the lessons of our experience, because the Russian Govern- 
ment assures us that 1t will depute a very inoffensive gentleman of the 
commercial branch of the Foreign Department who will only concern 
himself with bales of cotton and boxes of tea The presence of a 
Russian officer at Kabul has always entailed the alienation of the 
Afghan ruler, no matter how friendly he might have been before, and 
the secret correspondence found by Loid Roberts in the Bala Hissar, 
in 1879, or Stolietoff’s conversat:ons with Shere Ah, as reported by 
Yavorsky, reveal the reason with sufficient clearness With or without 
the mstructions of his superiors a Russian officer in the Afghan capital 
will always disparage British power to exalt that of his Emperor, and 
will imagine that his highest achievement must be to set Enghsh and 
Afghans by the ears This is perhaps but natural It is therefore 
mevitable, and no one can plead ignorance as to what will follow from 
the presence of a Russian representative at Kabul 

If we were to stop at this stage of the argument it 1s almost umpossible 
to see how any other reply than an inflexible negative could be given 
to the Russian proposition Firmness should be given to this decision 
by the recollection of the admissions and pledges frequently volunteered 
and entered upon by the Russian Government on the subject of 
Afghanistan We were assured not merely that ıt was “ outside Russia’s 
“sphere,” but that Russia had “no interests there” It ıs only eight 
years ago that those assurances were repeated cn the final delimitation 
of the Afghan frontier on the Pamirs Wheat has happened since to 
create Russian interests ın Afghanistan?’ Ail we are told is that the 
continuation of the railway in the Kushk Valley to Herat represents a 
commercial necessity, and that the Russians would like to develop trade 
by the late Amur’s direct road between Herat and Kabul For a people 
who have no interests in Afghanistan ıt must be allowed that they 
have a very shrewd ideaof the best way to cieatethem As we have no 
similar plans ready for promoting commerce and tapping latent 
resources in Afghanistan, it is difficult to restrain a feeling of pique at 
the readiness of the Russians to take up promising enterprises in a 
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country from which our policy has as carefully excluded our own 
countrymen as 1t has them 
The abnegation of our rights provides, hcwever, the strongest 
argument against comphance with Russia’s demand The Russian 
Government ıs asking for something that by its own admissions 
it has no night to expect, but it is also asking something that we 
have never demanded for ourselves Russia wants a resident 
Russian officer at Kabul, where there has not been an English resident, 
and where there have been good reasons for deprecating the 
presence of an Englishman The native agent kept at Kabul 
has been an officer of the Indian Army, carefully selected as 
the member of some well-known Afghan family H Russia wishes 
to be put on an equality with us, she should have suggested the residence 
‘ of a Bokharan or other native of her Central Asian possessions, but 
/there are the clearest facts as well as the strongest arguments to 
i show that Russia has no pretence to claim a position of equality with 
us in Afghanistan, and that during every stage of her advance thiough 
Central Asia we have warned hez repeatedly that Afghanistan is a 
British reserve into which she shall not come We have spent millions 
of money and saciificed thousands of lives for that contention Are 
they all to be wasted and thrown away because Russia thinks she can 
be allowed to treat Afghanistan under our nose just as she ıs 
treating Manchuria far away? To suppose this for a moment is to 
assume that there ıs no such thing as Entish policy, and that we are 
ready to eat our words at the first peremptory summons 
Russia ıs endeavouring to obtain general acceptance for her view 
that Afghanistan is an independent, self-governing State with which 
she has as much right to have diplomatic relations as any other, and of 
course other Powers, free from all such obligations as those which sit 
so lightly on the conscience of Russia, give their Platonic suppoit to 
a theory fiom which they have nothing to lose, and may in the future 
have something to gam But it ıs necessary to meet this plausible 
statement with an emphatic denial of its truth m the first place, and 
with an assertion ın the second place that Russia herself well knows that 
it 1s baseless and false Afghanistan ıs not “an mdependent, self- 
“governing State” so far as her external relations are concerned 
In that department she is as much a deperdency of India as any of the 
feudatory States For twenty years she has been paid generous sums— 
not less now in the total than thiee millions sterling—that this should 
be so, and the Durand Treaty of 1893 gave formal sanction to an 
arrangement that 1eally began with Lord Lawrerce There 1s reason 
to think that the present Amir Habibullah has shown his correct 
appreciation of his position and duties by handing over to the Indian 
Government certain written commu:ncations that had recently reached 
him from the Russian authorities, to whom he had replied that the 
matter in question must be decided by this country This furmshes the 
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clearest evidence of the accuracy of our view that in the international 
sense of the term Afghanistan 1s not a sovereign State free to receive 
and depute diplomatic officeis and agents 

There can also be no doubt that Russia has been well aware of this 
fact all along She knows that we went to war with two Afghan rulers 
after the visits of Vickovitch and Stolietoff , the whole history of ou 
diplomacy since the conquest of the Khanates commenced hes bare to 
show that we reserved the exclusive control of Afghamistan, and as 
final proof of Russia’s knowledge of our policy, ıt 1s obvious that 
Russia would never have waited all these years before putting forward 
what 1s now represented to be a natural and legitimate nght if she had 
not known that. ıt was in clear conflict with the views and expectations 
of the Bntish Government as well as with her own promises Why- 
did she not make the demand when her former guest Abdurrahmar: 
became Amur, or at the time of the frontier delimitation, or after the 
Durand Treaty? She did not make the proposal on any of those 
occasions because her plans were not sufficiently advanced, and because 
she knew well that she would experience a rebuff. In some mysterious 
manner she seems to have convinced herself that on the present 
occasion she is not going to meet with a rebuff If this ıs so, the 
Emperor Nicholas will not be the first of his name to be disillusioned 

There are many other objections to the proposal besides its being an 
infraction of the Anglo-Russian understanding about Afghamstan The - 
Russians seem to entertan no doubt about its being perfectly safe for 
a European officer to take up his residence at Kabul, but we have no 
information to support this opimion The authority of the Amur ıs no 
doubt well established, but the possibility of disturbances from dynastic 
or popular causes cannot be dismissed from future calculations There 
are quite a sufficient number of fanatics left in Kabul to make a 
Christian’s life unsafe at all times, and not worth an hour’s purchase in 
a time of trouble Representations to this effect were often made 
by the late Amir as a reason why an English officer should not 
reside at his capital If the argument applies to us ıt must apply 
equally to Russia The consequences of the murder of a Russian 
envoy in the same manner as befell the unfortunate Cavagnan would 
be destructive of any agreement between the Governments of England 
and Russia, for India could not and would not remain tranquil when an 
avenging Russian amy arrived in the Afghan capital The gravest 
objection to compliance with Russia’s request 1s that the presence of a 
Russian officer at Kabul would be attended with constant peril to 
himself, and that any accident to him would entail complications, trouble 
and war, which would far exceed any advantage that could be claimed 
for the arrangement fyom the most favourable point of view 

It should be sufficient answer on this ground to say that an English. 
officer has not been deputed to Kabul for the reason that the Amırs 
have consistently represented that they cannot provide for his safety 
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“at all times and under every circumstance” What ıs not possible for 
an English officer cannot be any more possible for a Russian If the 
present Amur, however, has changed his opimon and thinks that he 
can now guarantee the personal securitv of Europeans in his capital, 
then considering the momentous issues at stake and the grave 
consequences that must attend failure, we have the nght to insist that 
the matter must pass through an experimental stage for a short period 
of years during which the Indian Government alone shall depute an 
English officer to Kabul with the view of ascertaining if it has become 
a safe place of residence for Europeans There have for some time 
past been mysterious rumours that rlabibullah is not averse to the 
presence of foreign diplomatists in his capital on the ground that it would ` 
give him the nght to depute Afghan repiesentatives ın return, and thus 
raise him to the rank of an independent sovereign It 1s impossible to 
state precisely whether this ıs his own genuine opimion or whether it 
has been manufactured for him, but something of the same kind was 
said of Abdurrahman in the last years of his reign, and there is no 
question but that he was very keen on the subject of having a resident 
Mimster in London The Russian proposal, embarrassing ın itself, may 
be rendered still more embairassmg by the fact that ıt meets with 
approval at Kabul, or at least that the Amur 1s not indisposed to let a 
trial take place It1s for this reason most essential to insist that if any 
experiment 1s to be attempted, ıt shall in the first place be confined to a 
British resident representative Our prior rights give us at least this 
claim 

There aie two impoitant considerations that call for clear definition 
What would be the likely consequences of the presence of a Russian 
officer ın permanent residence at Kabul? Secondly, what ıs Russia’s 
real motive in putting forward a suggestion which ıt ıs almost incredible 
that she can seriously think will be complied with? 

Let us assume for the moment that all difficulties have been over- 
come, and that a Russian representative has taken up his iesidence at 
Kabul Of course, when that is done, France and Germany will claim 
their nght to do hkewise, and the Afghan capital will become the scene 
of intrigues similar to those going on at Pekin and Teheran What 
will be the position of the Government of India when confronted by a 
situation so novel and unprecedented in the experience of any rulers of 
that country? What would be the effect on the princes and people of 
India? How would the Amur himself be affected by a new arrange- 
ment, the first and most immediate consequence of which would be the 
cessation of his subsidy of 18 lakhs? ‘hat sum ıs paid hım under 
the existmg special arrangement which leaves our influence in 
the direction of his external relations supreme and beyond 
question, but if the circumstances are modified so too would 
be the recompense The discontinuance of the subsidy would 
mean the alienation of the Amu, and consequently the Russian 
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envoy would soon find the ground npe for disturbing intngue, 
but none the less the payment of the ‘subsidy would have to be dis- 
continued ın deference to Indian opinion protesting against a waste of 
Indian money While Kabul would thus become the“focus of hostile 
intngue, the alarm of the people of India at what would certainly be 
regarded as an alliance between Russia and Afghanistan would be 
excessive and uncontrollable It would not be diminished by the 
evident inability of our Government to provide a remedy, or by its 
natural reluctance to find a solution in an appeal toarms The presence 
of a Russian officer peacefully and securely installed at Kabul can only 
signify in Indian opimon a rude defeat for the British Government 
The objections to the proposal are so obvious that even the Russian 
Government must be aware of them, and this raises a suspicion that ıt 
has brought up the subject of a Minister at Kabul with the view of 
obtaining some compensation elsewhere for the withdrawal of its 
demand at the nght moment The probability is that the Russian 
authorities have their eyes on Persia rather than on Kabul They ar 
profoundly alarmed by the German railway ın course of construction to 
Bagdad The revived expressions of interest in the contmued 
-andependence and integrity of the Shah’s kingdom by many Enghsh- 
men, in spite of the admussions of recent Enghsh travellers lke Lord 
Ronaldshay and the Tımes Durbar correspondent, when on his way to 
India, that Russian influence 1s paramount in Khorassen, have also a 


disconcerting effect on those Russian Ministers who have long regaided " 


Persia as the upe pear that must one day fall without an effort into 
their lap This conviction has been seriously shaken of late by the 
dread of an Anglo-German alliance to keep Russia out of the Persian 
‘Gulf Russia's policy has always been marked by much dehberation, 
but the German intrusion into Western Asia has compelled a hastening 
of the process of absorption The first and the easiest move in the 
game is to embarrass England with the view of either giving her occupa- 
tion or of inducing her to conclude a bargain which will leave Russia a 
~ free: hand in Persia Hence this suggestion that Russia should be 
allowed to depute an officer to the Afghan capital, while the real object 
aimed at 1s to bring about a capitulation on the part of this country with 
regard to Persia. In making this move Russia has shown her usual 
astuteness, for her proposition about diplomatic representatives at 
the Court of the Amur is one that has been approved of at Berlin, while 
it 1s really fear of German enterprise in Asiatic Turkey and its expansion 
to the Persian Gulf that has driven Russia to take any action at all 
Russia's latest proposal js an indication that she is ready to re-open 
the Central Asian question ın its widest aspect, and there are indications 
that she ıs preparing for action in Kashgana The Chinese have 
wilfully neglected to consolidate their position m Turkistan, and at any 
moment. Russia‘can with httle trouble put an end to their authority 
‘Russia’s motive in taking this step, which well-informed persons 
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say may occur at any time, 1s not that she covets this territory, but that 
she will, by 1ts occupation, be able to increase the pressure she can bring 
to bear on the British Government through her proximity to India 
The full significance of the demand about a Russian representative at 
Kabul is only to be appreciated if ıt 1s regarded not as a spasmodic 
and separate step, but as a well calculated move ın a game that 
extends its range of action from Bagdad to Tibet In opposing firmly 
what is impossible in Russia’s proposals on account of the perils they 
must entail to India and also to any Anglo-Russian understanding for 
the maintenance of peace, the chance of arriving at some mutually 
satisfactory arrangement should not be ieyected If this is to be done 
wé must make up our mind that we cannot have everything our own 
way, and we must be prepared to forego pretensions of a secondary 
valve for the sake of preserving those of the highest importance 
Among matters upon which no compromise 1s possible, the presence 
of a Russian representative in Kabul must be placed first It would 
be fatal to the reputation of the Brinsh Government in India, injurious 
to the chances of continued tranquility in Afghanistan, and destructive 
of any hope of maintaining peace between the two Empires What- 
ever else we do, wherever else we give way, no weakness should be 
possible in this matter But if the pretension of the Russian Govern- 
ment to claim an equal position with ourselves in Afghanistan 1s to be 
finally repelled, the question canrot be left where ıt 1s A mere 
negative will not suffice to bury for once and all Russia’s proposal to 
station a representative at Kabul To-day Russia may fail to give a 
form to her proposal that would be practicable 12 the opinion of the 
Foreign Office, but she will return to the subject at frequent intervals, 
and if she cannot obtain her object in a direct manner she will seek ıt 
by indirect means If she cannot have a representative openly, she 
will have one furtively , if the officer may not reside there permanently, 
the most will be made of frequent visits The mischief would still be 
very great, and the possibility of a rupture with Afghanistan would be 
perpetual 
The only effectual and permanent remedy oë the trouble ıs to 
strengthen our own position with regard to Afghanistan, and to make 
our formal 1elations with its ruler harmonise better with the extent of 
the assistance we render hım, and of the responsibilities we have con- 
tracted on his behalf If the Russian proposal is turned to proper 
account it provides us with an excellent means of attaining this object 
The Amr tacitly admits that the old excuse of his family that they 
were unable to guarantee the personal safety of Europeans in the 
capital no longer possesses the same force The objection to the 
presence of an English officer at Kabul can, therefore, no longer be 
pleaded on the score of its dangers ‘The nght conferred 
by the Treaty of Gandamak has never been cancelled or with- 
drawn It has only been waived or held m suspense out of 
VOL LXXXIII 46 
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deference to the wishes of the Amir If the question has, now 
been raised again in a practical form, the action of the Amur has 
had more to do with it than any mitiative on our side Nor ıs there 
any desire even now to force on the Amur the acceptance of a British 
resident All that we are called upon to do ıs to pomt out that the 
Amur’s own interests would be served by his presence, and that in any 
case the experiment of opening the Afghan capital to the world’s 
diplomacy must have a good long trial in the exclusive favour of the 
Indian Government before the privilege can be made common. 

If the Amur, notwithstanding these arguments, does not wish for the 
constant or frequent presence of an English officer at his court, the 
question must be again shelved until necessity makes a decision 1mpera- 
tive Still an effort should be made to impress upon the Amur the 
desirability of improving the present working arrangement between 
him and ourselves This ıs quite one-sided We pay a large sum 
annually, and we get nothing definite ın return We know nothing 
certain about the position of the Afghan authorities in the bordering ` 
districts, and especially at Herat. We are responsible for the defence 
of Afghanistan, and our positive knowledge of the Turkistan border is `’ 
only where it was fifteen years ago, when it had no serious defences at 
all The late Amır Abdurrahman represented that he had done 
wonders, and that the line of the Oxus now bristles with forts and 
batteries We ought to know whether this is truth or romance, and we 
can only know it by obtainmmg permission for our officers to i1:spect 
and report upon the position of the defences of the province of. which 
Mazar-i-Shenf 1s the administrative centre It ıs mconceivable th 
the system of defence can be so perfect that the Afghans themselves 
would not derive some benefit from the advice of English engineer and 
artillery officers Whatever the situation, the Government of India 1s 
entitled to know what ıt 1s, and not merely what it ıs fancied to be 
If the Amur demurs to the constant presence of English officers at 
Herat, Andko1 and Mazar-1-Sherif, he may be persuaded to allow at 
least a tour of inspection by a friendly commission 

There 1s yet another matter on which the Amur should be. exhorted 
to give promptly a favourable decision, and that 1s the establishment 
of telegraphic communication between India and Kabul in the first 
place, and Herat later on His objection to the extension of the 
railway to Kandahar is not likely to be overcome yet awhile, but he 
can have no similar antipathy to the telegraph which carries news, not 
men If he still objects to the placing of the wires then there should 
be a useful opening for Mr Marcomr’s wireless system The revival of 
Russia’s activity in Central Asia makes the early receipt of trustworthy 
intelligence from the Afghan borders more than ever necessary 
Russia enjoys ın thi$ respect a great advantage over us, as she ‘has 
telegraphic communications with the Kushk post only 70 miles from 
Herat, and also with Kerkhi and, Kilif on the Oxus No time should 
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be lost ın bringing home to the Amur the great need there is in his 
own interests of establishing telegraphic communications of one kind 
or another through his State 

The Russian demand for a diplomatic representative at Kabul is 
mtended to embarrass us, and to commence the next phase of the 
Central Asian question with a Russian success of a remarkable 
character The perils that lurk in the proposition are of too sinister a 
nature to leave much doubt as to the reply ıt will receive from the 
British Government But one rebuff will not turn the Russians from 
their purpose They will go on raising the subject ın one form or 
another until it is either settled in ther favour or compromised by a 
wished-for concession elsewhere Unless our statesmanship is equal 
to the effort of making a great attempt at the present time to provide 
against future contingencies by strengthening our own position with 
regard to Afghanistan, Russian persistency will carry the day, and the 
Afghan ruler, already half-willing to try the experiment, will be brought 
round entirely to the Russian view by the belief that we have no policy 
beyond the vain and useless one of verbal protest The question raised 
by Russia calls for a frank and firm declaration in London that the 
proposal ıs impracticable from every point of view This, however, will 
be insufficient unless it 1s coupled with representations to the Amur 
himself that the exigencies of the time require some practical improve- 
ments in the arrangement between us They are very simple and need 
not alarm the tenderest susceptibilities As he has brought himself to 
contemplate the possibility of European missions in the streets of 
Kabul, the suggestion that English officers ought to visit the forts ın his 
northern province should not seem a menace to his dynasty Nor will 
the rapid transmission of news by the agency of the telegraph raise up 
perils On the contrary, it will help to bamish them, and. indirectly to 
promote the means of overcoming them The Amur, even if he does 
not immediately comply with these suggestions, cannot take offence at 
them. Whether he remains indifferent or not, a move ın this direction 
is inevitable before long The Afghan question has reached a point in 
its evolution when some change in the direction of more intimate 
relations ın commerce and policy with India is much to be desired, and 
indeed no longer to be avoided 
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occasion, by fnend and by foe, especially by those dear friends 
who claim to be the most wide-awake Other countries are 
making vast progress in all branches of activity, but England 1s in a 
state of senile sluggishness Young America has won all our trade 
by its infinite superiority and has driven our merchants from the 
markets of the world Consular reports are prodigal to nauseousness 
with instances of dying markets caused by the rock-mbbed con- 
servatism and the overweening superciliousness of our manufacturers 
Our Press preaches innumerable sermons upon the apathy of our 
merchants, upon their unresponsiveness to new needs and upon their 
hide-bound adhesion to the methods of the past which 1s surely causing 
them to be left far in the rear ın the commercial competition of to-day 
The cry of “Wake up, John Bull, bestir yourself,” 1s dinned into our 
ears, not only by our Consuls and our Press, but by others in unex- 
pected quarters Turn where we will, we are faced with evidences 
that England’s economic decay is as complete as it ıs lamentable 
A declaration that England’s position affords no cause for a 
threnody, and that statements to the contrary are the results of 
mistaken zeal, crass ignorance, and unscrupulous rivalry, would not be 
taken seriously Nevertheless some more than superficial observers 
lately seem to have conceived a notion that these lugubnious state- 
ments may be somewhat exaggerated Upon consideration ıt seems 
decidedly absurd to brand all our merchants and manufacturers as 
being dolts and idiots, blind to their best interests, deaf to the 
adjurations of their welljwishers, and insensible to the promptings 
of professional pride Clear-seeing observers know how well the 
effusions of ignorance and constantly repeated misstatements combine 
to give a semblance of reality to the grossest fiction Besides the old- 
fashioned croakers there are known to be ingemious foreign adver- 
tisers whose only chance of success m trade hes im utilising those 
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business methods which were brought to a high state of perfection by 
a famous Transatlantic showman. Brag, utterly unprincipled state- 
_ments, and an entire absence of fair play are often highly successful, 
but are sometimes too obvious The vituperation of all our com- 
mercial methods by crafty competitors, and by the frends of the 
commerce of every nation but their own, has gone so far that signs 
of a reaction are not wanting What is the extent of our degradation 
as a commercial nation? How far has the rot of our commerce pro- 
ceeded? These are grave questions that many pat It is my object 
to throw some little hght upon England’s actual position amongst the 
nations by representing the material facts cf the growth of each of the 
four great trading nations’ foreign trade m as lucid a manner as 1s 
consonant with an accurate and synopt.cal treatment of the vast 
interests involved 
Few subjects possess a greater mtrinsic interest than that of inter- 
national trade, and in the case of England it 1s 2 subject of life and 
death Trade is her life-blood, and anything which affects or in any 
way influences the growth of trade of the nations—however small the 
change may be—exerts a significant influence tpon her well-being 
The growth of trade ıs so intimately bound up with the national 
existence that its proper consideration 1s of the greatest importance 
Many comparisons, particularly those dealing with international 
trade, are rendered practically useless owing to bemg hmıted to a few 
particular branches of the subject the danger of such comparisons 
1s that the broad essential facts, which a concise review of the whole 
subject would reveal, are liable to be overlooked by too close attention 
to details To the would-be statist, especially, the subject of inter- 
national trade presents a most fascmating topic apon which to base 
his elaborate assertions and conjectures, usually pessimistic a very 
ordinary method of forming these wonderfully and fearfully-made 
speculations 1s to take those branches of trade which show a shrinkage, 
and to compare them with the corresponding branzhes of some foreign 
country which show an enlargement—thus in fact to look at one side 
of the shield only These pseudo-presentments of the commercial 
situation are often elegant examples of profound reasoning combined 
with acute perception, but the excellence of the sequential inferences 
1s vitiated by the premises being radically wrong 
Those who have paid any attention to the great facts of ternational 
trade are well aware of the co-zelation and interdependence of appar- 
ently utterly mcongruous influences It ıs therefore obvious that in a 
thorough compar.son of the great trading céuntries everything bearing 
upon the subject should be admitted to consideration, even when :ts 
apparent irrelevancy and triviality do not seem ,to warrant its admus- 
sion into a serious review of the subject I hope this epitome will do 
something to clear away the ditficulties which surround the subject, by 
exhibiting the actual progress of trade. 
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The first comparison naturally 1s that of the total foreign trade of 
the great nations In the case of nations which are not living upon 
their capital, this comparison of the total trade yields the best evidence 
of relative commercial progression The first diagram, given on the 
following page, explains itself It illustiates the progress of the 
commerce of each nation during the quarter of a century ending with 
1900 The year 1901 appears also, but all the figures are not official, 
as the official figures for the total general trade are not available yet in 
some cases , notwithstanding, it is unlikely that they will be materially 
different from those shown : 

The diagram represents the values of the total “general” trade 
of the nations during the period of twenty-five years commencing 
with the year 1876 and ending with the year 1900 In the case of 
Germany, however, the values for the years 1876-9 are those of the 
total “ special” trade, owing to the fact that prior to the year 1880 the 
statistics of German imports and exports were :nadequately organised 
It must be mentioned that the figures for the United States are given 
for the respective fiscal years ending on the 30th of June thus the 
year 1901 ıs actually the fiscal year beginning Ist July, 1900, and 
ending 30th June, 1901 

Referring to the diagram, 1t will be seen that the periods of increasing 
and decreasing foreign trade show an approximate corncidence ın the 
case of the great trading nations The years 1883 and 1890 were 
very good ones, as far as the value of the general trade is concerned, 
while the years 1885 and 1894 were bad ones, the values for the 
last year have obtained a height hitherto unexampled The facts 
conveyed by the diagram will be better comprehended after the 
imports and exports have been dealt with severally However ıt will 
be seen at once that the United Kingdom holds its predommant com- 
mercial position and, wonderful to relate, by no means cuts the sorry 
figure which some of its reckless critics would have us believe From 
1880 to 1890 Germany was England’s most dangerous rival, but the 
year 1891 saw a prodigious decrease of no less than £123,115,000 in 
the total general trade of that country Since 1894 the value of the 
total general trade of Germany, in common with that of the other 
nations, has increased continuously, and Germany still 1s second to 
England It will not fail to be noticed that ın 1892 the value of the 
foreign trade of the United States of Amenca exceeded that of 
Germany by some ten millon pounds In the following year America 
dropped to the fourth place among the trading nations, but in 1900 
it displaced France after £ close race of many years France held the 
second position in the period 1876-1870, and also in 1891-1892. Eng- 
land’s premer positien has never been menaced seriously It is not 
necessary for me to deal further with this subject, as the diagram pre- 
sents the matter so clearly- the whole space occupied by this paper 
would be required to enter into a thorough explanation, and then 
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would scarcely render the facts more obvious or more easy of 
assimilation 

The relative value of the trade returns of the various countries, 
and the amount of reliance to be placed on the figures representing 
the value of the imports and exports, are imperfectly understood by 
the average individual the trust placed m them 1s often closely akin 
to fetish worship Unfortunately these figures are by no means per- 
fectly comparable each country has its own method of obtaining and 
estimating the values, and very great differenzes occur In England 
the Custom House authorities take the figures from declarations filled 
im by interested parties The value of the imports ıs increased— 
perhaps 15 or even 20 per cent —by the figures including, in addition 
to the value of the merchandise, the freight, insurance, and other 
incidental charges up to landing on the quay On the other hand 
the United States authorities value the goods at the place of 
departure and not at the place of arrival In Germany prices are 
reckoned from the average values fixed annually by a commission of 
experts, Customs duties, cost of transport, msurance, warehousing, 
etc, are not included in the price of imports The French officials 
fix annually upon certain values from which provisional results are 
obtained, the definite statistics bemg obtamed from an annual retro- 
spective revision In short each country has its own system of valua- 
tion There are numerous difficulties in the wey of strict comparison , 
for mstance in 1897 a great change was made 1m the system previously 
pursued in drawing up German statistical returns of trade This 
alteration caused an additional value of about four milion pounds to 
be added arbitrarily to German exports, and ons of about three million 
pounds to be added similarly to German imports in the 1897 special 
trade, which increases were not in any sense an expansion of com- 
merce In the case of England the value of new ships had no appear- 
ance in the returns prior to 1899 

Having reviewed the total general trade of the trading countries 
during the twenty-five years, 1t becomes necessary to deal with its 
great divisions—the goods coming into the countries, and the goods 
going out First comes the consideration of the imports, in this 
comparison, and also in the comparison of the exports, the “ special ” 
trade only is taken ito consideration “Special” imports are those 
articles of merchandise brought into a country for home consumption 
only In the case of the United Kingdom I have put down the net 
imports—the imports after deducting the re-exports The values of 
the merchandise imported by each of the fouz countries during this 
generation are vividly delineated ın the form of a diagram 

The following graphic representation may be compared instructively 
with its preceding diagram The most striking fact is the immense 
superiority of the import trade of the United Emgdom, the value of 
these imports shows an unparalleled advance, and this increasing 
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value progresses at a great rate The values of the imports of Ger- 
many, France, and the United States exhibit striking vicissitudes , 
this ıs especially noticeable ın the lustrum 1876-80 The movement 
of the United States imports 1s particularly erratic during the long 
period shown : 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROGRESS OF SPECIAL IMPORT TRADE, 1876—1900 


It will be understood, of course, that throughout this paper the 
subject treated is the value, and not the bulk, of trade thus in some 
years the actual bulk of trade may show a shrinkage while the value 
of the merchandise shows an expansion It 1s scarcely necessary to 
remark that the tendency of modern times ıs for the bulk of trade to 
increase at a much greater rate than the value This, of course, is 
mainly owing to the fall in prices caused by cheaper methods of 
production As 1s well known, this lowering of prices, by the action 
of increased production, 1s a characteristic economic fact ın accordance 
with which the bulk of trade ın every countsy has been greatly enlarged 
ın comparison with the value 

The values of the exports for the last twenty-five years are graphic- 
ally depicted in the diagram on the next page As already explained, it 
1s the special trade which is dealt with The “special” exports consist 
of articles of merchandise which are of home production, that is to 
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say, of which the country of origin is the country sending the 
goods out -— 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROGRESS OF SPECIAL EXPORT TRADE, 1876—1900, 


Here the position of the United Kingdom differs from that shown 
in the preceding diagrams, inasmuch as it has been displaced from the 
lead in the latter years The United States has made rapid strides 
and from a position of mtimate rivalry with France and Germany has 
entered into keen competition with the United Kingdom From the 
lowest position in 1876, it attained the highest in 1898, and fell to the 
second in the following year Germany has made good progress, but 
France, from the second position m 1876, has been left in the rear 
It will be noticed that the values of the goods exported from the 
United States exhibit a most erratically fluctuating series, the amounts 
rapidly alternating This is not the case with the special export trade 
of France In 1901 the American exports surpassed all former records, 
although the British Commercial Agent at Chicago 1eports “ When, 
“however, the figures are analysed they are not so satisfactory from 
“the American manufacturers’ pomt of view as at first sight they 
“appear to be” 

_ The reason why the United Kmgdom does not appear to greater 

advantage here 1s the fact that for a large portion of the imports no 
commercial equivalent 1s given. owing to England’s unique position 
as the world’s commission agent and carrer The value of England’s 
“mvisible” exports ıs enormous, and the apparent excess of imports 
over exports ıs accounted for by the pecul:ar position of commercial 
England, and is due to the profitable nature of its business England 
1s the world’s carrier and banker, and has an enormous amount of capital 
invested abroad Its shipping, banking, commussions, investments, etc, 


t 
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yield immense profits which have to be paid in goods ıt 1s this which 
brings about the preponderance of the imports of merchandise Our 


mercantile marme has developed prodigiously during recent years, and ` 


there has been a corresponding increase in the magnitude of our 
carrying trade In addition to shipping flying the flag, English 
merchants are owners of a huge amount of shipping under foreign 
flags All this means an addition to English trade, an addition which 
1s of the nature of an export but which does not figure in the returns 
German shipping stands second in the world as regards actual tonnage, 
but it ıs far in the rear of England 

Perhaps ıt will be as well to mention that an export trade of a high 
aggregate value is by no means synonymous with a very prosperous 
condition of national industry Stagnation in the home market and 
profitless activity in the foreign markets often go together Over- 
production 1s often the cause of an increased export trade, as in the 
case of Germany durmg the last recorded year the German merchants 
had such a glut of native merchandise that they were compelled to 
export it at ruinous prices It 1s necessary, therefore, to take into con- 
sideration a large number of ancillary circumstances There is little 
doubt that England’s export trade ıs not only a big one, but a 
profitable one also England’s position greatly differs from that of 
America, an indebted country, with heavy debts to clear off, an opera- 
tion which will occupy a long period This brings the important matter 
of capital into the reckoning England’sCassandras have omitted to take 
into account that acquired capital and skull are not hghtly swept away, 
and that England’s competitors cannot create them by the wave of a 
wand Foreign nations can borrow, however, and may pay the interest 
by increased exports 

As stated previously, the comparison of merely a few particular 
branches of trade, as a criterion of the growth of commerce and 
industry, 1s not only useless but is positively misleading Some have 
gone so far as to assert that seeing that the output of British 1ron-ore has 
decreased since 1882, and the output by the other chief trading nations 
has greatly increased, therefore the trade and industry of the United 
Kingdom are in a state of senile decay Such statements are absurd, 
of course, but are of the kind which are of great value to the calumnia- 
tors of England’s commerce I wish to emphasise the utter unprofit- 
ableness of partial comparisons and the rank absurdity of comparisons 
which deal with only isolated and abnormal growths of trade It 1s 
absolutely essential, ın order to avoid false conclusions, that the subject 
should be dealt with as a whole and not as a collection of disconnected 
parts which may be adverse in detail. Although these comparisons 
of isolated branches of production and commeftce are by themselves 
practically useless, yet the consideration of the chief divisions of the 
great nations’ commerce is fraught with considerable utility It will 
be advantageous, therefore, to discuss now the three sections, in order 
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to get a further insight into the chief groups under which the trade of 
the various nations shows a collective increase or decrease It would 
occupy considerably more space than can be spared to give the results 
from 1876, therefore I have given the figures for the years 1894 to 
1900 inclusive While I have endeavoured to group the same classes 
of trade under the same general headings, yet these classes frequently 
overlap, and ıt would not be practicable to give them ın detail The 
division of merchandise into manufactured articles and raw and semi- 
manufactured materials 1s difficult, owing to the fact that so-called 
manufactures, even of an advanced kind, are often the 1aw materials 
of other industries Under the heading of manufactured goods the 
United States includes merchandise which would not be classed so in 
England an example ıs that of refined mineral oils, which account 
for a large sum in the category of manufactured articles For the 
purposes of this comparison the figures given in the table below are 
approximately correct The leading classes of goods contained in each 
division are specified — 





IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Per cent of Total Value {Per cent of Total Value 
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& | & | 58 
ARTICLES OF Foop AND LivE { 1894 531140; 216} 723 
ANIMALS — 1895 5'2 | 12'5 | 17 5 | 697 
(Includes Horses, etc Bread- } 1896 §3|128]192| 660 
and Food -stuffs generally, ( 1897 57|142| 200} 662 
Fruits, Spices, Seeds, Bever- } 1898 5413134] 189] 705 
ages, Salt, Ice, and sometimes | 1899 52) 114/163] 624 
Tallow, Tobacco, etc) 1900 50|112]187]|622 
Average 53|128|189|670 
Raw AND SEMI-MANUFACTURED ç 1894 92|226j245| 66 
MATERIALS — 1895 81|218|259] 71 
(Includes Textile Materials } 1896 74/219) 246) 75 
generally, Hides, Petroleum, / 1897 86|224]262| 69 
Minerals, Timber, Waste, etc , \ 1898 228/265) 55 
and sometimes Tobacco, Fish, f 1899 241/293) 72 
Oils, etc) 1900 241}264) 75 
Average . 228|262| 69 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES — 1894 63°41 539] 201 
(Includes Manufactures of | 1895 657° 566/232 
all kinds, Chemical Products, | 1896 653 562) 265 
Papers, Books, Pictures, and { 1897 634 538] 269 
sometimes Metals, Drugs, | 1898 638 546) 240 
Luxuries , etc.) 1899 6451544) 304 
1g00 647 .549| 303 
Average 64 4 | 549 261 











TABLE SHOWING VALUE PER CENT OF THE THREE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 
OF Imports AND EXPORTS (SPECIAL). 
The above table gives the salent divisions of the imports and 
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expoits of merchandise during seven consecutive recent years The 
whole of the trade shown 1s special with the exception of the British 
and Irish exports, which are general The table is arranged in such 
a manner that ıt exhibits concisely the alterations of trade during the 
septenary , for purposes of comparison the mean trade of each country 
1s given under each of the three divisions This classification 1s worthy 
of more than passing attention, and will repay careful examination, as 
it yields many interesting results 

It will be noticed that nearly one-half of the total imports into the 
United Kingdom consists of articles of food, while only about one- 
sixth consists of manufactured articles The Umited States and 
the German series of imports of manufactured articles show the 
greatest relative percentage value, the French and the English series 
theleast France mmports raw, etc, materials to the value of more than 
58 per cent of the total goods 

Turning to the exports, results no less noteworthy are found 
Here it will be seen that the enormous proportion of 806 per cent 
of the value of the special exports from the United Kingdom consists of 
manufactured articles, this proportion ıs unapproached by any other 
of the nations Articles of food, etc, and raw, etc, materials are 
together only responsible for a proportion of 194 per cent of the total 
value of exports The vast increase in the value of coal exported from 
England has had an appreciable influence in augmenting the percent- 
ages of exports of raw materials, the value of this item in 1896 
was 415,156,000, ın 1900 ıt was 438,620,000 There ıs an incessant 
change ın the character of our foreign trade The constituent exports 
do not retain their relative proportions, but displace one another, some 
dwindling, some increasmg there is no umform expansion but a 
decided general advance With it all, the great divisions are wonder- 
fully stable 

Germany follows the Umted Kingdom with an export of manu- 
factured articles having a comparative value of 644 per cent The 
value of the exports, in this group, from the United States is only 
twenty-six per cent of the value of its total special exports, but the 
value of the articles of food, etc, exported amounts to little less than 
sixty-seven per cent The other relat-onships will be found almost as 
noteworthy and remarkable, but, as the table presents them so clearly, 
no further explanation really ıs necessary However, before leaving 
this branch of the subject it 1s interesting to know that textile fabrics 
account for by far the largest portion of the Bntish and Irish export 
trade locomotives and other machines only amount to about seven 
per cent This trade in textiles ıs not in the best of conditions at 
present, but m the case of Germany the state 1s far worse The reports 
for the last recorded year show that the principal German firms 
engaged in the worsted industry announced a loss of money aggie- 
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gating to 41,000,000, although handsome dividends were paid in 
previous years 

England’s industrial position 1s unque- it 1s the workshop of the 
world, and its people may be more truly termed a nation of manu- 
facturers than a nation of shopkeepers Many lose sight of England’s 
true greatness, being led astray by a distinguishing characteristic of the 
average Englishman—self-disparagement This English idiosyncrasy, _ 
when extended to national matters, often makes an entirely wrong 
impression upon the superficial observer It 1s one matter to incite 
our meichants and manufacturers to renewed activity, it 1s quite 
another matter to scold them for suprneness and lack of elasticity 

The defamers of English commerce lay great stress upon the fact 
that certain branches of foreign trade which were formerly in the 
hands of the English are now monopolised by their competitors Many 
of these facts are well authenticated, and are accounted for by the 
fact that the English have found more remunerative branches to which 
they turn their attention, and are thus able to leave the small trade to 
foreigners Erighsh merchants are not fools, and will not neglect 
paymg trade Their action 1s comparable to that of a financier who, 
when he finds an investment offers less prospect than others, transfers 
his attention to one of a more remunerative character Numerous 
instances, both abroad and at home, might be quoted ın which work 

‘formerly entrusted to English firms has been given to foreign firms 

ın every case the explandtion is that the Enghsh firms had 
too much work in hand to undertake the order Examples could be 
given of engineering firms, with three years’ work in hand, being 
obliged to refuse foreign orders The clever manner in which foreign 
manufacturers take advantage of the unpatriotic attitude of the English 
Press ıs not without a certain amount of grim humour to the student 
An American manufacturer obtams an order for a dozen locomotives— 
full particulars are blazoned throughout the land The imdustnal 
decline of England ıs the subject of a vast number of newspaper 
articles, extracts from which appear m the foreign Press, with com- 
ments Foreign rivals eagerly seize the opportunity to vilify their most 
dreaded competitors out of the uttermgs of their own countrymen 
Our fame ıs besmurched, it 1s true- but the American firm obtains a 
magnificent advertisement Meanwhile Enghsh firms may have 
obtamed orders for 100 locomotives, but we do not hear about this, as 
our Press cannot be expected to give our manufacturers gratuitous 
advertisements The whole world knew when the Americans obtained 
orders from the Japanesg railway authorities The whole world 1s 
not told that the Japanese now have discarded the American loco- 
motives in favour of those of British manufacture, or that the British 
sleeping cars have been found to be much better than the American 
cars and give greater satisfaction It often pays a foreign manu- 
facturer to undersell his English competitors, for the advertisement 
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which ensues will amply recoup the immediate pecuniary loss he makes 
upon the transaction But the wild outcnies which result do harm to 
English commerce 

When the whole facts are taken into consideration there 1s nothing 
miraculous about the progress of the trade of the Umited States 
mdeed the wonder 1s that it has not been greater For comparison 
with the United States of America the United States of Britain should 
be taken into consideration, and not merely the United Kingdom itself 
The British Colonies and the Motherland even then fall far short of 
the United States of America in population, their combined populations 
being 10,800,000 less, but their combined commerce 1s vastly greater 
In rgor this commerce, including bullion and specie, had a total value 
of £1,398,000,000, the imports bemg valued at 4826,000,000, and 
the exports at £572,000,000 The share of the Colomes alone was— 
imports 4201,000,000, exports 4184,000,000, the total thus being 
%385,000,000 Corresponding values of the merchandise, bullion, and 
specie ın the case of the United States were—imports 4£182,000,000, 
exports £316,000,000, total 4£498,000,000 These figures are only 
roughly approximate, by the way, but they will give an idea of the 
relative values of British and American trade 

It 1s very mstructive to observe the mutual trade of the great 
nations, that is the value of the trade each nation has with each of 
the others The table on the next page contains this information in a 
compact form For purposes of easy reference and comparison I have 
transmuted the values from the onginal currency into pounds sterling 
The trade 1s given for the year 1900 

The following table deals with the special trade The imports oppo- 
site each country show the value of the goods bought for home con- 
sumption, while the exports show the value of the domestic produce 
sold The two classes of trade, special and general, should not be con- 
founded While the value of the English special exports to Germany 
in 1900 amounted to 428,000,000, yet the total exports—that ıs the 
combined exports of domestic, foreign, and Colomal produce— 
amounted to 438,543,000 This ıs one of the reasons for the 
apparently glaring discrepancies, ın addition there are transport and 
other charges, besides the difference in the methods of valuation to 
which allusion has been made France paid thirteen and a half 
milion pounds for the freight on its total imports for the year, as 
English ships carried over 43 per cent. of the tonnage which entered, 
the next foreign competitor bemg Germany whose ships carried 8 per 
cent, ıt follows that here 1s a brilhant example of “invisible” English 
exports, or of the manner ın which the available trade returns imper- 
fectly represent the actual trade of the nations The value of the total 
English exports to France was £25,877,000, and*to the United States 
437,344,000 during the same year In the year ended 30th June, 
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1901, the United States sent no less than 42 per cent of its exports 
to the United Kingdom, 17 per cent of its imports were English 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
































Home Country 
United United 
Kingdom Germany France States 
g 1900 1900 1900 
Imports — 431,182,000 | £53,619,000 | £ 138,789,000 
United Kingdom Exports — 728,000,000 FA 19,978,000 4 19,781,000 
1900 1900 1900 
Imports} £42,078,000 — 415,725,000 | £50,180,000 
Germany Exports %45,688,000 — 413,92 5,000 £ 21,979,000 
1900 1900 1900 
Imports | £27,009,000 | 416,927,000 — 20,217,000 
France Exports 249, 101,000 | £18,433,000 — #10, 109,000 
1900-1 1900-1 1900-1 
Imports | £29,873,000 | £20926,000} £15,721,000 — ` 
United States | Exports | £130,046,000 | %39,240,000| “15,923,000 = 











TABLE SHOWING MUTUAL TRADE (SPECIAL) 


England 1s the best customer the other nations possess, as a glance 
at the table will show 

It would be instructive, doubtless, to deal here with various con- 
siderations which have important bearings upon the prime subject 
Such are acts of protection, some of the most interesting of which 
are the rebates granted by several countries upon the transport rates 
for native merchandise To the same class belong the actions of big 
“combines” and “trusts” Then there ıs the matter of bounties All 
these considerations, and many others, must be passed by, although 
they affect appreciably those immense commercial and political 
interests which are now so involved and agglutmated 

The croakers already referred to are also very fond of vituperating 
the Government for its alleged reprehensibility and laxity in the 
assistance of English commerce, they would debase the Consuls into 
mere order-seekers, bagmen for English business houses, and they 
forget that the whole progress of England is due to the mdividuality 
and self-reliance of its people English traders are able to look after 
themselves, although ıt ıs'only natural that strenuous efforts should be 
needed to keep up with advanced competition There is no doubt 
that the Foreign Office has great room for improvement and 
could well take a lesson in the issuing of its reports, from the lucid 
and interesting publications of the United States’ Office Many of 
the English Consular reports are models of what such reports should be, 
but the majority are of such a chaotic nature as to render their perusal 
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most 1epellent, and they are lackmg ın those essential facts which 
would render them of any real value On the other hand the Intell- 
gence Department of the Board of Trade is deserving of great praise 
After all, the real work of trade lies with the individual the State can 
only render limited assistance by the supplying of information The 
magnificent position of England’s commerce 1s due to individual effort 
alone, to that marvellous elasticity and power of adjustment to the 
mexorable mutation caused by new conditions This 1s still at work 
as in the past 

Are there any signs that English trace is really rotting? None 
have been discovered so far, but I will carry these mvestigations a 
step farther, and will compare the nations man for man for a fairly long 
period of time Below 1s a table which shows the value of the special 
trade of the nations per head of the population for a period of over 
a quarter of a century The average annual values are given for 
periods of five years each—sıx yeais in the case of the last period 





AVERAGE OF PERIOD. 
SPECIAL TRADE 








1875-9 1880-4 | 1885-9 1890-4 1895-1900, 
i As d Lal fsa £s a £s d 
mports 9 I0 4 9 I5 4 814 2 9 7 3 |1I0 0 7 
United _{ Exports 6 0o 0 613 2 6 3 8 6 211 6 3 4 
E { otal 15 10 4 |16 8 6 | ig 17 10 [15 10 2 | 16 31 
Imports 467 5 1 4 4 610 4 8 0 4 7 2 
France |B orts 314 11 313 5 393 311 4 316 7 
otal 8 1 6 814 9 716 1 719 4 839 

t 
Imports 4 6 1 3 8 3 295 4 2 2 410 4 
Germany ; Exports 3 3.0 3 8 8 3.5 6 329 310 9 
Total j 7 9 1 6 16 11 6 14 11 7 431 811 
Imports . 225 215 7 2 811 210 II 2179 
Ug es | Exports 216 3 3 501 211 10 219 0 31 7 
Total 418 8 6 1 6 509 5 Io 1 5 3 2 











TABLE SHOWING VALUE OF ANNUAL TRADE PER HEAD 


The above table gives not the slightest evidence of a decline of 
the United Kingdom’s trade, on the contrary, it shows that it 1s well 
to the fore, both the imports and the exports per head of population 
practically bemg double those of any other nation This is not m 
accordance with the statements of the croakers, but it is the fact 
The table shows that the United Kingdom 1s unique as a commercial 
nation I should like to pomt out some of the most interesting 
facts exhibited by the table, but I could not do so without dealing 
with matters of detal An examination of the table will be 
mstructive 

The changes in the relative populations of thé great nations vastly 
affect all compatisons which take into consideration merely the absolute 
growth of trade of the various nations The population of the British 
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Isles ıs only about forty-one and a half millions compare this with 
‘Germany's population of fifty-seven milhons and the United States’ 
seventy-six and a half millions These great populations are rapidly 
increasing, and the relative increase 1s naturally far ın excess of that of 
the United Kingdom France is m marked contrast to the other 
countries, the population being almost stationary Again it is well known 
that at the time England first ga:ned its great commercial supremacy it 
had no serious competitors Therefore it would be only natural that, 
under rmproved conditions, the trade of the other countries should show 
a great comparative increase One would expect that, as the child grows 
faster than the man, England’s proportion of the aggregate trade of the 
four nations should decrease considerably Where, then, does England 
stand to-day? The following table will answer the question I have 
constructed ıt by calculating the proportion which each nation’s total 
general trade bears to the combined trade of the four nations during 
each of the lustrums dating from 1876 The results are expressed in 
percentages — 





PROPORTION OF AGGREGATE VALUE OF GENERAL TRADE 
DURING LustRUM 
1876-1880, | 1881-1885 





1886-1890 | 1891-1895. 1896-1900 





United Kingdom A 396 372 370 390 377 
Germany ; 214 251 259 215 23°2 
France 239 i 215 208 202 + 201 
United States 151 162 163 193 . 190 
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TABLE SHOWING THE SHARES OF THE TRADE OF THE GREAT NATIONS 
has 


The facts shown by the above table are unmistakable England’s 
position as the predominating trading nation is practically the same 
throughout the quarter of a ceatury there are fluctuations, of course, 
but they are withm narrow limits Contrasting the last lustrum, 
1896-1900, with the first, 1876-1880, although the limits of the contrast 
are not sufficiently extensive, it will be seen that England’s proportion 
of the nations’ trade 1s less than two per cent smaller than it was 
France’s proportion has decreased by less than four per cent, while 
America’s has increased by a similar amount I do not think it 
necessary to give the similar figures showmg the proportions of the 
total populations, but may state that the Umted Kingdom’s proportion 
of the population exhibits a decrease corresponding to that shown by 
the trade figures On the other hand the United States’ proportion 
of the aggregate populations has risen 76 per cent, although its 
corresponding trade figures show an increase of but 39, m fact it cuts 
the worst figure of any nation m this comparison The United States 
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possesses 35 8 per cent of the population of the four nations and but 
190 per cent of the trade, compared to the Umted Kingdom’s 195 
per cent of the population and 377 per cent of the trade France’s 
proportion of the population has decreased by 5 2 per cent, so that its 
trade contrasts well with the other nations The most striking fact 1s 
that England’s proportion of the aggregate foreign trade of the four 
great nations is far greater than that of its keenest competitor, and 
its preponderance has not altered maternally during a quarter of a 
century despite the strenuous efforts of its rivals Ido not think that 
clearer evidence could be required to prove that “the complete and 
“lamentable decay of British commerce” 1s a malignant myth 

The foregoing epitomised review of the relative commercial progress 
made during the present generation by the great trading nations 
furnishes a considerable amount of food for serious thought My 
object is to give the broad comparisons only, and not to form any 
conjectures or abstruse deductions I may state, however, that from 
the figures given ıt 1s evident that England still holds the predominant 
position as a manufacturing nation, and apparently is destined long to 
continue to hold it, notwithstanding the rapidly increasing formidability 
of the competition of the other nat:ons Its volume of trade has very 
largely increased That the trade should withstand so well the gross 
libels upon it 1s not a subject for wonder when its inherent solidity is 
considered So long as the merchants and manufacturers of England 
are as wide awake as they are at present, so long will its trade continue 
to prosper and so long will England remain the dominant commercial 

-~ and industrial country It has had a good start, and ıt has maintained 

its lead and is likely to retam ıt The country has capital, skill, and 
energy not surpassed by any nation and there 1s full opportunity fora 
further advance 

Tosumup Consideration of all the salient circumstances regarding 
international trade seems to attest that England’s proud position of 
premier trading nation is by no means m jeopardy. Gauged in 
different ways, there is strong proof of materal progress Con- 
temptuous views of English trade are due to rank ignorance, at the best 
There is not one tittle of evidence that England has lost her grip of 
the world’s trade or that her traders and manufacturers have failed 
to realise the altered and constantly altermg conditions of foreign com- 
merce and to respond elastically to them As regards commercial 
expansion, other nations are advancing at a great rate, this notwith- 
standing, England, so far from exhibiting signs of decay, shows a 
healthy and vigorous development To-day "Enghsh commerce is m 
a flourishing condition, there is not the slightest foundation for con- 
jecture that any decline is at hand, anc there 1s notping ın the condition 
of the world’s trade to give reasonable ground for alarm as to the 
future 

MARK WARREN 


SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN 
RADIOACTIVITY. 


An account of the researches of Professor Rutherford and his 
co-workers at McGill Uniwersity. 


OON after Rontgen’s famous discovery of the X rays, it was 
observed that certain natural minerals, noticeably pitchblende, 
possessed the power of giving out very similar rays spontaneously 
This ıs the property now known as radioactivity. The discoverer was 
M Henn Becquerel, and the new type of radiation 1s generally 
associated with hisname Luke the X rays, Becquerel rays are invisible 
to the eye, but impress a photographic plate, and—what 1s more 
important in the present connection—rendez the ar through which they 
pass a conductor of electricity The effects are produced through 
screens of black paper and thin metals which are opaque to ordinary 
hght rays 
This remarkable phenomenon of self-radiance has been traced to 
three, and three only, of the many elements present ın the minerals ın 
question Two of them, uramum and thorium, have long been known 
to chemists, but these possess the property to a very feeble degree, 
and they must be exposed to the photographic plate for at least a 
whole day to give a decidedimage The third was a then undiscovered 
element, now called radium, which possesses the power of radiation to 
such an extraordmary extent that, although it exists m the mineral 
pitchblende ın the proportion of scarcely more than one-mullionth part 
of the whole, 1t yet makes that substance several times as active as pure 
uranium or thorum. Just as helium was discovered by means of its 
spectrum in the sun long before any samples of helum were in the 
possession of terrestrial chemists, so radium was discovered ın pitch- 
blende by means of its radiations, before any other evidence of its 
existence had been notjced The discovery of radium, which we owe 
to Mme Cune, has been recently consummated by the separation of 
compounds of the new element ın a pure state, and by the determination 
of its atomic weight, spectrum and other properties With these, 
however, we are not at present concerned, except ın so far as they 
furnish undemable proof of the true elementary character of the new 
substance 
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Radium, thorium and uranium are unique among the known elements 
in being radioactive While each, from the chemust’s point of view, 1s 
alied in properties to a whole family of other elements not radio- 
active, among themselves they exhibit no analogy of chemical behaviour 
whatever Their sole pomt of resemblance—at first sight a purely 
formal one—is in the numerical values of their atomic weights, viz, 
radium 225, thorum 232, and uranium 238, which are remarkable in 
bemg the three heaviest known. In the Periodic table of elements 
arranged 1n the ascending order of their atomic weights the three radio- 
elements are therefore at the extreme end. Sır William Crookes and 
others have long regarded the Periodic Law as being the expression of 
a scheme of elemental evolution, the nature of which 1s at present 

‘hidden In hght of the recent researches in the field of radioactivity 
these speculations begin to assume a more definite form 

The triumph achieved by Mme Curie ın the discovery and separation 
of radıum was the outcome of a logical deduction from the results of 
earlier experiments on the nature of radioactivity Working with the 
element uranium, she cdme to regard its radioactivity as a specific 
property, which was manifested by it ın all its compounds and under 
all circumstances to approximately the same extent Therefore, since 
pitchblende, which consists only in part of uranium, ıs several times 
more active than the pure uranium preparations themselves, there must 
be present in pitchblende a new element more active than uranium. 
So it has proved to be 

In spite of many apparent exceptions and contradictions in the course 
of subsequent discoveries, the fundamental position of Mme Curie 
has been vindicated, and extended These subsequent discoveries 
must be somewhat anticipated ın order that the final conclusion may 
be now stated Radioactivity appears as a property which it ıs not 
possible to influence by any agency at present tried, and in this respect 
it is distinguished sharply from almost every other material property. 
In fact only one other may be said to fulfil this definition, and that is 
weight It 1s not possible to create radioactivity in an element not 
active, or to destroy it in one that ıs, any more than ıt 1s possible to 
create, alter, or destroy weight Magnetism disappears when tron 
rusts, chemical properties existent in one compound are absent in 
another contaimmg the same elements, or for the same element are 
modified, neutralised and even reversed merely by alteration of 
temperature Even the spectrum of an element is not a specific 
property, except over a limited range of temperature But radio- 
activity under all conditions appears as 1mmujable as gravitation This 
is equivalent to saying that these two alone are the outcome of forces 
entirely beyond our present knowledge and control 

But whereas little is known, even at the presené time, of gravitation, 
the advance in our knowledge of radioactivity has been rapid and 
suggestive Once the phenomenon of radioactivity 1s regarded as a 
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specific property of the element, many difficult problems await solution. 
For the three radio-elements must have been continually radiating out 
energy ever since they have been in existence and, for all we know, 
will continue doing so until they cease to exist The quantity of 
energy 1s certainly very small ın the case of uranium and thorium, but 
this ıs multiplied a mullion-fold in the case of radium, and becomes 
very considerable indeed. All three examples are in reality equally 
wonderful, the difference being one of degree rather than of kind 
But in the case of radium the substance actually shines by its own 
hight, and can be seen quite bnghtly ın a darkened room This 
effect 1s due to a secondary action of the invisible primary rays which 
gives rise to luminescence 

The nature of the Becquerel rays themselves is a matter of deep 
interest to physicists, and a brief description 1s necessary Their most 
remarkable property is that they are deviated out of the straight lines 
in which they travel by a magnet, and this behaviour is hke that of 
the cathode-ray which Sir Wiliam Crookes obtained from his vacuum 
tubes nearly thirty years ago That 1s, the rays consist, according to 
the now accepted explanation, of swarms of minute particles of matter 
travelling in straight lines from their source with a velocity approach- 
ing that of light, and each particle carnes with ıt a charge of electricity. 
From their minuteness and speed they are able to penetrate metals 
and matter, in geneial, which ıs opaque to light A Mauser bullet 
piercing a quickset hedge 1s a fair analogy to a cathode-ray penetrating 
a piece of metal No one who has seen these cathode-rays driving a 
windmill inside a vacuum tube, or heating a thick piece of platmum 
to whiteness by their impact, can fail to be impressed by the energy 
they possess But whereas the Crookes tube works under the influence 
of electrical forces of great intensity and power, in the radio-elements 
the same phenomena are produced by mere inanimate matter, which 
works by itself and goes on working, sublimely indifferent to known 
forces, apparently for ever and ever What ıs the mexhaustible source 
of these manifestations of energy, which seem to disobey the universal 
law of Nature? The moon ıs a dead world because ıt has long 
radiated its energy into space But the mternal fires which nourish 
a bit of radium, and make ıt glow with 1ts own light, must have been 
at work when the earth itself was a sun, and, for all we know, will 
continue after many bodies, now suns, have grown cold 

These problems have now to a large extent been answered by the 
development which the subject has quite recently undergone in the 
hands of Professor Rutherford of McGill Umversity, Montreal The 
key to the method of attack 1s summed up in one word—measurement 
Not perhaps of extreme accuracy, for pioneer work, contrary to common 
opinion, rarely requises it, but sure measurement, within a known small 
percentage of error, of effects often almost inconceivably mmute The 
property possessed in common by Rontgen and Becquerel rays of 
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enabling the air through which they pass to conduct electricity, in 
amounts proportional to the intensity of the radiation, furnished the 
means of exact measurement, without which any great advance in the 
physical sciences is impossible The electrical methods devised by 
Professor Rutherford have been steadily improved and perfected, to 
render them suitable for the mvestigation of the many new phenomena 
discovered They admit of extraordinary refinement and dehcacy, 
and not the least advantage ıs ther great rapidity This is a most 
important consideration in those cases now to be considered, where the 
radiations in question disappear altogether ın the course of a few 
minutes or hours The photog-aphic method, ın which an exposure of 
the sensitive film to the rays for several days or even weeks ıs 
necessary, would obviously have been of little use in these cases 

Radioactive Emanattons —The first resulzs of the more exact methods 
already referred to were the discoveries included under the above head, 
and as these subsequently furnished the clue to the nature of the whole 
phenomenon, it 1s necessary to go into them ın detail 

The behaviour of compounds of thorum was found to be very 
markedly different from those of urantum Both emit rays travelling 
hke hght along straight paths, dut thorium emits something besides 
It was as though actual material particles emanated from the thorum 
compound, and as though these particles individually and severally also 
possessed the power of self-radiance. The particles of the “thorum 
“emanation,” as ıt was called, are not prcjected from the compound 
with high velocity (ze, they are not at all a species of “ray”), they 
simply diffuse away from the compound producing them like an 
ordinary gas The emanation, it ıs true, has never been directly 
perceived by any of the senses, neither have the rays which ıt gives out 
But since these possess, in common with all such rays, the property of 
making the air a conductor of electricity, electrical methods were 
devised to investigate them Any current of air blown over a thorium 
compound carries with it the emanation, and, therefore, ıs itself giving “ 
out rays, and conducts electricity It does not matter to what treatment 
this air 1s subjected It may be carried in tubes round the room, into 
places where no rays or other similar influence from the ongunal 
thorium could possibly penetrate, and yet ıt ıs still found to be giving 
out rays onits own account To describe the behaviour of the thorum 
emanation in greater detail here would be unprofitable, for ıt can be 
summed up in one statement Whatever behaviour would be exhibited 
by an ordinary gas, possessing the power of self-radiance, 1s exhibited 
under the same circumstances by the honum emanation For 
example, it diffuses through paper and porous substances ın geneal, 
with great ease, but 1s stopped by the thinnest sheet of mica or glass 
The rays from the emanation go through the muca, ıt 1s true, and the 
air outside in the line of fire conducts electricity in consequence But 
the moment the outside air is moved out of the hne of fire 
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from the mica window, it ceases to conduct The air on 
the imside contains radiating particles, the ar on the 
outside does not In the one case, as was stated, it may be 
conveyed in tubes round the room without losing its power of 
conducting, in the other case ıt has only to be moved out of the line 
of fire of the mica window The chief difficulty about such experi- 
ments, perhaps, ıs in describing them intelligently, but the example 
quoted might be multiphed indefinitely All go to show that whatever 
the thorum emanation 1s, it 1s not a sort of “ray” or matter m the 
fourth state, as 1t 1s sometimes called, but ordinary gross matter in the 
gaseous state possessing the power of self-radiance 

An investigation of ıts chemical properties was next made It was 
subjected, mixed with various inert atmospheres, to such treatment 
that every known gas, with the exception of the recently 
discovered members of the argon family, would have been absorbed 
and removed, but the emanation was in each case quite 
unaffected and passed through in unaltered amount That 1s, 
the emanation ıs devoid of positive chemical properties which 
might serve for its characterisation and separation, and the 
proof of its specific existence as a new kind of matter remained 
incomplete, although the mdirect evidence in favour of this view was 
very strong The problem presented curious unique features In the 
first place, a gas without properties present in small quantities ın an 
atmosphere of another gas must always be a somewhat intangible body 
to demonstrate the existence of A parallel might be drawn from the 
presence of argon ın the atmosphere, which remained quite unsuspected 
until the recent discoveries of Lord Rayleigh and Sır William Ramsay 
Although the thorum emanation, like argon, possesses no positive 
chemical properties, its radioactive properties are sufficiently rematk- 
able to mark it out unmistakably from every other kind of matter that 
is known In the next place, if the emanation ıs a specific kind of 
gas given out by the thorium, it can only be present in an absolutely 
infinitesimal quantity So although it was ultimately found possible 
to get argon in a pure state, and to show that it possessed a definite 
density and a characteristic spectrum, ın the case of the emanation this 
is impossible The actual amounts dealt with even under the most 
favourable conditions are so infinitesimally small that all such criteria 
are unavailable, and the only evidence that any new substance 1s 
present at all is ın the rays which the emanation gives out and in the 
pecuharities the rays exhibit Yet the nature of the new property, 
and the delicacy and accuracy of the new methods, make its investiga- 
tion and measurement a matter of relative ease, compared with the 
long processes of ordinary gas analysis Lastly, and this 1s the most 
novel feature of the préblem, the emanation only continues in existence 
a definite short tıme Its quantity ıs reduced by one-half for every 
minute of time that elapses This removes all hope of accumulating 
and storing it, and experiments with ıt must be done within a very few 
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minutes of its production by tae thorium compound What becomes 
of it will be discussed when the so-called “excited activity” ıs dealt 
with For the present the fact must be taken as beng experimentally 
shown by the conductivity ıt produces continually dimmshing with 
the time, falling to half the orrginal value at the end of each minute 

The emanation, then, 1s a something causing rays, given out by 
thorium, in too small amount to be ever directly perceived, possessing 
no positive properties to characterise it, and moreover remaining in 
existence for only a very limitec tıme There seemed to be no criterion 
left to bring its attributes uncer the head of ordinary gioss matter 
One way, however, remained Cold, if sufficiently intense, condenses 
gases almost without exceptior. Would ıt condense the emanation? 
The lowest temperature availaple at the tıme was about--78°C, and 
when subjected to this degree of cold, the emanation passed through 
unchanged, as before When zhe liquid-air plant was set up, a range 
down to—200°C was placed within reach The emanation was 
carried by means of a stream of hydrogen through a spiral tube, cooled 
in liquid air Then, for the first time, ıt failed to emerge on the other 
side, the hydrogen making its appearance free from the emanation. 
On removing the tube from tha liquid air, its temperature, of course, 
rose, and at a definite point (about—130°C } the whole of the condensed. 
emanation suddenly resumed its original gaseous state, and passed on 
with the hydrogen stream 

Now radium gives an emanazion also, which so far as its properties 
have yet been discussed ıs :n every respect but one practically 
identical with the thorium emanation The difference is that the 
former continues in existence six thousand times longer than the 
latter, so that it takes four days for one half of the emanation 
from radium to disappear In consequence the condensation 
experiments can be made very striking :ndeed in the case of the 
radium emanation Butın other respects they appear almost the same, 
both in the absence of positive chemical properties, ın their rates of 
diffusion, and even in the temperatures at which they condense 
Differences, however, occur in tke manner ın which the two emanations 
escape from the respective compounds producing them, and profound 
differences in the nature of the dodies which they themselves produce 
when they disappear The latter question now calls for consideration 

Excited Activity —The most remarkable property of the emanations 
remains to be told Any bodies whatever with which they come into 
contact are themselves made temporarily radioactive It ıs just as if 
an invisible film of intensely active matter had been deposited by the 
emanation on the objects in the neighbourhood, for this can be rubbed 
off by sandpaper, and dissolved off by acid, and the activity then 
appears on the sandpaper or m the acid, resptctively The excited 
activity does not last, but, just as ra the case of the emanation, disappears 
in the course of time The half-value ın the case of thorium ıs reached 
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after the lapse of eleven hours, and in the case of radium after a few 
minutes Thus radium gives a long-lived emanation, producing a 
short-lived excited activity In thorum the opposite obtains 

The property of radioactivity has thus served to reveal some very 
remarkable processes The elements radium and thorium are continu- 
ally producmg gases of well-defined chemical and physical properties, 
which remain in existence for definite limted times, and then change 
nto new kinds of matter possessmg different properties In each case 
the existence of these new types of matter has been revealed by their 
power of self-radiance Each type of radration has its own unalterable 
peculiarities, and methods exist which serve to distinguish the uranium 
rays, for example, from the thorium rays, or again, the latter from 
those other rays given by the thorium emanation It has been 
established that the power of thorium (and radium) to give its 
emanation 15, like its power of radiating, the result of a process which 
18 spontaneous and which it is not possible to control or alter to a 
measurable extent by known agencies Even the “hfe” of the 
emanations 1s unaffected by the most diverse circumstances We are 
therefore face to face with the fact that these processes must have 
been going on as long as the thorium has been ın existence, and if we 
would escape from the necessity of believing that thorium has the 
power of creating matter, it ıs necessary for the first tıme to place 
limits on the duration of existence of a chemical element That such a 
limit, 1f 1t exists, could only be measured in astronomical epochs of time 
might be deduced from general experience, and such a consideration 
also explains why the facts have never been noticed by chemists ın the 
ordinary way. It is safe to say that were ıt not for the property of 
radioactivity and the very delicate means of detecting it, the phenomena 
exhibited by thorium of giving an emanation would never have been 
discovered The actual amounts of matter are so extremely small that 
no other method could attempt it The most delicate balance in 
existence ıs at its extreme limit in dealing with quantities of one- 
mullionth part of a gram of matter The spectroscope 1s reputed to be 
able to detect less than one-thousandth part of this quantity in the 
case of certain substances But the electrometer, which ıs the instru- 
ment used to measure the electrical conduction produced by the rays, 
and therefore the matter itself causing those rays, altogether exceeds 
even the spectroscope ın sensitiveness How far, mere figures would 
convey no idea_ If 1,000 grams of thorium produced the thousandth 
part of a gram of emanation m a million years, the amount from one 
gram in one second could still be, as 1t actually 1s, easily detected by 
the electrometer by the rays ıt emits 

The discoveries of the radioactive emanations, and of the excited 
activities they give rise@to, have been discussed at length to emphasise 
two points first, the continuous production of active matter of a new 
kind, secondly, the decay of the activity of the matter so 
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produced with time These examples at least satisfy the prmaple of 
the conservation of energy But one further discovery was needed to 
make the nature of the phenomena clear 

ThortumX —In apparent contradiction to what has been said about 
radioactivity being as fundamental a property of thonum as its weight 
itself, it was actually found to be possible to remove from thorium the 
greater part of its activity by a simple chemical process This activity 
was not destroyed, but was got by itself, so to speak, as a minute 
amount of intensely active matter If ammonia is added to a thonum 
salt, the thorum 1s precipitated, and, so obtaimed, is much less active 
than ever before observed Butif the ammoniacal solution from which 
the thorum has been removed 1s evaporated and heated, a mmute 
amount of matter only 1s left, and this contams all the activity that the 
thorium itself has lost The active matter so obtained was called 
ThoriumX, or, shortly, ThX, in conformity with the example set by 
Sır Wilham Crookes, who had given the name UraniumX, or UrX, to 
a somewhat similar active body separated from uranrum The subse- 
quent behaviour of these two bodies contained the key to many 
mysteries The ThonumX, at first mtensely active, becomes less so 
with tıme After four days tt ıs but half as active as at first, after 
eight days only a quarter, and soon That is, the ThorrumX behaves 
exactly as the emanation and excited activity, but with its own special 
rate of decay But the precipitated thor.um from which ıt has been 
separated, when left to itself, gradually recovers the activity that ıt has 
lost After four days ıt has recovered one-half, after eight days, three- 
quarters, and so on Just as fast as the rays from the ThonumX die 
down, those from the thorium increase At the end of three weeks 
no rays can be detected in what once was ThoriumX, while the thorium 
possesses 1ts full amount, and the process apparently stops But if 
subjected to the same treatment as before, a new amount of ThonumX 
can now be got from the thorium, just as active as the first amount, and 
the process can be repeated indefinitely If, on the other hand, the 
successive processes are repeated one after the other without lapse of 
time, no appreciable amount of ThorumX is got after the first amount. 
Wait ever so little—ten minutes or half an hour-—-between any two 
operations, and then a new amount of ThonumX is obtained propor- 
tional to the time waited. Thus the new methods are equal to 
demonstrating with the quantity of thonum that can be contamed m 
a test-tube, and within a few minutes of time, a change that must have 
been proceeding steadily over geological epochs, and which even yet 
1s not near completion It 1s a wonderfel illustration of the almost 
infinite divisibility of matter on the one hand, and, on the other, of the 
almost incredible delicacy of the experimental resources now at the 
disposal of the investigator For what happens ıs clear Thorium, 
and also uramum and radium, are undergoing slow, spontaneous 
change into other substances, which for a short time after their birth, 
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so to speak, possess the power of emitting rays It ıs the continuous 
nature of the change which gives to radioactivity its permanence, the 
rays themselves are always dying down, but are always being renewed 
On this view much of the obscure in radioactivity immediately 
becomes clear It was at once shown that it ıs ThorrumX and not 
thorum which gives the emanation For when ThorumX 1s separated 
from thorium the latter possesses no emanating power at first, but 
gradually recovers ıt The ThoriumX, so separated, at first has all 
the emanating power of the original substance, and this decays as the 
emanating power of the thorium recovers 
' Each case is the simple spontaneous change of one substance into 
one other at a definite rate, and the radioactivity of thorium ıs due to 
the combined results of at least five separate and successive changes. 
Putting our results in the form of a genealogical table, we get a direct 
lne of succession — 


Thonum 


ThonumX 


V 


Emanation 


v 


Excited Activity 


ve vs 


The two queries merely represent unnamed and incompletely investi- 
gated bodies, produced by further spontaneous change, but not any 
other ambiguity For it 1s practically certain that at least two other 
changes occur after the excited activity stage, or rather, the latter 
represents the effect of three successive changes combined The 

‘evidence however cannot be here discussed From this pomt on, ın 
fact, ıt ıs a case of giving conclusions rather than the reasons The 
latter would involve a critical discussion of a mass of experimental data 
quite beyond the scope of this sketch, and as, moreover, some of the 
steps are not yet published, these in any case would have to be 
omitted . 

We are confronted with the task of explammg by what process a 
chemical element like thorum may come to be the progenitor of five 
new forms of matter by successive changes spontaneously and continu- 
ously An element on accepted chemical ideas 1s a substance so far 
homogeneous that it consists of a very large number of separate parts 
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or atoms, each of which 1s exactly hke every other The separate 
atoms form the unit in all changes till now observed, and hence atoms 
are generally looked on as mduvisible, which is not quite the same 
thmg Radioactivity has mtroduced us to new kinds of change, so 
that now it 1s no longer possible to consider the atom as the unit 
But the moment the atom also is regarded as composed of parts, each 
perhaps with a definite motion of its owa inside the system, it 1s easy 
to see at least a possible mechanism by which an element could undergo 
slow spontaneous change The best and most-often quoted example 
in Nature of a system made up of parts in motion ıs, of course, a solar 
system 

Consider a case where the masses of the planets and their periods 
were so adjusted that they were fated even for an instant in their exist- 
ence to all come together in conjunction at the same time, so that a posi- 
tion of instability resulted That system would at that instant suddenly 
disintegrate,—some parts fly out into space by virtue of ther own 
proper motion, the rest reform into smaller systems. For æons ıt 
might have remained in motion to all appearance as stable as our 
own solar system, but none the less its peziod as a smgle system in the 
universe 1s finite 

Suppose that the thorium atom was a similar system, what would be 
the result? Out of the mynads of atoms that go to make a single 
gram of thorium, several, if not several millions, might break up every 
second in this way, and yet, the total number being so great, the process 
might go on for milhons of years before all or any considerable part 
were changed If, as each atom disintegrated, a ray or rays were 
suddenly emitted, the facts of radioactivity, as at present known, would 
be explained The number that break up per second will depend only 
on the total number present—that 1s, the radioactivity 1s proportional 
only to the quantity of active element As each atom disintegrates 
the parts projected into space constitute the rays, the new system that 
remains the ThoriumX The latter, being also unstable, ın turn breaks 
up, emits its ray, and there 1s left the second new system—the 
emanation But whereas only an indetezmmably minute fraction of 
the total number of thorum atoms change ın any finite time, one half 
of the whole ThoriumX systems changes into the emanation in four 
days, one half of those left, that ıs a quarter, ın the next four days, and 
soon That 1s, the radiations, and also the power of giving an 
emanation, of ThoriumX decrease in a geometnical progression with the 
time, and both at the same rate The emanation in turn produces in a 
similar way the excited activity—the thied change and the third new 
system——and so the process goes on to the unnamed fourth system 
This last changes—the fourth change—emuts its rays, and all 1s at an 
end so far as our experimental resources ereeconcerned Whether or 
not it 1s the real end, sooner or later such a process as this must stop, 
and then the question arises as to what are the ultimate products of the 
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disintegration To this there 1s at present no answer, since unless they 
give out rays, that 1s change further, the amount produced in the short 
period of human existence may well be beyond the scope of investiga- 
tion by the ordinary methods of chemistry 

But mmeralogy may supply a clue In Nature this process must 
have been steadily proceeding over geological periods, and therefore 
the products of the changes are to be looked fcr in natural mimerals 
which contain the radioactive elements Unfortunately these always 
contain a very large number of elements, and it 1s 1mpossible yet to 
select any in particular from among so many But there is one 
exception, and that ıs hehum The presence of this gas—which, lke 
argon, possesses no power of forming compounds—in naturally occurring 
minerals has always excited wonder It only remains to be said that 
it 18 invaniably found only in radioactive minerals to indicate at least 
a possible explanation 

Chemists—that ıs, the more speculative of them—have often pictured 
a process of natural evolution of the elements from some common 
protyle (the hypothetical unit of all matter) gomg on under certain 
unattainable conditions, as for example, in the hot stars This ıs a 
building up from the simple to the complex, and the present train of 
thought leads to a similar conclusion, but one which ıs the exact 
converse—helium, the lightest atom, save one, that ıs known, being 
perhaps formed from uranium or thorium or radium, the three heaviest 

But there ıs another and equally important aspect of the question, so 
far entirely ignored The attitude of a critic at the present stage 
might reasonably be this You have staited out to explain some very 
wonderful phenomena—how a piece of mere matter can go on radiating 
large amounts of energy for ever The explanation that ıt does 
change, but that the change 1s infinitesimally small, ıs in reality wholly 
inadequate How can an infimtesimally mimute change of matter 
produce a large change of energy? Such a criticism would forcibly 
illustrate the necessity, first exampled in science by the Phlogistic 
controversy of the 18th century, of considering matter in two ways— 
not only as mass, but also as a store of energy Since the quantity of 
matter involved in the manifestation of radioactivity 1s so small, the 
amount of energy associated with this matter must be correspondingly 
great, and in point of fact, compared with known types of energy, truly 
colossal On the one hand, we have a change so slow that milliards of 
years are necessary for its consummation, on the other, a change of 
energy so great that it 1s possible to detect ıt at any instant over the 
whole period, by experimen? 

By way of a suggestion as to how this may be, let us consider an 
easily-imagined case Suppose the world in which we live to possess 
a constant uniform temperature the same as the average temperature 
at present, say, 15°C Suppose also that no means of altering this 
temperature either artificially or naturally existed; in fact, that no 
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other temperature than 15°C had ever been experienced by man 
What would he know of heat energy? The world would contain no 
less of it than at present, but heat as a form of energy would be an 
unknown force to him. What do we know of the internal energy of 
an atom? No atom has ever bzen changed by artificial agencies, fow 
years ago no case had ever been observed in which atoms changed 
by natural agencies Atomic energy before the discovery of radio- 
activity was, therefore, as unknown a force as heat energy would be 
ina world of uniform temperature Chemical affinity 1s the name given 
to the internal energy of a molecule, that 1s, a compound of atoms, by 
virtue of which its parts remain together To the affinity that main- 
tains the parts of an atom together no name has been given, because 
till lately none has been required But radioactivity necessitates the 
recognition of a new force occupying the same position for the atom as 
chemical affinity does for the molecule It ıs easy to see that this new 
force must represent an amount of energy in the universe hitherto 
undreamt of A few tenths of a gram of radium 1s all that has so far 
been obtained by Mme Cune, but those who have visited the laboratory 
in Pans, where this material has been worked, affirm that the walls of 
the rooms glow visibly at mght This is a rumour, but accurate 
measurement of the quantities of energy radiated go to show that ıt 
1s more than possible It has been computed that pure radium must 
give out several times as much energy every year as an equal weight 
of hydrogen and oxygen give out when they explode to form water ` 
The formation of water gives ou: more heat weight for weight than any 
other chemical reaction Hence atomic energy must be beyond all 
proportion greater than molecular energy, which is the source of the 
motive-power of our furnaces and boilers There is no saying to what 
strange results the recognition of this may lead in the future If we 
accept the conclusion that Sir Norman Lockyer has drawn from his 
spectroscopic researches, that in the cool:ng stars new elements are 


* Since this article was written, this computation has been independently confirmed 
by MM Cune and Laborde by actual calorimetric experiments They deduce that 
pure radium gives out about the quantity of energy above referred to every two days 
As a matter of fact, this ıs about sixty times greazer than Professor Rutherford’s 
computation, and it may be of interest to physicists to compare the very different 
methods by which the two results were arrived at, and the two different phenomena 
theyreferto Rutherford measured the e‘ectrical conduction produced when the rays. 
from radium are absorbed in air, us.ng for the purpose a known fraction of the rays 
from about a thirty thousandth part of a gram cf radium Cure measured the 
amount of ice melted by about one sixth of a gram of radium im a given time 
Rutherford’s estimate was based on the mmimum possible quantity of energy 
necessary to produce the conduction observed, and since it 1s certain that only a 
part of the energy of the rays is expended in producing conduction, the value given 
1s ina double sense an underestimate of the energy of radiation Curie’s value, on 
the other hand, ıs concerned, not with zhe energy radiated, but with the total energy 
of the process, whether appearing ın the form of rays or otherwise Our knowledge 
has therefore been advanced a very important step We are now in a position to 
form an idea of how the energy of a dismtegrating atom is distributed, and of what 
proportion of it the rays represent It would appear Mom a consideration of the 
two values (making every allowance for the minimum character of Rutherford’s 
estumate) that by no means all the energy of radio-active change appears in the 
form of rays 
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being formed, and ın the stars increasmg ın temperature the elements 
present are bemg decomposed, the energy bemg absorbed and 
liberated respectively m these processes would of itself account for the 
temperature change observed In the same way, the maintenance of 
the radiating power of the sun could be accounted for without recourse 
to any meteoric or other hypothesis at all What controls these 
gigantic forces is still a mystery The question whether it will ever 
be found possible to draw upon them for the world’s work remains in 
consequence unanswered The knowiedge of their existence must 
however alter our attitude towards inanimate matter, and make us 
regard the planet on which we hve rather as a storehouse stuffed with 
explosives, inconcervabiy more powerful than any we know of, and 
possibly only awaiting a suitable detonator to cause the earth to revert 
to chaos 

Thus, the consideration of a curious set of phenomena in a small 
corner, as ıt were, of one science has led to a view which, correct or not, 
has already outgrown the facts ıt was put forward to explain, and will 
call forth witnesses in the course of its tral from almost every depart- 
ment of natural knowledge Its tnal may safely be left to the future 
For the present ıt is sufficient if ıt has been indicated that the labours 
of Professor Rutherford have led to the recognition of new forces and 
new processes The forces, paradoxical as ıt sounds, that have been 
detected and recognised through the measmement of gffects almost 
incredibly small, stand for quantities of energy vastly greater than any 
that have been before suspected The processes are so insignificant 
that the wonder is perhaps that they have ever been brought within 
the range of the observer and his stop-watch But over these same 
processes ın the laboratories of Nature the stars in their cycles are 
acting as the timekeepers, possibly—who knows?—to produce effects 
~which are cosmical in their scope and character 
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FREDERICK SODDY 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DANTE. 


ANTE 1s commonly regarded from one of three standpoints 

by his modern students He is loved by the lover of 

the Past as the organ-voice of the Ages of Faith and Chivalry And in 
that case the antique setting of the jewel, the medieval form and 
atmosphere of the Vision, ıs almost as precious to the student as the 
jewel itself of his genius Thats the attitude of a Catholic Or again 
he 1s loved by the lover of the Present, as the organ-voice of the Soul, 
for the substance altogether apart from the form and atmosphere of his 
work In thet case the student discounts the quaintness of a setting 
with which he would ın his heart fain dispense, and strives to hold the 
jewel of Dante’s genius to the light away from that setting, that he 
may see it mits native purity and splendour. That is the attitude of 
the Sceptical Critic Or, once again, he ıs loved by those lovers at once 
of the Present and the Past who possess what we call nowadays the 
historical Spirit, whose sense of and sympathy with the “ Zeit-geist ” 
in every stage of Human Evolution enables them to transport them- 
selves into the Past without losing their own vivid realisation of the 
Present and its claim to an interpretation of ıts own To them Dante 
is the organ-voice of Humanity Such students labour to effect an 
understanding with the ideals of an Age to which they owe indeed no 
allegiance, but without understanding which they are conscious that 
they cannot hope to understand themselves They devote their studies 
to the task of feeling themselves back into those ideals, but they seem 
almost to forget the value of the jewel, that they may enable others to 
realise the value of the setting Such 1s the attitude to-day in our own 
country of the Historical Interpreter That, too, is the safest attitude, 
as most English students feel Yet somelow ıt breaks down more 
hopelessly than the other two, because in the eyes of the real lover it 
neither exhausts the significance of Dante’s, nor satisfies the interpreter’s 
own Ideal of Life, his very labour seems to be thrown away Now 
there 1s doubtless room for and need of all and each of these methods of 
appreciation, but another of a deeper character than any of them 1s 
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still to come We are prepared for it in part by the fact that the 
Masters of these several methods are every one of them unsatisfied 
even with their own appreciation They are the first to confess that 
Dante presents to them insoluble problems, not only m points of detail, 
but also in questions of principle To mention one of the latter only, 
the fundamental problem of the identity of Beatrice in all her phases 
remains a confessed enigma to the wisest of modern as of ancient 
commentators Is ıt possible that we have yet to set about the task of 
Interpretation by a method that does not fall within the lines already 
indicated? Is it not at least certain that the lover of Dante ıs nght 
when he refuses to believe that Dante’s inextinguishable fascination 
for and hold upon every type of mind in quest of an Ideal of Life (and 
that quest is the final cause of students in the supreme works of Art) 
will yield completely to any of these interpretations? Comte, at least, 
must have retained, hke many another student, this spirit of worship 
towards Dante, when, to the end of his life, he began each day with the 
reading of a canto from “ The Comedy” 

Let us begin then by assuming the attitude of the thorough 
Medizvalist to be quite satisfactory as far as ıt goes, to be indeed the 
truth, ıf not the whole truth, about Dante There ıs no real student 
perhaps who does not sometimes fall back upon ıt as the most satıs- 
factory after all | Dante’s enchanted spirit-world has the stamp of 
spiritual authenticity Whether we grope our way am&ng the awful 
shadows of its hell-crypt, or pace the purgatorial mountain-cloisters, 
where the souls of men are shriven, or wing our way from pinnacle to 
pinnacle of that aerial heaven whose top 1s lost in the Divine Light, 
the fabric of the Vision 1s absolutely adamantine There is no flaw 
in its exquisite workmanship Like Medieval Theology or Medieval 
Art, ıt seems to aim at exhausting the theme which it takes in hand 
Could we believe that Dante himself believed in a Universe like that 
of his literal symbolism, we might ask no more than this perfect picture 
of terror, pity and beauty It is the murror of Nature, Man and God, 
as exoteric Medizevalism conceives of them. But we know from Dante 
himself that though he strove to present his “ Comedy” or “ Masque” 
of Man (for that seems to be his own definition of the work, “ Subjectum 
“est Homo” are his words) as the synthesis of his own Age, he knew 
that the substance of his vision transcended its form “Sacram 
“theologiam valde dilexit anagogice”——“he was a great lover of 
“ Theology after the fashion of the Mystics” Such ıs the account of 
his work prefixed to the Latin translation of “ The Comedy ” first made 
for the clergy of England*at the desire of two English Bishops long 
ago ın the 15th century And that short sentence ıs worth volumes 
of commentary to those who, from the medievalist point of view, are 
perfectly justified in slooking upon Dante as at heart a medieval 
Theologian, but who are utterly mistaken in ignoring that medieval 
Theology has a mystic side hidden from the mere Dogmatist 
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What 1s true of Dante’s Faith 1s equally true of his Chivalry, though 
with just the same reserve, in the one case as the other, of the 
tianscendental side to them both Dante, indeed, like other leaders 
of men, 1s more and not less of his own Age than his contemporaries 
And our hope of fathoming his Ideal depends primarily upon our 
capacity for breathing the atmosphere ın which he hives, and moves, and 
has his beng The Medizvalists are nght in demanding that he was 
at heart a Doctor of the Church, a Knight of the Empire, a Pnor of 
Florence They are wrong only in failing to understand that Dante 
had seized the eternal substance in these shadows of Time, and hved 
mthem Carlyle’s “ Philosophy of Clothes ” might help them, but that 
is not the conclusion of the whole matter Dante ıs a greater 
philosopher than Carlyle as he ıs a greater poet than Goethe. Let 
them become “Catholics,” ın the deep sense in which Dante was 
“ Catholic,” “and be not deaf unto the song beyond” 

The Sceptical student’s attitude of homage is significant from this 
point of view He cannot throw off the spell that Dante casts upon 
every seeker after the Ideal He utterly disbelieves in the forms 
through which Dante reveals himself They seem to him to cabin and 
cripple his sprit Dante he ıs inclined to regard as a “ beautiful but 
“ineffectual Angel,” as far as his creed is concerned Yet he finds 
im his work, what he can find nowhere eise in Art, an unparalleled 
combination of insight mto Sensuous and a gnp of Supersensuous 
being In spite of his disbelief not only in the medieval 
forms of conceiving the latter, but even ın its reality, he succumbs 
to one who voices the deepest need of his own soul Appreciation of 
Dante from this standpomt is common to all shades of disbelief in 
what are regarded as his ideals And the Sceptic’s appreciation, 
intense in proportion to his knowledge of Dante and his own sensibility, 
1s always perhaps more valuable as testrmony to the inexhaustibility of 
Dante’s inherent power, than the appreciation of the Catholic But 
it fails in the matter of interpretation, save where, through some flash 
of the student’s soul, ıt throws that power into bold relief by the sheer 
paradox of its being possible The student who lives in the critical 
spirit of the Present cannot entei really nto the positive spirit of the 
Past 

Interpretation ıs the service for which we have a right to look from 
the third type of Dante-lover He has stmven to throw himself into 
the Past, without sacrificing his own life in the Present He detaches 
himself temporarily from his own Age that he may breathe the ideals 
of an Age that has gone never to return “He has done more than 
this, because he recognises, in the true “historical” spint, that both 
his own and that other Age are links in the evolution of the Human 
Soul, and that to live the full life of to-day he mfist himself realise his 
mhentance from bygone time All this is well and necessary But 
he cannot divest himself of the consciousness involved m his position, 
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that he ıs himself sitting ın judgment upon the ideals of the Past He 
may freely admit, in theory at least, that his own ideals are but 
transitory and will be replaced But he 1s bound to consider himself an 
older child of Time He 1s haunted by the notion that what the world 
wants ıs a re-interpretation of Dante’s Ideal rather than its mterpreta- 
tion And that ıs the goal to which, consciously or unconsciously, 
covertly or openly, his studies are bound to move ~- 

Now without disputing the legitimacy or indeed the necessity of 
these three methods of appreciation, it 1s the aim of this paper to suggest 
that they all leave out of sight the possibility of another and wholly 
distinct point of view, which there ıs grave ground for believing, from 
tradition, from modern discovery in this and other kindred fields of 
research, and above all from the study of the work itself, to lie behind 
themall This pomt of view may be “ faute de meux ” described as the 
“ Transcendental” standpoint, with reserve of the sense in which a word 
so vague and open to question is here employed, until the point ıs 
concretely in the reader’s hands 

We shall begin by calling Dante himself as witness to what 1s meant, 
and as pleader for the claim of its priority to the methods of interpreta- 
tion already indicated. In “The Banquet” (“Il Convito”), which, as 
it stands in four books, ıs the fragment of a much larger work that he 
planned in fourteen books as a professed companion and key to the 
fourteen Canzoni of “The New Life” (“ Vita Nuova”), and m which 
he discloses more at least than anywhere else the nature and methods 
of his Art, there occurs a remarkable passage. It should never be 
absent from the mind of any student who seeks to penetrate.mto the 
sanctuary of Dante’s Vision, and 1s given here in substance apart from 
the beauty of its setting “We should know,” he says, “ that Scriptures 
“can be understood and should be explained ın four principal senses ” 
The first of these ıs the sense of the Letter The second 1s that of 
Allegory, or “ Truth concealed under a fair Fiction,” which he goes on 
to say ıs taken differently by the Poets and Theologians, he himself 
mtending here to follow the method of the former To this sense of 
Allegory, however, which he elsewhere explains to signify simply 
“ other than the hteral ” or “ of diverse meanings,” he immediately gives 
a further extension The third ıs the Sense Moral, or the sense as ıt 
regards the Soul, while the fourth, the Anagogical or Mystical, arises 
“when a scripture 1s spiritually expounded, which, although a narration 
“in its literal sense, by the things signified refers to the transcendental 
“things of the eternal Glory” 

Miss Katharine Hillard, in her admirable rendering of “The 
“ Banquet,’* adds a good gloss to this passage from Cassianus the 
Hermit, in which he says that the Art of Contemplation falls into the 
same four divisions, ahd defines the last as “nsing by spiritual concep- 


* The prose references given in this paper are to Book II, Chapters I and II of 
“ The Banquet” (Tl Convito”}, Kegan, Paul & Co, 1889 Translated by Miss K 
Hillard. Also the “ Epistle of Dante to Can Grande,” ın an Appendix, 
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“tion to the most sublime and secret things of the Heavenly 
“Mysteries” There can be no question that the word Anagogical, 
used by them both, as well as by the English translators who have 
been already quoted, and expressly apphed by Dante himself to “ The 
“ Comedy ” in his dedication of “ The Paradise” to Can Grande della 
Scala, stamps Dante as a master of the medieval Mystics 
“ Anagogic ” 1s indeed the word which the great Alexandnan Fathers, 
Clement and Ongen, applied to their Gnostic or Esoteric Chnistianity 
And the word “ Anagogé” 1s nothing else than the ancient name for 
Initiation to those Mysteries of the Ancient World which are the root 
of the Gnostic Philosophy, that moulded, according to Harnack, the 
Theology of Chnstendom. Dante, too avows himself in “The 
“ Banquet,” by every means within his power short of direct assertion, 
a disciple of the Gnosis or Gnostic Tradition, But this 1s to 
anticipate It will be found that Dante claimed to be more than a 
student of the Gnosis ın all those traditions of 1t-—Greek, Latin and 
Arabian—which flourished in his Age He claimed indeed to be, by 
his own direct vision of the “Secret Things of the Eternal Glory,” 
among “those who know.” But we must return to his own comment in 
its relation to his would-be commentators 

We shall not be far wrong, if we recognise m the three methods of 
Interpretation, which we began this note by attempting to characterise, ~ 
the three former methods of Interpretation which he himself 
distinguishes as legitimate and necessary The Catholic of to-day 
follows the sense of the Letter, he believes that “ The Comedy ” is in 
the main a Vision of the Life after Death, and that all the other matter 
of the Vision is to be taken according to the Letter, as the utterance of 
a genius who laid his spoils at the feet of the Church But this at least 
we know for certain from Dante’s own words in the dedication to Can 
Grande della Scala, that “on/y in its literal sense ıs the subject of the 
“whole work to be taken simply as the state of souls after death,” and 
that allegorically the subject ıs “ Man ın so far as he becomes the object, 
“through freedom of the Will, of Retributive Justice” 

The sceptic, to whom the Vision ıs precious as the revelation of 
the living Soul, will find in this express declaration of Dante complete 
confirmation of his own view The words make strongly for the 
“Sensus Morals” And that function of Dante as the mirror of 
Conscience 1s common ground to all who own hıs sway He ıs to us as 
Anstotle, Savonarola and Shakespeare, philosopher, prophet, and 
dramatist, ın the realm of Morality For,he wields the wisdom of 
Anstotle, the thunder of Savonarola and the intuition of Shakespeare, 
m his moral judgments 

Once more, the Historical student will find in Dante’s’Sense of 
Allegory—Truth concealed under a fair Fiction—strong confirmation 
of his view that the Vision is an Allegorical representation of the ideals 
of his Age; a representation which must be interpreted strictly with 
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reference to those ideals, yet which must be re-interpreted by us with 
reference to the ideals of our own Age, if he 1s to become our Poet 

But the Poet’s commentary on the significance of his Vision 1s 
clearly not exhausted by these three hnes of Interpretation The 
fourth remams, and it ıs, according to himself, the hıghest, the ultimate 
sense of all How are we to understand ıt? What new vista does ıt 
open through the Vision? ‘That is the single question we seek to raise 
here 

“ That in most secret things we should have few companions” such 
are Dante’s own words in this passage of “ The Banquet,” in which, he 
tells us elsewhere, he seeks to satisfy what he calls the “hunger of 
“humamity” “ıt 1s impossible,” he adds here, “to have the substance 
“of ‘gold’ unless the ore 1s first prepared, or to have the substance of 
“the ‘Ark’ unless we have first made ready the wood” Itis this Ark 
or shrine of gold which 1s our quest, it 1s that which he bids “ his 
“readers gather carefully from all scriptures for the benefit of them- 
“selves and thew descendants” And this hint of Dante’s that there 
are necessarily few who can enter into his meaning, and that his 
meaning is for future ages, suggests quite another line from those 
already considered—viz, the possibility that the true Interpretation hes 
in the Future as well as ın the Present or Past, for this reason,— 
because it ultrmately hes outside of Time altogether ` 

It 1s this Transcendentalsm of “The Comedy” ın its full sense 
which has escaped the modern commentator, or which, when ıt has been 
pleaded with consummate skill by such a lover and critic of Italian 
Literature as the father of the Rossettis, himself an Italian poet of no 
mean order, has been ignorantly derided and practically ignored by 
a consensus of those who have not the power or knowledge to under- 
stand the elements of the problem Now ıt is presumptuous to handle 
the problem without reference to such exhaustive labours as those of 
Rossetti in the final but unknown* work in which fifty years ago he 
laid before a public which was then wholly unripe for his revelation 
the result of a lifetime’s study And it ıs umpossible ever even to 
broach the problem without detailed reference to “ The Comedy ” itself 
The argument for this line of Interpretation ıs strictly cumulative But 
it may be possible to indicate the elements of the problem by confining 
this note simply to the hints Dante himself has given in those two 
passages, the one from “The Banquet ” (Book II Chap 2), and the other 
from the dedication of “The Paradise” (Epistle X) to which any 
reader may turn, and in which Dante has himself laid down the lines 
on which he demands interpretation 

Dante’s own account of the Transcendental Sense may be gathered 
as follows Speaking of that Psalm “In exitu Israel de Ægypto,” 
which ıt will be remembered 1s the chant of the first souls whom he 


* «Il Mistero dell’ Amor Platomico nel Medio Evo” Gabriele Rossetti Londra, 
1840. A monumental work only to be found now m the Bntish Museum? 
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sees (“ın a small vessel:very swift and hght”) on the way to the 
Mountain of Purgatory, Dante gives to ıt this spiritual meaning, that 
the soul in forsaking its sins becomes holy and free ın its powers or 
functions Now this holy freedom of function Dante pictures himself 
to us as attaiming in Paradise Turning, therefore, to the Piologue of 
“The Paradise” and the “ Dedication ” which comments on it, we see 
how Dante conceives of these functions of the soul “The Glory of 
“Him who moveth everything,” he begins by saying, “ doth penetrate 
“the Universe ” 

Then he tells us that — 


sf in drawing near to its desire 
Our Intellect engulfs itself so far 
That after ıt the Memory cannot go” 


In the Dedication he has the followmg note on these lines “To 
“understand these things we must know that in this life the human 
“Intellect, on account of the resemblance of its nature to and its 
“affinity with the separate Intellectual Substance, when it soars, soars 
“so high that after its return memory fails 12, because 1t has transcended 
“human conditions” Dante goes on to cre as examples of those who 
“by the fight of the Intellect transcended human conditions” St 
Paul, where he speaks to the Corinthians, saying, “I know that this 
“man (whether in the body or out of the body, I do not know God 
“ knoweth) was caught up into Paradise, ard heard secret words which 
“it is not lawful for man to utcer” And after other examples from 
Scnpture he adds “and if these examples do not suffice for the 
“imvidious, let them read Richard of St Victor in the book ‘Of 
“* Contemplation’, let them read St Bernard in the book ‘Of 
“‘ Consideration’, let them read St Augustine in the book ‘Of the 
“Quantity of the Soul,’ and they will no longer be invidious” We 
cannot mistake words hke these They ftly describe the claims of 
“Transcendentalism” in every age If we want to find a parallel to 
them in our own time, we should have to find ıt among philosophers in 
the speculations of those Germans of our cwn day, who, basing their 
work upon Kant’s Critique of Reason, and unsatisfied by the pure 
theorism of Hegel or Schelling, are attempting to found a practical 
school of experimental psychology on the deeper lines suggested by 
that study of Eastern and Western Mysticism which 1s revolutiomising 
the dogmatic psychology of the Past If the reader will turn to Von 
Hartmann’s “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” or better still to Von 
Preller’s “ History of Mysticism,” he will find this study pursued upon a 
strictly scientific method Dante’s “ Transcendentalism” 1s nothing 
else than the pursuit of what modern Scientism knows as the Super- 
sensuous Consciousness He calls its field “the things above sense” 
And he beleved that “experiment” in the true sense, that method 
which he was the first in Modern Literature to demand and illustrate 
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in the domain of Physics, was the proper method, too, in Metaphysics 
A hne from the first canto of “ The Paradise ” will establish the point 


“ To represent ‘ transhumanise’ ın words 
Impossible were , the example, then, suffice 
Him for whom Grace the experience reserves ” 


(The example 1s that glance of Beatrice which lifts his Understand- 
ing to the level of Intuiticn ) 
Of his own experience he has just said, piling “ Pelion upon Ossa; 


€ And suddenly ıt seemed that day to day 
Was added. as 1f He, who has the power, 
Had with enother sun the heaven adorned ” 


Now we have to do here neither with the validity of this experience 
nor with that of the phuosophy which derives from ıt Nor can we 
touch that other problem which is quite distinct from these of fact and 
theory, the problem wich arses where a dramatist (and “The 
“ Comedy” is essentially a spiritual drama) deals with both as the 
materials of ms Art Dante,—the fact must never be forgotten, 
although ıt ıs constantly ignored— 1s neither a chronicler of experiences 
nor the author of a philosophy, but the “maker” of a Play Here, 
however, we confine ourselves to the single point—what, given Dante’s 
own premises, should be our own conclusion as to the standpoint of a 
full interpretation 

We have seen now that he assumes the reality of this Supersensuous 
Consciousness, not only in the part he plays in his own “ Masque” 
(where, however, his rôle, ıt should be remembered, ıs that of “ Man”), 
but in his critical Dedication to “ The Paradise” and in the Discourse 
(“The Banquet ”) that he wrote upon the New Life 

The question, therefore, takes this form How does his assumption 
compel us to regard the Vision® And the answer 1s, that its Transcen- 
dental character, as far ás ıt extends, puts ıt out of relation to Time, 
whether past, present or future We must conceive that Dante 
“beacons,” as Shelley says in the “ Adonais” of the soul of Keats 
after death, “from the abode where the eternal are,” not, however, 
because he has passed from the sphere of Earth by physical death, 
but because by the “flight of Intellect he has transcended human 
“conditions ” while still in the body That 1s the claim, and we have 
to consider for a moment its corollaries Now note that this claim does 
not, for a moment, dislocate Dante from his place ın Time When the 

‘seer descends from trance*conditions, as the modern scientist would 
call them, or from higher planes of consciousness, as they are defined by 

’ the modern metaphysician, he returns to the conditions of his personal 
consciousness in Time æ m Space The true Mystic never pretends to 
belong to any Age but his own His perspective in Time 
as in Space is precisely lke other men’s Even when he 
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bodies forth the» Eternal Venties he 1s bound, by his own 
nature as well as by their need, to body them forth in shapes familar to 
them both It is so that he sees as well as paints them But we must 
not forget that he possesses another sense by which he can, as ıt were, 
touch, instead of seeing them, and that when he comes to paint them, 
the haunting memory of that touch informs his pencil with an indefinable 
mastery of handing The touch of life has passed into the form 
Constantly that unearthly touch les upon Dante’s Vision, and brings 
conviction to the reader that in teling of some mystery he speaks 
“with authority and not as the scribes,” that he is no Gnostic 
philosopher merely, but one of those very few who speak that which 
they have seen, as other men cannot see and never shall see ın Time 
This 1s doubtless often the secret, on a lower plane, of what Ruskin 
has called Dante’s “ intense definition ” in landscape, but that character- 
istic 1s mamfested on much higher planes of imagination, and culminates 
in “The Paradise,” where there 1s no such thing as landscape at all 
What is meant must be unintelligible to any but his inveterate readers , 
to them, of whatever denomination they may be, ıt 1s axiomatic. 

The pleader for the “ Transcendental ” standpoint then has no quarrel 
- with the Catholic interpreter The last thing he desires to do 1s to 
modernise Dante, or to read into him thoughts of any time but his own 
We need to be baptised with the blood of zhe Middle Ages if we would 
understand him at all, but that blood must be drawn from the mystical 
heart of the Middle Ages, quick as ıt is with this Transcendental life, 
which has little tincture of Time The Middle Ages are nearer to the 
Timeless Worlds than the Age in which we live, and the great problems 
of “ The Comedy,” moral, metaphysical and mystic, wear quite another 
aspect from those of traditional Catholicism or Medievalism, when 
viewed from that Transcendental standpomt which is proper even to 
Catholic Theology and Chivalrous Ideals We are to see, however, 
that Dante’s Transcendentalism carries us a good deal further than 
Mediæval Catholicism 

Meanwhile, let us note that the Transcendentalism of “The 
“Comedy” really les at the root, as Dante would teach us, of that 
Moral significance which endears it to the Sceptical lover of the 
Present who cares for none of those things of which we have been 
speaking The man who, to use Carlyle’s favourite expression, looks 
into “ the heart of things,” and thinks he can do so best apart from all 
speculations as to their nature, 1s the man we have in view That 
attitude has been a favounte attitude ın our own time, and we have 
ventured to call the man who assumes ıt a Sceptical lover of the Present, 
because the Present for him crowds out all speculations about the 
Future as well as the Past Such a man, when he cares for Poetry and 
knows Dante, has generally been drawn irresistfbly towards him And 
1t is the “Sensus Morahs” which has fascinated him He feels 
instinctively that Dante has voiced the problems of the Soul, even of 
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his own Doubt, with a directness, sensuouslessness, simplicity and 
passion that no other poet perhaps has attained in hke proportion 
To what 1s this intuitive grasp of the things of the Soul due? This 
at least we may say, that where there is that touch with things beyona, 
there commonly comes intenser insight into human things, and that 
where there is such insight, there is always, though often quite 
unconsciously, some measure of that touch 
Lastly, with the student, who to the possession of both these sources 
of interest in Dante, sympathy with the Past and sympathy with the 
Present, adds the true historical perception that ideals evolve, and that 
these ideals call for re-mterpretation, the Transcendental standpoint 
may beofservice It may prompt him to consider whether, when he has 
done all that he ought to do in the interpretation of the Past, there may 
not lie in this the supreme element of the Vision the key to a 
remainder which he cannot reduce to any common factor with those 
ideals which are his divisors, and in which Dante seems to be bent 
upon expressing an ideal that transcends expression Such a problem, 
we have said, 1s to be found in the ever-vexed question of Beatrice’s 
identity. It ıs but one example out of many others, though perhaps 
the chief It ıs indeed more than probable that Beatrice herself 1s 
ultimately to be regarded neither as the Maid of Florence, which she 1s 
according to the Letter, nor as the Holy Spirit of Love (morally), nor 
yet again as the Gnostic Wisdom of the Everlasting Light (allegoric- 
ally), but as the symbol of this Transcendental Consciousness which 1s 
both Light and Love 
Dante’s last vision of Beatrice, and the last words of Dante then, are 
significant — 
“ Without reply I lifted up mine eyes 
And saw her, as she made herself a crown, 
Reflecting from herself the eternal rays 
Not from that region which the highest thunders* 
Is any mortal eye so far removed 
(In whatsoever sea 1t deepest sinks), 
As there from Beatrice my sight, but this 
Was nothing unto me, because her image 
Descended zo to me by medium blurred, 
O Lady, thou in whom my bope 1s strong, 
And who, for my salvation, didst endure 
In Hell to leave the imprint of thy feet, 
Of whatsoever things I have beheld, 
As coming from thy power and from thy goodness 
I recognise the virtue and the grace 
Thou, from a slave, hast brought me unto freedom, 
By all those ways, by all the expedients, 
Whereby thou hadst the power of doing st 


r 


* The translation here is somewhat obscure, —more clearly perhaps—* Tot from 
the realm of Heav’n’s remotest thunder ” 
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Preserve towards me thy magnificence, 

So that this soul of mine, which thou hast healed, 
Pleasing to thee ġe doosened from the body. 

Thus I rmplored, and she, so far away, 

Smuiled, as it seemed, and looked once more at me, 
Then unto the eternal fountain turned ”* 


There, within the compass of a few “terzine ”—and the passage 1s 
taken at random from a hundred others which ın some respects would 
have suited the purpose of our argument better—we may recognise, (in 
Dante’s own words from the “ Dedication,”) “the passage of the holy 
“soul from the slavery of present corruption to the liberty of the Eternal 
“Glory,” as the “alpha and omega” of “The Comedy” There the 
reader can hardly fail to catch the “ Transcendental” dourdon which 
supports the whole fabric of 1ts Music 

Time may yet vindicate what Tradtion long ago asserted Buti, 
one of the oldest commentators, sums up the fourfold senses of “ The 
“Comedy” as follows “Litera gesta refert, quid credas Allegona, 
“Moralis quid agas, quid operes Anagogica” which we may freely 
render thus “The Letter tells the tale, the Allegory spells the creed, 
“the Soul-sense bids us how to live, and the Spirit-sense speaks to us 
“of the Great Work” To that Great Woc-k, that Magnum Opus of the 
Ages, Dante calls all his readers — 


“O voi ch’avete gl’intellett: sani 
Mirate la dottrina che s’asconde 
Sotto 11 velame degli versi stramı ” 
Inferno, 1x., 61. 


“ O ye, who have the steady brain, 
Weigh well the thoughts which ’neath the veil 
Of mystic verses there vemazn,” 


S. UDNY. 


* “Dante’s Divine Comedy” Longfellow’s translation G Routledge. Canto 
XXXI. Paradiso, ll 70-93 
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THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


GERMAN DIPLOMACY 


46 F only there be honey to be had, the fl:es will come even from 

“ Bagdad ” ıs an Oriental proverb, the truth of which 1s being 
proved by contemporary events in the Near East and more especially 
by the success of the German Bagdad Railway scheme, which might 
have been a British undertaking For, over thirty years ago, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons examined an English project 
for the construction of a railway in Asia Minor which was to run from 
Alexandretta vz4 Aleppo to Koweit on the Persian Gulf Expert 
evidence taken at the tıme showed that the lme would render enormous 
services to this country as a second and quicker route to India, and 
possibly yield profit large enough to render the enterprise a paying 
concern Manganese, silver, zinc, rock salt, ircn, lead, gold, copper and 
coal were mentioned as among the numerous elements of the still 
unsunned wealth of the land, and the natural fertility of the soil was 
affirmed but not proved to be uncommonly great and capable of support- 
ing a population many times larger than the few musery-stricken 
peasants who dwell there to-day But as private enterprise was unable 
to meet the expenses of such a gigantic undertaking, and as the British 
Government was loth to come to the aid of individual imtiative the 
matter was dropped The Select Committee indeed placed its opimon 
upon record that, as the advantages of this proposed second route to 
India would in every case be highly welcome and might possibly be 
anestimable to the Empire, it would be well worth the while 
of our rulers to make a bid to secure them But the Government, 
accustomed to leave British enterprise to its own devices, observed the 
good old rule of Zazssez farre And now the Germans have undertaken 
the work from which we recoiled and with the active help of our 
Government! “Nothing,” says the Day Telegraph,* “can now 
“prevent them from planting themselves across the shortest overland 

t 
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* 18th April, 1903 
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“route to India. If the mterests at stake were not so vital to us we 
“could hardly grudge them the success they have so long and so perse- 
“veringly worked for Ther first step was taken about fifteen years 
“ago, when a syndicate, backed by the Deutsche Bank, set itself up in 
“Constantinople and began to work the Pashas for concessions 
“Among other things which were coveted was a short railway from 
“ Scutarı to Ismid, which remained in Enghsh hands as a relic of the 
“Crimean War The Germans saw that ıt might be made the first 
“link in a direct lme from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf Very 
“quietly the English shares were brought up, and one fine morning the 
“Enghsh company disappeared The German Syndicate, strongly 
“backed by their own Government, apphed to the Porte for concessions 
“to extend the Ismd lne At the same tıme a British syndicate was 
“importuning the Pashas for an extension of the Smyrna to Aidin line, 
“which also had ambitions in the direction of the Persian Gulf But 
“the Germans beat the English hollow at the concessioneermg game 
“They got all they asked for, while we, ın spite of all the late Sir 
“Wiliam White’s supposed influence, got nothing The German 
“syndicate at last became so self-confident that they tned to capture 
“both the Smyrna railways, which might become possible rivals They 
“captured the Smyrna and Cassaba through its French shareholders, 
“and very nearly got the Smyrna to Aidin as well” 

But the most curious point of the story 1s not that all that should have 
been accomplished by dint of forethought and unflagging zeal, but that 
the project itself has never once been allowed to emerge from the stage 
of a mere private undertaking to that of a State enterprise! Hence the 
open-mouthed surprise of English people when Mr Balfour told them 
—and truthfully told them—that the German Government ıs not “in 
“any way involved in the scheme”! It 1s this extraordinary spectacle: 
of a British Government first refusing to support a purely British 
project, thought out in the interests of the Empire, and then vigorously 
aiding foreigners to carry out, at the cost of the British taxpayer, the 
same project ın a form detrimental to our interests, that ntates English 
journalists and politicians 


HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 


The Bagdad Railway scheme underwent many changes before it 
finally emerged in its present shape, and each of those changes was 
dexterously and, it may be added, qu:te legitimately used by the 
Germans as a stepping stone to some further concession or as 
the lever by which mountams of obstacles were removed. Even 
before the outbreak of the Crimean War the idea of connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf seemed.likely to harden ito a 
practical project in Turkey itself, until “reasons” of a political and 
strategical order finally moved the Porte to abandon ıt After the 
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signing of the Treaty of Paris, however, the Ottoman Government, 
stimulated by experience, ran into the opposite extreme and set about 
considering the advisability of constructing a vast network of railways 
throughout the Empire, which should connect all 1ts important com- 
mercial and strategical pomts The Austrian engineer, von Pressel, 
who was employed to study the subject and draw up plans for the 
Anatolian portion of the iron net, elaborated a project which, if realised, 
would have given the Ottoman Empire nearly 4,000 miles of railways 
and a new lease of political existence The chef stations would have 
been Constantinople, Angora, Sivas, Kharpoot and Diarbekir, and the 
engineer Pressel was assured that the Porte would carry out his plans 
to the furthest terminus, but when ke began the construction of the 
first section of 59 miles—from Haidar Pasha to Ismid—he made no 
secret of his belief that for a whole generation at least the line would 
go no further And in truth all that he was able to build was that 
short stretch of a little over fifty miles, nor was that quite finished until 
1888 The work had indeed been carried on further, but the funds 
set apart for ıt being exhausted ıt was sold to the German Anatolian 
Company, which ın the same year (1888) obtained a concession to 
extend the line to Angora, about 310 miles, and five years later to 
‘construct a branch line from Eskisheher (distant about 195 mules) from 
the Bosphorus to Konia m the south-east 
It was then that the question became urgent whether the trunk line 
should follow the northerly direction criginally sketched out vzá Sivas 
and Erzingyan in accordance with the wishes of the Sultan, whose 
aims were in the first instance strategical, or wkether it had better 
become an international overland route from Berlin to India The 
latter alternative having been chosen, it needed strenuous and per- 
sistent efforts to make ıt clear to the Shadow of Allah that his wishes 
could not be fulfilled But here again German diplomacy entered the 
lists and scored a new triumph It has been objected in consequence 
that this and other instances of official interference go to show that the 
whole concern 1s a State enterprise , and this view has been repeatedly 
expressed in Russia and elsewhere But German politicians reply that ıt 
by no means follows, seerng that it 1s the business of their diplomatists, 
who ın that respect differ widely from ours, to further and uphold in 
every way possible and at every cost all German merchants and traders 
abroad, as the Venezuelan expedition demonstrates 


THE WOLVES ARE FED AND THE SHEEP UNHARMED 


The truth 1s that for years diplomatists had been working hard with 
the object of getting the Sultan mto a conceding mood, and Germany’s 
oft-commented attitude towards Turkey during the Armenian, the 
Cretan, the Greek and the Macedonian troubles was avowedly shaped 
by the wish and maintamed by the hope of bringrig this project to a 
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successful issue If that general policy produced a powerful effect 
upon the Sultan, the special measures adopted for the purpose of 
adjusting particular means to particular ends were equally effective 
Thus the exploitation of the mineral rıches of the woefully neglected 
provinces, the betterment of the matenal well being of the six or 
seven millon people who form the nucleus of the Sultan’s military 
power, and improved facilities for moving troops up to the chief 
strategical points in case of war constituted powerful motives which 
the intelligent Ottoman ruler could not afford to disregard But for 
Germany to insist upon these military considerations was, as may readily 
be imagined, to skate over thin ice, because of the necessity of avoidmg 
everything calculated to arouse the misgivings of Russia, whose 
diplomacy has for over twenty years succeeded in hindering the Porte 
from so fortifying the approaches from the Black Sea as to make them 
impassable to Muscovite battleships in war time The arduous problem 
was, however, solved as follows on purely extrinsic grounds the two 
strategic plans approved by the Sultan were rejected, one of which 
would have enabled him to transport the mobilised forces of the 5th 
Synan and the 3rd Anatohan Recruiting Distncts to the European 
provinces, and the other to throw a powerful contingent into Erzeroum, 
check the Russian advance from Kars end also utilise the Bagdad- 
Mossul Recruiting Distnct for the Anatolian campaign This decision 
was ingeniously construed in a two-fold sense, on the one hand as a 
liberal concession to Russia’s legitimate desires, and on the other as 
an equally far-reaching effort to consolidate Turkey against her 
northern foe It is instructive to learn how the move was made. 
One of the most cautious and best informed German writers on 
the subject says “Precisely for the contingency of a future 
“Russo-Turkish war, care has been taken—by giving the line 
“a direction which from a strategical standpomt is exceed- 
“ingly unfavourable to Turkey—to render ıt wholly impossible 
“for her—or at any rate possible only in a very small degree—to 
“profit by the ‘German’ enterprise against her most dangerous 
“enemy”* To Russia this ought to have been very welcome news 
indeed, for she could hardly herself have done more than give the 
line a direction extremely unfavourable to Turkey, but somehow the 
Muscovite Press received the announcement with ironical expressions 
of gratitude The newspapers also pointed to a somewhat different 
statement publicly made last March by General Von der Goltz in the 
course of an interesting lecture which he delivered at Konigsberg on 
the Bagdad Railway Project That soutspoken warrior said 
nothing of a direction “extremely unfavourable to Turkey” He 
simply declared that the reasons by which the step ın question was 
defended in Constantmople were in the first place the circumstance 
that the Sultan’s scheme, if realised, would have defeated at once his 
economic, financial and strategic aims, because the rails for long 


* “Die Bagdadbahn,” von Lic. Dr Paul Rohrbach, p. 12. The italics are mine 
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stretches in the Armenian highlands would have been buried under 
deep snow drifts and the lne blocked in winter, and in the second 
place because owing to the barrenness of the soil that particular section 
of the railway would never have paid expenses, for which of course the 
Ottoman Government would then have become responsible* And 
the Sultan, he adds, was convinced at last and gave his sanction to the 
alternative scheme It 1s impossible not to pay a tribute of admiration 
to the diplomacy which managed thus dexterovsly to save the sheep 
while keeping the wolves well fed For not only did the Sultan not 
take umbrage at this seemingly unfriendly way of dealing with him, 
but he was positively pleased, and ıt appears “ that of all those who are 
interested ın the enterprise the Sultan 1s ın the greatest hurry He 1s 
“ ympatient for the hour to strike when the strategzcal result of the line 
“will have begun to make itself felt”t Russia, however, determined to 
be dissatisfied with every step taken by the promoters of the Bagdad 
railway, carpingly asks how the Sultan, whose military mterests have 
been thus set at naught, can be so wildly ımpatıent to realise the results 
of a measure which is distinctly and avowedly “ extremely unfavour- 
“ able” to them? 


WHAT THE LINE WILL ACHIEVE 


But whatever feelings the Sultan ought to kave expressed under 
those somewhat obscure conditions, the fact is that in 1888 he granted 
to the German Anatolian Company under the management of Herr von 
Kapp a concession to carry the line from Eskisheher to Angora, a 
distance of 310 mules, and-so energetically was the work taken in hand 
that 1t was completed four years later In the ensuing year a branch 
line southwards was undertaken over Kutahia to Koma, and at last the 
memorable convention containing 46 articles was signed between the 
Turkish Minister of Commerce on the one side and Dr Kurt Zander, 
Director-General, and M E Huguenin, Assistant Director-General of 
the Anatolian Railway Company on the other This document may 
be regarded as the beginning of a new era in Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and possibly even Persia For some years hence an over-. 
land route from Berlin to Koweit on the Persian Gulf will have been 
constructed which will be fraught with far-reaching results to the trade 
and the political mterests of the British Empire and of some Con- 
tinental States as well As General von der Goltz puts it “ At present 
“the journey from Berlin vz Brindisi and Port Said to Bombay cannot 
“be performed ın less than fourteen days, whereas in future it will be 
“accomplished under less trying conditions of temperature and dis- 
“comfort in eleven + forty-eight hours from the German to the Turkish 
“ capital, then by the Bagdad Railway to Koweit four days, reckoning 
“the speed at but 30 kilometres (18 miles the hour), and across the 
“Persian Gulf by a fleet steamer in five days Not only,” adds the 


* Norddeutsche Aligemene Zettung, 29th March, 190 
t Lic. Dr. Paul Rohrbach, Preussische Jako tricher eur, N 2, p. 382 
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Pasha, “will the passenger traffic from Bombay to Europe take this 
“route, but there ıs reason to believe that the Indian mail will go by 
“the same way . We have good grounds for rejoicing that 
“an undertaking so vast and so momentous for the world’s traffic has 
“been taken over by German hands, by German brains ”* 

The plain truth, however, ıs that even if the railway reahses all that 
is expected of it, the shortening of the mail transit to India will be so 
inconsiderable that ıt would wholly disappear if the sea service of the 
P and O Company were moderately acceleiated 

The line from Konia will be carried souzhwaids and south-eastwards 
to Adana in Cilicia so as to meet the railway which leads thence down 
to the sea Aleppo and Aintab will be zeached by branches running 
from Kallis respectively northwards and southwards, and then from 
Dyerblus, where a bridge will span the Euphrates, the line will proceed 
vzé Harran, the city to which Abraham migrated, and Nisibis direct 
through the Mesopotamian Plain to Mossul, thence to Bagdad, 
keeping on the right bank of the Tigris and having touched at the 
centres of pilgrimage, Kerbela and Nedyjef, will reach Koweit. Thus 
the length of the entire railroad from Ism:d to the head of the Persian 
Gulf will be about 3,000 kilometres (or 1,862 miles), and the cost of 
construction, reckoning at the rate of £800 per kilometre, about twenty- 
four millions For this sum there must of course be a guarantee, which 
the Ottoman Government ıs at present unable to supply The com- 
pany, however, signified its intention not to press for more than 
sectional guarantees, in the hope that as one portion of the line begins 
to pay, the funds put apart for guaranteeing it may be set free and 
appropriated to the following section 


WILL THE RAILWAY Pay? 


The financial details of the scheme are somewhat complicated, but 
the plain issue ıs this, that the easiest way of providing the money for the 
guarantee is doubtless, as has been several times suggested, for the 
Ottoman Government to raise the custcms duties on foreign goods 
from their present level of eight per cent ad valorem by say one-third 
As the foreign products m question are mainly British, the burden 
implied by this measure of rehef to the shareholders, who are mainly 
foreigners, if ıt could be effected, would of course fall heaviest upon 
British shoulders But the foreign customs in Turkey aie regulated by 
conventions with the European Powers which cannot be modified by 
the wishes of one of the parties to them, butonly as a result of a formal 
international arrangement And to this Russia will probably withhold 
her assent Much of course mght be accomplished by reforms in the 
present administration of customs and by the unification of the Ottoman 
debt, but a great deal more is expected from a further British sacrifice 
When the railway has been completed, tha British Government may be 


* Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zertung, 29th March, 1903. 
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induced to transfer the Indian mail subsidy now received by the 
Peninsular and Onental Company to the new lne It has been urged 
against this latter proposal that “as the German steamship companies 
“already recerve German subsidies to enable them to compete with the 
“ Peninsular and Oriental Line,” this would be tantamount to cutting a 
stick to beat our own backs, especially as an mcreased subsidy would 
enable the British P and O Steamship Company to carry the mails as 
quickly as the railway 


OPENING UP OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE COTTON 


On the economical aspect of the enterprise many opimions have been 
uttered and written, many facts exaggerated and belittled What is 
clear to the outsider 1s that the railway will be in the main dependent 
for 1ts income upon the solvency of the habitants of the provinces 
through which ıt will run and upon the extent to which they may be 
able to employ it And on these points there is considerable obscurity, 
but the weight of expert opimion ıs that the local traffic will never 
pay It has indeed been asserted* that ın many parts of the country ın 
question the number of inhabitants—which 1s at present four times 
less than ıt was under the Sassaman kings in the gth century, AD— 
might and will be quadrupled as one of the results of the new railway, 
the agricultural and climatic conditions having remained since then 
unchanged The Sultan certainly seems to have put faith in this 
hopeful forecast, for he has recently purchased immense tracts of land 
on the lower stretches of the Tigris, by way, it 1s said, of speculating 
on its rapid rise in value However this may be, the first section of 
the line, which passes through Eskisheher to the west and south 
o: the great salt desert, cannot be said to offer many attractions to 
either miner or husbandman. 

In the north-western districts of Mesopotamia the outlook is 
undoubtedly much more pronusing, but the conditions which sunder 
promise from realisation are many and heterogeneous, and no wholly 
original calculations have been made of the productiveness of the 
provinces for many a long year Cotton culture ıs certainly a 
speciality of that country and also of the neighbouring regions of 
Syra At present the quantity grown is determined mainly by local 
needs on the one hand and local insecurity on the other And yet 
the factory of the firm of Trypanm at Adana receives so much that ıt 
puts 1,800,000 Ibs of cotton thread on the market every year No 
peasant cares to invest his money, labour and time in tiling the soil if 
he has reason to anticipate that Kurdish or Arabian brigands will garner 
in the harvest But with the construction of the railway and the con- 
sequent establishment of order, ıt 1s deemed certain that enormous 
quantities of cotton fôr export can be raised in the way in which this 
has been successfully accomplished under analogous conditions by the 


* Rohrbach, “Die Bagdadbahn,” p 38 
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Russians in Turkestan since they built the Transcaspian Railway Such 
is the view taken by Dr Rohrbach and many others I should lke, 
however, to point out that General von Zepelin, who possesses consider- 
able knowledge of the subject, speaks as if the Russian example so 
hopefully relied upon were in reality a sorry failure, and doubts whether 
the district ın question can at present supply the cotton which ıt needs as 
well as the demands of Russia, and he is certain that the quality cannot 
compete with that of America * while another authonty declares that 
from an economic point of view Turkestan has no future whatevert In 
any case many millions of pounds would have to be invested ın the 
venture The way m which German capitalists are expected to go 
to work is to form one or more agricultural compamies who 
shall obtain from the Ottoman Government vast districts of 
land on long leases and then parcel it out and sublet 
it to petty farmers or else have it tilled by natives at 
the company’s expense “If in this manner Germany can 
“draw her chief cotton supplies from Mesopotamia in heu of America, 
“that consummation would bring with it the great advantages that then 
“we, like the Russians, should possess consumers for the products of 
“our mdustry ım the people of the country who, through our 
“instrumentality, had become better off and acquired a larger pur- 
“chasing power As compared with America we find ourselves, as 
“things now are, at a very great disadvantage ın our commerce, and 
“the Americans are doing everything in their power 1n order to throw 
“ difficulties in the way of exchanging European, and im particular 
“German, wares for their cotton. In Turkey it 1s naturally impossible 
“as yet to speak of such tendencies as those which underlie the 
“commercial policy of the United States, and ıt 1s self-evident that 
“as soon as the land ıs opened up by means of German capital, German 
“imdustry will know how to keep for itself the preference even for the 
“ export thither of articles of first necessity ”$ 


GERMANY’S FUTURE CORN GRANARY 


But the ancient prosperity of Anatolia and the provinces watered by 
the Euphrates and Tigris had its source mainly in corn growing, and the 
bright future in store for those regions can be realised only by making 
agriculture as profitable to-day as ıt was thousands of years ago In 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia and Asia Minor the tillable soil is of two 
kinds, that which needs but the ordinary yearly rainfall to bring forth 
rich harvests and the land which requires artificial irrigation either as 
an auxihary to the rain or as a complete substitute for ıt, this latter 
1s the case chiefly in Babylonia In the soi itself no essential 
changes would seem to have taken place since the days of the Sassanian 
Kings, when those regions were the corn ¢ranaries of Asia and 


* “Asien,” Heft VI Cf Berlage sur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 1902 No tat, p. 382 
į Franz von Schwarz, “Turkestan,” p 584 
t Rohrbach, "Die Bagdadbahn,” p 26, 
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supported a very dense population Therefore, it ıs argued, no very 
costly measures are necessary to the re-establishment of a 
similar, possibly a more prosperous, state of things to-day 
The Bagdad Railway, we are assured, will give the first 
impulse to this re-awakening, and judicious imvestments will do 
the-rest “ Anatolia, Northern Syria, Mesopotamia and the Irak are 
“together capable of exporting at least as much corn as all Russia 
“ exports to-day, the moment the economic effects of the railway reach 
“their highest level”* On the one hand then the raim-watered 
regions are only awaiting the plough to become the granaries which 
they once were, while on the other hand the Babylonian savad, or 
black soul, needs artifical ungation For the sum of from one to one 
and a half milion pounds—a small outlay as compared with the total 
cost of the railway-——the necessary canalisation could be accomplished, 
whereupon the misery-stricken 14 million inhabitants of to-day would 
increase and multiply till they equalled in numbers the six mullions 
who lived under Haroun-al-Raschid and would far surpass them in 
material well-bemg 

The Turkish Government could then farm out the tithes to the 
German Canalisation Company for a fixed amount, about one million 
pounds} It ought not however to be forgotten that before any of those 
ideas can be embodied ın institutions the half-famished peasants must 
change the habits and customs of thousands of years, must employ 
modern methods and implements of agriculture and generally put off the 
old Adam For the Babylonia of to-day, as described by Professor 
Delitzsch in his third and last lecture, 1s a misery-stricken land “Sand 
“ deserts lashed by stormwinds, water deserts overhung with gigantic 
“reeds, the canals mostly choked with sand, the land bereft of people, 
“the few inhabitants, poor and eager to plunder, afflicted by fever and 
“sickness, diseases of the eye being very common” 


NAPHTHA. 


Another of the great attractions—probably the sweetest of the three 
kmds of honey which will draw bees or flies to Bagdad—is naphtha 
The region ın which this valuable oil is found ıs a zone stretching from 
the 'Iramian mountain chain, near the basin of the lower Zab, south 
westwards over the Tigris and Euphrates to the Arabian desert And 
the wonders told of this oil-soaked country are calculated to allure 
even Americans, whom nothing would surprise, to Mesopotamia For 
1f the corn-growing distrigts surpass Russia in fertility and can oust 
her from the bread market of Europe, the naphtha region ıs at least as 
rich in mmeral oil as the Peninsula of Apskheron in Transcaucasia 
Kerkuk, a town to the south-east of Mossul, on the very border of the 
savad or black soil, is*the centre of this future Baku, and it must be 


* Op cit, p 24 + Rohrbach, “ Die Bagdadbahn,” p 44 
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admitted that here, at any rate, palpable, well-attested facts have been 
relied upon for the somewhat coloured estimates made by German 
writers “Straightway from the soil,” writes one of the most trust- 
woithy witnesses, “oozes up, not water with an admixture of mineral 
“oil, but pure dark naphtha, and in such quantities as, despite the 
“wholly primitive way of gathering ıt, are ample enough to supply the 
“ entire district and the inhabitants of the city of Kerkuk—about 15,000 
“all told—with petroleum Moreover, 1: 1s worthy of note that the 
“ quantity which spontaneously oozes up here ıs not only greater than 
“was found in Baku before the drilling, but that the accompanying 
“ products, such as mineral wax (ozokerite), gas sources, ‘ eternal’ fires, 
“etc, occur more abundantly than ever on the Caspian shores ”* 

“The only thing to be viewed with apprehension,” writes Dr 
Rohrbach, “1s the possibility that foreign money, foreign speculators 
“ may succeed in obtaining for themselves a preferential right to exploit 
“Mesopotamian naphtha before we Germans manage ın suitable 
“ fashion to exclude such foreign competition by means of an agreement 
“with the Turkish Government to whom the lands belong ”t 

On the whole, then, ıt seems well within the range of probability that 
the resources of the provinces through which the Bagdad Line will run 
may, after a considerable lapse of time and the expenditure of large 
sums of money, enable individuals to make large fortunes, but the 
calculations made by most German wr.ters on the subject must be 
largely discounted as far too optimistic,t and Bntish investors would 
do well to exercise extreme caution before accepting any of the cut and 
dried estimates now current in Central Europe Besides, if those 
estimates pioved as correct as such forecasts usually are, many years 
must necessarily elapse before the resources could be profitably 
developed, and even that would not mean that the line itself would 
become a paying concern 


POLITICAL ASPECT 


Although essentially a commercial undertaking, the Bagdad Railway 
scheme 1s without doubt fraught with grave political consequences, 
which ought to be well weighed and effectively provided for before 
the Government of this country throws in its lot with the German 
Anatolian Company or encourages Bnitish capitalists to support 
the project Mr Balfour may be quite nght m asserting that “ what- 
“ ever course English financiers might take or the Enghsh Government 
“ pursue, sooner or later this great undertaking would be embarked on” 


7 parca tee A ic CV „p 97 foll. 
hrbach, “Die Bagdadbahn,” p_2 
: To es but a typical instance pr Rohrbach mamtamed that the fertile alluvial 
land of Babylonia capable of productive cultivation was equal ın extent to the area of 
the Kingdom of Bavaria (75,864 square kilometres) Sprenger had given currency 
to the same statement before him But as a matter of verifiable fact, the area in 
question 1s about four times less. (See Professor Wagner's essay 1n the review 
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But even were the statement proven, that is not the kernel of the matter 
The real pomt at issue is whether Great Britain ought asa nation to lend 
her co-operation to the scheme, and whether, if she does, she will 
adopt effective measures to acquire such nghts of control over ıt as her 
vital interests imperatively call for And if one may venture to 
Judge the future action of the present Government by its attitude in 
the recent past, the conclusion to which we are forced is that, unless 
public opinion makes itself heard on the subject in accents that cannot 
be mistaken, the blunders committed ın the Far East and in Venezuela 
are almost certain to be repeated in Anatolia, Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf 

For the Bagdad Railway Scheme 1s, despite its commercial aspect 
and its ostentatious lack of political background, neither more nor less 
than a deliberate attempt to divide the Ottoman Empire into two 
spheres of interest, which are destined to be economic spheres so long 
as the Turk holds sway there, and to be converted into political spheres 
the moment the Empire finally breaks up, and ın neither case to become 
British or even international spheres For that reason alone, were 
there none other, our Government cannot afford to be hasty Hitherto 
Russia has regarded the Turkish domimons as her own special 
preserves to be taken over whenever she feels able and willing, the 
Sultan being but the temporary caretaker The Russian Government 
cannot of course officially give utterance to any such doctrine But it 
has published a significant exposé of its views on the Bagdad Railway 
Scheme in the organ of the Ministry of Finances,* stating plamly and 
without reserve that the whole project runs diametrically counter to 
the interests of Russia This declaration and the positive corollaries that 
flow from ıt are, of course, like the American Monroe doctrine, merely a 
theory which no foreign State 1s bound to accept, and which Russia 
must—f she can and will—uphold by force But if there were any 
probability of this coming to pass, the investment of tens of millions in 
opening up the country would be much more than a mere blunder The 
hopeful assumption of the German promoters, however, 1s that Russia’s 
future campaign—for they have no doubt that an advance against 
Turkey ıs merely a question of trme—will be conducted along the line 
Kars, Erzeroum, Sivas, on the one side, and on the Bosphorus on the 
other, keeping almost entirely aloof from the Bagdad Railway -— 
Konia, Eregh, Adana, Biredyik, Urfa, Mossul, Bagdad, Koweit More- 
over the Russians, it is urged, may be dissuaded from their purpose of 
fighting for a southern port on the Syrian-Crhcian coast Rhodes or 
one of the southerly islanc& in the Ægean Sea would—or at any rate 
ought to—meet their reasonable demands But this, ıt should be said, 1s 
equivalent to making up one’s bill without consulting the mnkeeper 
The Russians themselves entertain quite different views they look 
forward to penetrating sooner or later to the south coast of Asia Minor 
and point to Alexandretta as their southern outlook on the sea And 
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an attempt at some future time to carry out this plan is one of the many 
contingencies to be reckoned with The German promoters, indeed, 
imagine that they have met all the requuements of the case and 
have avoided all cause for complaint by marking off the northern half 
of the Peninsula of Asia Minor and the Armenian highlands as Russia’s 
legitimate sphere, and by keeping their hne away from that The 
southern half being ın a certain sense a noman’s land, can, they mam- 


tain, be opened up, and German commercial and political interests 
created in ıt 


Is THERE A SECRET TREATY? 


How will these conflicting views work out in the future? The 
probable and even possible answers to this question should be well 
pondered over before our Government commits itself to a 
definite and wrevocable policy That Russia will, whenever she can, 
make her standpoint painfully clear and msist on enforcing it is 
practically certam The sharp emphatic warning uttered by the 
Russian Finance Minister leaves no doubt whatever as to the existence 
of that intention. One of the first queries therefore which a cautious 
British minister should make 1s what under such conditions would be 
the action of Germany, who cannot afford to 11sk a serious quarrel with 
Russia? “The Germans,” objects the Spectator,* “under the present 
“scheme, will at any moment be able to make over their whole interest 
“an the railway to Russia” Another writer goes further and asserts 
that a secret agreement between Russia and Germany exists, under 
which Germany ıs bound after an agreed date, on the demand of Russia, 
to hand over to her all Germany’s interests in the Bagdad Railway, and 
so to turn that railway into a Russian undertakingt It cannot, of 
course, be gainsaid that the proprietors of the line can legally dispose of 
it to any individual or State But that any secret agreement has been 
concluded on the subject is unlikely The origin of this report may 
perhaps be a misinterpreted passage ın Dr Rohrbach’s book which 
runs “ Unless all signs be misleading, an arrangement has already been 
“come to, of which the effect is that, within the sphere of interests 
“specially Russian, ze, m the northern half of the peninsula and the 
“ Armeno-Kurdish highlands, Germany shall not begin any railway 
“ constructions or similar undertakings”$ But that passage cannot, as 
it stands, have any such meanmg The alleged fact, however, that there 
1s an understanding between Germany and Russia 1s, if true, curious 
Two things are perfectly clear at present, neither of which 1s particularly 
reassuring to Englishmen .In the first,place our co-operation will 
arouse lasting feelings of bitterness among Russians, while entailing 
heavy sacrifices upon ourselves, and should those feelings ever take the 
form of active hostility—and Russia can harm us very seriously without 
actually going to war—Germany will no: andtannot take sides against 
her northern neighbour It by no means follows, of course, that she 


* April 18th. + Cf. The Spectator, April 4th į “Die Bagdadbahn,” p 11 
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will deliberately seek to embroil us with the Muscovite Empire, although 
threats to this effect have been unwisely and frequently uttered 
Unfortunately that permicious race hatred, so utterly foreign 
to the English character, which has of late sporadically displayed 
itself as Germanophobie, has contributed at once to exaggerate 
the causes which really ımpel us to be cautious and also to discredit 
arguments which, if stated with moderation, would deserve serious con- 
sideration 
Russi4’s ATTITUDE 


With regard to the question of nationality, there can be no doubt 
that the management of the line 1s and will be exclusively German 
About this all German wr-ters are at one 


“Of especial importance, nay, the most valuable point of the 
concession, is the fact that the nght of extending the line has been 
acquired, not by a company yet to be formed, but by the already 
existing Anatolian Railway Company Ja virtue of this circumstance, 
the question of the financial participation of other nations recedes 
wholly to the background. The management of the construction remains 
German, and in spiie of the participation, say of France, to the extent 
of two-fifths of the building capital, the only result will presumably be 
that the two members of the Smyrna-Kassaba Company* will keep 
their seats in the administrative board of the Anatolian Ratlway” 


It 1s possible that the board, which 1s now being constituted, may 
assume an international aspect, Germans being represented on ıt to the 
extent of only one-third But then the Swiss and Austrian votes 
would, ıt has been pointed out, be always given for Germany as against 
England, and besides, the German Anatolian Railway will be repre- 
sented on the board quite mdependently of the one-third representation 
of German capital 

All this is perfectly natural, for as the enterprise has been conceived 
by German brains and w:ll be carried out by German hands, ıt matters 
but little to 1ts promoters what nationality the people may be who play 
the part of money bags The Russians understand the position 
thoroughly and have spoken their minds about ıt very freely, from the 
Minister of Finances down to the leader wnters of the Novoye Vremya. 
Thus M Witte’s organ declared officially that the Anatolian Company, 
having obtained the concession, allowed Franco-Belgian capitalists to 
participate to the extent of 40 per cent and intended to concede 40 per 
cent. to Russian and other nationalitiest And then it went on 

* Preussische Jahi bucher Vol CVil,N 2, p: 385 Even though, as now seems 
a 


probable, the British capital should nominally have an equal share of control, the 
German holders of the Constantinople terminal will undoubtedly exercise a 
predominant influence on the line. 

{q I have some reason to believe ıt possible that M Whtte’s organ has expressed 
itseif incorrectly Were it accurate, no less than eighty per cent cf the shares 
would be ın possession of nan-Germans As I understand ıt the Franco-Belgians 
and the Germans were prepared to hand over a proportionate number of their 
shares to Russia as they will to Great Britain In every case it 1s clear from this 
readiness that the decisive voice ın the management will be independent of the 
financial interests of the shareholders and will remain German 
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to say that Russians who had money to invest would be well advised to 
give none of it to the undertaking ın question, the reasons alleged being 
the establishment thereby in As:a Minor of a foreign (German) influence, 
the competition that would arise between the Bagdad route and the 
future overland route from Europe to Ind:a, and finally the competition 
between Mesopotamian and Russian corn If the possession/of the 
majority of shares carried with :t the nght to a proportionately leading 
voice in the management Russia of course could and therefore would 
have eagerly closed with the tempting offer 

The Russian Press is even more expliat than the Minister, and the 
views it expresses are so instructive generally that I make no apology 
for quoting them, for before coming to any decision as to their own 
attitude, mtending British shareholders must carefully consider that 
of other foreign capitalists 


“ If Russia consented to take the 40 per cent offered to her,” says the 
Novoye Vremya, “the Bagdad Railway would, French politicians con- 
tend, cease at once to be a German undertaking, inasmuch as two-fifths 
of it would belong to France, two-fifths to Russia, and only one-fifth to 
Germany Now that Russia should refuse this alluring deal seems utterly 
unintelligible to French politicians And in truth why should we 
not turn the Bagdad scheme into a Franco-Russian concern? Would 
not that consummation prove the most brilliant possible victory over 
the Germans? They would have toiled and mouled for the concession 
and then the upshot of it all would be that an international railway 
line would fall into the hands of the Dual Alhance' A picture 
attractive in truth, but, unhappily, improbable ”* 


The journal then explains to its readers that what Germany wants 
1s not so much to pay the cost of building the lme as to win new 
markets for her wares, to obtain cheap corn, to possess new districts 
for purposes of colonisation, to grow rich by exploiting the mmeral 
resources of Turkey in Asia, and lastly to strengthen German prestige 
in the Near East and therefore in the sphere of international politics 


“ And all these results might be fully attained by Germany even if 
the Bagdad Railway were constructed without her participation. . 
It may, perhaps, be objected that if France and Russia were the chief 
proprietors of the Bagdad line they could fix tanffs at their discretion, 
and might generally regulate the whole business in such a way that 
few of the good things should fall to the share of the Germans 

“ But in reality no such hopes could be entertained, and this ıs the 
reason why: the head section of the Bagdad Ratlway—from the 
Bosphorus to Konia, ze, the Anatolian line—belongs exclusively to 
Germans For the concession to build the Bagdad Railway was 
given, not to an international group of capitalists, but to that same 
German Company of the Anatolian line And although that company, 
having formed a special Bagdad Railway Beard, will invite representa- 
tives of foreign capitalists to become members of it, this measure 
will not change the German character of the concern by a hair's 

* Novoye Vremya, 17th March, 1903 
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breadth ... And to participate in the undertaking without any 
hope of becoming one of its proprietors, but solely for the purpose of 
contributing to its realisation, 1s a perspective which cannot possibly 
dispose Russia to take any hand or part in the Bagdad Scheme.’’* 


Is THE LINE COMMERCIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TO ENGLAND? 


Article 35 of the Convention fully bears out the construction put 
upon the matter by the Novoye Vremya: it says that “the holders of 
“the loanst shall have no right to any vozce wn the management of the 
“company” “The entire management of the line,” writes the British 
Vice-Consul at Constantinople, whose words should be well pondered 
over, “1s thus secured in German hands and 1s independent of the 
“nationality of-the capital which may be raised to build the ine” He 
further thinks that this independence will be used for the benefit of 
German goods conveyed over the line, and he hears that although an 
agreement was made that no differential rates should be charged, the 
company proposes to exempt from quay dues, at its newly-constructed 
quay at Haidar Pasha, goods which do not break bulk The effect of 
this would be to place at a disadvantage British goods arriving by sea 
at Constantinople and forwarded by rail from Haidar Pasha into the 
interior, as compared with goods conveyed from the Continent by rail, 
and transferred from the Onental railway system across the Bosphorus 
' to the Anatolian Railway at through rates The latter company 1s 
constructing a quay with all modern appliances at its Haidar Pasha 
terminus,t where three or four steamers can be accommodated along- 
side The tariff of quay charges has been submitted by the company 
to the Turkish authorities, and 1s now under consideration 


“This tanff,” says Mr Waugh, the Vice-Consul ın question, “ may 
be made a powerful lever to help the German import trade into Asia 
Manor, for all goods sent into the interior by this line must pass over 
the Haidar Pasha quay, and a tariff of through rates from the inland 
towns in Asia Minor, to include quay dues, nught easily be framed in 
such a manner as heavily to handicap British goods.” § ome 


France has not of course the same grounds for apprehension as we 
have“ her political interests seemingly remain mtact, and her commerce 
will gain instead of losing, masmuch as the Smyrna-Cassaba and the 
‘Mersina-Adana lines, which are French concerns, are certain to receive 
a fillp from the new trunk line which will bring them a large increase of 
trafic. And notwithstanding that attraction a competent French 
authority, M Chéradame, advances very weighty considerations in 
support of his very decided opinion that it 1s neither in the interest of 


* Novoye Vremya, 17th Mazch, 1903 

t The Parks will hand over to the Company the bonds of a loan bearing interest 
at four per cent , the Ralway Company will issue the bonds and pay itself the cost 
of building and working the line. 

+ A few days ago ıt was opened for traffic 
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France nor of Great Britain that the Bagdad Railway should ever be 
made * 

In view of all this and approaching the subject ın a broad, busmess- 
like spint, free from every tinge of morbid race hatred, it behoves us 
to ask what return we may expect for the enormous services which Great 
Britain is asked to render the undertaking ın the shape of capital 
subscribed, trade ınjured, political influence brought to bear on the 
question of the Turkish customs duties and the use of Koweit as 
terminus on the Persian Gulf, to say nothing of the hoped-for Indian 
mail subsidy? The frank reply to this question, which- many of the 
German papers have already offered, wll hardly be taken seriously 
either by our Government or our people “We believe,” writes one of 
those press organs, “that the economic and political advantages which 
“will accrue to the English from the invitation to become partners, 1s a 
“high enough price to pay for the possibility they have of throwing 
“ difficulties in the way of the undertaking ””t Now this of course 1s an 
error of a kind which ın the interests of a good undertaking ought never 
to have been made For if that were a substantial guzd pro quo, how 
comes 1t that ıt was first offered not to Brush but to Russian capıtalısts, 
and not merely to the extent of twenty-five per cent but of forty? And 
when the Russian Government publicly refused the offer, ıt was proffered 
to the Umited States On its bemg refused on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Russia received another chance through French intermedianes 
and again scornfully threw ıt away Only then did England’s turn 
come, and now we are asked to accept this belated proposal, rejected by 
other nations, and bound up ın our case with heavy sacrifices, as the 
fair return for services without which the enterprise would probably be 
wrecked 

The people in England who are most desirous of working together 
in frendship with Germany on a sound basis of give and take—the 
only sensible policy for both nations—are the most deeply pamed by 
this strange lack of business sense ın purely business transactions 
Why, for instance, 1f Koweit be indispensable as the eastern terminus 
of the railway, should England’s claim to the protectorate of that terri- 
tory be needlessly and provokingly called in question? True, serious 
people in Great Britain pay no attention to those unwise utterances, 
and their example ıs well worthy of general imitation, but unhappily 
there are others—and their name 1s legion—who are seriously alarmed 
lest Germany should for her own purposes embroil us with Turkey and 
Russia, playing us off now against one and now against the other 
Personally I regard those misgivings as exaggerated, but it cannot be 
denied that our German friends use strong language on the subject and 
alarm foreigners who cannot always distinguish between private 
velleities and official designs 


“ At present,” writes Dr Rohrbach, the*’enthusiastic apostle of the 
Bagdad line, “ political mterest in Germany 1s aroused to a very high 


* La Question d’Orient La Macédoine Le Chemin de fer de Bagdad Paris, 1903 
t Vasstche Zeitung, 15th April, 1903 
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pitch by the real or alleged intentions of England respecting this 
place (Koweit), Ifit should really come to pass that ıt were taken 
from Turkısh suzeramty and drawn within the sphere of English 
power, that consummation could be regarded only as a grave violation 
of European as well as Turkish interests ”* 


That same usually careful and cautious political writer, discussing— 
with a degree of sharpness which can only tend to thwart our efforts at 
smoothing away the misunderstandings between Germany and England 
—the “rapacious policy ” of Lord Curzon ın respect of Koweit, Maskat 
and the interior of Oman says — 


“ As for Germany, ıt will not be difficult for us to win for ourselves 
at least an economic position by utilising the differences between the 
English and the Russtans there .. Anyhow, we have no interests 
on the west and east shores of the Persian Gulf excepting that, under 
present circumstances there, every hindrance r0 England s advance, 
whether by Russta or anybody else, must be welcome to us fit be 
true, as the sem1-official ‘Times of India’ in Bombay wnites, that the 
Russian steamer ‘ Kormiloff’ landed 60,000 rifles in Bender Abbas 
this winter for the purpose of arming the border tribes against India, 
that, for instance, would be an occasion ... If England establishes 
herself firmly at Koweit, that means dotibilese that the Bagdac Railway 
must have its terminus there.t .. From the pomt of view of 
German interests we can view the breaking in of the Russians into 
the political and commercial Gulf-monopoly of the English only with 
the greatest satisfaction .. In my opinion, it behoves us to take 
advantage of the opportunity to buy up one or other of the English 
lines . The gentlemen in London will first try their luck in 
competing with Russia, and then, when the shortage of income in 
consequence of the fall in freights has continued a certain time, they 
will be happy to get a good price for their floating stock. To what 
extent the English put business before patriotism I have only just 
had the task of showing.” 


The spint breathed by such cutting and one ventures to hope 
groundless remarks, 1s not helpful to the transaction of the business 
which Germans wish us to do with them It ıs to be hoped however 
that in futue full and umestiained expression will no longer be given to 
such disturbing menaces For the reflections raised by those announce- 
ments tend to foster misgivings rather than to create that feeling of 
reciprocal trust which 1s an indispensable condition of business-like 
co-operation, and they explain the stiong oppos:tion now offered to 
the whole scheme by the most moderate and patriotic English journals 
Thus many raise the question, which has several times been asked 
already, what ıs meant by describing the Bagdad Railway Company 
as a group of international capitalists whose aim is mainly to make 

* “Die Bagdadbahn,” p 
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money, if thew avowed objects are unattainable without such 
political designs as the egging on of Russa agamst England 
m Persa, and of Turkey against England at Kowet? A 
commercial company, if ıt be this and nothing more, cannot 
have a foreign pohcy, and least of all an aggressive foreign 
policy, the point of which 1s turned agaist one of the chief partners in 
the concern 


SUMMING UP 


To sum up then we find that this vast and highly praiseworthy 
scheme, which is of the utmost commercial and political moment to Great 
Butan, was first conceived by Enghshmen many years ago, and 
reluctantly abandoned because our Government, which should have 
stienuously supported ıt ın the nation’s mterests, lacked the necessary 
insight, foresight and enterprise It was then taken up by a German 
syndicate, which was not only backed by its diplomatists from the out- 
set, but has enlisted the effectual support of our own Government as well, 
which is now doing for foreigners what ıt refused to accomplish for its 
own people, and at the cost not of money only, but of trade and political 
influence over and above That syndicaze cleverly rumed the traffic of 
the British Smyrna Line in order to benefit its own concern Though 
officially spoken of as mternational, the project is a puiely German 
concern, and its promoters, justly proud of the fact, insist on its remain- 
ing so 

In spite of its beng “a purely private undertaking,” ıt has for years 
contributed to shape an Empire’s policy, and without swerving from 
its commercial character has provoked official action on the part of the 
Russian and British Governments The chief fruits of the enterprise 
will be reaped by Germany alone For the shortest overland route to 
India, which is about to be constructed, is said by competent French- 
men to be certam to prove highly detrimental to the interests of thear 
country, by Englishmen to be a disturbing factor ın their political 
sphere of interest, and their commercial markets in the near and middle 
east, and by Russia to be a blow aimed at her prestige and commerce 
It ıs further maimtained, and the contention has not yet been disproved, 
that the line which the British people lacked the enterprise to build for 
themselves cannot be completed even now without their active and 
hearty help, wherefore they are requested to put their hands in their 
pockets and their snoulders to the wheel And yet the country through 
which the lne 1s destined to pass will, when opened up, prove a profit- 
able market for German wares from which British goods may legally 
be shut out The railway system will noi, ıt 1s further asserted, be a 
profitable undertaking, so that the Turk:sh Government will ultimately 
have to pay the kilometric guarantee This tan be done only by an 
increase of Turkish duties on imports—largely British—and to this 
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increase we are asked to assent in the interests of the German Syndicate, 
although comphance with this 1equest will strike a serious blow at 
British trade which would suffer most by a nse ın the existing tariff If 
our Government consents without some very substantial return, say the 
leading organs of the Press, it would deservedly become the laughing 
stock of the world Nor does the list of sacrifices demanded end here 
We must, it 1s urged, bear the brunt of Russia’s wrath which we draw 
down by favouring Germany’s game Moreover in order that the line 
may produce something worth having, it 1s felt to be desirable and 
right: that our Government should deprive a British Steam Navigation 
Company of the subsidy which it now receives for carrying the Indian 
mails and subsidise the German Company instead, whose pumncipal 
champion further suggests that one or other of the British lines in the 
Persian Gulf should be bought up by Germany from “ the gentlemen in 
“London” who “ put business before patriotism” And on all those 
grounds an influential section of the Press 1s strongly in favour of our 
having nothing whatever to do with the business 
On the other hand, to one who looks dispassionately at the matter, it 
must seem a pity utterly to wreck a civilising work of this magnitude, 
-which would probably never be achieved without the aid of British 
capital Much more reasonable ıs the view that, looking upon the 
scheme in the light of a purely business transaction, we should stnctly 
apply the principle do ut des Putting therefore aside all petty feelings 
of jealousy ıt would be wise not indeed to make all the sacrifices, com- 
mercial or political, demanded, but to refrain from thwarting the success 
of the railway, to offer no discouragement to British capitalists ready 
to risk their money in the venture, and even to provide a terminus at 
Koweit on the condition too vaguely touched upon by Mr Balfour, that 
the influence accorded to Great Britain should be proportionate to the 
value of those services and the magnitude of her interests Now no 
number of bonds will bestow that mfluence, on the contrary they would 
but strengthen the already existing clam Indeed, the only sure way 
of obtaining such right of control as should belong to the British 
Empire, if ıt participates in the venture at all, is by msistmg upon a 
part of the extensive poweis which are now vested in the German 
Anatohan Company— e, by our building that section of the line which 
will connect Bagdad with Koweit, by securing the right of pre-emption 
from terminus to terminus, and by obtaining a guarantee that no tariffs 
directly or indirectly preyudicial to British trade shall ever be introduced 
on the lme Those concessions once ratified—and without them our 
Government would be ill-advised in mterfering at all in the matter— 
Germany might peacefully enjoy the chief fruits of a splendid feat which 
does honour to her enterprise and perseverance 


° E J DILLON 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


HE two additional volumes of Darwin’s correspondence, edited 

by Mr Francis Darwin and Mz A. C Seward, and issued 

by Mr John Murray under the title of “More Letters of Charles 
“Darwin,” form a very interesting and important supplement to the 
“Life and Letters” published in 1887 Darwin was an indefatigable 
correspondent on scientific subjects, and the letters now published for 
the first time constitute in themselves, quite apart from the mass of 
correspondence ın the “Life,” an almost complete record of his work, 
from the year 1831, when he got his first opportunity as naturalist of 
the Beagle, to within a few months of his death in 1882 In addition, 
the first volume opens with a useful chronological outhne of Darwin’s 
life, based on his private diary, and a kitherto unpublished fragment 
of autobiography written in 1838, which racords his earliest recollections 
from his fourth to his eleventh year Even in those early days we can 
trace the father to the man, though the spirit of romance hinted at ın the 
following passage was not destined to flourish in after hfe Speaking 
of his nmth year, he says — 


I remember I took great delight at school in fishing for newts ın 
the quarry pond I had thus young formed a strong taste for 
collecting—chiefly seals, franks, etc , but also pebbles and minerals 
I believe, shortly after this, or before, I had smattered ın botany, and 
certainly, when at Mr. Case’s schocl, I was very fond of gardening, 
and invented some great falsehoods about being able to colour 
crocuses as I hiked. It was soon after I began collecting stones that 
I distinctly recollect the desire I had of being able to know something 
about every pebble in front of the Fal] door—it was my earliest and 
only geological aspiration at that time I was in those days a very 
great story-teller—for the pure pleasure of exciting attention and 
surprise. I stole fruit and hid ıt for these same motives, and myured 
trees by barking them for similar ends, I scarcely ever went out 
walking without saying I had seen a pheasant or some strange bird 
(natural history taste), these les, when not detected, I presume, 
excited my attention, as I recollect zhem vividly, not connected with 
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shame, though some I do, but as something which, by having 
produced a great effect on my mind, gave pleasure like a tragedy. I 
recollect, when I was at Mr Case’s, inventing a whole fabric to show 
how fond I was of speaking the ¢vuth/ . I do not remember any 
mental pursuits excepting those of collecting stones, etc , gardening, 
and, about this time, often going with my father in his carnage, 
telling him of my lessons, and seeing game and other wild birds, 
which was a great delight to me. I was born a naturalist 


Elsewhere, ın a letter to the late Dean Farrar, Darwin says that 
while at Shrewsbury School under the famous Dr Butler he learnt 
absolutely nothing, “ except by amusing myself by reading and experi- 
“menting in chemistry” “Dr Butler somehow found this out, and 
“publicly sneered at me before the whole school for such gross waste 
“of time, I remember he called me a Pococurante, which, not under- 
“ standing, I thought was a dreadful name ” 

The editors have adopted the excellent plan of arranging the corre- 
spondence according to subject under such headings as Evolution, 
Geology, Botany, etc, and then placing the letters of each group 
chronologically Among Darwin’s principal correspondents may be 
mentioned Sir Charles Lyell, Fritz Muller, Huxley, Mr A R Wallace, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker, to and from whom there are many letters which 
wil be of the greatest interest and value to scientific readers On one 
subject in particular—the genesis and publication of the epoch-making 
theory of Evolution—we get a clearer light than can be obtained from 
the “Life”, for, though the bulk of the Jetters here printed were in 
Mr Francis Darwin’s hands when he was preparing the latter volumes, 
they were withheld, ın many cases, no doubt, from a feeling that their 
publication might only serve to give fresh hfe to a controversy which 
at that time had not wholly died away But now that bitter opposition 
has given way to general acquiescence, we are permitted to follow the 
workings of Darwin’s mind, as recorded in the freedom of his letters 
‘to his friends, ‘from the first blind gropings after “some little species 
“theory,” through the successive stages of its development, to its 
final statement and defence against the mevitable attacks of a startled 
world Naturally, many of these letters are highly technical and will 
appeal only to the scientist, but, with judicious skipping, the non- 
scientific reader—that 1s to say, the reader who, while lacking a strictly 
scientific training, takes an intelligent imterest in the progress of 
scientific thought and research—will find much to attract him “Even 
in the most techmcal of the letters there 1s something of Darwin 
himself, and we get frequent glimpses of character which show, as 
indeed we knew before, the beautiful nature of the man—his gentleness 
and humuihty, his ready appreciation and acknowledgment of the work 
of others, and his complete freedom from all self-seeking motives and 
personal vanity Indeed, so gentle was his nature that ıt 1s open to 
speculation whether his theories would yet have gained common accept- 
ance, had he been left to fight lus battles by himself But in Huxley 
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he had a doughty champion whose dialectical skill was always at his 
service The relationship between Darwm and Huxley 1s well brought 
out in these letters No friendship was ever truer, or marked with 
more generous enthusiasm on both sides, than that which existed 
between these fellow-workers Huxley was the fighting power of the 
alliance, the man òf affairs to whom Darwin went for guidance in 
practical matters, and the latter was ever ready to acknowledge the 
debt he owed to his “ general agent ”* 

The volumes are illustrated with a number of interesting portraits of 
Darwin’s correspondents, while the annotations, including short 
biographical notices of many of the scientists whose names occur 1n the 
letters, add considerably to the value of the work 

* * # % 


Is there anything worth saying about Wordsworth, it may be asked, 
that has not already been said many times over? and can its further 
utterance to-day, ın all the pride of new print and binding, be other 
than superfluous? Mr Walter Raleigh, in his lumimous study of 
“ Wordsworth,” published by Mr Edward Arnold, gives the true answer 
as it may be applied, in whole or part, to the criticism of all great poets 
In a striking passage he draws an analogy between Poetry and Religion, 
comparing the history of the poet’s influence with the history of great 
religious movements The prophet at frst is reviled, or despised, or 
merely neglected Then he finds disciples, who, though their under- 
standing and insight may be but partial, are strong enough to move the 
world “But the onginal impulse weakens as ıt spreads; the living 
“passion is petrified in codes and creeds; the revelation becomes a 
“commonplace, and so the religion that began m vision ends i 
“orthodoxy” Its general acceptance attracts professors who render 
only ,hp-service, and the spirit of the Founder ıs overlaid by the 
commentators. 


The history of the appreciation of any great poet exhibits itself, 
therefore, like the history of religion, ın a series of revivals. From 
time to time, one man here and another there reads the classic 
page sincerely and simply, neglecting the commentators, and finds 
in ıt novelty and power He puts aside the critical books which 
as Wordsworth said, 

“ Effeminately level down the truth 
To certain general notions, for the sake 
Of being understood at once,” 

and attempts to enter into closer sympathy of mind and heart 
with the first author A new meaning shines for him in the old 
threadbare texts, and he begins to understand that a poet 1s not 
a purveyor to established tastes, but a shaping and compelling 
* Messrs Macmillan have added to their convenient Eversley Series a new 
edition, in three volumes, of the “Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley,” by 


his son, Leonard Huxley. This interesting biography ıs well worth a second 
reading 1n the hght of the present letters. 
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force, a light thrown on the dark places of changeful human 
experience. . . . Something of the freshness of emotion that went 
to the first making of the poem, something of the excitement, the 
glee, the passion, must be shared by the intending critic, if he is 
to understand what the poet meant, he must feel as the poet felt. 


Such a critic 1s Mr Raleigh himself, who approaches the poetry of 
Wordsworth not to judge, but to understand—“ to attempt to read it 
“as he would have wished it to be read, and to find in it what he 
“attempted to express” To do this it is necessary to abandon all fixed 
principles and standards, and to study the processes of the poet’s mind 
as nearly as may be from his own point of view, for with Wordsworth 
the poetic spirit is everything, and poetic ritual httle better than a clog 
to the soul Thus the task the author has set himself ıs largely a 
psychological one, and literary only as ıt were by accident. He 1s not 
concerned to sift the wheat from the chaff in Wordsworth’s poetic 
granary That has been done long since, and, ıt must be confessed, 
after the poet settled at Rydal Mount there ıs httle else but chaff. 
Critics have sought to explain the amazing inequalities of Wordsworth’s 
poetry by the theory that “there were two Wordsworths,” the one 
inspired, the other prosaic, and that only the former 1s worth considering 
Mr Raleigh’s method ıs very different. “Any effort,” he says, “to 
“understand Wordsworth, to sympathise with his aims and achieve- 
“ments, to look the way that he is pointing, and to accompany him on 
“his journey, must take account of the man as a single-minded and 
“single-hearted person, expressing himself in all his works” And 
some of his most ıllummatıng passages are the result of watching the 
~- poet’s feebler productions in the making He has some good things 
to say on Wordsworth’s theory of Poetic Diction, which demed the 
existence of “any essential difference between the language of prose 
“and metrical composition” From Wordsworth’s point of view, no 
other theory was possible , as the self-consecrated poet of the common 
things of life, ıt was natural that he should use the common language to 
express the feelings they mspired in hım His faults ın this respect 
arose, not from any unsoundness 1n his theory, but because he failed to 
recognise how many good, honest words have been debased by vulgar 
or ridiculous association To Wordsworth, living his lonely life remote 
from the trivialities of social conversation, the meaning of a word was 
its root-meaning and nothing else Thus when he composed the lines— 


“ The silent Heavens have goings on, 
The stars have tasks—but these have none,” 


it never occurred to him that the word “gomgs-on” might suggest 
flippant associations This bad habit of the human mind, whereby 
many excellent words have been turned outside the pale of decent use, 
has led to the undoing*of other poets besides Wordsworth 

I cannot dwell, as I would wish, on Mr Raleigh’s eloquent and penetrat- 
ing study of Wordsworth’s outlook on Nature and Humamty It 
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contains the true ore of interpretative criticism Lake the late Mr 
Frederick Myers, Mr Raleigh emphasises the poet’s mysticism , and he 
strongly dissents from Mr John Morley 1n his criticism of Wordsworth’s 
exaltation of Nature as the teacher of man Mr Morley says — 


It is best to be entirely sceptical as to the existence of system and ` 
ordered philosophy ın Wordsworth When he tells us that 
“t One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evıl and of good, 

Than all the sages can,” 
such a proposition cannot be seriously taken as more than a half- 
playful sally for the benefit of some too bookish friend. No impulse 
from a vernal wood can teach us anything at all of moral evil and of 
good, 


This criticism raises two questions (1) Whether Wordsworth 
believed that a real discipline of the mind and heart can be obtained 
from Nature; (2) whether such a belief 1s well founded As to the 
second question, no profit can come of debating ıt, for the answer 
depends as much on the individual man as on Nature herself. But, 
in regard to the first, I think Mr Raleigh shows beyond a doubt that 
Wordsworth was never more in earnest than when he wrote the verse 
quoted, and that the faith he there professes ıs the corner-stone of his 


poetry 
* * = * 


In the preface to his monograph on “ Augustus Cesar,” just published 
in the “ Heroes of the Nations” Series (G P Putnam’s Sons), Mr John 
B. Bury notes the absence of any English biography of the founder of 
the Roman Empire—a surprising fact when one considers the command- 
ing place he occupies in the world’s history and the enormous mfluence 
his work has exercised on the course of Westen civilisation Curiously 
enough, lying on my table beside Mr. Bury’s volume, is Mr E. S Shuck- 
burgh’s study of “ Augustus,” recently issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
Thus do wits jump together to the detriment of publishers’ banking 
accounts It would be unfair to couple the two books in a critical 
comparison, for they are primarily designed for different publics Both 
authors have already proved their scholarship—-Mr Bury as the trans- 
lator of Phny, Mr Shuckburgh by his edition of Suetomus’s “ Life of 
“ Augustus” and his translation of Cicero’s Letters In his present 
book Mr Bury’s aim has been to furnish a pepular account of Augustus 
and his times, which, while well considered and reasonably full, should 
not be too elaborate for general reading In this he has succeeded 
admirably, and it is no reflection on the author if his estimate of 
Augustus be, as a whole, less scholarly and balanced than that offered 
by Mr Shuckburgh Readers of the latter will find the earlier years of 
Augustus treated more fully Yet, however deeply we may probe into 
his life, we can never feel sure that we understand him at any point of 
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his career. He sealed his State papers with the device of a Sphinx, 
and a Sphinx may well stand as the emblem of his character We may 
estimate the value of his work, and admire the qualities which enabled 
him to save his world from complete collapse and to build up out of 
chaos a structure of law and order which serves the Western world for 
a model to this day, but when we turn to the man himself we are met 
with a tissue of inconsistencies and contradictory traits which 
persistently refuse to be adjusted ito one intelligible portrait Thus, 
of course, may be said of many men, but Augustus is an extreme case 
His zeal as a moral reformer is no less marked than the gross immorah- 
ties of his private lfe—gross even if we dismiss the bulk of the 
chroniques scandaleuses as malicious gossip and judge him by the laxest 
standards of his age His ruthless cruelty up to BC 31 1s beyond 
dispute, yet we find him at a later period acting the rôle of a 
“benevolent despot” whose clemency became a proverb with succeed- 
mg generations “It was not clemency,” says Seneca, “ but a surfeit of 
“cruelty” But most will agree with Mr Shuckburgh that this explains 
nothing “If Augustus had ever been cruel for cruelty’s sake, the 
“increased opportunities of exercising ıt would have whetted his 
“appetite for blood as it did in some of Ins successors” Perhaps the 
most plausible way of reconciling the facts ıs to regard Augustus as 
neither cruel nor merciful, but of that purely negative nature which 
takes its colour from circumstances, uninfluenced by any moral principle 
whatever 
Mr Shuckburgh makes skilful use of the poets to illustrate the policy 
/of Augustus, and shows how much the Emperor owed to their support 
It had been the misfortune of Julius Cæsar to alienate the literary class ; 
Augustus made no such mistake Thanks to the msight and hterary 
taste of his friend Mzecenas, who gathered round him the foremost men 
of letters of the day, Augustus had all that was best in literature on 
his side, and the influence thus brought to bear on public opinion must 
have been of incalculable service to him in consolidating his power ın 
the State Moreover, the greatest poetic genius of the age was employed 
in fostering the religious revival which was so important a feature of the 
Emperor’s policy Augustus perceived that no Government could hope 
for permanency unless founded on religion, and he set himself the task 
of restoring the old religious spirit of Paganism, which had so utterly 
died away in the last days of the Republic The genuineness of the 
Augustan revival is attested by the fact that it enabled Paganism to 
resist the attacks of Christianity for more than three centuries , but it 1s 
doubtful whether Augustus could have succeeded without Virgil at his 
side to breathe fresh life into the worn-out fables and discredited 
ceremonies of the old religion * 
These two books necessarily cover much the same ground, but in 
some few respects they supplement each other Mr Bury, for instance, 


* A full and very interesting account of the Pagan revival under Augustus will be ° 
found in Dean Spence’s “Early Christianity and Paganism” (Cassell and Co.), 
noticed ın these pages just a year ago. 
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though less elaborate ın his methods, gives what seems to me a clearer 
account of the administrative machinery and organisation of the Empiré 
under Augustus than can be obtained from Mr Shuckburgh’s volume, 
while, on the other hand, the latter 1s fuller ın biographical detail 


* * = * 


Now that Spring has come a plentiful crop of “garden books” 1s 
showing ın the hterary borders, for, since Elizabeth first charmed us 
from her German Garden, all have the seed But, for the raising of 
the flower, a certain soil is indispensable, and this 1s where the growers 
so often go astray Some sow good seed among cooking receipts, and 
water too freely with “household management,” so that the thorns 
spring up and chokeit Mrs Earle has not wholly escaped this error in , 
her “ Third Pot-Pourn from a Surrey Garden,” recently published by 
Messrs Smith, Elder and Co A pleasant book withal, but—if I may 
strain the metaphor—sadly ın need of weeding and “tying up” 
Others, again, protest too much, being touched to vocal ecstasy by 
“splashes of colour in the southern border,’ and so forth, until the 
genuine garden-lover fears to proclaim his love lest wholesome senti- 
ment be mistaken by the scoffer for the sickly sentimentalism that 
wrongs it There 1s yet another class of literary gardeners, who carry 
the atmosphere of the hothouse with them on to the lawn, and even 
mto the fields, if they venture so far Mr Richard Le Galhenne, in 
“An Old Country House” (Grant Richards), likens a garden in 
September toan empty theatre, and cevelops his trope very prettily — 

You come ın as the hghts are being put out and soon there will be 
nothing but the haunted empty stage And you have to wait at least 
fou. months for the return of the players , for not till late in February 
will there be any sign of life in the theatre By then, green shoots 
here and there will tell you that the actors, in their silks and satins, 
are on the way, and a precocious primrose may make a soft little 
shining ın an out-of the-way corner, and, perhaps, even a whole line 
of crocuses will suddenly flash awake, like a row of footlights. You 
hear the orchestra tuning up in the shrubberies and about the eaves; 
but, practically, you have to wait until the end of March for any 
active stir in the theatre—and, if you have taken your seats in 
September, that 1s a long time to wait 

There 1s no “spade work” in ¢ha¢ garden It will not be the reader’s 
fault 1f he picture the author, ın full evening dress, sprinkling his 
“property ” roses with eau de Cologne 

Mrs H M Batson’s “Book of the Country and the Garden” 
(Methuen and Co) ıs conceived in a very ifferent spirit The author’s 
garden ıs near a Berkshire village, and she writes of both with genuine 
knowledge and appreciation Moreover, she has humour and a keen 
eye for rustic character which would stand her in good stead ın a novel 
of rural hfe Her villagers, evidently drawh from the life, are flesh 
and blood, far removed from the caricatures which so often do duty 
m “books of the country” Altogether, of the several excursions I 
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have made into this branch of literature durmg the past month, this 
has certainly been the most pleasurable 

Messrs Methuen also publish a delightful httle book entitled 
“ Shakespeare’s Garden,” by the Rev. J Harvey Bloom, Rector of 
Whitchurch, in the poet’s own country. The standard works on 
this subject are Grindon’s “ Shakespeare Flora ” and Canon Ellacombe’s 
“Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare,” and the present 
volume 1s well worthy of a place beside them The arrangement 1s 
excellent, the first part of the book taking the form of a calendar in 
which, month by month, the trees, shrubs, and flowers coming to 
perfection at that particular time of the year are duly treated In this, 
the body of the work, all the more noteworthy of Shakespeare’s allusions 
are quoted in their proper connection, and discussed by aid of extracts 
from Elizabethan herbalists, current folk-lore, legends, and botanical 
science In the second part we have an Appendix in which every 
mention of plants and their products occurring in the plays and poems 
is arranged as it occurs, thus giving at a glance the number of plants 
and mode of allusion in each play Mr Bloom’s little work will appeal 
to students of Shakespeare, botamists, and simple nature-lovers alike 
From another point of view, 1t seems to me an 1deal school-book, which 
might well be issued ın a “ school edition ” for the use of botany classes 

There is nothing about gardening in “ The Tramp’s Handbook,” by 
Harry Roberts (John Lane), but we have only to hft the latch and 
step out on to the open road to meet our author on his own ground 
Mr Roberts is a philosopher of the lne of Thoreau and Borrow, and 
his contempt for the artificial life of modern civilisation is only equalled 
by his delight ın vagabondage. “No one but he who tramps the high- 
“ways and byways and meets nature and natural men on their own 
“terms face to face can have any idea of what 1t 1s that constitutes the 
“joy of earth” It 1s for those who are minded to play the amateur 
gypsy for a longer or shorter period, as taste and opportunity may 
dictate, that this book ıs mainly written Here they will find 
invaluable advice on camping out and fending for one’s self in the 
open After a defence of vagabondage, the author passes on to such 
alluring subjects as the art of walking, caravans and carts, the tramp’s 
furniture, tents, roadside cookery, wild food, and mght under the stars, 
writing with a gusto that makes his book as pleasant as it 1s useful 
This is the first of a series of “ Country Handbooks,” of a convenient 
size for the pocket or knapsack, which Mr Lane will publish during the 
summer under the general editorship of the present author Among 
the volumes announced are“ The Motor Book,” by R J Mecredy, 
“The Bird Book,” by A J R Roberts, “The Still Room,” by Mrs 
Charles Roundell, “The Tree Book,” by Mary Rowles Jarvis, and ° 
“The Woman out of Doors,” by Méne Muriel Dowie An attractive 
list, but how Mr Roberts Came to include the motor-car 1m his series is a 
matter ,he will have to explain to brother vagabonds 


* * % + 
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“ Picturesque Old Houses,” by Allan Fea (G H Bousfield and Co), 
1s aptly described as “bemg the impressions of a wanderer off the 
“beaten track,” and certainly the author has succeeded in discovering 
a wealth of delightful old homes, ranging in type from the simple village 
or farm cottage to such well-known examples as Canons Ashby and 
Wakehurst The volume is excellently illustrated with photographs 
and drawings by the author, both water-colour and pen-and-ink, 
though some of the latter hardly do justice to the subjects they depict 
Many of these old manor and farmhouses are essentially characteristic 
of all that is best in Enghsh domestic architecture, the needs of the 
tıme fittingly expressed with the best local materials at command, while 
the love of the workman for his work 1s shown ın the personal character 
of the detail The enthusiast 1s, however, hable to forget that the 
subtle charm 1s often more the outcome of the growth of years than the 
intrinsic merit of the building itself, though 1t must be confessed that 
cottages such as Charity House, Lenham, and Old House, Newport, 
possess more real architectural feeling than many a modern home of far 
more importance and pretence 


* * * * 


The “ Dictionary of National Biography—Index and Epitome,” just 
issued by Messrs Smith, Elder and Co, worthily concludes a great and 
memorable enterprise Designed by the late Mr George Smith, the 

first volume of this monumental work was published in 1885 under the 
editorship of Sir Leshe Stephen Later, Su Leshie resigned his charge 
to Mr Sidney Lee, under whose guidance the work was completed in 
1901. The “Index and Epitome” now published 1s intended to form 
a guide to the sixty-six volumes to which the Dictionary extends 
“Every name, about which substantive biographical information 1s 
“ given, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An epitome ıs 
“even of the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded 
“ at length in the pages of the original work, and there 1s added a precise 
“ reference to the volume and page whee a full account appears” The 
preparation of this volume has been a great undertaking initself There 
are no less than 30,378 separate articles, abridged from the Dictionary 
memoirs on the scale of one-fourteenth of the original length, and 
forming, quite apart from the Dictionary, an independent work of 
biographical reference which, ın comprehensiveness and detail, far 
surpasses any other work of the kind 


* * * * 


“London ıs much indebted to Mr Charles Booth for his most elaborate 
survey of its rehgious mstitutions (Life and Labour of the People of 
London Third Seres Rehgious Influences Macmillan) In sx 
volumes he has set forth an account, district by district, of the work 
of the various religious bodies who have chyrches, chapels, mission 
rooms and other agencies therein, and ın a seventh volume he has given 
his own conclusions There 1s no similar compilation, and the book is 
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not only one of great labour, but 1s specially interesting to those who 
are carrying on the work as showing them how ıt all strikes a critical 
though not unsympathetic observer Some of the conductors of these 
different agencies have taken umbrage at this estimate of their value, 
and indeed have produced expressions from these volumes which do 
not give the impression of impartiality or insight But it must be 
remembered that the task has been a very extensive one and cannot 
reasonably be expected to be perfectly performed Agam, Mr Booth 
could not himself carry on all the necessary enquiries and has had to 
rely on assistants, on whose depth of vision and attitude towards 
religious mstitutions a great deal depends For the method of this 
survey 1s not statistical A census of attendance at public worship ıs 
now being carned out by the Dazly News, and will give genuine results, 
so far as they go Mr Booth has attempted a more general account, 
and necessarily many of his results are of a vague and general kind, a 
repeating of opinions and statements such as his investigators have 
picked up from this and that person knowing the work or the neighbour- 
hood It would be easy to select instances of this vagueness For 
example, you find the remark that some particular place of meeting 1s not 
frequented by the poor. But all experienced persons know that no 
congregation, or hardly any congregation, contains persons who are 
visibly out-at-elbows The very first effect of religion upon the lowest 
classes 1s that they dress themselves decently and even comfortably, and 
rise out of their class In a country like ours rags are discreditable, and 
outside the Irish, who have a different standard, do not consist with a 
decent life 

Further, ıt must be said that a survey from the outside, lıke this, does 
not and cannot attempt a real estimate of the effects of religion on the 
people Its object is sociological Somehow the religion that ıs at 
work 1s too subtle an influence to be sociologically tested, m a broad 
way we may say it has a vast civilising power, and in particular 
mstances—which are of course beyond the scope of this book—you 
may prove by experiment how ıt works, but its mnfluences are not 
measured by its institutions, or by the numbers of its professed disciples 

Allowance, however, having been made for these facts, and for the 
important facts that we have aot here the results of Mr Booth’s personal 
investigation and that we are not dealing with the statistical questions 
on which he has so great a reputation, we find this a valuable and 
instructive book Its general conclusions are much what might be 
expected Some religious bodies excel in formal and lturgigal 
religion, some in their social grade le nearer to the poorer classes: the 
artizans and labourers do not in any large numbers go to church or 
chapel But we doubt whether on the whole this survey carries us 
much further than does the census of attendance It 1s a useful 
catalogue ratsonnée of the religious bodies 

A READER 


THE NEW CARLYLE LETTERS: A VINDICA- 
LION OF FROUDE. 


EARLY twenty years have passed since Froude completed the ` 

nine volumes containing the record of Thomas Carlyle and his 

wife, which gave rise to one of the bitterest controversies in the history 
of literature, and exposed the biographer to a tempest of acrimonious 
reproach, merciless alike in severity and persistence Accusations of 
disloyalty to the great man who had enzrusted to him the most sacred 
commission, of violation of explicit instructions, of improper dealing 
with documents, of culpable indiscretion in editing his materials, of 
gross carelessness and imaccuracy in the execution of his work, and 
even of malicious distortion of the picttre he had undertaken to paint, 
were lightly repeated by numbers of people who never took the 
trouble to examine for themselves how far they could be justified 
Indeed, it was at the time hardly possible for any dependent person 
to make such an imvestigation, since the only materials for cross- 
examination, so to speak, of Froude’s critics soon passed into the hands 
of his angry detractors, while he himself never attempted to put forward 
a reply to all the charges brought agamst him. He believed that the 
animosity of which he was the victim was due to temporary causes, 
and would subside in the course of time, when his work would be 
judged impartially on its merits, and pronounced at any rate an honest 
and sincere portrait of the man whom Mr Burell nghtly calls the 
greatest man of letters since Johnson Froude therefore, except for a 
single letter to the Zzmes on some minor points, preferred to remain 
silent, and the dignity and self-restraint of that long silence in the 
face of the contmually increasing violence of entirely unwarranted 
hostile criticism can only be appreciated when ıt is known how crushing 
a ey he could at any tıme have made to his calumniators S 
1s decision would no doubt have bedh justified ın the long run 
Carlyle was not one of those whose biographies are hastıly read and 
laid aside, with but an ephemeral interest even for their own con- 
temporaries Froude’s book would have been studied by succeeding 
generations even if it had not been in point of mere literary excellence 
entitled to rank with the lives of Johnson and Scott among the few 
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great Enghsh biogiaphies, and it ıs hardly open to question therefore 
that in the process of time criticism would have sifted the charges- 
levelled agamst the author by his contemporaries, and would have 
exposed their flmsmess Professor Nortons attempt to convict 
Froude of wholesale blundering, and a bitter attack by a Mr David 
Wilson, sustamed the heat of resentment for a time, but neither effort 
made any very lasting impression and both were already beginning to 
be forgotten But undoubtedly the prevalent belief 1s that Froude was 
proved guilty years ago of every sort of iniquity a biographer could 
commit This belief 1s firmly held by many who have never read a 
page of the mne volumes that are supposed to incriminate him, and 
few probably have as yet taken the pains to subject those volumes to 
a minute examination for the purpose of thoroughly testing the trust- 
worthiness of the damaging assertions that have been so confidently 
hazarded 

While this impression still survives, a favourable moment for a fresh 
attack, designed to perpetuate it, has been chosen by a member of the 
Carlyle family whom the public 1s doubtless expected to accept as an 
authority exceptionally qualified to speak the last word Mr 
Alexander Carlyle, to whose late wife all Carlyle’s papers were handed 
over when Froude had done with them, has published two volumes of 
“New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” which he has 
himself annotated solely for the purpose of repeating and enlarging 
upon the indictment preferred agaist his uncle’s biographer, and to 
which he has mvited Sir James Crichton-Browne to contribute an 
introduction which surpasses everything that has hitherto been written 
on the subject ın the vehemence of its mvective 

Before proceeding to discuss the several counts of this indictment, a 
general observation may be made with regard to the unremitting 
animosity displayed by Froude’s critics The real gravamen of the 
case against him—to which the various charges of violation of Carlyle’s 
wishes, inaccuracy, and improper handhng of his materials are sub- 
sidiary—is that he has drawn a radically false picture of Carlyle’s 
character and private life, unjustly representing him as wholly selfish, 
and, especially in his treatment of his wife, cruelly callous and neglectful 
Now even if it be granted for argument’s sake that this accusation 
as capable of being made good, ıt 1s difficult to see how it justifies the 
undying bitterness of Froude’s cntics It might prove indeed that 
Froude was deficient in the qualities requisite for a successful 
biographer, and therefore that Carlyle was also lacking in discernment 
of character when he selected Froude to write his life But there 
would be no moral obliquity in such a failure, and the plea in extenua- 
tion might be entered on his behalf which was exhibited, according to 
the familiar story, at an entertamment m a Western State of America 
“Do not shoot the pesformer, he 1s domg his best” If the vexation 
of Carlyle’s relatives at finding his weaknesses as well as his noble traits 
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of character revealed by his biographer may be taken to excuse in some 
measure their animosity against Froude, aad their consequent attempts 
to prove him in the wrong, the public when invited to share that 
animosity should bear in mind that precisely similar charges, perhaps 
with equally good reason, were brought against Carlyle himself by the 
relatives and friends of John Sterling, but no one has ever suggested 
that even if they were well founded they cast a stain on the reputation 
of Carlyle either as a man of letters or a man of honour Reproaches 
of a precisely identical character, which have long since been forgotten, 
were hurled at Lockhart for his life of Scott, and if anyone doubts what 
Carlyle’s own view would have been of the similar attempts made 
by his nephew and others to convict Froude of disloyalty and 
indiscretion, he has only to turn to the essay in which Carlyle swept 
away with a gust of characteristically contemptuous scorn the putty- 
brained judgments of Lockhart’s critics Why then should such short- 
comings on the part of Froude, even if demonstrable, be held to be 
unforgivable? Mr Augustine Burrell, who, as a man of letters of the 
younger generation, might be expected to take an independent and 
dispassionate view of the whole controversy, and even perhaps to make 
some generous endeavour to protect the good name of a dead author 
whom he himself describes as “an artist no less than Carlyle,” joms 
in the hue and cry agamst him in a magazine article pubhshed last 
month, after what must have been by the nature of the case, having 
regard to the date of their publication, a superficial examination of the 
volumes he purported to be reviewing So jealous ıs Mr Birrell for 
the reputation of bygone men of letters of distinction that he blames 
the editor of “New Letters and Memorials” for not suppressing 
Carlyle’s “ brutal and barbarous” allusion to the “ diluted insanity ” of 
Charles Lamb , yet he does not hesitate himself to write contemptuously 
of the “ unscrupulousness,” 1f not the downnght dishonesty, of one who 
was scarcely Lamb’s inferior as a writer and immeasurably his supenor in 
-every other respect, while he extols as “a fine spimted piece of wntmg ” 
the essay in which Sir James Cnchton-Browne asserts on the flmsiest 
pretences that Jane Welsh Carlyle was afflicted with, not “ diluted,” but 
“ masked insanity ” 

Surely now that Carlyle ıs more than twenty years in his grave, and 
Froude nearly half as long in his, 1t 1s time, even if all that has been 
alleged as to Froude’s carelessness, incompetence, and mistaken reading 
of Carlyle’s character were proved up to the hilt, to drop this merciless 
personal invective and to judge the writings by the ordinary canons 
of criticism, which do not require us to descmbe common literary defects 
—faulty arrangement of materials, editorial mdiscretion, and so forth— 
by such harsh words as “ unscrupulousness,” “dishonesty,” and 
“ treachery ”? 

The foregoing argument rests on the hypothesis that Froude cannot 
be acquitted of having senously misrepresented Carlyle’s true 
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character But in point of fact I do not believe that an unbiassed 
reader with sufficient insight and imagination to perceive the true 
proportions and to appreciate the true “values” of the portrait, who 
now studies for the first time the four volumes of the “ Life of Carlyle,” 
the three volumes of his wife’s “ Letters and Memorials,” and the two of 
Carlyle’s “ Remumscences,” will derive from them the impression that 
“the greatest man of letters since Johnson” was predominantly a 
selfish, an unfeeling, or an ignoble man No one who reads these 
books in any spirt but that of an attorney getting up a brief against 
Froude could venture on a criticism so ludicrously wide of the mark 
as Dr. Crichton-Browne’s assertion that Froude “shattered Carlyle’s 
“reputation” and gathered “a cloud of disparagement” round his 
memory The four volumes of the “Life” abound ın passages in 
which the biographer expresses the profoundest admiration and 
reverence for a character which he recognised as one of singular purity 
and nobility He does not conceal Carlyle’s faults, but he seldom 
refers to them without msisting that they were comparative trifles in 
the sum total of his essential characteristics 
To quote any considerable portion of such passages would be to 
transcribe page after page of the biography, but one or two examples 
may be selected at random from widely separated periods of Carlyle’s 
long life In the year 1826 Carlyle was making arrangements for his 
marrage and his future home with his wife, and ın the correspondence 
that passed between himself and Miss Welsh the want of consideration, 
or rather want of tact—for Froude takes pains to make it clear that 
it was want of perception in small things more than anything else— 
which afterwards led to so much domestic friction, and which was his 
most conspicuous failing, made itself apparent Yet before he allows 
this to be known to the reader Froude 1s careful to warn him not to 
lose sight of proportion, by reminding him that Carlyle’s life up to` 
this time 
“had been pure and without spot He was an admirable son, a 
faithful and affectionate brother, and in all private relations blame- 
lessly innocent He had splendid talents, which he rather felt than 
understood, only he was determined, in the same high spint and 
duty which had governed his personal conduct, to use them well, 
whatever they might be, as a trust committed to him, and never, 
never, to sell his soul by travelling the primrose path to wealth and 
distinction ” 
And when the marrage þad taken place, Froude, commenting on it 
m the light of subsequent events, says — 

“ Regrets and speculations on the ‘might have beens’ of life are 
proverbially vain Nor ıs it certain that there 1s anything to 
regret . Though the lives of the Carlyles were not happy, yet 
if we look at them from the beginning to the end they were grandly 
beautiful.” 
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Yet in the face of this, Sir James Crichton-Browne (with a comment, 
which I will not repeat, and which by this tıme probably the writer 1s 
ashamed of having allowed himself to be betrayed into making) 
observes that “according to Froude, Carlyle’s initial injustice to his 
“wife was in marrying her” Agam, when Froude has occasion to 
mention Mrs Carlyle’s famous advice—* my dear, whatever you do, 
“never marry a man of genus,” he prefaces ıt with the reminder that 
the speaker could look back on forty years of married hfe with Carlyle— 
“forty years of splendid Jabour, in which his essential conduct had been 
“pure as snow and unblemished by a serious fault” And when the 
time came to record his own personal mmpressions of Carlyle long 
afterwards, when the Sage was nearly seventy years of age, this 
malicious biographer who has shrouded his master’s memory m “a 
“cloud of disparagement,” says -— 


“ Occupied as he had always seemed to be with high-soanng 
speculations, scornful as he had appeared, in the ‘Latter-day 
Pamphlets,’ of benevolence, philanthropy, and small palliations 
of enormous evils, I had not expected so much detailed compassion 
in little things I found that personal sympathy with suffering lay 
at the root of all his thoughts; and that attention to little things 
was as characteristic of his conduct as it was of his intellect I had 
been accustomed to hear him impatient of contradiction, extravagantly 
exaggerative, over-bearing opposition with bursts of scornful humour. 
In private I found him impatient of nothing but being bored, gentle, 
quiet, tolerant, sad/y-humoured, but never 2//humoured , ironical, 
but without savageness, and when speaking of persons always 
scrupulously just. . I never heard a trivial word from him, nor 
one which he had better have left unuttered ” 


Finally, m summing up Carlyle’s character, Froude pays him a 
splendid tribute of eloquent panegyric such as has seldom if ever been 
laid on the grave of any of the sons of men by a biographer who had 
proved his fearless sincerity by the very candour which has heaped on 
his head the reproaches of his contemporaries Carlyle, says Froude, 


“was not what ıs commonly called an amiable man Amuabilty runs 
readily into insincerity He spoke his mind freely, careless to whom 
he gave offence but as no man ever delighted more to hear of any 
brave or good action, so there was none more tender-hearted or 
compassionate of suffering Stern and disdainful to wrong-doers, 
especially ıf they happened to be ın high places, he was ever pitiful 
to the children of misfortune. Whethgr they were saints or princes 
made no difference . His wages will be the love and honour 
of the whole English race who read his books and know his history. 
If his wnitings are forgotten, he has left in his hfe a model of 
simplicity and uprightness which few will ever equal and none will 
excel He became what he was by his méral rectitude of principle, 
by a conscientious resolution to do nght which never failed him in 
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serious things from his earliest years and, though 1t co.ld not change 
his temperament, was the inflexible guide of his conduct. Neither 
self-indulgence nor any meaner motive, ever led him astray from 
the straight road of duty, and he left the world at last, having never 
spoken, never written a sentence which he did not believe with his 
whole heart, neyer stained his conscience by a deliberate act which 
he could regret to remember ” 


The disciple who penned this glowing eulogy of his dead master and 
friend 1s accused of “treachery” to Carlyle’s memory! Dr Crichton- 
Browne says, “Froude shattered Carlyle’s reputation,” and Dr 
Crichton-Browne 1s an honourable man Mr Birell says he was 
“unscrupulous,” and Mr Birrell is an honourable man All Froude’s 
critics are honourable men But a plentiful ignorance of what Froude 
actually wrote about Carlyle 1s required to give plausibility to their 
pitiful theory that he either deliberately or unconsciously defamed the 
great man of genius, who with the most intimate knowledge both of 
his character and his capacity selected him to be his literary executor 
and biographer If it be true, as asserted by Dr Cnchzon-Browne, 
that the immediate result of the publication of Froude’s books was to 
cause “an extraordinary collapse in the public estimation of Carlyle,” 
the fault lay not with Froude who refused to palter with the truth, and 
who, as we have seen, had ın point of fact done no more than admit that 
a character of well-nigh unexampled splendour had not been untainted 
by human frailty, but with the reading public who lacked the insight 
to.perceive the true proportions of the picture, and who were led by 
the nose by chagrined relatives of Carlyle mto the belief that Froude 
had betrayed his trust because he had not depicted the rugged Sage 
of Chelsea as a spotless hero like the Arthur of Tennyson’s imagination 
The whole of Froude’s fine eulogy of Carlyle was lost sight of in 
resentment at the opemmg sentence of the above quotation. It could 
not be forgiven that the biographer had said his friend was “not what 
“is commonly called an amable man” It was not sufficient to describe 
“a life of single-minded effort to do nght and that only, of constant 
“truthfulness in word and deed ”—a life m which “the most malicious 
“scrutiny will search in vain for a serious blemish” (to quote another 
of Froude’s frequent encomiums) since the world was permitted to 
know that the great man had been too preoccupied to show as much 
tenderness and consideration for his wife as he ought to heve shown, 
and as he really felt “in the deep heart of him” 

But who can doubt that, had the malignant storm thus aroused as 
soon as Froude’s books began to appear immediately after Carlyle’s 
death ın 1881 been allowed to blow itself out, the literary monument 
erected by him would by this tıme have been studied afresn and the 
truth become known? : If that had occurred, Carlyle would by now 
have been m the enjoyment of the “wages” which Froude declared 
would be his in “the love and honour of the whole Enghsh race who 
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“read his books and know his history” Unhappily those who 
profess most to revere his memory, and who ought to have been the 
special guardians of his honour now that Froude has followed him to 
the grave, have in their zeal to cast mud at Froude taken a step which 
may, ıt 1s to be feared, to some extent damage for a time the fame of 
Carlyle himself Astonishing as ıt may appear to those who have 
accepted without independent examination of the subject the prevalent 
idea concerning Froude’s conduct as Carlyle’s biographer, ıt will be 
made plain that the “ Life” was in point of fact a “ whitewashing” Life 
so far as Froude could make it so consistently with the uncompromising 
veracity which he had learnt from Carlyle to be the biographer’s most 
imperative duty, and that the only pomt on which Froude disobeyed 
Carlyle’s unjunctions—as he has been roundly and recklessly accused 
of doing in all manner of ways—was in suppressing a passage discredit- 
able to Carlyle, which the latter ın a spirit of contrition had insisted 
should never be erased from the memorial of his wife which he had 
prepared, and which he had desired Froude to publish after his death 
Here we hit the reason for Froude’s long and manly silence in the face 
of persistent obloquy under which his honourable and sensitive spirit 
suffered grievously during the last years of his life He had a 
crushing reply to his critics on the question of Carlyle’s relations with 
his wife—the fons et orzgo of the whole hubbub—but if he spoke he 
would have to disclose what he had decided to hold back, and he 
therefore deliberately permitted not only his own great literary 
reputation, but even his personal honour, to be wantonly assailed, rather 
than allow a stain to fall_on the fame of Carlyle But for the benefit of 
those to whom his own fame was rightly still more dear than Carlyle’s, 
and those who ın succeeding generations might bear his name, he left 
in manuscript a full account of his relations with Carlyle and his conduct 
as Carlyle’s hterary executor The contents of this paper would never 
have been made public but for the outrageous attack on Froude which 
Mr Alexander Carlyle and Sır James Crichton-Browne have put their 
heads together to make in “ New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
“Carlyle,” edited by the former of these two gentlemen But now m 
the exercise of a perfectly legitimate discretion, which no right-minded 
person can fail to respect, Froude’s family have been driven to vindicate 
their father’s memory by making known to the public (as I understand 
they mtend to do immediately) such portions of this manuscript as 
relate to the more serious of the charges made against hım It was, 
I beleve, reported at the time of Froude's death that he had ordered 
all his papers to be destroyed 

But before referring more particularly to the statements contained in 
this manuscript (which I have seen and have permission to use), it 1s 
necessary to relate briefly the history of some of the Carlyle papers, 
Froude’s dealings with which have been måde the subject of much 


intemperate denunciation , and in the course of the narrative to show 
"i 
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how entirely without justification are the numerous minor accusations 
accumulated agaist Froude by his hostile critics 

Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences” were the first of the biographical works 
published by Froude after Carlyle’s death It was these volumes 
which, according to Dr Cnchton-Browne, “shattered Carlyle’s 
“reputation,” and he adds elsewhere that the publication of the 
Memoir of Mrs Carlyle which was included among the 
“Reminiscences” had been “ expressly prohibited” by Carlyle There 
was no ground for making such an assertion as this It 1s true that 
when Carlyle wrote the sketch of his wife immediately after her death, 
he added a note forbidding its publication But he afterwards 
collected and partially prepared for publication the “Letters and 
“Memorials,” and he handed them to Froude to deal with as he should 
think fit. Froude was not slow to perceive that the publication of 
Mrs Carlyle’s journals and correspondence would create an unjust 
impression of Carlyle himself, which could be best remedied, he thought, 
by printing at the same time Carlyle’s Memoir of his wife Carlyle 
consented to this being done, and since at that time he desired—and 
expressed the desire ın his will made in 1873—that there should be no 
“Life” written of himself, the arrangement between Froude and 
himself was that the Memorr of Mrs Carlyle should form an introduction 
to the “Letters and Memorials,” the publication of which in whole or 
in part was left to Froude’s unfettered discretion Subsequently, 
however, Carlyle was convinced that an authorised biography of 
himself would have to be wntten, and this change of plan necessitated 
a complete re-arrangement of the materials in Froude’s possession Of 
all the charges brought against Froude there is none less intelligible or 
more baseless than that which represents him as having done violence 
` to Carlyle’s wishes, and having improperly dealt with the documents in 
making this re-arrangement Both Carlyle and Froude were too skilful 
literary artists to suppose that an arrangement suitable for a single 
work intended to be the sole biography of both Carlyle and his wife 
could be adhered to when a separate “Life” of Carlyle was decided 
upon Froude therefore in the exercise of the free discretion committed 
to him, and with Carlyle’s entire acquiescence, moreover, when Froude 
mentioned his plan, decided that the Memoir of Mrs Carlyle, instead 
of forming part of the “ Letters and Memorials,” as first contemplated, 
should be published with the “ Remimiscences”, while, as he stated in 
the Preface to the latter work, Mrs Carlyle’s letters “would now have 
“to be re-arranged” with those of her husband Some of them were 
accordingly transferred from the draft “ Letters and Memorials” to the 
“Life of Carlyle” All this was done in a perfectly open and straight- 
forward manner, and so far from there bemg anything reprehensible 
in 1t, Froude would have incurred with some justice the imputation of 
“bungling” if he had acted otherwise. There is not a shadow of 
foundation for Sir James Crnichton-Browne’s assertion that Froude 
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“overlooked the solemn injunctions which were the conditions of his 
“trust,” or that he “ defied all Carlyle’s wishes and requirements” The 
original prohibition against publishing the Memoir of Mrs Carlyle was 
not only revoked in writing by the will of 1873, which left the whole 
matter to Froude’s discretion (the MS of the Memoir had been given 
him with the rest of the papers), but Carlyle had expressly given his 
consent to its publication, and the fact was stated m the Preface to the 
“ Remumscences ” which Sir James Crichton-Browne must with strange 
carelessness have overlooked when he wrote as if the original inyunction 
remained in force 

Equally groundless ıs the whole tissue of assertion and insinuation 
which Sir James Cnchton-Browne weaves round the publication by 
Froude of the “ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” The 
absurd suggestion that there was any impropriety in using some of Mrs 
Carlyle’s letters ın the “Life” of her husband instead of in the place 
to which they were at first assigned when no “ Life” of Carlyle was 
intended, has been already mentioned, but not less ridiculous 1s the 
idea which the eminent physician positively appears to have got into 
his head when embarking on his unwonted excursion in hterary 
criticism, namely, that Froude ought to have published the entire 
collection of Mrs Carlyle’s letters as he received ıt from Carlyle, without 
selection or excision Carlyle by his will stated that the MS was 
“by no means ready for pubhcation,” and he left ıt to Froude to 
determine “ How, when, it, o7 any portion of zt,” should be published 
But of course even if such discretion had not been given ın terms to 
his hterary executor, no man of letters would have deemed ıt his duty 
to pitchfork an rmmense mass of correspondence into a book without 
regard to bulk or the comparative value of the contents 

But if Froude is abused for this perfectly legitimate exercise of 
discretion in the selection of materials, he ıs still more violently 
denounced for publishmg the “Letters and Memonals” at all at the 
time he did In his will Carlyle had said “after what delay, seven, 
“ten years, it, or any portion of it, should be published” was to be 
determined by Froude, whose “decision 1s to be taken as mine” 
Referring to this clause, Sir James Cnchton-Browne observes that 
“seven years after his death was the mimmum time he mentioned,” 
and that therefore in issuing the book two years after Carlyle’s death 
Froude “promptly laid sacnlegious hands on the holy of holies” 
This is nonsense In any case Carlyle’s suggestion (which was thrown 
into a parenthesis in his will) as to the time for publication could 
not have been intended as a positive injunction fixmg a 
minimum period of delay, but at most as a hint thrown out 
which might assist Froude in forming a judgment on the question. 
In the second place, in 1873, when Carlyle made his will, he did not 
expect to live much longer, and it 1s scaréely uncertain that ın 
mentioning seven or ten years he was thinking of the lapse of that 
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period from the date on which he wrote the words, and not from his 
death, which did not in the event occur till eight years afterwards 
The point 1s, however, comparatively unimportant, for Froude tells us 
in the Preface to the “Letters and Memorials” that a few months 
before his end Carlyle asked him what he meant to do, and received 
the reply that “when the Reminiscences had been published I had 
“decided that the Letters might and should be published also” 
Carlyle had expressed a wish that the “Remunuscences” should be 
published immediately after his departure, and he therefore 
undoubtedly sanctioned the appearance of the “Letters and 
“Memorials” two years later In the as yet unpublished manuscript 
to which I have referred, Froude goes into this matter much more 
fully, showing that he had himself tacitly made up his mind not to 
publish Mrs Carlyle’s letters at all, and that he only altered his decision 
in obedience to the wish of Carlyle himself, expressed more than once, 
and finally a short time before his death For easily intelligible 
reasons explained by Froude, Carlyle, though frequently invited to do 
so, declined to give any positive instructions, preferring to leave the`~ 
final decision to his hterary executor, and the latter conformed with 
Carlyle’s wishes in every particular after his death so far as he knew 
them, and acted to the best of his judgment wherever he had been 
left without guidance 

It has been suggested above that the prevalent misunderstanding 
of the true features of Carlyle’s portrait as painted by Froude was 
largely brought about by the conduct of “chagrined relatives” of the 
Sage It would be gomg beyond the strict truth to assert that 
monetary matters were at the root of this chagrin, but there can be 
no question that they to some extent entered into it At the time 
when the intention still was to let Carlyle’s Memour of his wife stand as 
introduction to the “ Letters and Memouials,” the “ Reminiscences ” 
would of course have formed a much smaller book than they became 
when that Memoir was added to them Froude had been given to 
understand that considerable profits might be expected from the sale 
of the book in America As the “ Reminiscences” were the work of 
Carlyle’s pen and not his own, he generously decided to give the 
American profits to Carlyle’s mece, Mrs Alexander Carlyle The lady 
had of course no legal right to a penny of it, and her uncle never, 
to Froude’s knowledge, said a word on the subject In accepting 
Froude’s offer of this gift of money she expressed her sense of his 
generosity It turned out that the American profits were much smaller 
than had been anticipated, but Froude, being anxious not to dis- 
appoint Mis Alexander Carlyle’s expectation, made a fresh offer after 
Carlyle’s death of half the English profits as well as the whole of the 
American profits on the book, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
in the interval the chang®t of plan which added to the “ Reminiscences ” 
the Memoir of Jane Welsh Carlyle—which was Froude’s ‘absolute 
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property by gift from Carlyle—had considerably increased the value 
of the book Will it be believed that Carlyle’s mece now had the 
assurance to maintain that Froude had promised her the whole proceeds 
of the sale of the “ Reminiscences” at home and abroad? And although 
even if that had been true she would still have had no legal claim for 
the money, she set her lawyers at Froude to commence proceedings at 
law for its recovery, resting her case not merely on Froude’s alleged 
promise, which she was doubtless advised had no binding force, but 
on an alleged gift of the manuscripts to herself by Carlyle years before, 
of which Froude now heard for the first ume The long and com- 
plicated dispute that followed need not here be recapitulated in 
detail, ıt is sufficient to note that Froude scorned to wrangle over 
the money part of the business and generously but unwisely conceded 
all the demands of Carlyle’s niece in that respect, retaming nothing 
but a small sum as remuneration for editing the volumes, and he 
eventually assigned to her the copyright of the “ Reminiscences” 

But Mrs Alexander Carlyle, having thus thrown herself into hostility 
to Froude, began to advance other than pecuniary demands They 
were such as Froude could not conscientiously satisfy She had been 
for several years her uncle’s confidential secretary, and she was bitterly 
chagrined to find that after his death everything connected with his 
papers and the arrangements for his and his wife’s biography had 
been settled with Froude without her knowledge The first unfavour- 
able reception of the “Reminiscences” emboldened her to attack 
Froude with bitterness She started the theory that the inclusion of 
the Memoir of Mrs Carlyle in the book was a violation of her uncle’s 
wishes, of which, as a matter of fact, she had no knowledge whatever 
She declared that the papers delivered to Froude by Carlyle’s own 
hand in 1871 and 1873, some of which were bequeathed to him by 
Carlyle’s will, while others passed to the executors, had been given to 
her verbally in 1875 No corroboration of her statement could be 
produced, and the late Sir James Stephen (Froude’s co-executor under 
Carlyle’s will) says 1n a letter written in 1886—a privately printed copy 
of which is in my possession—that ıt was “ difficult to believe” that 
this alleged verbal gift had ever been made, and that in any case ıt 
had no legal validity In an interview with Sır James Stephen on 
February 21st, 1881, Mrs Alexander Carlyle had been compelled to 
admit that she had no title to any of the papers, though she con- 
sidered that they ought to be handed over to her intact when Froude 
should have completed his labours as Carlyle’s biographer She did 
not cease to harass Froude Her next proposal was that he should 
surrender the papers without waiting to finish the “Life” Worried 
and tormented by the woman past endurance, Froude, in a moment of 
indecision, thought he saw a mode of escape from a responsibility he 
had never sought, which he had accepted thfough purely disinterested 
friendship and loyalty to Carlyle, and from which he could by no 
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possibility derive the smallest personal advantage So im a letter to 
the Zzmes he consented to give up the papers to Mrs Alexander 
Carlyle But he soon found he had no power to do so “ You could 
“not,” wrote Sir James Stephen “have given them up without my 
“consent, and I never gave, or would have given, ıt” Even if such 
consent had not been required, the undertaking given by Froude’s 
letter to the Zzmes would have carned neither legal nor moral 
obligation Yet his withdrawal of ıt moves Dr Crichton-Browne to 
exclaim with a want of courtesy—to say the least of ıt—that might 
be excusable 1f addressed to a jury at the Old Bailey by a lawyer 
prosecuting a swindler “Could there be a more convincing proof of 
“his shiftrness?” More to the pomt than the opimion of Sir James 
Crichton-Browne on a question with regard to which he is evidently 
very imperfectly informed, is the statement of the late Sır James 
Stephen—who as Froude’s co-executor was necessarily acquainted with 
every detail of these transactions—as to Froude’s handling of the 
Carlyle papers Sir James Stephen, in reviewing the whole matter, 
writes to Froude “ You appear to me to have acted throughout quite 
“straightforwardly You carried out precisely what from the first 
“you acknowledged to be your moral obhgations Indeed where only 
“your own interests were concerned, you went beyond them 

“On the other hand, where your duty to Mr Carlyle was in question, 
“ you stood firm” 

And here perhaps I may be allowed to quote in reference to the 
larger question of Froude’s loyalty to Carlyle, which has been so hotly 
challenged, the verdict of one who was in a position to speak with 
exceptional authority from personal observation. “For about fifteen 
“years,” says Sir James Stephen, “I was the intimate friend and 
“constant companion of both of you, and never in my life did I see 
“any one man so much devoted to any other as you were to him 
“during the whole of that period of time The most affectionate son 
“could not have acted better to the most venerated father You cared 
“for him, soothed him, protected him as a guide might protect a weak 
“old man down a steep and painful path The admiration you 
“habitually expressed for him both morally and intellectually was 
“unqualified You never said to me one ill-natured word about him 
“down to thisday It is to me wholly incredible that anything but a 
“severe regard for truth, learnt to a great extent from his teaching, 
“could ever have led you to embody in your portrait of him a 
“ delineation of the faults and weaknesses which mixed with his great 
“ qualities” y 

Sır James Crchton-Browne regrets that Carlyle did not ın the first 
mstance entrust his papers to his mece instead of to Froude Those 
who sincerely revere the memory of Carlyle, of whom I am one, must 
regret rather that they wese permitted to fall ito her hands at all She 
was allowed to keep the originals of Jane Welsh Carlyle’s letters and 
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journals, fiom which she had made the copies bequeathed to Froude, 
and all the rest of the papers were handed over to her as soon as Froude 
had done with them She set about using them to blacken the 
reputation of the distingwshed man of letters whom her uncle had 
selected to write his life, and whose judgment he had declared by his 
will was to be taken as his own The books were eagerly examined 
for the detection of “ maccuracies,” and Professor Norton alleged that 
he-had discovered a number in the ‘ Reminiscences,” which gives the 
utmost satisfaction to Sir James Cric!iton-Browne Whether the errors 
were really there or not ıt 1s impossibie to say Carlyle’s writing at the 
time the “Reminiscences” were compiled was excessively difficult to 
decipher Froude had to copy his MSS with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, and he says that “in many hundred instances he was at a loss to 
“know what particular words might be” Under these circum- 
stances Froude’s guess at a word is as likely to be nght 
as Professor Nortons However that may be, the mistakes, 
many or few, were of the most trifling typographical description It 
1s an amazing example of what prejudice will lead men to do 
who might be expected to desire nothing but the elucidation of the 
truth, that the errors of which Professor Norton made so much, and 
which have been proclaimed far and wide for the purpose of lowering 
Froude’s reputation, consist ın the enormous majority of cases of 
differences of punctuation, the substitution of capitals for small letters, 
Roman type for italics, and similar mnutiæ In the whole catalogue 
which looks so imposing when numbers alone are mentioned, there 1s 
probably not a single error more serious than Dr Crichton-Browne’s 
mis-spelling of more than one proper name, or the strange ignorance of 
social usage which betrayed him into speaking of “Lady Harnet 
“ Ashburton ” (sze) 

But all these pin-prick criticisms are insignificant in comparison with 
the accusation that Froude vilified Carlyle as regards his treatment of 
his wife Mr Birrell declares that Froude “has managed to divide the 
“Carlyle reading public into two classes—husbands’ men and wife’s 
“men” Whatever may have been the effect of the story on the reading 
public, Froude at all events honestly endeavoured to draw a true 
hkeness of each of the pair of gemuses He did not falsify the picture 
by representing the husband as free from defects of temper, nor did he 
attempt to blink the fact that the wife too “had a fiery temper, and 
“when provoked was as hard as flint with possibilities of dangerous 
“ sparks of fire” 

Still Froude does unquestionably repfesent Carlyle as having had 
only too much reason for the remorse with which he recalled his marned 
life when the truth was revealed to him by the search-hght of his wife’s 
journals Jt 1s difficult to understand how anyone, unless he be a 
partisan of the stamp of Dr Cnchton-Byowne, can read Carlyle’s 


Memoir of his wife and his notes to her “ Letters and Memonals,” and 
' é 
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deny that Carlyle was, whether with sufficient or insufficient grounds, 
overwhelmed with contrition Mr Burrell holds that “ Froude’s notion 
“is extravagantly far-fetched” How can Mr Burell possibly suppose 
himself better mformed than Froude on the pomt? Froude was in 
constant communion with Carlyle for years before his death, and he 
tells us that at no time did he shake off the bitterness of remorse, and 
for four years he never took a walk with Froude without reverting to 
the subject What 1s in truth “extravagantly far-fetched” 1s Dr 
Crichton-Browne’s attempted demonstration that the fault was entirely 
Mrs Carlyle’s, and the theory to which he is drven ın order to discredit 
her sad lamentations, that for some years she was suffering from mental 
derangement It is credible enough indeed even without the doctor’s 
parade of medical learning that for a short time in middle hfe physical 
conditions intensified her morbid moods and rendered her more than 
usually dzfficafe But for all that, no woman of her time, as a writer in 
the Zzmes has justly observed ın reference to Dr Cnichton-Browne’s 
argument, knew a hawk from a hernshaw better than Jane Welsh 
Carlyle The reasonmg by which Sir James Cnchton-Browne arrives 
at the conclusion that Mrs Carlyle was afflicted with “masked 
“insanity” 1s indeed of a remarkably tottering description It comes 
really to this the woman thought she was neglected and ill-treated by 
her husband, the husband was Thomas Carlyle who couldn’t have 
been guilty of such conduct, from which ıt follows that the wife had 
“delusions”, and people who have delusions are mentally 
deranged QED 

But Dr Crichton-Browne realises that he has to dispose of the 
evidence of Miss Geraldine Jewsbury as well as that of Mrs Carlyle 
herself Not only does he find ıt necessary, as Mr T P O’Connor has 
remarked, to abuse the plaintiff as well as the plamtiff’s attorney, but 
an independent witness has also to be subjected to the same convincing 
methods of advocacy Dr Cnchton-Browne is equal to the occasion 
He arly pronounces Miss Jewsbury as untrustworthy as Mrs Carlyle 
is deranged One or two contemptuous expressions in Mrs Carlyle’s 
own handwriting are produced in support of this convenient theory, as 
if Mrs Carlyle were not at any time ready to scorch whom you will with 
her tongue when in the humour When it suits Dr Crichton-Browne’s 
brief on another point he himself ıs ready to assure us that Jane Carlyle 
“derived her temperament” from her mother, who “1s said to have 
' “been in fifteen different humours in the course of an evening” More 
to the point than Mrs Carlyle’s occasional scorn of her emotional friend 
when she happened to hawe had a tiff with her, is Carlyle’s own 
deliberate statement that in spite of her emotions Miss Jewsbury’s 
recollections of his wife’s stories of her childhood were “ substantially 
“correct” Moreover, Froude himself knew Miss Jewsbury quite well 
enough to be capable of forming as sober and sound an estimate of her 
trustworthiness as was Mts Carlyle Nor will anyone who realises the 
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character and personality of Jane Welsh Carlyle be easily persuaded 
that she would have continued for years on tems of the most intimate 
friendship and confidence with a woman who was the mere hysterical 
idiot Dr Crichton-Browne would have us believe Miss Jewsbury to 
have been Miss Jewsbury’s evidence is not to be brushed aside so 
lightly as Sir James Crichton-Browne would like 

What then have those who maintain that Carlyle had nothing 
whatever to reproach himself for to set against the positive evidence of 
his own words in the “Reminiscences,” corroborated as they are by 
Froude’s account of his conversations with Carlyle, by the statements 
made by Miss Jewsbury from her personal knowledge of the Carlyle 
household, and by the inferences we are compelled to draw from Mrs 
Carlyle’s journals? Absolutely nothing But the matter does not rest 
there The unpublished Froude manuscript contains disclosures of a 
starthng nature It reveals plainly and bluntly what a reader of 
sympathy and insight may have easily read between the lines—and 
many did read between the hnes—of Froude’s published narrative as to 
the underlying causes of Carlyle’s conjugal unhappiness, and it dots 
the “rs” and crosses the “ts” of his biographer’s hmt that his 
constitution was such that he should have remained unmarried It 
also proves, as I have already remarked, that within justifiable limits 
Froude, instead of emphasising and magmfymg Carlyle’s faults, 
actually hid the worst from the public view, only telling as much as 
was absolutely required to make the narrative faithful to truth and 
sincerity. 

The manuscript also explains the violence of Carlyle’s remorse after 
his wife’s death 

Froude, as we have seen, described his character as essentially 
compassionate and tender-hearted But his temper was more violent 
than Froude allowed to be known, while his absorption in his writings 
mcreased his natural lack of perception ın matters concerning the 
personal comfort of others It1is not hard to imagine what ıt must have 
been to such a man, when the wife he had loved but neglected was 
suddenly snatched from him ın his absence, to come across in her diary 
an entry recording an occasion long years before when, in a fit of 
passion, he had wnfizcted on her flesh the marks of his physical violence 

To a man of deep feeling such evidence of his own brutality, even 1f, 
as 1s possible, the occasion had passed from his recollection, was enough 
to excite the remorse which Froude tells us he suffered for the rest of 
his hfe It was then that he began putting together the Memoir of 
the dead wife which was the only sort of separation left to him, and the 
preparation of which served ın some degree to soothe his troubled soul 
In this Memoir, as Froude tells us, “ with deliberate courage he inserted 
“the mcrimmating passages in her diary, and he added an injunction of 
“his own that however stern and tragic that record might be, ıt was 
“never to be destroyed” if 
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Tais revelation explams a good deal The actual physical suffering 
which left bruises on Mrs Carlyle’s arms was probably trifling, but that 
would be no measure of the shame experienced by Carlyle in reading 
the record It explains the depth of nis contrition which to many 
besides Mr Birrell may have seemed “extravagantly far-fetched” in 
the light of what Froude chose to tell as to its justification, and it 
explains the strong desire of Carlyle, with hig fearless sincerity and 
noble hatred of all sham and hypocrisy, to let the world know the worst 
as well as the best of him, ıf ıt was to know anything at all The 
“Letters and Memorials” in which this damaging revelation was 
embodied were to be the only record of himself “Express Biography 
“or me, I had really rather that there should be none,” he mserted in 
his will “For the next four years,” says Froude, “ I never walked with 
“him without his referring to a subject which was never absent from 
“tis mind” The splendid humility of the great man, and his noble 
sorrow drew his younger friend more close to him than ever before 
From this time forward Froude admired Carlyle no less than before, 
and he loved him better “A repentance so deep and so passionate,” 
he writes, “ showed that the real nature was as beautiful as his intellect 
“had been magnificent” With this knowledge in our possession 1t 1s 
easier even than before to enter into Froude’s feelings regarding the 
publication of the “Letters and Memonals” and the Memoir 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle “Those tender and suffering passages,” he 
says, “which I was universally reproached for having published, I 
“thought, and I still think (in 1887) were precisely those which would 
“win and command the pity and sympathy of mankind” 

How httle Sir James Crichton-Browne knew about the subject into 
which he plunged in such slap-dash style—at least, it 1s charitable to 
assume that he was ignorant—is seen from his reckless assertion that 
“with all his perverse ingenuity Froude has failed to discover in any 
“of Carlyle’s copious and latterly most dejected wntings one tangible 
“proof of ill-treatment of his wife” It 1s not so easy to find excuse 
for Mr Alexander Carlyle who can hardly have been ignorant of the 
contents of Mrs Carlyle’s journal He publishes the journal in his 
“New Letters and Memorials,” and prefixes to ıt a note ın which he 
says “It (the journal) follows here without suppression of more than 
“a proper name or two, exactly as ut stands and stood when it first 
“came nto my possession” Do these words imply a consciousness on 
the part of Mr Alexander Carlyle that the document was mutilated 
before ıt came into his hands? If so, whom does he suspect of having 
tampered with ıt? The manuscript was m his late wifes keeping—till 
it passed into his own possession Whatever may be Mr Alexander 
Carlyle’s explanation, the fact 1s that the entry contaming M rs, 
Carlyle’s record of Carlyle’s physical cruelty zs suppressed, though 
the entries on both sides of it in the journal are duly printed The 
incriminating passage, which was correctly copied by the late Mrs. 
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Alexander Carlyle whose copy was the document used by Froude, 
is under date 26th of June, and immediately precedes the entry on tne 
following day-—“ Went with Geraldine to Hampstead ”—which Froude 
also inserts in his “ Letters and Memorials” to provide an opportunity 
for giving in a footnote an intimation of what he learnt from Miss 
Jewsbury of Mrs Carlyle’s sufferings without revealing the whole truth 
of this unhappy episode It 1s not easy to understand how this 
sigmificant entry can have been erased from the original journal without 
Mr Alexander Carlyle’s knowledge, and considering the amount of 
righteous indignation which he and his fellow detractors of Froude have 
expended over the latter's supposed “ garblings,” “ suppressions,” and 
other similar imiquities, the circumstance ıs one that seems to require 
some explanation 

Nor ıs ıt the only one Mr A Carlyle, ıt will be observed, admits 
m the note I have quoted that he has suppressed a proper name or 
two It1s curious that Mr Alexander Carlyle, who has no condemna- 
tion too strong for Froude’s substitution of a semi-colon for a comma 
and such-like “inaccuracies,” has not thought ıt incumbent on him to 
explain on what principle he has suppressed “a proper name or two” 
The need for such explanation becomes the more pressing when his 
“ garbling ” 1s looked into, which it 1s still possible to do, though ıt may 
come as an unpleasant surprise to Mr Alexander Carlyle to learn that 
any portjon of his late wife’s copy of Mrs Carlyle’s diary 1s still in 
existence One cannot help wondering how he and his coadjutor, 
Dr Crichton-Browne, could have found language sufficiently 
vituperative to hurl at Froude if they had been able by sifting his nine 
Carlyle volumes to detect a single simular example of “ garbling” and 
“mutilation” of documents Let us see how “one or two proper 
“names” have been suppressed In the entry in the journal for 24th 
June five several proper names occur Four of them are given in 
full, the fifth ıs called“ Lady Q” The name ın the original document 
which Mr Alexander Carlyle represents by “Lady Q” 1s Lady 
Ashburton For what reason 1s the name of Lady Ashburton sup- 
pressed and represented moreover by a false imtial, while the names of 
Mr and Mrs Barlow, Mrs Grove, and Lady Charlotte Portal are 
printed in full? Would there be any “indiscretion” in mentioning 
Lady Ashburton? Would any living person be pained to learn that 
on June 24th, 1856, Jane Welsh Carlyle met a woman who confided to 
her that she couldn’t speak to Lady Ashburton? The apparent 
explanation is that as Mr Alexander Carlyle and Sir James Crichton- 
Browne have between them built up an elaborate theory designed to 
refute Froude’s account of Mrs Carlyle’s jealousy of Lady Ashburton, 
and would have us believe that the two ladies were the best of friends, 
the Editor of the volumes did not choose to leave unmutilated a passage 
suggesting, no matter how mildly, that Mrs Garlyle was pleased with 
any adverse criticism of her husband’s “ Gloriana ” 
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The tendency to partisanship has seldom been more marked than in 
this Carlyle-Froude controversy And Froude’s detractors have 
indulged ın so many personalities and so much unworthy insinuation, 
that I may be forgiven for mentioning as regards myself that I never 
had the privilege of speaking to or even of seemg Carlyle’s biographer, 
and enjoy no more than a slight acquaintance with any member of his 
family But the injustice which has been his reward for unremitting 
devotion to the greatest writer of his age 1s apparent to anyone avho 
chooses to take the trouble to examime his books with an open mind 
I hope I have succeeded ın showing that more intemperate partisanship 
has seldom if ever been displayed by any writer of literary history, 
biography, or criticism, than by the Editor and sponsor of these “ New 
“Letters and Memonals” Ostensibly for the purpose of rectifying > 
what they supposed to be errors of Carlyle’s biographer, whom they 
held to have unduly exalted Jane Carlyle at the expense of Thomas, 


nothing will content them but that Thomas was an unspotted Saint and 


Jane a mad harrigan. They are wrong in both cases Carlyle and 
his wife both possessed brilhant intellects, sharp tongues, and more 
than indifferent tempers In all the deeper qualities of character 
Carlyle was, I imagine, immeasurably superior to his wife, brillant 
as she was, and lovable too in many respects But he neglected her 
and caused her much suffermg without mtending it or even being 
conscious of what he was doing That 1s, I take it, roughly speaking 
the impression which Froude intended to convey and which would be 
obtained from his writings by an unpreyudiced reader For Froude 1s 
no partisan as between Carlyle and his wife His account of the couple 
1s not only honest, but I beheve as near the truth of the matter as 
biography 1s likely ever to attain, especially when concerned with beings 
so complex as the Carlyles But the time has surely come when a 
fairer view should be taken of Froude’s own part ın the drama? The 
last words he wrote on the subject, which will shortly be for the first 
time ın the hands of the public, clearly reveal his abiding reverence for 
the master whom he ts accused of having betrayed He went to his 
grave overwhelmed by reproaches which were not less unmerciful than 
unjust, and he maintained silence when by speaking a word he could 
have defended himself only at the cost of Carlyle It is time to drop 
the notion that to revere the memory of Carlyle is to execrate the 
memory of Froude Their names must be indissolubly connected in 
the history of hterature, and though one was of course a far greater 
writer and thinker than the other, they are equally entitled to be 
remembered as honourable‘and upright men 
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THE CHURCH AND THE EDUCATION ACT, 


CHE Education Act may be more properly called “An Act for 
“further educational endowment of the Church of England 
“out of the Rates” It was suggested by Churchmen , it was promoted 
by the Church Some Church schools had failed to make their income 
meet their expenditure, therefore it was determined by the Church 
and the Government that all should be endowed from the rates The 
country was told that there was an “intolerable strain” on Voluntary, 
or rather Denominational, schools, that the people preferred them, 
that they were in danger of being closed, and that therefore they must 
be supported—out of the rates There was no justification for any 
of these assertions There was no intolerable stram on the Church 
schools as a whole, nor did the people generally, when they had the 
choice, prefer a denominational to an undenomunational school, except 
in the case of the Roman Catholics, nor were the schools in danger 
of being closed 
The agitation for rate-aid orginated in Lancashire At first it 
took the form of a more modest proposal that School Boards should 
be allowed to aid out of the rates Voluntary schools within their 
respective areas No doubt many of the Church schools in the great 
urban centres of the North of England were in serious difficulties, 
owing to the falling off of Voluntary subscriptions in School Board 
districts The adherents of the Church were not sufficiently devoted 
to the mamtenance of Denominational schools to pay both a Voluntary 
subscription and a School Board rate They knew the work of the 
Board schools, and they knew that of the Voluntary schools The 
strong common sense of Lancashire and Yorkshire compared the two 
classes of schools And the result was not favourable to the Church 
schools The syllabus of religious instruction adopted, for instance, 
by the School Boards of Liverpool and Manchester included all 
religious instruction that a child of school age cpuld understand, though 
it could not include the sacramental questions of the Catechism, or the 
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mysteries of definite dogmatic doctrme The Board schools were 
better housed, better taught. The rate was paid willingly, because 
the ratepayer got his money’s worth ın efficiency of education, but the 
Voluntary subscriptions often disappeared altogether 

Whence were the Managers of the Church schools in Liverpool and 
Manchester and many another great School Board district to get a 
sufficiency of income? Before the Free Education Act it was easy 
enough The school fee was, ıt 1s true, limited by the Act of 1870, 
but it was limited only togd a week Within that lmit the Managers 
of schools could charge what fee they pleased, and the parents were 
compelled to pay it, however oppressive ıt might be. In most cases 
there was no choice of schools, for the provision of unnecessary schools 
—that is to say, new schools providing more school places than the 
population required—was prohibited in School Board districts by the 
Act of 1870 The children were compelled to go to school and the 
parents were compelled to pay In those days, if the Voluntary sub- 
scuptions fell off, ıt was easy enough to put the loss upon the parents 
of the children, always provided that they were not called upon to 
pay more than ninepence a week for each child So the financial 
equilibrium was sustained by adding a penny, and yet another penny, 
and so on to the fee, so that ıt often reached 5d or 6d or more in a 
district where even 3d was a heavy burden on the poorer parents 

The Free Education Act put a stop, once and for all, to such 
proceedings It enacted that m schools m which the fee charged 
was over 10s annually (equal to 3d a week), only the balance over that 
tos might be charged. So that a school in which 6d was the fee 
might continue to charge 3d only, and could not ordinarily increase 
it There was a provision in the Act for enabling fees to be increased, 
but the assent of the Education Department was required, and was not 
given unless there was a sufficiency of free places, the mcrease was 
within the means of the parents, and additional educational advantages, 
which would cost the whole of the increase, were offered The 
parents were further protected by a provision enabling them to demand 
free education, and if the existing amount of free places was insufficient, 
ıt was the duty of the Education Department to compel the supply 
of the deficiency 

The Managers of Church schools in the cities and urban districts 
were therefore at an end of their local resources But there was still 
the so-called bottomless purse of the rates and taxes to draw upon 
They turned their attention first to the taxes, demanding an additional 
grant for Voluntary schools This was given by a complaisant 
Government, which passed for their benefit the Voluntary Schools Act 
of 1897 The enormous grant which was given under that Act was 
at the time supposed to be sufficient to enable the Church schools to 
live As a matter of fagt it was sufficient, if 1t had been properly used 
Tt was sufficient to enable the schools to meet their current expenses , 
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to relieve struggling schools, but not to bolster up those already 
hopelessly bankrupt Bankrupt schools had to look to their supporters 
for aid to clear off their weight of debt, and that aid they did not 
obtain. 

The arguments why the aid grant, as ıt was called, could not be. 
permitted to be used for the payment of debt incurred before the 
passing of the Act were mcontrovertible Owig to the imeffective 
system of auditing permitted by the Education Department, it was 
often impossible to ascertam whether an overdrawn balance was a 
legitimate charge upon the school account, or to whom it was owing, 
or mdeed whether it was owing at all It might have been, in whole 
or in part, due to mismanagement, or to the inclusion of payments not 
properly chargeable One of the commonest cases was that in which 
money had apparently been advanced by a former treasurer, usually 
the clergyman of the parish or ecclesiastical district, who, on leaving 
the locality, had handed over the treasurership and the debt to his 
successor without a penny of valuable consideration The process 
might have been repeated several times The debt became a 
mere paper debt, and the payment of it to the existing treasurer would 
have been a pure gift to him of publicmoney Thus the debt incurred 
before the passing of the Voluntary Schools Act remained a constant 
quantity Much of it was fictitious, but ıt could still be paraded upon 
paper as evidence of the contmuing insolvency of the Church schools, 
and was so paraded, as a reason why the Church should demand further 
aid A limited grant was not sufficient to satisfy, only the power to 
draw on the so-called bottomless purse of the rates could, in the view 
of the Clerical Party, effect the salvation of denominational schools 

The fiction of the “imtolerable strain” was constantly renewed 
But the Voluntary Schools Act had, ın fact, reheved the pressure con- 
siderably If we take the school accounts as they stood, including all 
overdrawn balances, whether propeily chargeable or not, the Church 
schools were not, at the date of the introduction of the Bull of 1902, 
msolvent as a whole Those schools, with few exceptions, had been 
formed into associations, under the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897 
In rgo1 there was hardly any such association in which the constituent 
schools could not, as a whole, have paid their jomt debts out of their 
joint balances in hand That 1s to say, if all the schools in an associa- 
tion had been closed on an appointed day, and the grant due paid up 
to that day, the aggregate amount of the balances in hand would, in 
almost every case, have exceeded the aggregate amount of the 
habrhties If the surplus could have been appropriated for the schools 
that needed it, the Church schools would have been in no difficulty 
All legitimate debt might have been extinguished But religious zeal 
was not equal to such a solution As a matter of fact, the “ mtolerable 
“stram ” did not exist at the date of the troduction of the Education 
Bill in 1902 
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It was said that the people pieferred denominational to undenomina- 
tional schools, and that therefore ıt was necessary to maintain the 
denommational character of the Voluntary schools What are the 
facts? If the Education Department proposed, m a School Board 
district, to sanction a new Board school in order to meet the needs of 
an increasing population, ıt was seldom that energetic protests were 
not received from the Managers of Caurch schools in the vicinity, 
who often called to their assistance various Church associations «and 
the support of Members of Parlament. In London the work of the 
School Board was greatly hampered in this manner The protesting 
Managers knew well that, as almost invariably was the case, the 
attractions of denominational instruction would not be sufficient to 
prevent very many parents from transferring thei children, ıf they 
could, to the more sani<ary conditions and the better education usually 
obtaining in a Board school 

The specious argument was also produced that unless the Church 
schools could be placed upon a sound firancial footing by the aid of the 
rates, they, or the bulk of them, would be closed, and that in such a 
case the ratepayers would, under the Act of 1870, have to provide 
new school buildings ın place of the closed schools, at the cost of some 
milhons of money Mumisters and Bishops talked as if this danger was 
imminent, and as if the Church ought to be regarded as a public 
benefactress for her offer to provide the buildings, if the ratepayers 
would provide the education But the great majority of Church schools 
are held in trust for education There ıs no power to alienate, no 
power to divert the school premises from educational uses Every 
school so held in trust is technically a chanty, and if not used in 
accordance with the trusts, the Charity Commissioners, or rather their 
successors, the Board of Education, can intervene The school does 
not ın fact belong to the Church, but to the public Doubtless many 
bodies of Managers would have closed their schools rather than have 
submitted to the exercise of the powers of the local authorities under 
the Act To meet that difficulty, almost immediately after the Act 
had been passed, the Board of Education were compelled to issue a 
circular warning managers that they had no right to close their schools 
in violation of the educational trusts 

These facts are sufficient to show that there was no justification for 
the Act of 1902 in the pecuniary position of Church schools, that so 
far as those schools were in difficulues ıt was largely due to their 
inefficiency and to bad management, that there was no preference on 
the part of the mass of the people for denominational schools, and that 
the schools were in no danger of beirg closed 

But the Clerical Party saw a chance, which perhaps might never 
occur again, of placmg the denominational religious instruction upon 
therates Itwasnot to þe neglected If once the Bill could be passed, 
the Bishops and the House of Lords would probably prevent its 
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amendment, even if a Liberal Government came into power The 
unfortunate ratepayer might grumble when he realised (as he has not 
yet realised) his burden, the Nonconformist might protest against the 
iiquity of being rated for the proselytising of his own child, but the 
Catechism would be safe The Government—under the domination 
of the Clerical Party—-and the Bishops accordingly forced on the Bul. 
By way of making some show of equity, the Church entered into a 
compact to provide the school buildings (that they had no power to 
withhold ') if the Government would make the ratepayers maintain the 
education in the schools 

Such was the compact, but it was not maimtamed It was four 
times broken during the passage of the Bull thiough the House. 
The teachers’ houses were retained by the Church, though they had 
in many cases been erected partly by State money (the total State 
grant was over £303,000), and though they are usually held im trust. 
The cost of wear and tear caused by the use of any room in the school- 
house was placed upon the local authonty A share of the endow- 
ment was retained, and also a share of any school fees that might be 
charged Itis unnecessary here to deal with the extraordinary methods 
by which these charges were forced through Parliament But the 
alterations were clearly breaches of faith 

The object of the first was to acquire a fund for repairs by letting 
part of the school premises 

The second was unquestionably caused by the knowledge that if the 
cost of the pamting and general wear and tear of the schoolroom had 
fallen upon the Church Managers they would often have been quite 
unable to meet ıt That cost had been hitherto defrayed not out of 
Voluntary subscriptions, but out of the general school income , chiefly 
therefore, of course, out of the Government grant In the case of 
large Church schools in urban districts, the cost of the annual wear 
and tear 1s often five or six times as great as the amount of Voluntary 
subscriptions, and the sum required could not have been obtained. 
Many Church schools will probably be closed in consequence of the 
clause as ıt stands, but if the amendment had not been carried the 
number would have been materially ncreased—unless indeed a much 
larger amount of Voluntary subscriptions could have been raised The 
proceeding was consistent with the general plan of the Bull, to dip 
into the public pocket as far as possible to save that of the Church 

The third of these amendments bestowed upon the Managers a 
share of any endowment applicable to their school for purposes of 
elementary education It will practically rest with the Board of 
Education to determine what proportion is to be devoted to the 
repair of the buildings and what proportion to the education of the 
children, and we may be sure that the interpretation will be as far as 
possible in favour of the Church 

Fourthly, the Managers are to receive a share of any school fees 
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that may be charged But whether school fees contmue to be charged 
or not m any particular school, happily rests with the local authority, 
and the more progressive of local authorities may probably be trusted 
to establish free education everywhere, filling up the gaps left by the 
Free Education Act No doubt pressure will be put upon the authori- 
ties by school Managers, and perhaps also by the Board of Education, 
to maintain the fees, but both will be equally powerless if the authorities 
are firm « 

All these amendments were moved by the Government or their 
supporters in the interest of the Church schcols, and of their repair 
funds Al entail an additional, and unnecessary, burden on the rate- 
payers All exhibit the clerical bias of the Government, and the 
- domination of the Clerical Party in the House 

The influence of the Clerical Party will doubtless show itself in the 
administration of the Act On the other hand the Board of Education 
1s practically powerless to oppose the County Councils, if only they 
act munion It may issue its orders, but ıt cannot enforce them. Just 
as the great School Boards were never under the control of the 
Educational Department, for it could not exercise 1ts nominal powers 
against them, so it 1s open tc the County Councils to adopt any policy 
they think fit, within statutory limits, ın defiance, if necessary in the 
interests of education and justice, of the Board of Education. 

It 1s as regards the schooi buildings that they will have the 
greatest pressure brought to bear on them, and will have to preserve 
the firmest front Many of the Church schools are msanitary, incon- 
vement and dilapidated It 1s essential that therr defects should be 
removed The local authonty have to mamta these schools just as 
much as they have to maimtain the former Board schools, and it seems 
but simple justice that the whole of the children of the country should 
have, as nearly as possible, equal educational facilities, whether they 
live ın a district served by a Denominational school, or ın one served 
by a school belonging to the local authority If the local authorities 
take that view, and demand that the Managers bring their buildings 
up to the level of complete efficiency, they will certainly come into 
collision with the Boerd of Education, which will endeavour to show 
that the demand 1s unreasonable But, if the County Councils stand 
firm, they must prevail in the end Many Denominational schools will 
have to be closed, but the children and the teachers will have equal 
justice, ın whatever locahty the school may be situated The first 
duty of the County Councils 1s to the children and not to the pockets 
of the Managers 

The building rules of the Board of Education, which represent the 
results of an experience of many years’ administration, will provide for 
the County Councils sufficient guidance in determining what alterations 
in the school buildings are necessary If the buildings are to be 
brought up to anything ‘ike the standard required by the bulding 
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rules, ın respect of lighting, heating, ventilation and dramage, and if 
they are to be accepted by the County Councils as accommodating 
only the number of children that can be seated without overcrowding, 
very material alterations and enlargements will have to be made Some 
shght improvement ın samtation and convenience for teaching 
purposes was effected by means of a circular issued by Mr Acland 
some years ago, which raised a great outcry and much opposition from 
thee Church schools But much remains to be done, and in particular 
the overcrowding which has always been allowed by the Code of the 
Board of Education is very serious and general It was permitted, of 
course, in order, as the phrase goes, to “keep out” Board schools It 
may be noted, too, that few of the Church schools are of recent date, 
that every year more and more of them are becoming obsolete, and 
will have to be replaced with more modern buildings Is the Church 
which could not maintain her schools likely to be able to meet the 
considerable annual cost required? 

Finally, what has the Church gained by the promotion of this Act? 
She has obtained, it 1s true, the endowment of denominational religious 
instruction by the State out of the rates and taxes She has gamed 
relief from the financial support of the schools, which, indeed, she has 
in a large measure already failed to supply , and she has maintained, in 
Denominational schools, a religious test upon the teachers 

Against these gams, if they be gains, what loss has to be set? 
Hundreds of clergy, thousands of Churchmen, view the proceedings of 
their Church with grave apprehension and deep regret Some object 
to the mterference of the County Council; some are conscious that 
the greed and injustice of the Church must weaken her influence on 
the people, and they resent the financial propping by the State of 
the creed which they regard as fully capable of holding the field by’ 
its own inherent truth Among the former class are many admirable 
clergymen who have managed schools with energy and justice, and 
taken a profound personal interest in the secular instruction, as well as 
in the religious knowledge, of the children, and who have spent 
considerable sums of money out of their own pockets on the :mprove- 
ment of the teachnmg These men naturally do not appreciate being 
ousted, as a reward of merit, from the control of the secular instruction, 
and regard themselves as having been betrayed by the Bishops and 
Convocation The latter class contains the most progressive and far- 
sighted of the clergy 

The Free Churches are more united, „more active in opposition to 
the Church of England, than they have ever been It 1s impossible to 
believe that the injustice done to Nonconformists, by compelling them 
to pay their rates, in hundreds of parishes, for Church religious instruc- 
tion, will not have the effect of driving into the Free Churches large 
numbers of those who hitherto have been ae neither Free 
Churchmen nor Anglicans 
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The new rate for elementary education 1s practically a Church rate, 
and the 1atepayers will so regard it They will, rightly, consider that 
an unnecessary burden has been laid on their shoulders by the Church 
and the Government, and their support will be alienated from both 
The strength of the Church depends on the people, and if the people 
recognise that her connection with the State entails fresh injustice on 
them, her days as an Established Church will be surely numbered 

She has lost the substance of control and kept the shadow Ieis 
impossible to doubt that in the course of a very few years there will 
be such amendments made in the Act as will cause even the shadow 
also to disappear The sooner that takes place the better for the 
Church The longer the present conditions of denominational educa- 
tion continue, the greater will be her weakness 


G W KEKEWICH 


WILLIAM MORRIS AND HIS DECORATIVE 
° ART 


T is not until some time after the death of a man who has really 
moved his generation that the flood of sympathy subsides, and 
we are able to look steadily at his career, to see with eyes unclouded, 
and say with words unbiassed, what ıt was he meant to do and did, 
and how he did ıt The vitality of Wiliam Morris found vent in so 
many directions, he did so many and such various things, that even 
now, six years after his death, the task of summing up his achievement 
1s beyond the scope, if not of any one man, certamly of a short 
article What is here proposed 1s to give evidence on one side of his 
many-sided activity, to review his work as an artist, to estimate 
more fairly than has yet been done his influence upon the Victorian 
revival, and to see for what he counted ın rallying the rather crest- 
fallen decorative arts and awakening ın the latter portion of the 
nineteenth century that more general esteem, if not more just apprecia- 
tion, of Art and Craftsmanship which marks the beginning of the 
twentieth 
William Morris once defined an artist, and in so doing described 
himself to the life “The man is an artist who finds out what sort of 
“work he 1s fitted for, and who, by dint of will, good luck, and a 
“combination of various causes, manages to be employed upon the 
“work he 1s fitted for—and when he 1s so employed upon it, does it 
“conscientiously and with pleasure because he can do it well—that,” 
he said, “is an artist” And that was Wilham Morris—a man who 
found out betimes the very work he was born to do, and did it with a 
conscience, with a delight in doing it which contributed ın no slight 
degree to his success and that of the artistic movement of his day 
Indeed, it 1s assumed, by those whose knowledge of the facts does not 
go back to the time when he came to the front, that ıt was he who 
set ıt afoot And ıt 1s quite true that, though before him there was 
Ruskin (“ my master,” he called him) and before Ruskin Pugin, to go 
no further back, and though there were ,contributory influences at 
work which had nothing to do with romance or medievalism, Morris 
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represents the movement of all connected with it he was the man of 
strongest personality, of sturdiest independence, of highest repute 
A form of art which the author of “ The Earthly Paradise” thought fit 
to practise Gould no longer be ignored And so, though he was the 
child of the Gothic Rev:val, and not the father of ıt, he put his stamp 
upon Victorian ornament, and effaced in so doing the fainter smpress 
of an elder generation at whose enthus-asm his own had taken fire 
So closely did he follow the medizevalst teaching of his immediate 
predecessors that at the Exhibition of 1862, where he first faced the 
public, the jurors called attention to the exactness of his imitation of 
medieval work And to the end he identified himself with the Gothic 
style, holding ıt necessary for art to go back, after all these years, to 
the pomt where, as he thought, ıt went astray at the Renaissance His 
aitistic sympathies were no wider than those of Ruskin before him, 
he wrapt himself habitually in a cloak of archaism, but, try as he 
might to walk in step with the past, the stride of the man betrayed 
a passionate impulse which did not come from archeology 

It was more or less by accident that he first drifted into the produc- 
tion of things decorative The arts of design were in a bad way when 
first he set about furnishing a house for himself, and, not finding what 
he wanted, he proceeded to make ıt or get ıt made for hım He was 
one of those who when they find the world out of joint feel that they 
individually are born to set it rght—and so he went to work to make 
beautiful things Others had tried ıt before him, and failed, he 
succeeded all along the line 

His versatility, as ız 1s the custom to call it, was really steadfastness 
of purpose, and his purpose was noth:ng less than the conquest of the 
ciafts He took them singly, fought it out with them, and, having 
masiered one, went on to some new craft to conquer It was charac- 
teristic of the man that the spit of conquest gave zest to his pursuit 
of the arts he successively followed A practice once mastered ceased 
so much to interest him That partly accounts for his success ın doing 
many things, and domg them well It is further accounted for by his 
idea of wejl-doing What he did he did thoroughly and with all his 
might, but he amed at the simplest effects, and by the most direct 
means always He thought no process worth while but the most 
straightforward and, as he held it, ratural He never had any mnd 
to solve a complicated problem, except by sweeping it out of his path 
He wasted no time in polishing his work, preferring rude strength to 
delicate fimish, and character to refinement He would carry his work 
no further than it pleased him, and, as he could afford to drop ıt as 
soon as ever it began to tire him, ıt never lost its spontaneity It was 
always a joy to him “Joyless” was the term by which he would 
describe whatever was unsympathetic to him peisonally, for he was by 
nature incapable of concerying that anyone had possibly taken pleasure 
in what to him would have been tedious 
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One might almost deduce from the doings of Morns his definition 
of craftsmanship, “art practised within certain stringent hmutations ” 
which the designer ought “ primanly” to take into account And his 
ideal of workmanship was that of the past, when (as he conceived 1t) 
work was done, in a more or less leisurely way, by hand, without aid of 
machinery, the aim being to do ıt well and beautifully, not cheaply or 
quickly the art of tapestry-weaving was the more to his hking because 
tke process remained “exactly the same as when Penelope wove her 
“web, and she was but practising an ancient art” 

His method of attacking a subject was impulsive to a degree only 
justified by success He did not go for help to those who knew, or 
ought to know all about it, for he believed them more likely to lead 
him astray than to tell him anything he could not puzzle out for 
himself Indeed, he had a wonderful faculty of working out a way of 
his own, or of discovering for himself what was already very well known 
to practised workmen The adventure of experiment lured him on 
He was by temperament another Palissy, only more fortunate—and an 
artist He began with the comprehensive undertaking of House 
Decoration. This included furniture, wall-paimting, glass-painting, 
tile-painting and needlework of a coarse kind, and led him to the 
production of wall-papers In connection with these his name 1s widely 
known—though he regarded them from first to last as makeshifts 
merely, and preferred textile wall hangings Accordingly he proceeded 
i turn to print upon cotton and to weave in silk and wool, eventually 
dyeing his own yarns Then he went on to carpet weaving, at 
first of the commoner kinds—Kidderminster and  Brussels— 
then Wilton, and Axminster, and lastly seamless carpets, in emula- 
tion of the Persian From that to the trrumph of Arras Tapestry was 
a step he could hardly help taking The last of his accomplishments 
was the printing of books—though years before he had written out 
books in manuscript, and illuminated them with his own hand 

For decoration, glass painting and embroidery he made designs at 
intervals until his death But ın the main his energies were directed 
to one thing at a trme—to wall-papers, cotton prints, woven hangings, 
carpets, tapestry, typography and book ornaments ın succession, and 
it was only quite occasionally that he made designs for the industries 
he had, so to speak, outgrown Their turn was past Having set 
them well going, he left them very much to the care of men he had 
trained, and they carried them on so entirely in his spirit that folk 
did not realise how little he had ın later years actually to do with them 

The art of Wiliam Morris was essentially ornamental All real art, 
he said, was ornamental Any idea he may at first have had of 
launching out into figure drawing he soon abandoned, the more 
readily, no doubt, in that he could confidently rely upon his frend 
Burne Jones for the kind of figurework he wanted, even the animals 
in his designs were often put in by Mr Philip Webb His own orna- 
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ment was strikingly individual, full of fancy and mvention, and, though 
his ideai was beauty, closely related to nature His idealism was quite 
healthy, human, natural Not that he was given to philosophise about 
art He did as he felt, and his rmpulse was towards floral ornament— 
a sort of gardening in design He delighted in flowers , their very 
names attracted him, and he called his patterns after them He had 
not the least leaning to or king for abstract ornament Beauty of 
line was not enough for him. it must recall something ın nature He 
had scant respect for Greek ornament The nearest he ever went 
in his own design to ornament pure and simple was to contrast 
his more flowery ornament with a conventional scroll, but even 
that was still of a leafy kind To his mind there was no pleasure to 
be got out of ornament in which was no memory of meadow or wood 
or garden Pattern merely breaking a surface—fulfilling in fact the 
humble function of a background—had so httle attraction for him 
that 1t 1s not to be wondered at that his designs claim sometimes more 
attention than a wall-paper, for example, has any night to demand 
The truth ıs, even in his pattern he was poet first and decorator 
afterwards He was largely responsible for the re-introduction mto 
modern ornament of natural forms, which Owen Jones and the 
reformers before him had been at pains to suppress, but he was too 
good a craftsman noz to treat natural form efter the manner of wall- 
decoration, weaving, printing, or whatever might be the thing he was 
designing He did not ask so much that ornament should be like 
nature as that it should lead one’s thought out of doors 

Himself he kept rather closely within the garden walls, training his 
pet old-fashioned flowers lovingly in the wey of ornament Hos first, 
. and simplest, device was to dot them about diaperwise, like daisies 
among the grass Then he would contrive fuller patterns, as it 
might be a thick hedge of foliage, with some flowering plant trailing 
orderly over it, or a close tangle of flowers, reminding one of a full 
border where the gardener has not been allowed to have ıt all his own 
way He hiked also to mingle two or three kinds of growth, or to 
intertwine two coatrasting types of plant Sometimes he would 
subdue the one of these to an undertone, an accompaniment only to 
the song, sometimes hé would conceive the pattern more as a duet in 
which each voice mm turn took up the ar He would enliven a pattern 
with birds among the boughs, and even in his carpets, following the 
dangerous Persian precedent, he delighted to introduce all manner of 
anımal life 

A habit of his, and one whith rather gzew upon him, was to contrast 
with distinctly natural flower growth (as a foil to its broken foliage) 
broad masses of scrollwork of a conventional type familiar in that form 
of late Gothic art which was just beginning to be touched with the 
influence of the coming Renaissance It was a characteristic trait in 
him, by the way, to ascribe to a lngering Gothic spirit in ıt whatever 
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of Renaissance design he could not but admire The Renaissance 
being to him wholly evil, and this being undeniably good, ıt followed 
that ıt must be Gothic 

There was seldom anything very arbitrary about the growth of his 
quasi natural forms, ıt was not often that he compelled, for example, 
the stems of his ornamental flowers to take absolutely formal hnes, 
though in his silks and other woven fabrics he occasionally reduced 
nature to pattern so severe as to indicate direct Byzantine influence 
In any case he uniformly subjected natural form to some sort of 
ornamental treatment, tender as that treatment mght be Nature was 
always his starting point Has treatment of Nature was influenced at 
first by Gothic and later more by Persian precedent, and yet from 
first to last the design and detail of his ornament were, in the result, 
his own It ıs matter of surprise, when you come to unravel his 
design, to find how few are the constructive elements out of which he 
built up its mamfold variety for types of form he had the whole 
flower garden to choose from, and a delight in ıt which never forsook 
hım He tried to get always in surface design “a look of satisfyng 
“mystery”; but he went the simplest way about it, constructing his 
pattern upon the most obvious lines, and taking no pains to disguise 
them He disdained, for example, the expedient of making a pattern 
repeat upon any but the simplest and most elementary lines, and 
never went out of his way to invent cunning or ingemous plots, 
rather he trusted to the incident m his pattern, and the way it fitted 
in (which it always did), to give it interest He was fond of waving 
stem-lines, reversed, or interlaced, at times taking a diagonal direction, 
not seldom crossed by bands of flowers giving honzontal stripes, 
and his liking for horizontal lines was none the less that the use of the 
weaver’s shuttle suggested them: they gave, as he knew, repose 
He confessed that in designing a flat wall covering one might be 
driven to mask the construction of one’s pattern, but he never was at 
the pains to do much in that way himself - he was not the kind of man 
who 1s easily driven The mechanism of his pattern design was, as 
far as ıt went, perfect, though he felt (and acknowledged) the “ embar- 
“rassment,” as he called it, of designing within the restrictions imposed 
by a machine of any kind. That may have had something to do 
with his pronounced preference for hand-work Vigorous and out- 
spoken opponent as he was of machinery, he was himself unable, with 
all his advantages, to dispense with it entirely 

Whatever he designed was apt to be full of detail, he would cover 
the entire surface of the thing decoratéd with ornament—for which 
he had both Gothic and Persian precedent. Every inch of a piece 
of tapestry, he maintained, should be interesting, apart from the effect 
of the whole, and his design generally tends in the direction of evenly 
distributed interest Again with colour, he hked it rch, and plenty of 
it, but he would have it only pure, bright, ffesh, “ frank,’”—the colour 
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of flowers, of the blue sky, “the holiday colour,” and of the green 
grass, “the workaday colour,” as he phrased it The low tones 
attributed to him, dull greens and what he described as “cockroach 
“colour,” he detested He mdulged sometimes in colour stronger and 
brighter than more subtle colourists affect, but never in muddy or 
dirty’ tints 
Beautiful colour he held to be ın particular a condition of stamed 
glass, the business of the artist being to stain and not befoul the 
light shınıng through,—though the introduction of figures by Burne 
Jones (who, by the way, was answerable only for their design and 
drawing, Morris himself scheming the colour of the windows) led to 
the employment of more paint upon the glass than ıs consistent with 
the preservation of ail the pure brilliancy of pot-metal, and, as it 
happens, the paint he did employ has not always stood the weather, 
owing to its being insufficiently fused to the glass He produced 
some of the most beau:1ful of modern windows, but his mastery over 
the technique of glass-painting, involving as ıt does some sort of scien- 
tific procedure as well as patience, was not so complete as that which 
he acquired over other processes of work—wall-paper printing for 
example. In connection with this last he revived and developed a 
system employed by the old block printers of graduating colour by 
means of dots, admirably adapted to block work, whether upon paper 
or calico, and giving a broken texture most helpful to poor materials 
such as these The difference he made in designing for one or the 
other of these two printing processes was mainly in the matter of 
colour, upon which he held pronounced opinions To the last he 
protested that modern chemistry had done only harm to the art of 
dyeing, for he judged “chemical dyes,” as he persisted ın calling 
them, by the first crude efforts in amline dyemg—an invention which 
he described as “an honour to chemustry, a service to capitalists, but 
“a terrible injury to the art of dyeing” His prejudice on that point 
“firmly established, he took no heed of subsequent discoveries in 
alizarine dyes, and was himself an obstacle ın the way of the artistic 
development of artificial dye stuffs, which has come about in spite 
of him. What he himself did was successfully to revive the use of 
vegetable dyes, some of which had fallen out of use His influence 
upon modern dyeing (as upon manufacture generally) would have 
been greater 1f the turn of his mind had been less retrograde. In 
cotton-printing the “frankness” of his colour was now and then a 
little ın excess (he seems to have allowed for fading), ın silk weaving 
it was always subdued to harmony Nothing could be simpler than 
the designs of his patterns for woven fabrics, which were based some- 
what on the lines of old Sicilian stuffs These appealed to him from 
every side—by reason of the invention and meanmg in them, the 
ingenuity of their structure, and the broad, flat surface of their texture - 
there was nothing he so mtuch disliked as the “ meaningless tormenting 
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“of the web” mdulged m by the Lyons weavers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries The special qualities he sought in woven 
pattern were breadth and boldness, ingenuity and closeness of inven- 
tion, clear and definite detail 

The coarse weave of a carpet imphed to him correspondingly 
elementary design He sought there no gradation of colour, but con- 
fined himself to the harmonious juxtapositren of flat tints bounded by 
outlines, the colour of which he chose with great-discretion In this 
art the old Persian weavers were his models, antl, such was his 
admiration for their work that, but for the deterioration of modern 
manufacture, he would hardly have thought ıt becoming .n a European 
to enter into rivalry with Onental work, especially in the matter of 
colour—which in a carpet should be nothing less than exquisite, 
he said At the same time he thought it necessary also to çet into 
the design all the form and meaning that he could 

If in a carpet he thought it necessary “to raise design into the 
“region of fancy and imagination,” still more was it so in tapestry, 
“of all kinds of wall decoration the most durable except mosaic, and 
“the most desirable next to painting”, and here, once more, he 
sought the aid of his friend Burne Jones, himself, however, scheming 
the colour and designing the floral and ornamental details with which 
it was crowded—until he had trained a pupil to do it very much 
in his manner This was an art which he was not precisely the first 
to revive (for there were tapestry works estabhshed earlier under 
Royal patronage at Windsor), but he alone was able to keep his looms 
busy to the time of his death At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 his 
English Arras more than -held its own against the French—partly 
owing to the superiority of the design, paitly to Ins ‘much juster 
appreciation of the capabilities and Jiumitations of tapestry weaving 
He worked solely upon the upright warp, and had nothmg but con- 
tempt for work done on the horizontal warp 

Needlework seemed to him to give more scope than even tapestry, 
especially ın the direction of ornament, so sensitive did he find the 
needle to the least change of the worker’s intention His theory was 
that embroidery should achieve something which could not be so well 
done in any other way, and he made it a test of the needlewoman’s 
comprehension of her art that she should take her stand upon the 
ground which a weaver’s means did not allow him to cover He 
took the boasted merits of machine work as a challenge to the 
embroiderer to show what could be done by hand and only by hand 
He aimed ın embroidery at perfect gradation of colour, perfect 
correspondence between the flow of the design and the direction of 
the stitch, and perfect preservation of the lustre of the silk Some of 
his designs were for laid-work, “ long tresses of silk ” sewn down upon 
the surface of lmen or canvas, but the stitch he preferred was a kind 
of darning upon a coarse ground, all but hidden by the silk, though 
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threads enough of it showed through the stitching to qualify and’ 
slightly grey the colour He msisted always upon the preciousness of 
embroidery, nothing short of consummate workmenship contenting 
him, and he found in his wife, her sister and his daughter, gifted 
apparently with a pat.ence which was not h.s, sympathetic and most 
capable exponents of his design 

Morns’s penmans‘up has interest as going before his adventure into 
prmtmg, and in the iluminations w-th which he enriched his manu- 
scripts will be found many a “motif” which he afterwards carried 
farther in wall-paper or other patterns It 1s rather surprising to find 
so irapulsive and :mpatient a man excelling as he did m careful 
caligraphy His most beautifully executec manuscripts appear to 
have been written in 1870, 1871, 1872, the most minute of them, 
the Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyám, was finished on the 16th of October, 
1872 They were given to his frends, and are of course not so well 
known as his published work His illumnated ornament differs 
markedly from the Mediæval in that it ıs not drawn with a hard or 
precise outhne, and that he used, in place of primary colours, delicate 
tnts, among which green predominates Nor does the design of it 
show as a rule much influence of the Gothic work of which he thought 
so highly 

In the matter of zypography and prnt:ng Moris did less ım 
reforming them than ın showing how great was the need of reforma- 
tion In comparison with his robust founts, Gothic or Roman, the 
weakness of thin modern type ıs most apparent, but his own type was 
itself too heavy to be accepted as a model, and his page too black 
In protest against the gaps of white whica too often disfigure the 
modern page, he so closed up his words and paragraphs as to make 
the print more solid than taste itself requ.res, whilst he sacrificed at 
the same time something of legibihty Curiously enough, his Gothic 
type, founded upon Schaeffer’s Bible of 1452, “the ne plus ultra of 
“ Gothic type,” 1s almost more readable than his Roman Small type 
he dishked. He reverted to the treatment of the double page as one 
composition, so plaang the type upon it as to leave ample margin at 
the base of the page, less at the outer edges, less still at the top, and 
least of all on the inner edge. He designed for his books some 
noble title pages and many beautiful borders and interesting initials, 
all, however, drawr on a larger scale and with a heavier hand than 
quite suit the pages of a modern book He did not himself respect 
the fair white marg:n upon, which he laid such stress, but allowed his 
ornament to encroach upon it, and even to stray over itin a 
fashion more appropriate to a penman’s after-decoration of a page 
already printed than to pre-determined printer’s work Altogether 
the luxury of ornament with which he crowded his page (he was at 
his most restrained an exuberant decorator) is ın excess of what we 
want, but the ornament itself ıs full of vigour, fancy and mgenuity, 
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admirably characteristic of the man, and proof sufficient that he died 
in the fulness of his powers In his prmting, more than m his more 
purely decorative work, he lies under the pronounced disadvantage 
of not being in touch with his practical and utilitarian generation His 
books attract the artist but do not mvite the reader Nevertheless, 
when all is said, he produced some splendid volumes, and gave a 
strong impulse to the awakened interest ın modern type, in the printed 
page, and in the decoration of the book 

He wrote little upon art except in the form of lectures His out- 
spoken words were really spoken, or written to be spoken—for which 
reason, perhaps, they are different in style from his narrative writings 
He indulges here in no medieval phraseology, but talks plainly and 
tersely about the things he knows or cares for—not so much about the 
theory of art (to which he attached little importance) as on practical 
points ın connection with the crafts, or on the relation of art to daily 
life, from which he cannot dissociate it Art, as he understood ıt, 
was not a luxury for the few, but a necessity for all His ideal was 
“art for the people by the people”, and to bring that about, the 
first thing, he maintained, was to make the life of the artist (and every 
handicraftsman was an artist) well worth living In fact the welfare of 
the lesser arts involved, to his thinking, the question of the content 
and self-respect of the craftsman , and so, 1f only that men mht have 
leisure to encourage in thera the love of art, he desired to better the 
condition of their lives As to the means he proposed to this end 
there ıs ample room for dispute—as to the nobility of his aim there 
1s none. 

It comes to pass out of his very convictions that his lectures on 
art deal with social conditions, and his political lectures with art In 
the main, however, the first volume of his pubhshed lectures, “ Hopes 
“and Fears for Art” (1881) 1s devoted to art, the second, “ Signs of 
“Change” (1888) to politics The third volume, only quite lately 
published, gathers together lectures not printed in his lifetrme, but 
these still remain, some buried ın newspaper reports Before these 
lectures he had published in 1877 a manifesto of the “ Society for the 
“ Protection of Ancient Buildings” He was the founder of that Society 
and supported it with energy to thelast There was no more mveterate 
opponent of that kind of tampering with the authenticity of ancient 
monuments of art which goes by the name of “ restoration” 

Morris was a decorator of marked originality, master of many crafts , 
but ıt was as an ornamentist that he ragked highest and made his 
indelible mark upon Victorian art Hos influence upon English design 
was for a time extraordinary, and must always count for something 
considerable in the work of the nineteenth century Upon manufacture 
his influence was only indirect He was too much the enemy of 
modern industry to hold out a helping hand,to those engaged in it, 
and his art was largely a protest against 1ts ways But his protest 
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was of some avail He showed that art did not spell failure to the 
producer, and he contributed greatly to the demand for beautiful things 
to which commerce itself no longer turns quite a deaf ear He was an 
ornamentist of remarkable originality, without dispute the foremost and 
most active decorative designer of his day, from head to foot an artist— 
but something more than that,—a powerful personality, a man of deep 
conviction and of noble impulse, of absolute sincerity, of frank and 
fearless speech, a man of character in short. His fame as a poet helped 
him to the artistic position which, well as he deserved it, he would not 
as a mere decorator so immediately have achieved, and, in turn, he 
helped to raise the status of the decorator The active part he took 
in Socialism, while ıt aroused the ammmosity of a large section of the 
public, made him the idol of a small circle of followers more or less 
engaged in art or craftsmanship, but ıt cannot be said that he founded 
a school of design (or ever wished to do so), thougn he undoubtedly 
inspired a following of artists who owed so much to his initiative that, 
left to themselves, they were reduced to helplessness—so many 
satellites without a sun That ıs the price we pay for masterful 
genius, and yet he leaves us very much his debtor No one of his 
contemporaries could fail to be the better for contact with so vigorous 
and invigorating a character, and even the younger generation 
which knew him not, and thinks itself perhaps untouched by word or 
work of his, owes much to the influence of the deceased master Long 
may it last! ° 
Lewis F Day 
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A T the present moment France 1s as deeply preoccupied with the 
development of her means of transport as she was at those 

periods when she first had to consider the establishment of her network 
of railways and of her navigable waterways She 1s anxious on account 
of the inadequacy of most of her maritime ports, which are nearly all 
ether too shallow or too difficult of access, or are lacking ın length of 
quay, warehouse accommodation, means of loading and unloading 
The Ministry of M Waldeck-Rousseau, in spite of its political 
difficulties, did not shirk the task imposed on ıt by the situation In 
March, 1901, ıt introduced into the Chamber a “ Bill to complete the 
“national equipment by the execution of a certain number of water- 
“ways and by the improvement of canals, rivers and ports” It will 
be noticed that in this project there ıs no proposal for the construction 
of new lines of railway, and for this reason the last programme passed 
ın 1879 was so complete that it has not yet been entirely carried out, ıt 
1s achieved automatically year after year by means of the railway 
companies, and through the State administration of the railway system 
it bas had the benefit of a financial organisation of a very different 
nature from that adopted in the case of the waterways and ports 
Whereas the latter have been constantly checked by variations in the 
national budget and subjected too frequently to discussion, the railways 
have received regular subsidies and have heen extended systematically 
in all parts of the country, even into regions where the conditions or the 
poverty of resources prohibited all return for the capital expended 
However, this lack of harmony in the administrative and financial 
organisation of the means of transport in France could not destroy the 
necessarily close connection of the one with the other in view of the 
rôle which they play in the national econonty In England, indeed, 
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such solidarity does not exist Free competition and the absence of 
State control have enabled the railway compamies to undermine the 
canal traffic, and on the other hand the want of co-operation on the 
part of the canal builders has destroyed their only means of defence in 
the violent war waged on them by the railways I could not describe 
the state of English navgaticn better than by quoting here a passage 
from a report of Mr Courtenay Boyle —* 


With us the State does not interfere in the construction of candls 
and railways In certain parts of the United Kingdom it has 
contributed a paltry sum for the construction of railways, but that 
has only occurred at certain poimts, and, irom the commencement, 
the making of canals and railways has been entirely given over to 
private enterprise. The State has stood aside and allowed. as far 
as possible, complete liberty both to the proprietors of canals and to 
the business meh who make use of them and has done no more 
The result of this non-1ntervention ıs that our canal system comprises 
such varieties of gauge, depth and régime, that the carriage of 
merchandise from one end to the other of the kingdom by water 
presents the greatest difficulties The necessary trans-shipments 
become so numerous as to increase to a very considerable degree the 
cost of transport 


This condition of affairs in England has been the subyect of 
vehement complaints on the part of those who have represented the 
commerce and industry of the country at the various international 
economic congresses, it has given cause for reflection to the most 
determined opponents of State intervention as to the dangers of a 
régime which has secured to the railway companies tyrannical domina- 
tion over the whole economic hfe of a nation In France, as in 
Germany, there 1s general antagonism between the-railways and the 
waterways, the former put all the methods in motion, money, 
influence, competitive tariffs, ın ordez to ruin the latter, but we believe 
that both means are equally necessary in a well-organised State 
When the purpose of a new canal or port 1s to be expounded 1t cannot 
be treated apart from the whole system of transport I will therefore 
proceed to take a general view of the system in France, and will 
then discuss more mmutely the new proposal of 1901 


IL 


The period when the rail\yyays sprang into existence in France dates 
back to the year 1851, when the first stage of our economic revolution 
was achieved by this mcomparable method of carriage 


* Statement of Mr. Courtenay Boyle at the Fifth International Congress on 
Internal Navigation, Paris, 1892 (general report on question 9 The respective 
functions of canals and a 
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The national system which had been planned out on paper in 1842 
was then beginning to spread over the surface of the land Already 
great lines radiated from Paris to the land and sea frontiers, lines 
destined to unite the capital with the principal cities of the circum- 
ference The length of lines ın operation, which ten years before had 
scarcely amounted to 500 kilometres, was now about 3,250 kilometres, 
with a traffic of 462 millions of ton-kilometres and a net 
profit of 583% million francs The figures even then were 
considerable enough to excite the imagination of the public, 
who were imclined to look upon the positive results of the 
railroad and the locomotive as nothing short of miraculous 
M Thiers’ peevish remark that the railroad was at best a good toy 
to amuse the Parisians with was soon forgotten when the advantages of 
what Lamartine called “the unknown, but the assured unknown” 
twelve years later began to force themselves more cleaily into the 
minds of the people They saw that the prophetic views of the 
illustrious orator of 1838 were on the point of realisation “The iron 
“roads mean the conquering of the world, of distance, of space, of 
“time, and mv'tiply indefinitely the forces of human industry * 
Enthusiasm being very exclusive, all this admiration and infatuation 
could not run its course without a certain amount of contempt for the 
older modes of locomotion, including not only the coach, but also the 
river and canal boats, the penace of the North with its strong sides and 
wide beam, the fluted 42/ander of Nivernais and Berry, the flat rzgue of 
the Rhone and the light sapınes of the South The same predictions 
of an approaching end were launched at them all And yet at that 
epoch internal navigation was carried onin France ona vast scale The 
system, which comprised 670 myriametrest of river and 375 myria- 
metres of canal waterways, involved a boat traffic of 2,718 millions of 
ton-kilometres Navigation was particularly active on the Loire, the 
Seine, and the northern canals But in five or sıx years the proportion 
was completely reversed in favour of the railroads, and the difference 
became more and more marked up to the year 1880, when the traffic, 
expressed in ton-kilometres, was five times as great on the railways 
as on the waterways (10 miliards to 2 milhards) This enormous 
increase in railway traffic was not achieved without considerable exten- 
sion of the railroads In 1860 the whole working system was 9,167 
kilometres ın length and the traffic was more than 3 mulliards of 
ton-kilometres , ın 1870 the traffic was 5 milliards of ton-kilometres and 
the length of rail 15,544 kilometres, and finally in 1880 there were 
10,350 millions of ton-kilometres traffic over a length of 23,000 kılo- 
metres rail The progress made is largely due to the constitution of 
the great ralway companies and to the amalgamation of the 


* Lamartine’s oration delivered in the Chamber on May roth, 1838 


t A myriametre = a little more than six miles 
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smaller companies with the larger, which enabled the working 
of them to be effected with greater economy and better 
arrangements, and consequently with more advantage to commerce 
Before 1852 thirty-three companies divided among them the 3,500 
kilometres of railroad then constiucted From 1852 to 1857, owing to 
State influence and to the successive buying up of concessions, the 
railroads were concentrated into the hands of the six great companies 
which are in existence at the present tıme In 1880 the six great 
companies possessed 23.000 kilometres of railroad, and 22 lesser com- 
panies shared about 1,300 kilometres between them The cost of 
transport was at last reduced to a remarkable extent The average 
price per ton-kilometre ior the carriage of merchandise in general came 
down from 770 centumes in 1851 to 614 centimes in 1870 and to 
595 centimes in 1879-80 J may add that at that penod, according to 
the able calculations cf M Picard, the national output rose, under the 
influence of the railways, about § muilhards, that 1s to say, 50 per cent 
of the capital employed* Still the railway tanff, though five or six 
times less than the price of carriage by road, was not by any means so 
cheap as carnage by water And yet, whilst the ralway companies 
used every means to destroy the rival which persisted in surviving, 
the public authorities, hypnotised by the brilhant career of the new 
method of locomotion, somewhat neglected the rivers and canals The 
pretentious aspiratiors of the railways to monopolise the traffic seemed 
likely to achieve their purpose in the period from 1867 to 1875 In 
1866 the kilometric tonnage of the whole of our navigable system rose 
to 2 milliards, 200 milions Until 1878 ıt remained at a figure some- 
what below the 2 miliards I ought to mention that 510 kilometres 
of waterway were handed over to Germany However, the boat traffic 
decreased from day to day on the Loire and on the southern canals 
Wherever the railway conquers it immediately raises the cost of trans- 
port, thus disclosing the true object of differential tanffs, temporary 
weapons which are supposed to be set up solely in the interest of the 
public with the idea of ultimate reduction It must be admitted that 
our system of waterways was far from unifoim and displayed numerous 
gaps, so that ıt was hardly in a condition to sustain such aggressive 
competition Finally, the navigation dues, ummportant and chaotic 
as they were, still further encumbered the water traffic by an appreciable 
burden which constituted an additional inferionty Besides this, at a 
time when industrial undertakings were only in an embryonic stage the 
carriage of minerals and heavy materials was very little develaped , 
the true value of water-cartiage was not then recognised—that its 
slowness 1s compensated by the smallness of the cost But as raw 
materials of cumbrous nature and low value came into request for more 
and more complex uses, and when industry and agriculture demanded 


* Picard = Tyarté des Chemins de Fer. Tomel, Pp 159 
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them in more considerable quantities, while on the other hand com- 
petition was forcing on economies in the cost of transport, recourse 
was again had to the waterways and to the barges which were infinitely 
cheaper than trams As soon as the utility of the canals and rivers 
again became manifest, ın spite of the power of the railways and 
simply as a result -of economic evolution, attention was directed, 
in view of local experiences, to the grave danger of allowing powerful 
societies to monopolise the carrying trade of a great country Imme- 
diately after the war of 1870, in face of the necessity, more imperious 
than ever, of renewing our equipment and developing the forces 
of the nation, M Krantz first poimted out in the National 
Assembly the muserable condition of the waterways and pro- 
posed that the existing channels should be improved and new ones 
constructed 

During the period from 1831 to 1847 the sums appropriated to water- 
ways had averaged 20 millions a year, after 1847 they did not amount 
to more than 10 millions” What was that in comparison with the 
sums demanded by the roads and railways?+ Unfortunately during 
the succeeding years the budget credits were necessarily much reduced 
The State, unable to meet the requirements of the most urgent public 
works from the slender resources of the Treasury, adopted a system 
of advances This ıs how the system was worked The State applied 
to the departments and the syndicates of the departments, and to the 
towns and the Chambers of Commerce, requiring them to raise loans on 
her behalf which she would refund From 1871 to 1878 work was 
cared on to the extent of 241% milions, on which as 
much as 146% millions of money were advanced, and the 
contributions of the shareholders amounted to 12 milhons 
The Eastern canal was dug (65,000,000), the Saône was 
canahsed (9,000,000), so that communications by water weie 
re-established which had been interrupted on those lines by the loss 
of the Alsace and Lorraine provinces The Northern canals were 
deepened, as were those of the Pas de Calais, which were brought to a 
gauge of two metres (5,900,000) Finally, during this period of 
re-action in favour of waterways and of sea ports, which had also been 
too long neglected, a number of undertakings commenced before 1871 
were completed, amongst others the National Docks at Marseilles 
(15,000,000 francs) 

In 1878 M de Freycinet became Minister of Public Works, and under 


* Krantz Statement ın the National Assembly, Journal Officiel, 24th, 25th and 
27th June, 1872. 

t “Out of an expenditure of about 16 milhards for the establishment of our system 
of railways, the State and others interested, apart from the Companies, provided 
something like 4} mlhards, say more than a quarter, that ts, a sum three times 
larger than that allotted to the canals and navigable channels” (General report of 
the Commission charged with the inquiry into the Bull for the completion of the 
national equipment, by M Aimond, Deputy.) 
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his vigorous guidance several projects were successfully passed through 
Parliament (April 6th to June 17th, 1878) — 


Francs 

Seme To be hollowed to a depth of 3 metres 

20 cent betweer Paris and Rouen . 32 milhons 

And to a depth of 2 metres between Pans 

and Montereau 35 milhons 
Rhone General ımprovements between Lyons 

and the sea 45 milhons 
Yonne Deepening to the extent of 2 metres 

between Montereau and Laroche 65 milhons 
Burgundy Canal Improvements 10 millions 
Boulogne Construction of a deep - water 

harbour 17 millions 


To justify so much expense it suffices to learn that over the whole 
navigable system the traffic rose from 1,440 millions of ton-kilometres 
in 1870 to 2,005 millions in 1878, and that the tonnage of our maritime 
ports, which was 12,373,000 tons in 1870, increased to 18,094,000 tons 
in 1880 

These first results were destined to constitute the principal argument 
in favour of a far greater development of our means of internal transport 
and of our maritime constructions The progress of foreign ports also 
made demands on our activity With regard to the waterways the 
needs of commerce became more pressing, the railways could no longer 
suffice to serve a country in which all the economic forces were 
developing simultaneously, limits began to appear to the supposed 
unlimited powers of the railroad The fertile princisle had already 
been propounded of dividing the functions between land and water 
transport, between the barge of 300 tons and the goods van of 10 tons, 
between the line monopolised practically by a single master and the 
line open to free competition, a principle not of merciless strife and 
systematic obstruction, but of co-operation, mutual understanding and 
parallel development, a truth which is incontestable to-day, but which 
has not been uncontested, has indeed been always combated lke a 
noxious weed by those railway companies which are animated by the 
same old spimt of exclusive domination as before 

In spite of the importance of the works which we have just 
enumerated, reproaches similar in gravity to those of 1870 might still 
be made against our navigation system Not to speak of long gaps in 
its continuity, ıt was more like a somewhat imperfect collection of 
separate trunks than a network in the strict sense of the word, if by 
such a term we mean to imply a uniform system of channels There 
were as many differences of depth, as many varieties of lock and 
of gauge as there were rivers or canals On the coasts the rapid 
changes of naval plart, the new demands of navigation, made new 
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improvement works necessazy at the sea ports That they should be 
accessible in all states of the tide and to the largest modern liners, 
that the putting ın and the various operations of ships should be 
facihtated, such was the object to be attained in that quarter It was 
realised more or less, together with the unrfication of the waterways, 
by M de Freycinet’s programme contaimed ın two Bills introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies on November 4th, 1878, on behalf of the 
Government These two Bills, which involved an expenditure 
estimated ın the case of the mantime ports at 2,906 milhons and 
suggested for the watetways at 8,956 milhons (rivers, 156,225,000, 
canals, 739,405,900) were the basis of two laws, the first passed on 
July 28th, and the second on August 5th, 18709, the latter being entitled 
a Waterways Improvement Act 

The waterways were divided into two classes principal lines and 
secondary limes The first were those which appeared to meet the 
general interests of the country and to serve the main traffic They 
were not to be handed over to concessionaires Their dimensions were 
fixed by law as follows — 


Depth of water . 2 metres 

Length of lock 38 metres 90 
Width of lock 5 metres 20 
Height above water under the bridges 3 metres 70 


These dimensions allowed the Flemish barge—which carries 300 tons 
—to enter the field of action The law included those channels called 
principal channels, but ıt did not convey a declaration of public utility 
Only laws or decrees to be brought in subsequently on each project 
could keep the expenses within the limits of the available resources 

To sum up, the proposed improvements involved 4,000 kilometres of 
river channels, 3,600 kilometres of canals and 26 sea ports, and the 
construction of 2,400 kilometres of canals Adding to these under- 
takings the completion of the works already in progress, a total 
estimated expenditure was reached of more than 1,500 milhons 

Of the new lines in contemplation the “principal” ones were — 


Canal from the Scheldt to the Meuse 

Canal parallel with the Lake of Thau 

Canal from the Loire to the Rhone 

Canal parallel with the Loire (from Combleux to Nantes) 
Canal from the Marne to the Saône 

Canal from Montbéhard to the Haute-Savoie 

Canal from the Nord down to Paris 

Canal from the Oise to the Aisne 

Canal from Havre to Tancarville 

Trench from Moulins to Sancoins 

Improvement of the Garonne between Gastels and Bordeaux 
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Under the head of unification and improvement were included most 
of the older canals In order to meet the expense incurred by these 
works, in addition to the ordinary sums allocated by the Budget, the 
Treasury were to have recourse toa loan provided for ina third section 
added to the Budget under the title of extraordinary Budget, which 
would constitute a special endowment for the new work. Finally, 
an Act of June 11th, 1898, authorised the issue of a public fund 
at 3 per cent, to be paid off ın 75 years But the expenditure still 
had to be met which would be occasioned by the building of fresh 
railways provided for ın a third Act, another and by no means the 
least part of M de Freycinet’s programme, since ıt involved the 
spending of 3% milliards 

Alas! these estimates were far below the truth The Budget 
estimates rose from 52 millions ın 1879 to 103 millions in 1880, and to 
146 milions in 1883 But even so they were not sufficient, although at 
that point they reached their maximum In fact in 1882, after a 
declaration of public utiity had carried about half of the undertakings, 
a revision was made of the programme drawn out in 1879 An uncreased 
estimate of 458 millions over the figures of the original valuation had 
then to be faced In the meantime fresh needs were becoming urgent, 
so that not 134 mulliards, but as much as 2 millards 450 millions were 
required to be sure of carrying to completion the public works which 
had been duly planned These enormous figures frightened the 
Government and the Chambers, who, finding themselves driven to the 
raising of a new loan preferred to sacrifice a considerable portion of 
the programme involving about one mulliard (1888) The sums allotted 
in the Budget fell accordingly to 30 milhons until the year 1888, when 
the extraordinary Budget was suppressed, then to 16 millions in 1897, 
they rose slightly between 1897 and 1900 In short, 12 the period from 
1879 to 1900 the amoimt of expenditure rose to 1,211 milhons At first 
sight an examination of the system of waterways in France in 1900 does 
not show development at all ın correspondence with the programme of 
1879 The total length of canal has increased by 500 kilometres since 
1880, and the navigable nvers by 690 kilometres, roughly a total 
increase of 1,170 kilometres only (10,940 kilometres ın 1880, and 12,110 
kilometres ın 1900) 

Referring to the plan of new lines drawn up in 1879, ıt will be 
observed that the carrying out of the greater part of it has been 
postponed This was the case with the Canal de la Chiers, the canal 
from the Scheldt to the Meuse, the Canal du Nord, the Loire Canal 
(Combleux to Nantes), the canal from Moulins to Sancouins, the canal 
from the Loire to the Rhone Only the following had the good luck 
to be started the canal from the Oise to the Aisne, the canal from St 
Duzer to Passy, the Tancarville Canal, the canal from the Marne to the 
Saône (still unfimshed) Finally the Eastern Canal was terminated, 
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as well as several canals completing the system for the Nord and the 
Pas de Calais 

But the work accomplished must not be judged by referring solely to 
these connections, for a considerable feat was achieved durmg those 
twenty years by bringing up 3,256 kilometres of waterway to the normal 
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dimensions laid down in the Regulation Bill From 1879 to 1896 the 
new works absorbed only 115 m:lhons, whilst the improvement works 
took 480 milhons, which shows that they were the most important 
These improvement works have brought up the length of channel 
having a two metre depth from 1,459 kilometres to 4175 kilometres , 
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the locks have been lengthened to 38 metres 50 and widened to 
5 metres 20 “Owing to these works the navigation system, of which 
“the principal lines had been constructed at very different periods and 
“without any regard for general uniformity, was brought to a 
“homogeneous system and unified with the larger channels The 
“waterways have become great arteries, designed no longer for local 
“ trafic merely, but for long-distance transport ”* 

Passing over the progress made in the equipment, I will endeavour 
to estimate the benefits accruing, not by the progress itself, but by the 
mcrease in traffic whick has resulted We shall find that the figures are 
extraordinarily eloquent, and will give pause to the most exclusive 
partisans of the railroad The kilometric tonnage for the whole system 
has gone up from 2 mulliards of tons in 1880 to 3 mulhards 216 millions 
of tons in 1890, and to 4 milhards 675 millions in 1900t The total 
werght of merchandise carried on the rivers and canals, which at the 
commencement of the un:fication of the waterways was 19,740,000 tons, 
was more than 32% millions in 1898, an increase of 648 per cent The 
average distance travelled per ton rose from 110 kilometres in 1882 to 
143 kilometres in 1897 Fımally the average freights per kilometre on 
the canals rose from 183,000 tons in 1880 to 384,00C tons in 1900, an 
undeniable sign of prosperity, and not merely an increase of total 
traffic due to the opening of new lines 

The suppression of the navigation dues, which finally took effect in 
1880, also contributed to raise the transport to these large propor- 
tions “In crossing the frontier of the Nord fer Paris a ton of 
“coal was taxed 4fr 23c The cost of transport by rail being 7 fr 25c, 
“ there was not much more than 3 fr per ton margin for the boat service 
“ Now ın ordinary times, the freight for coal for that particular journey 
“is from 4 fr 50c to 5 fr”f 

Other elements of success were also intioduced into the boat service, 
such as the improvement in towage, the substitution of mechanical 
traction on many of the waterways for towing either by men or by 
horses, the erection on several of the quays of powerful cranes, all 
these things have facilitated rapidity, regularity and security of trans- 
port, and have gradually contributed to a lowering of freights, which 
means a constant widening of the field for commercial operations The 
fact that the Government works have been the prime factor in this 
revival of boat traffic 1s finally proved by the statement that the increase 
of business has taken place on the principal waterways The secondary 
channels have remaied stgtionary, their kilometric tonnage was 
169,000,000 ton-kilometres in 1872, in 1898 ıt was not more than 
288,000,000 ton-kilometres 

* M Ar:mond’s Report, already quoted 
q 2 milhards 689 mulhons of kilometric tons on the canals, and 2 mulhards 


985 millions on the rivers 
t Cauwés, Lectures on Pohtigal Economy Paris, 1893 
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I will quote from among the waterways on which the traffic 1s thickest 
the following figures —* 


Actual 
Length tonnage Kilometre 
tulometros Shipments (mons 
of tons) 
e Panis to the Belgian frontier at 
Mons i 8 284 2,012 982,134 
Junction of the Scheldt to the 
North Sea : ; 221 4,864 390,562 
Paris to the frontier on the 
East side . 494 1,919 456,144 
Eastern Line from Givet to i 
Corre. 432 1,924 332,309 
Enghsh Channel to the Medi- 
terranean through Bur- 
gundy . ma 2,358 8,224 1,155,752 
Line parallel with the Loure 275 648 195,165 
Atlantic to the Mediter- 
i ranean n. 609 1,315 112,849 


With regard to the traffic itself ıt ıs composed of the following 
items — 


Kilometric tonnage 


Nature of Merchandise (millions of tons) 
Minerals for combustion ; 2,058 
Building materials, minerals . 742 
Agricultural and food produce 576 
Metal industries $ 535 
Wood—fuel and timber +. 329 
Industrial products ; 255 
Soil and manures 122 
Various : Perec 31 
Floating timber ‘ ; 15 
Machinery ; zo 8 


The strength of the canals lies almost exclusively ın the carriage of 
heavy merchandise, rivers, which, hke the Seine, lend themselves to 
steam navigation and the swifter conveyance of goods can afford the 
same conveniences of transpoit as the railway for all kinds of articles 
In the Nord, where navigation 1s the same on the rivers as on the canals, 
the increase from 1891 to 1894 was 612 millions of ton-kilometres heavy 
merchandise (coal, wood, minerals, building materials), and 179 millions 


* Statistics of Internal Navigation. vol IL., 1900 
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only for other knds Bat on the other waterways heavy merchandise 
did not increase more than 458 milhons cf ton-kilometzes, whilst other 
sorts of merchandise went up 488 milhons * To sum up, therefore, the 
waterways are practicable for all kinds of transport. 

In the meantime what has become of the railways during the last 
twenty years? They have by no means been forgotten The sum 
devoted to the making of new lines ıs estimated at something lıke 
5 miliards during this period, on the other hand the buymg up ef 
railway concessions has absorbed 700 zo 800 millions In 1883 the 
Government, unable at the time to meet the construction of the new 
system, had handed it over to the companies, promising in return to 
guarantee the interest of sums subscribed fo. that purpose This new 
scheme of considerable length embraces only the secondary lines, which 
so far from laying cla:m to as much output as the principal lines cause 
a falling off ın the companies’ receipts Between 1878 and 1898, whilst 
the waterways increased only very slightly, the railways grew from 
21,435 kilometres to 32,255 kilometres , but when the kilometric tonnage 
during that period of twenty years was doubled on the canals and rivers, 
there was an mcrease only of from 11,064,711,000 to 14,864,940,000 
ton-kilometres on the railways A more serious point is that the 
average tonnage over the whole distance diminishes singularly 
im the case of the railway, fallmg from 448,000 tons in 1880 to 399,000 
tons in 1898 The active competition of the boat service ıs not the 
anly cause of this depression, but there 1s no denving that it has 
contributed to force the railway companies materially to reduce their 
tariffs On the PL.M lme this competition, by the admission of the 
director, M Noblemaire, himself, lowered the average cost of transport 
of the ton-kilometre by one centime between 1886 and 1898 

In spite of this the prices for the carriage of goods demanded by 
the railway are appreciably higher than those of the boat service, which, 
as it gradually becomes organised and perfected, reduces freights on the 
uvers and canals to the lowest scale To-day the average cost of 
carriage per ton-kilometre over the whole navigable system 1s O01 cen- 
time Over the whole railway system it remains between O41 and 052 
centime (average 042) So that at zhe present moment the traffic on 
our rivers and canals may be estimated at a third of that on the railways, 
and as the latter comprise three times the length of the former, we may 
conclude that the bulk of traffic 1s practically the same by land or by 
water for journeys of equal length 

M de Freycinet's programme has been attacked for being drawn*up 
on too vast a scale, for having been planned without taking sufficient 
account of the financial resources of the Government, above all, for 
having dissipated strength over too large a number of secondary points 
which were of no use, unless to satisfy electoral greed, and for under- 
taking the co-ordination of a general system of our economic arteries 


% M Aimend’s Report 
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before the fundamental framework had been completely laid down 
There seems to be considerable justification for this criticism with 
regard to the mantime ports Between 1879 and 1900 564 millions 
were spent on them without distinct results The available length 
of quay grew from 140 kilometres to 205 kilometres, an increase of 
46 per cent, and the number of ports with a mmmimum depth of 7 metres 
at the highest tide of neap tide, rose fromg to 15 , nevertheless our most 
ipportant seaports did not make sufficient progress, and were far out- 
distanced by their foreign rivals The fact was that instead of concen- 
trating our resources on the essential points, Marseilles, Havre, Dunkirk, 
Bordeaux, Rouen and Samt-Nazaure, 70 other ports had a share of the 
Treasury’s Zargesse Nantes, which had been almost forgotten and was 
not nearly so well endowed as Boulogne or Fécamp, did indeed revive, 
owing to its own will and energy The development of our chief 
commercial ports ıs shown in the followmg table — 


Total weight of cargoes 
Total tonnage of ships (tons of 1,000 kilogrammes). 
Ports (standard gauge) The scale of importance 1s 
determined by this weight 


1870 1900 1870 1900 

Marseilles 4,372,087 12,376,266 2,665,324 

Havre . 2,820,406 5,747,750 1,720,559 3,459,000 
Dunkirk a 973,515 3,225,784 831,834 2,901,000 
Bordeaux 1,891,628 4,152,675 1,334,001 2,853,000 
Rouen . . «724,435 2,622,435 435,286 2,684,000 
Saint-Nazaire 541,322 1,930,980 323,611 1,755,000 
Nantes 348,256 1,194,538 393,628 1,062,000 
Cette . 621,825 2,052,891 445,245 832,000 
Boulogne 613,940 3,026,108 833,676 779,000 


Besides Nantes, which ıs almost a new port, since ships of 2,000 or 
3,000 tons have only lately had access to it, it will be noticed that 
Rouen and Dunkirk have made particularly rapid progress They 
are fortunate in being connected with the network of waterways which 
acts as a valuable means of disposing of or concentrating merchandise. 
Since the tonnage of ships at Mazseilles has only increased by 121 per 
cent between 1870 and 1899, and at Bordeaux similar progress has 
only been made at the rate of 89 per cent, whilst at Rotterdam it was 
526 percent, at Hamburg 445 per cent , at Antwerp 400 percent during 
the same pefiod, the fact of the inferiority of the French ports must be 
attributed to their not having the support, like their rivals, of a system 
of waterways radiating from the coasts into the interior 
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In spite of these very considerable efforts, the last phase of which 
I have just been discussing, the definite upshot of a general examination 
of our canal system at this moment ıs that the canals mostly run in one 
part of the country only, to the almost total exclusion of other parts , 
and by the force of circumstances these are privileged regions These 
are the regions where the means of transport are most largely maintained 
by the abundance of the products, thanks to the rapid progress of com- 
merce and industry It will be enough to mention the North and the 
East, the valleys of the Seine and the Saône, and the triangle formed 
with them by the Lore, from Briare to Roanne The district through 
which the boat of 300 tons moves 1s described by the lines from Dunkirk 
and Lille to Paris, Rouen and Havre, from Paris to Nancy, Nancy to 
Chalons-sur-Saéne, Lyons and Roanne Starting from the Channel or 
. North Sea coast one :s practically unable to reach either the Atlantic or 
the Mediterranean Navigation on the Rhone is inadequate, and worse 
than all, Marseilles is cut off from it From Cette to Bordeaux the 
dimensions of the canals are quite below the exigencies of modern traffic 
The Lore 1s unusable from Nantes to Orleans, and quite fails in its 
natural task of connecting the heart of France and the centre of Europe 
with our Atlantic quays So that, in spite of the natural advantages of 
our geographical situation which have been so often pointed out, we 
are by no means the aecessary intermedianes of continental Europe in 
the transactions between nation and nation, even along the lines of 
our frontiers, owmg to the madequacy of our waterways, traffic 
languishes, and the collection or distribution of merchandise 1s slow and 
costly Two equally deplorable consequences ensue The resources of 
the mterior remain undeveloped in those districts which are traversed 
by no canals or only by rmpracticable nvers The materials are of low 
value no doubt, but the traffic 1s great in wood, forage, manure, stone, 
minerals, peat, slag, oil-cake and other waste prodtcts which would be 
choked off by the high price of carnage by rail On the one hand, 
not to utilise these materials increases the burden of production and 
retards the accumulation of wealth, on the other, it deprives our ports 
of an excellent export freight, and this privation ıs the cause of all the 
weakness of our mercantile marine 

The second drawback due to this state of things, and equally preyudi- 
cial to maritime mterests in France, consists of a serious diminution in 
transit business “France, stead of being a gateway, a passage, a 
“ garden, tends to become ay enclosure, the world’s commerce, choked 
“off, avoids ıt and goes round,” said M le député d’Estournelles de 
Constant not longago* At Marseilles the transit, which was a consider- 
able stand-by in the business of the port, decreased in‘proportions which 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, 1897. 
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were all the more distressing because the foreign port of Genoa was 
getting the benefit of the diverted traffic In the business of our own 
port transit counted for more than a third in 1870, ıt formed only one- 
eighth in 1900 The building of the St Gothard Tunnel was partly 
the cause of this The Itahan port became the purveyor for Switzer- 
land, and every day adds to the international through-traffic on the 
Genoa-Milan-Basle-Strasburg line, which has supplanted the French 
one On the north side of Europe the ports on the Scheldt, Rhine and 
Elbe have monopolised the trade not only with America but with the 
Far East, for these rivers serve a considerable hinterland Even 
Dunkirk has been deserted by our mineral quarries in the Ardennes, 
which conduct their business by Antwerp because the waterway leads 
more directly to the Belgian than to the French coast 

There is therefore a considerable task to be undertaken The work - 
of 1883 has by no means reached its termmation, but ıt will soon do so, 
and its completion will leave untouched the gaps and weaknesses both 
of our coast stations and of our waterways Such as it 1s, 1t has already 
enabled the country at many pomts to disclose the extent of its 
resources and has given rise to fresh requirements, it will have 
facihtated the task which still remaims to be accomplished ın the future 
What is needed 1s the establishment of a vigorous intercourse over the 
whole extent of our territory, so that national production, called forth 
by the mobility of capital, may victoriously maintain the struggle 
against foreign competition 

In districts already furnished with all the means of transport and at 
the prinicipal maritime centres business has developed to such an extent 
that the channels leading to them have become distinctly inadequate 
Thus the St Quentin Canal, on the way from Paris to the departments 
of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, is positively choked with traffic In 
the year 1902 ıt afforded passage to five millions of tons To double 
the number of locks would be a feeble palhative, for another difficulty 
anses, that of supplying them w:th water Besides this, the scattered 
lengths of channel must be connected or equalised and the interrupted 
communications re-established The whole scheme elaborated by the 
Waldeck-Rousseau ministry 1s proceeding with this double aim, and as 
progress allows no time for delay, the realisation of the scheme ought to 
follow immediately on that of the programme, which ıs still in process 
and ought to be completed about 1905 

Speaking generally, it presents a three-fold advantage, the fruit of 
lessons learned ın the past Compared with the programme of 1879 
that of 1901 ıs singularly modest, and’ that fact should ensure its 
complete and rapid execution In spite of the serious expenditure ıt 
would entail, 1t need not throw fresh burdens on the budget, thanks to 
a financial combmation which has served to exclude from the programme 
all works not of incontestable util.ty And finally the Bill, as passed 
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by the Chamber of Deputies, contains a new facihty It practically 
contains a provision that works provided for by law may be declared to 
be of public utility by a simple decree, as long as the general conditions 
lard down by law for the amount and apportionment of the funds are 
maintained * Half the funds must be found by the Government and 
half by the districts to be benefited, in the case of new undertakings , 
for mere improvements the assistance of interested parties 1s not neces- 
sarily required This novation which, apart from lghtenmg the 
charge on the public finances, has the advantage also of bringing local 
initiative and responsibility mto play, will not pass without provoking 
some objections In crder to recoup themselves for their outlay, the 
departments, communes, chambers of commerce, etc, are to be allowed 
to refund the whole or part of their expenditure by the collection of 
certain tolls and by letting the right of iowage Now it has been 
objected that this would be a return to the old navigation dues, which 
were abolished in 1880 after more than thirty years of persistent and 
universal opposition It has also been said that part of the country, 
the very districts which had up to thar time been disinherited, would 
again be sacrificed ard placed in a distinctly infenor position, in not 
getting the benefit of a free gift of the aew works The whole pomt is 
to discover whether, given our financial situation, the Government alone 
could undertake to pay for the works The answer must be, no, and 
as it would be better to run a canal with a small toll charge than to keep 
on hoping indefimtely for the gift of a free canal, the interested parties 
have now definitely -allied to the Government scheme, as 1s mantfest 
from the inquiries and reports which preceded the drafting of the Bull 
The theoretic objections are of equally httle value, the old navigation 
dues were an impost which together with others flowed into the general 
State treasury , they prevailed all over and were permanent The new 
dues would have a specific object, they would be local and temporary 
and would ın part be mere tolls As to concessions for towage and the 
use of machinery which would arise from the application of the new 
law, those already ın existence serve to show the advantages to be 
obtamed im the way of rapidity and ecoromy m working waterways for 
important traffic t 

From the financial point of view, the development of the works 
descnbed in the canal programme may again be divided mto two 
schedules, one for improvements to be undertaken or completed, the 
other for new enterprises A third schedule comprises works to be 
executed at the sea-ports The estimated total expenditure amounts 

* It 1s to be hoped that the Senate will itself ratify this provision, which-would 


shorten the necessary delay before starting the work Up to now the Commission 
entrusted with the examinat.on of the Bill has shown some hostility to 1t, 


+ Tinsis the case on the St Quentin Canal, and on the canals from the Marne to 
the Rhine, and from the Sambre to the Oise, on the Upper Scheldt, on the 
Meuse, etc 
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to 703 milhons, of which in round numbers 50 millions would be spent 
on improvements, 485 millions on new canals, and 185 milhons on the 
ports* The Bull as it was first drawn up by the Government involved 
an expenditure of 610 millions—41 millions for improvements, 456 
milhons for new enterprises, and 113 millions for maritime ports, 326 
millions were to be given by the State 

In the North Eastern district two great proposals first engage 
attention, the canal from the Scheldt to the Meuse, prolonged by the 
Canal de la Chiers (154 kilometres and 85 kilometres), and the Canal 
du Nord (94 kilometres, to be constructed) The first will satisfy the 
desires of Dunkirk and the Ardennes to be economically inter- 
dependent The interest lies entirely in this, that transport through 
Belgium practically costs about 6 fr 70 c per ton from Longwy to 
Antwerp, and that the freight from Longwy to Dunkirk by the newly 
projected waterway would come down to about 5 fr per tont Finally 
the distance by canal from Dunkirk to Nancy and to Meziéres will be 
less than from Antwerp At present that is not so, and merchandise 1s 
consequently turned aside from the frontier provinces into the Belgian 
ports There will be coal and coke for cargoes going east, and minerals 
and wrought metals for the return cargoes In view of the extension of 
business which the opening of this canal will ensure to the port of 
Dunkirk, a considerable enlargement of its docks ıs provided for 

The Canal du Nord will relieve the St Quentin Canal of its over- 
plus of traffic, and ın running alongside of ıt will permit of an increase 
in the transport of coal from the North to Paris | Business will no longer 
be at the mercy of any accident on the only existing waterway which 
may unexpectedly keep an interminable string of barges at a standstill 
for months The new canal will branch off at La Sensée and go up as 
far as Noyon-sur-Oise, reducing the distance by 42 kilometres on the 
line from Paris to the coal wharves at Sens, and enabling freight to 
go down to the normal rate of 3 fr 60 c, that 1s, 012 centime per kılo- 
metric-ton instead of org, which ıs what was paid on the present canal 
in 1899-1900 

In the basin of the Lone the programme consists of the making of a 
canal between Nantes and Orleans, the first section of which 1s to make 
use of the bed of the principal nver and will be begun at once It will 
be the outlet of the great central artery which 1s to reach Basle and. 
carry the sphere of action of Sammt-Nazaire and Nantes as far as the 
Rhine Basle is 824 kilometres from Rotterdam and 1,006 kilometres 
from Nantes, there ıs a difference of 482 kilometres in favour of 
Rotterdam, say 2 fr per ton less in the cost of transport, but we are 


* We have here taken the estimates of the Bill as modified and completed by the 
Chamber of Deputies and passed in January, 1902 
+ Statement of M. Dreux, Director of the steel works at Longwy, at the Congress 
of Chambers of Commerce for the Eastern district 
° 
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well aware that im the ports of Rotterdam, Hamburg and Bremen, ships 
arriving from the Atlantic pay 5 fr per ton more than in our Atlantic 
ports In favour of the mouth of the Loire there will be therefore a 
bonus of more than 3 fr, which will suffice to draw the traffic In 
addition to this rivers and canals will be jomed on which, even in their 
present isolation, there 1s considerable local traffic Thus Nantes receives 
or despatches 300,000 tons of merchandise each year by the canals of 
Brittany, the principal hne extending as far as Brest, the Mare, 
formed by the conjunction of three rivers, carries traffic of more than 
100,000 tons to the port of Angers In the region of the Lower Lore, 
which ıs a most active hive of industry, and where the dockyards are 
equal in productive power to those of Provence and the Basse-Seine 
put together, the navigab.lity of the Loire would be a new and most 
decisive source of prosperity The great iron girders, horizontal 
shafts, rudder-posts, sheets of armour-plating for ıron-clads, on 
account either of their weight or of their bulk, cannot travel by 
ral starting from Creusot they make a long circuit by 
the Central Canal, the Saône. the Seme and the English Channel, and 
reach Nantes or Saint-Nazaire at a distinctly high cost Is there any 
wonder that the ships built in our yards are so dear? We have now 
some idea of the effect that the carrymg out of these important works 
will have on the development of the ports of the Loire The latter are 
preparing to equip themselves accordingly, and the Bull of 1902 largely 
supports their enterprising spint. Ships of a draught of 8 metres will 
have access to the wharves of Nantes directly through the Lore the 
proposed expenditure ought not to exceed 22 millions The large 
meadows which now he in the middle of the river mght be worked on 
and transformed as need arises into docks or yards for the handling 
of traffic Saint-Nazaire is to have an armament dock which will free 
the other docks from too great an encumbrance of ships in course of 
completion A Bill passed some time ago 1s now being carried out 
which will give this port a new entry accessible to the largest liners in 
all states of the tide 

On the Mediterranean side, Marseilles has secured as her share of 
the scheme a sum of 3.4 millions for the extension of her docks* For 
a long time the obstruction has been so great that ships could not he 
alongside the quays and unloading could only be carried on by the slow 
and costly means of hghters The regular lines have appropriated almost 
all the available space, and the operations of ships arriving without 
notice drag on for long ‘enough Modern business and the important 
capital employed in a steamer cannot put up with such delays We 


* The total area of the port of Marseilles ıs 232 hectares The water surface 19 
150 hectares, the quays 82 hectares. There are two outer harbours and six docks 
open to shipping, one armament dock A new dock 1s now in course of construction, 
68 hectares ın extent, 47 hectares of ıt will be water and 21 hectares quays 
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make the mistake ın our country of following the current of affairs 
instead of foreseeing and being beforehand with ıt In the contest 
with foreign ports our infenority 1s partly due to this Our position has 
to become untenable before we think of altering ıt, we wait too long 
and then take everything -n hand at once On the land side the Bull 
ought to have provided at the same time for the construction, so many 
tımes postponed, of the canal from Marseulles to the Rhone So strong 
as the attraction of water carnage that merchandise, delaying no longer, 
has resolved to do without the canal for the tıme beng Communica- 
tion 1s kept up between Marseilles and the Rhone by means of tugs 
adapted to both nver and sea trafic In 1900, 678 tugs, called sea- 
barges, brought ın 48,000 tons which had come down the Rhone, and 
carried up nearly 100,000 <o their destinations, over the whole upper 
basin of the rrver Such an expedient can only be applied to a very 
limited class of goods Marseilles ought to be connected with the 
Rhone as quickly as possible in order to protect herself effectively from 
the competition of the port of Genoa and recoup herself for the business 
which the Italian route has snatched away The near prospect of the 
opening of the Simplon again suggests prompt action Finally from 
the point of view of export freights the new channel will no doubt 
yield very satisfactory results Marseilles suffeis, indeed, from a lack 
of freights, and most of the magnificent liners which call there sail under 
conditions which are ruinous to the shipping people If you study the 
figures you will see that Marseilles 1s the one amongst our great ports 
wheie the average ship-cargo 1s lowest in proportion a ton of standard 
gauge reckons to carry 519 kilogrammes of goods—that 1s to say, 
the total capacity of the ships 1s nearly double the amount they really 
carry 

With regard to the Rhone, where improvements are continuing, 1s ıt 
likely to be in good enough condition for navigation? It has been said 
not But as it is now, although it ends in an zmpasse, and although the 
enlargement of the locks of the Upper Saône and adjacent canals 1s still 
unfimshed, so’ that the district traversed by its own special class of 
material ıs at present reduced, yet the section from Lyons to Arles, 
which is the longest and most difficult, has seen its net tonnage rise 
from 440,000 tons in 1887 to 580,000 tons in 1900 These figures are 
not to be despised The transformation of the locks on the Saône, 
which 1s being effected between Verdun and Gray, will afford for 
carriage from the coast to the centre a uniform channel 605 kilometres 
in length, that ıs, equal to the length of the Elbe between Hamburg 
and Aussig in Bohemia, with a depth which 1s practically the same at 
low water. 

I have enumerated the principal objects aimed at by the Bill now 
submitted for the approval o2Parliament , but it 1s destined to bear alse 
on the other weak spots which I have already pointed out 
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In the first place there 1s the waterway from Bordeaux to Cette It 
1s proposed to regulate it better for the passage of boats of from 300 to 
400 tons, instead of the 100 to 150 ton boats which pass along it with 
great difficulty now Sunce the canal parallel with the Garonne and the 
southern canal were bought up, under a concession made formerly to 
the Southern Railway Company, which took effect ın 1898, the kılo- 
metric tonnage has gone up by two-fifths , this increase augurs well for 
the future As for the railway, which in old times endeavoured tó 
close up the waterway by the establishment of prohibitive dues, as the 
English companies owning canals do, it has been obliged to admit that 
it has profited by this recrudescence of traffic In any case, the port of 
Cette ought to benefit considerably Maintained in former times by 
trade in wines and cereals, it 1s now striving to become a centre for 
industnal operations The Government Bill tends to facilitate this 
movement It will be connected with the Rhone by a more modern 
canal Its triple outlet to the sea, to the valley of the Garonne and to 
that of the Saône will suffice to attract industry to the shores of the Pool 
of Thau, which would become directly accessible to cargo boats 
drawing 7 metres 30 of water The movement is already indicated by 
the recent establishment on its banks of petroleum refineries, manure 
works and blast furnaces 

I will refer secondly to the proposal for a canal from the Rhone to the 
Lorre on the level of Givers and Saint Etienne (at an estimated expendi- 
ture of 123 millions) The chambers of commerce of these towns 
complain very justly of the exceedingly high charges exacted without 
shame on merchandise by the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranée Railway 
Company who have the exclus:ve monopoly of transport ın the district. 
One fact ıs certain, that from 1880 to 1894 the production of metals on 
the Lorre fell from 248,000 tons to 118,000 tons, and that of the 76,000 
tons of coal consumed at Roanne in 1896, only 35,000 tons were supplied 
by the coal mdustry of the department, now formerly this industry 
extended 1ts operations into 43 departments and even to Switzerland 
and Italy* It 1s for disadvantages of this character that a remedy 1s 
required 

The Bull also comprises improvements on the Seme ın the ports of 
Rouen and Havre, where the channels and docks are too shallow and 
too narrow to admit of the great transatlantic ships turning with any 
ease The Seme which 1s of capital importance passes through our 
two largest mternal ports, Paris and Rouen Taking all the Pars ports 
together the traffic has gore up to 9,300,000 tons ın 1900, at Rouen m 
the same year ıt was more than 1,930,000 tons, whilst in this place of 
the highest commercial rank the traffic by rail was not much"more than 


* Bellecrorx. Connections between the Canal Service and the Commercial 
Seaports Paris, 1902 
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half that amount The canal service carries to their furthest destination 
more than half the goods imported by sea, and brings back ın return to 
the ships more than three-quarters of the cargoes destined for export 

There still remain to be noticed the ports of Boulogne, Dieppe and 
Bayonne, which are also to have a share in the extension, they are 
secondary ports, but nevertheless useful ın view of the considerable 
development of our coasts  Boulogne—to mention only the most 
prosperous—has seen a very rap#d increase of business during the last 
three years, for ıt has been used as the last European port of call by the 
Netherland and German liners belonging to the Rotterdam and New 
York and the Bremen and New York hnes_ The traffic handled ın tts 
all too narrow docks is now as much as 900,000 tons, and the tonnage 
of ships entering or leaving reaches the imposing figure of 4,200,000 
tons (fishing smacks, 1,150,000 tons, merchant boats more than 
3 millions of tons) 


* + * * 


In this manner the renovation of our equipment should proceed over 
the whole territory of France A dozen years are required to bring 
this operation about successfully and to reap the fruits of ıt, but from 
this moment, owing to the very fact of the formulating of this Bill and 
the munute investigations to which ıt has given rise, the efforts after a 
better use of the national stock have had free scope and have produced 
results We know now how to proceed in order to get the maximum 
return from any canal or river All the elements which go to make up 
the one significant figure, the cost of transport, have been disentangled 
and analysed Subjects for comparison have been sought in all the 
countries of the world, and by the singular irony of things applications 
of theories born on French soil have occasionally been found One 
society alone, whose name should by no means be kept secret, the 
Socrété de la Lowe Navigable, founded at Nantes in 1893, has 
accumulated more documents than the cause 1s worthy of in favour of 
waterways and on the subject of their proper functions One of the 
statements emphatically laid down, apart from questions as to the 
dimensions required for business purposes of the present canals, the 
towage of the boats, the organisation of the professional bargemen, the 
management of the internal ports and the rate of freights, 1s that we must 
insist on the necessity, universally expressed, of a good understanding 
between the railways and the canal service which will bind them in close 
collaboration The Government, by all qeans in its power, 1s striving 
to effect this, and the few preliminary successes, difficult as they have 
been of attaanment, have nevertheless already given satisfaction ın this 
direction We said indeed last year in the Chamber that the greater 
part of the work done by the State for the waterways would be wasted 
unless we could obtain from the railway companies the necessary agree- 


° © 
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ments which commerce and industry have so long demanded This 
question of the future of the railways and waterways will have the 
constant attention of the Consultative Committee for Internal Naviga- 
tion and Ports which I established before leaving the ministry The 
work which remains to be done ın this direction may be estimated by 
the facts that the points of contact with the railroads are I in 109 kilo- 
metres on the Rhone, 1 in 130 kilometres on the Garonne, 1 im 176 
kilometres on the Lore, and 1 in 187 kilometres on the Saône , afd 
finally by the fact that in the case of 12 of our navigable rivers which 
together measure 2,253 klometres, and 15 of our canals which comprise 
a total length of 1,378 kilometres, there ıs not a single point where 
goods can be transferred irom barge to truck and wzce-versé* In 
Germany, on the contrary, there are points of contact on the great rivers 
at distances of 38 kilomezres t 

We have been thinking of infusing a new spirit into the regulations 
Up till now the railway companies have shown far too httle interest in 
the public welfare and have forgotten that they were just associates 
of the Government ın zts work of civihsation They have assumed 
exclusive sovereignty over their system, just as the feudal lords ruled 
them dominions in open hostility with their neighbours The Govern- 
ment is resolved to break down these principles of uncompromising 
selfishness and to keep its hand more than ever before on the toll nghts 
of its vassals The fertile idea of co-operation is to be imposed on the 
great and powerful administrations which have endeavoured to wrap 
themselves up ın proud isolation to the great disadvantage of the public 

I have now only to express the hope that the work which I have just 
to a considerable extent sketched out may be promptly achieved Time 
presses, for our neighbours are also making progress and more rapid 
progress than we, modifying by their incessant activity the conditions of 
economic life Germany is arranging for the completion of her 
marvellous framework of waterways Austria, Russia and Italy are 
dreaming of grand canals Belgium 1s anxious to enable her sea-vessels 
to sail up into the heart of her provinces, England is proposing to 
connect the waters of the Thames with those of the Mersey, and the 
waters of the Forth wich those of the Clyde, and to endow Sheffield 
with a ship canal lke that at Manchester, whilst at the same time she 
1s pressing forward the construction of a new port at Dover, the 
“ National Harbour,” in which the State has shares to the extent of 100 
mulions of francs 

Maritime ports are subjectsof constant anxiety The Atlantic Trust, 
which so far from destroying competition, sustains it, announces an 
order for 12 lmers which are to be stronger and swifter than the largest 
specimens of the feet The old Cunard Company meets the challenge 
by putting ships on the stocks which are to be 750 feet long and to go at 


* Bellecroix, already quoted t Laffitte 
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25 knots This 1s a warning that the predictions of engineers are likely 
to have a speedy fulfilment, and that the ship of 30,000 tons will be 
frequently seen on the high seas Those who wish to keep their place 
in the struggle must therefore be equipped, and we hope that . the 
present efforts ın our cquntry may provoke new ones Old Europe 1s 
arming against the power of America, and France must learn how to 
make her alhance with other nations a desirable thing 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 


HE approaching elections to the German Impenial Parliament 

will take place under conditions more favourable to the 
strengthening, if not the union, of the forces opposed to the Govern- 
ment than on any previous occasion in the brief history of the Empire. 
Among all classes and ın nearly all parties there ıs profound dissatis- 
faction at some part of the conduct of public affairs by the Kaiser and 
his diplomatic but not altogether Parliamentary Chancellor It exists 
even among the unstable coalition who form the Government majority , 
and among them it is strong even in the ranks of those who are usually 
the most ardent supporters of Imperial ams The landlords of East 
Prussia, who have managed so far to keep the new canal system at a 
distance in order to avoid the competition of agricultural products from 
other parts of the Empe in their local markets, are profoundly 
discontented with the moderation of the Government ın not affording 
them even higher duties on imported cereals, cattle and meat Their 
attitude 1s perfectly intelligible, inasmuch as they are both landowners 
and cultivators, often weighed down by rent-charges on their properties 
in favour of relatives, and barely able to secure mcomes adequate to 
maintain their position of political supremacy in their own provinces, or 
indeed to keep up their estates at all But they are restrained by their 
traditional connection with the Prussian throne and court and so their 
discontent is not expressed with anything lıke the same vigour as that 
of the quarter of a millon of smaller agriculturists who constitute the 
Agrarian League For a time there was a schism in the Conserva- 
tive Party owing to the acceptance of the tariff by its leaders, and 
the chiefs of the Agranan League, having denounced ther conduct, 
were threatened, but to no purpose, with expulsion, but peace 1s 
now restored, and the party as a whole demonstrated its dislike to 
the existing commercial treaties, both in the Reichstag and in the 
Prussian Upper House, at the end of Apnl The extremer German 
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Nationahsts or Pan-Germans—perhaps the most disagreeable 
people ın Germany, and certainly the most dangerous to Europe, 
because of their connection with the similar but noisier party 
m Austria—are also annoyed with the Government for tts alleged 
desertion of the Boer cause The old National Liberal Party is 
breaking up It hardly needed Professor Mommsen’s vigorous denuncia- 
tions to disorgamise it. The Liberalism of many of its members has 
long been little more than a memory, except occasionally in religious 
questions, and some of them appear to be undistinguishable from the 
ultra-Agrarian Conservatives The Catholic Centre, which enabled 
the Conservatives and National Liberals to push the tanff through the 
Reichstag without adequate debate, 1s also threatened by the Agranan 
discontent but its discipline will probably secure its cohesion, especia- 
ally if ıt 1s to receive the reward of its services by the readmission of 
the Jesuits to Germany—which again will increase the dissatisfaction 
of the Orthodox Prussian Conservatives east of the Elbe And their 
discontent, as well as that of those more Liberal elements which might 
otherwise co-operate with the Catholic Centre, has been stimulated by 
the revival of ecclesiastical interference in secular matters, exhibited 
notably in the refusal of the Bishop of Tner to sanction the attendance 
of Roman Catholic children at the Government High School of that 
city * Among those opposition parties which are not local and Particu- 
larist the cohesion 1s somewhat marred by the fact that two, the Social 
Democrats and the Liberal Union, have favoured and openly practised 
Parhamentary obstruction, with the result of temporarily effacing the 
divisions among the Conservatives and the Catholic Centre sufficiently 
to enable the tariff to be passed last December ex bloc, while the old 
Liberal Party, under Herr Fugen Richter, has strongly opposed these 
tactics But this quarrel will probably not be found to make much 
difference at- the elections—especially as there are second ,ballots—in 
view of the immense impulse hkely to be given by the new tanff to 
the Social Democratic vote That tanff was primanly intended as an 
aid to the conclusion of new commercial treaties It raised the existing 
duties so that a German negotiator might be able to say (for 
example) to his Russian adversary, “See what will happen to your 
“exports of cereals and cattle if you refuse to admit our agricultural 
“machmery on favourable terms” Its effect in this respect has been 
somewhat marred by the retention, and even the partial increase, of 
minimum duties on cereals and the imposition of them, against the 
wish of its framers, on cattle and meat, so that the negotiator in question 
may not be able to give his adversary % satisfaction which the latter 
will regard as adequate And in other respects ıt has been spoilt It 

* Possibly also by the signs the Centre has given of its power in Bavaria in 
connection with the retirement of Baron von Crailsheim from the post of Pnme 
Minister, and certamly by its efforts to expurgate art by the Puritamical Lex 
Heinze, to which the address of the National Liberal Party to the electorate makes 


special alfusion 
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was dealt with last summer by a Select Committee which altered the 
duties imposed by it rather recklessly—usually by raising them— 
apparently ın the expectation that the Reichstag would discuss and 
correct any errors But the subject was too multifarious and too vast 
for Parliamentary discussion, as the Social Democrats took care to 
demonstrate by making speeches crammed with economic facts and 
lasting for hours So the tariff was rushed through the Reichstag 
unaltered from the form in which ıt left the Select Commuttee, with these 
results Furst, that Austria-rlungary and Russia have replied, as might 
have been expected, with autonomous tariffs of an equally severe 
character, which seem likely to deal a severe blow at the German export 
trade, secondly, that as these tariffs cannot easily be amended,* they 
represent an undamaged weapon to be matched against that which 
the Select Committee of the Reichstag has damaged against the 
protests of its makers, and thirdly, that the Russian exposé des motifs 
makes sarcastic remarks on the practice of putting duties up in a tariff, 
in order to obtain concessions by putting them down ın a treaty, and so 
shows that its framers are quite able to meet the German game In 
short, the German working classes, already severely pressed by the 
financial depression, have to face the prospect of a prolonged and 
deeper depression while commercial treaties are beng negotiated, and 
of dearer food the moment the existing treaties cease to operate and 
for an indefinite time afterwards The Social Democratic vote has been 
growing for years Since 1874 it has multiplied sevenfold, but of that 
more will be said presently It has not produced a corresponding effect 
in the Reichstag, partly because it has been swelled purposely by 
‘ contests in districts wheze the candidate had no chance, partly because 
of the amazing defects of the German representative system And 
it 1s worth while, in view of the coming election, to examine that 
system and its history 
The first thing in this inquiry that strikes the student 1s the rapidity 
with which the Parliament was constructed, the next is the curious 
contrast between its character and the traditions of the leading State 
inthe Empire The present Imperial Parliament of Germany was 
formed by the addition in 1873 of 100 representatives of the South 
German States—which came im as the result of the Franco-German 
War of 1870-1871—and of Alsace and Lorraine, to the 297 members of 
the Reichstag created by the Constitution of the North German 
Confederation in 1867 But this latter Parliament was little more than 
a reproduction, with the important addition of secret voting in the 
elections to it, of the prcvisidnal Reichstag elected on February 12th, 
1867, to discuss the North German Constitution proposed by the 
Government of Prussia, after the Seven Weeks’ War had’ transferred 


* The Russian tariff, of course, 1s settled once for all before publication, the 
Austro-Hungarian 1s embodied in the Ausglesch, and any amendment requires the 
renewal of negotiat ors between the Governmerts 
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the primacy among the German States from her antagonist to herself 
The construction of this assembly ıs a curious bit of history 

On June roth, 1866, the Prussian Government sent a circular note 
to the North German States sketching possible bases for a North 
German Constitution among them a Federal Parlhament elected by 
manhood suffrage Immediately after the outbreak of the war—on 
June 16th, 1866—uit sent out another note to those States which had 
not ranged themselves on zhe side of Austria, inviting them to form an 
alliance with Prussia on such terms as would be compatible with the 
convocation of such a Parhament, and offering in return to guarantee 
their territorial integrity and independence, subject to such conditions 
as might be involved in the formation of a new German Confederacy 
The proposal was declined only by Saxe-Meiningen and Reuss-Schleiz 
To the remaining States the outlme of the proposed Confederation was 
submitted on August 6th m the form of a treaty embodying the terms 
of the note of June 16th This treaty was signed on August 18th, 1866, 
by Prussia, Saxe-Weimar, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg- 
Sonderhausen, Waldeck, Reuss-Schleiz, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lappe- 
Detmold, and the free cities of Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburg These 
sixteen States pledged themselves thereby to join Prussia in the 
election of a Parlament according to the law passed by the abortive 
Diet of the German Confederation at Frankfort on April 12th, 1849 
To these sixteen States sıx more were subsequently added Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Schwerm, Hesse north of the Main, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Reuss-Greiz and Saxony—the last-named after the 
signature of the treaty of peace between Austria and Prussia in 
October, 1866” 

The Frankfort Diet, or National Assembly, the earliest assemblage 
in the history of Germany which resembles a Legislature of the modern 
type, was the product of those first organised efforts after German unity 
which arose amid the revolutionary turmoil of 1848 and came to a 
melancholy end ın 1849 It was the product of a provisional Committee 
or “ Vorparlament,” pract:cally self-elected, which met at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in March, 1848, and induced the existing Diet of the German 
Confederation as then constituted to co-operate with it im instituting a 
National Assembly for a united Germany From this co-operation 
alone was derived such legal authority as the National Assembly 
possessed The “ Vorpazlament,” or rather the Committee of ıt which 
framed rules for the election of the Assembly, left them remarkably 
elastic It provided tha: no citizen of any State should be excluded 
from voting by reason of his religion, or by the imposition of a property 
qualification, or by any introduction of the system of voting “by 
“estates ”—z 2, of allotting separate sets of members to the separate 
classes of society, in the mediaeval fashion which then existed in many 

* L von Ronne in “ Arnalen des Deutschen Reichs,” 1871, page 22 sqq 
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German States and still exists in a modified form in Austra In every 
other respect the States were left free to carry out the election as they 
pleased, except that they were recommended to allow the voters to 
vote directly for the members, and not (as ın Prussia to-day) for 
members of an electoral college with whom the final choice should rest 
But this recommendation was followed by only four States Holstein, 
Wurtemberg, Electoral Hesse and Hamburg In Prussia every adult 
male was admitted to vote (though only for electors of the actual 
members) ın Hanover labourers and domestic servants were excluded, 
in Bavaria the franchise was hmited to payers of direct taxes Manhood 
suffiage, therefore, was clearly not necessitated by these frst efforts for 
German unity * 

In April the Assembly met an extreme section ın ıt proposed that 
the form of Government of the new German Confederacy should be 
Republican, and frightened their colleagues a rising followed in 
Baden which failed completely and discredited the cause of popular 
government The progress of the efforts to frame a national constitu- 
tion for Germany was hampered, first by the necessity of recovering 
Schleswig for Germany, which the Assembly claimed as its imperative 
duty, next by the restoration of order in Austria, which enabled its 
reactionary Government to insist that its primacy should be maintained 
im the new Germany asin the old Further, as the members of the 
Assembly had necessarily very little political experience, they wasted 
time in the discussion of generalities of political science It was not 
until October 19th that the debate on the Constitution could begin, 
and not until January, 1849, that the essential question of the headship 
of the new Confederacy could be discussed Of the three proposals— 
a German Prince, a Directory, and an elective President who need not 
be a Prnce—the first, recommended by the Committee which had 
drafted the Constitution, was carried by 258 to 211 But attempts were 
then made to enact that the headship, though vested in a German Prince, 
should be elective, and tenable only for life Austria meanwhile (m 
March) formulated her clams to permanent primacy in the new 
Confederation ın the strongest and most anti-democratic form and 
therefore the Moderates and the Democrats ın the National Assembly 
arranged a “deal”t The latter pledged themselves to support the 
proposal that the headship of the Confederation should be hereditary, 
and vested ın a German Prnce the former agreed to the passing of 
the electoral Jaw as it stood, with manhood suffrage and secret voting 
they also agreed that the Head of the Confederacy should have only a 
suspensive, not an absolute, Veto on legislation Consequently the 
Constitution was pushed through without further amendment or discus- 


* F Frensdorff, “ Aufnahme des allgemeinen Wahlrechts ın das oe-fenliche Recht 
Deutschlands,” ın the “Festgabe ” ın honour of the Professorial Jubilee of the great 
jurist, Prof Ihering Gottingen, 1892 The writer, then as now a Professor at 
Gottingen, 1s strongly opposed to manhood suffrage 

t Frensdorff, op cit 
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sion andon March 28th, Frederick Wilham IV of Prussia was elected 
(his opponents abstaining) to the Imperial digmty He raised diffi- 
culties, in view of the attitude of Austria, made his acceptance 
dependent on the approval of the new Constitution by the Governments 
of the German States and finally, when the Prussian Lower House 
passed a resolution in its favour, he announced that the Prussian 
Government would reject ıt* This virtually ended the prospect of 
German unity for atime The Assembly assumed the sovereignty of 
Germany, and issued orders to the State Governments, which ignored 
them, and, for the most part, successively recalled their own representa- 
tives finally, a remnant, chiefly from Baden and Wurtemberg, was 
driven from Frankfort to Stuttgart, and after issuing appeals to the 
German people which foreshadowed an attempt at armed revolution, 
was dispersed by the Government of Wurtemberg 

Just before they left Frankfort, the electoral law carrying out the 
provisions of the Constitution, and dated April 12th, 1849, had been 
finally passed In the earlier debates on it, unsuccessful attempts had 
beer. made to introduce a property qualification, or household suffrage, 
and to exclude all persons dependent on others, as servants, apprentices, 
or factory workers , but in its final form, ıt conferred a vote on every 
male German over twenty-five years of age who was not a person of 
unsound mind, a pauper, an undischarged bankrupt, or a person deprived 
by conviction for crime of his civil mghts, and who had been resident 
in the State in which he voted for three months preceding the election 
Electoral single-member districts were to be formed containing 
approximately a population of 100,000 persons each, according to the 
last census returns, an odd 50,000, or more, in any State counting as 
100,000 Some of the smaller States, with a population of less than 
100,000 each, were grouped for the formation of districts Provision 
was made for the representation of Austria, should she accept the 
Constitution at some future tıme The voting was to be secret And 
the boundaries of the electoral districts within the several States were 
left to be fixed by the respective Governments—a provision which 
implies a primeval mnocence as to the possibilty of gerrymandenng 

It need hardly be said that no opportunity arose of putting the law 
in practice But when the new North German Confederation was 
founded it was seized upon by Bismarck as an instrument ready to his 
hand He had shown himself prepared, during the abortive attempt 
by Austria in 1863 to amend the Constitution of the existing German 
Confederacy, to appeal to the people of Germany against the princes, 
even, as he says in his Memours, by revolutionary means t And it was 
clear that the people wished for union far more keenly than the 
Governments, and that in any case it would be much easier to get a 
 *2According to Von Sybel, the idea of manhood suffrage was repugnant to him 


also, ard naturally so 
t “Bismarck the Man andthe Statesman” Enghsh edition, Vol IL, p 63 
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Constitution adopted by a single assembly than to make its adoption 
depend on treaties between Prussia and twenty-one smaller States, 
most of whose princes and ministers would suffer by Prussian predomin- 
ance So the electoral law passed at Frankfort in 1849 was specified 
in the circular of June 10th, 1866, and im the treaties with the North 
German States of 1867 But the electoral districts were left to be 
fixed by the several States, and Prussia embodied the law in her own 
statutes for this special occasion Its advantages were obvious Even 
uf any State legislature had rejected the treaties, the executive could 
have ordered the elections and they would have been valid- and the 
- Federal tie was made far stronger by this direct appeal to the people 

than if ıt had bound them only through their Governments 

The first and only election under this law, therefore, took place on 
February 18th, 1867 It turned out much as might have been expected 
The people of the mnor States were more keen for unity than their 
rulers* Even in Hanover a majority of the electorate returned 
supporters of Federation In Saxony, Separatist tendencies had been 
carefully cultivated from Vienna, but about one-third of the Saxon 
members favoured Federation nevertheless In Nassau and Electoral 
Hesse the dethroned rulers were too unpopular for the voters to be 
Particulanst In Piussia, the great towns returned Liberals, but, owing 
to the over-representation of the country districts and the influence 
exercised in them by the officials, about half the members were 
Conservatives Prussian Liberals and Conservatives were alike, of 
course, in favour of Federation The Assembly contained one Social 
Democrat, August Bebel 

We are only concerned here with the representative system 
introduced by the new Constitution which was laid before this 
Assembly It was based on manhood suffrage, members being appor- 
tioned to the different States at the rate of one for every 100,000 of 
population, fractions of 100,000 over 50,000 being counted as 100,000 
States with a population of less than 100,000 were granted one 
member Under this arrangement the representation was as 
follows — 


Prussia 235 
Saxony 23 
Hesse-Daimstadt 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
Saxe-Weimar 
Oldenburg e 
Brunswick 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxe-Coburg 

Anhalt 

Hamburg 
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* The Yunes, February 18th, 1867 
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while Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Saxe-Altenburg, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, Waldeck, Reuss-Schleiz, Reuss-Greuz, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe, Lauenburg, Lubeck and Bremen obtained 
one member each Provision was made for the addition of new 
members as population increased, in the proportion of one to every 
100,000, but this addition, ıt need hardly be said, has neve: been 
carried out. The apportionment was based on the latest census, that 
taken in 1861} and the constituencies and arrangements in general were 
to remain as they were until the passing of a definite electoral law 

In the debates on this clause of the constitution, exception was 
naturally taken to manhood suffrage, but the emphatic approval of ıt by 
Prince Bismarck sufficed to carry it through Only two members 
opposed ıt absolutely, Professor von Sybel being one of them only 
three supported ıt on principle, the most notable of whom was Schulze- 
Delitzsch, the well-known political economist. The reasons commonly 
given for supporting ıt, according to Von Sybel, were “though ıt may 
“be dangerous, yet ıt already exists, and it is undesirable to discuss ıt” , 
or, “ we trust the good sense of the German people”, or, “ the middle 
“ class who are threatened by ıt must combat it” Herr von Miquel argued 
more forcibly that ıt mvolved an appeal to all classes to attach them- 
selves to the Federal principle, and therefore, whatever its dangers, it 
could not be rejected then and there Prince Bismarck’s own speech* 
on the question 1s eminently instructive He declared that manhood 
suffrage was a kind of legacy of the earher promoters of German unity 
Prussia had been prepared to appeal to ıt three years before against the 
efforts made by Austria to reorgamise the Confederation in her own 
interests He could only say that he knew no better system “We 
“simply took what lay ready to our hand and what we beheved would 
“be most readily accepted” He ndiculed—not undeservedly—the 
absurd Prussian system of indirect election by grades of voters which 
Von Sybel had proposed as an alternative, and he declared cynically 
that “on the whole any electoral law under simular conditions will give 
“approximately similar results” (Possibly that is true of a great 
crisis, in which the majority of the people has made up its mind But 
it hardly holds otherwise) And he emphasised the need of a prompt 
settlement The question of a better electoral system, he said, was, no 
doubt, suitable for discussion But “we might discuss it now and 
“repeat the contents of the hbraries written for the last thirty years 
“upon the suffrage, and never come to an agreement” So the law 
was passed, but with one important amendment—the secrecy of the 
ballot—of which Prince Bismarck disapproved and without one 
amendment which was clearly desired by the majority of the House 
Payment of members was rejected only by 136 votes to 130, after Prince 
Bismarck and the representative of the Saxon Ministry had expressly 
stated that the Federated Governments would not under any circum- 
stances agree to its adoption e 

* Speech of March 25th, 1867 
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Prince Bismarck himself has recorded in his Reflections that he 
meant in introducing manhood suffrage “to fnghten any foreign 
“ Powers from intervention” In short, it was an appeal to the people 
against Austria and possibly agamst France He expected that it 
would be got rid of when found to be harmful ıt was introduced as a 
weapon in the struggle for German unity, and he held that it was night 
in principle, provided that the voting was open, as was originally 
intended, for “ secrecy 1s a quality incompatible with the best instinctse 
“of the German blood” and prevents the educated classes from 
exercising their due influence * 

It 1s tolerably clear from all this that the makers of the Empire in 
1867 regarded manhood sufrage as a provisional device and not as a 
fundamental element ın the constitution Accordingly, a curious 
laxity was shown in providing for its exercse The electoral law 
which did so was passed in 1869, the electoral districts were fixed by an 
ordinance of the Federal Council made in conformty with this law in 
the following year (May 28th, 1870) Except some slight rearrange- 
ments of the boundaries of a few distncts in Prussia in 1873, and in 
Prussia and Brunswick ın 1875, they have remained unaltered ever since 
Moreover, by 1870, the results of the census of 1867 were available, and 
Prussia was entitled to four more members and Saxony to one But 
the constitution had stated the numbers, and no change was made t 
When the South German States came in and the North German 
Confederation was converted into an Empire, they adopted the 
electoral law of 1869 by thei treaties of incorporation, and the Reich- 
stag was increased by 100 members—48 for Bavaria, 17 for Wurtemberg, 
14 for Baden, 6 for Hesse south of the Main, and 15 for Alsace and 
Lorraine These changes were formally enacted in 1873 For the 
South German States the apportionment was based on the census of 
1867, so that they started with a slight advantage over the older 
members of what was now the Federal Empire 

The German Imperial Parlament, therefore, rests to-day, as regards 
three-fourths of 1ts members, on an apportionment based on a census 
of 1861, as regards the other fourth, on a census of 1867 The Kaiser 
and the Federated Governments seemed fully to share Prince 
Bismarck’s opinion that whatever sort of representative system exists, 
the result ıs the same in the end 

Were redistribution to take place now on the lines laid dewn by the 
Constitution—z e, one member for every additional 100,000 of popula- 
tion since the censuses of 1864 and 1867 respectively—the Reichstag 
would consist of 563 members Of these Prussia would have 344 instead 


* “Bismarck the Man and the Statesman” English translation Vol H,p 64. 
Cf Bismarck’s conversation with Mr W Harbutt Dawson in the latter’s " Germany 
and the Germans,” 1893, Vol. II, p 23, note He fully expected that manhood 
suffrage would eventually be restricted 


t The incorporation of the Duchy of Lauenburg in Prussia has raised the 
contingent of that State to 236 e 
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of 237, Bavaria 62 instead of 48, Wurtemberg 22 instead of 17, Baden 19 
instead of 14, Saxony 42 instead of 23, Hesse 11 instead of 6, Hamburg 
8 instead of 3, while several of the smaller States would receive an 
additional member, but the preponderance of Prussia is so great in 
any case that the relative weight of the States as such in the Reichstag 
would not be greatly altered Moreover in the Empire generally this 
1s regulated ın other ways But a redistribution of seats within the 
States would be unavoidable, and would alter the whole character of 
the Reichstag 

Since the apportionment, the population of Germany has increased 
in a greater ratio than that of any other European State, and naturally 
the increase has been unequal. Comparing the census of 1900 with that 
of 1861, Prussia, together with the additions made to the territory after 
the war of 1866, has mcreased about 52 per cent, Saxony over 80 per 
cent, Bremen about 125 pez cent, Hamburg 222 per cent, Oldenburg 
more than 50 per cent , but Baden has increased only 25 per cent, 
Wurtemberg somewhat less , one or two of the smaller States are almost 
stationary Much more important ıs the fact that the urban element 
ın the population has increased enormously In Prussia, in 1861, only 
about a millon and a half out of 18 4 million mhabitants hved in towns 
with a population of over 30,000—that 1s, not much more than 8 per 
cent were thoroughly urban In Bavaria the proportion was only 5 per 
cent In the whole of what is now the Empire the population was 
about 36,500,000, and the thoroughly urban element was httle more 
than 5 per cent of the total But in the Empire in 1900, with a popula- 
tion of some 5134 millions, ıt was 25 percent Yet the representation 
remains the same 

Still more startling are the discrepancies within the States Berlin 
has increased 1ts population since 1861 by about 256 per cent , it still 
has six members But the province of East Prussia has actually 
dechned by 10,000 since 1895, and the other provinces, except West- 
phaha and the Rhine Province, show very moderate increases of 30 or 
40 per cent The increase of other Prussian towns is startling. 
Breslau has more than tripled, Cologne has increased by some 230 per 
cent, Dusseldorf fivefold, yet the representation 1s unchanged In 
Bavaria and Saxony the increases are equally remarkable Munich 
has increased 230 per cent, Nuremberg some 330 per cent , Dresden 
more than threefold, Chemnitz more than fourfold, Leipzig more than 
sixfold Yet Dresden, with its 396,000 inhabitants, nearly one- 
eleventh of the total population, has gnly three members out of the 
42 allowed to Saxony, and Lerpzig, with its 455,000, has only two, 
Chemnitz with one-twentieth has only one Munich has only two, 
but ıt contains almost a twelfth of the population of Bavaria—over 
six mullions—and ıs thus entitled to five Everywhere the rural 
districts dominate the towns, and the towns, where they are not ultra- 
Catholic, are usually Social-Democratic | Komgsberg, two-thirds of 
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Berhn,* Breslau, Halle, Magdeburg, Altona, Hanover, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Dresden, one district of Munich and one of Leupzig, 
and Chemnitz, are represented by Social Democrats . Ten of the 
23 seats of Saxony are thers, and nearly one-tenth (23 out of 236) of 
the representation of Prussia. In Wurtemberg they hold Stuttgart, in 
Baden Carlsruhe , ın the minor States, Weimar, Lubeck, all three seats 
- of Hamburg, and Gotha, and till recently they even held one seat— 
Mulhausen—in Alsace The under-representation of the Social, 
Democrats may be exhibited in another way, by taking the total 
number of votes cast for each party and dividing it by the number of 
members belonging to that party ' This ıs worked out ın an invaluable 
little annual, the “Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich,” 
published under the authority of the Ministry of the Interior, as 
follows — 


Average voters per member, 1898 . . 19,612 
Voters permember Conservatives 16,847 
Free Conservatives (Re:chsparte1) 15,618 
National Liberals 20,235 
Catholic Centre 14,016 


Liberal Union (the seceders, led by Dr Barth) 15,053 

Liberal Popular Party (led by Herr Eugen 
Richter) 10,939 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATS i 37,626 


Of course, the Social-Democratic vote was swelled by the ingenious 
device adopted at the last general election of starting candidates in 
every constituency (save one) simply in order to swell the aggregate 
which the Imperial Statistical Bureau ıs kind enough to count and 
pubhsh But that will not account for all the increase. 

The Social Democrats, as might be supposed, are the only party 
whose strength 1s distinctly urban and industrial Of the character 
and distribution of the other parties little can be said Only two have 
anything like territorial continuity the Conservatives extend nearly 
all over the provinces of East and West Prussia and the rural districts 
of Brandenburg and Silesia, the Catholic Centre over Westphalia, the 
Rhine province, Bavaria, and South-eastern Silesia The Conservatives 
are a “country party”, the Centre owe their continuity to their 
Catholicism, but they are largely aguicultural also, though they hold 
Cologue, Dusseldorf, Aachen Essen, and Crefeld Of the rest, the 
regular Liberal Party 1s strongly Individuahst in principle (though less 
so fhan a few years back) and draws largely on the lower middle class , 
while the “ Liberal Union” Party, who are somewhat analogous to our 
own Liberal Imperialists and agree with the Kaiser that “ Germany’s 


* “Berlin ıs not only the capital of the Hohenzollerns, it is also the capital of the 
Social Democrats,” said Herr Singer last April 
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“future ıs on the water,” are strong in the seaports they hold Stettin 
and Kiel, and till Herr Rickert’s death recently, they held Danag 
It may be noted ın passing that the German elector appreciates his 
advantages better than the average elector in Italy and France In 
1893 some 72 per cent of the electorate voted at the first ballots, in 
1896, when the contest was less keen, a little over 68 per cent. In 
Italy the proportion 1s, I believe, somewhere about 40 per cent. at best , 
„1n France, at the election of 1902, ıt reached 70 per cent on the 
average, a height never previously attained It must be remembered 
that the provisions as to registration are very liberal The' lists of 
voters must be published not less than four weeks before a general 
election, and objections must be made within eight days These 
registers, however, have to last without revision until the next general 
election—that ıs, for five years, except ın case of a dissolution 
It may be said, of course, that the discrepancies between constitu- 
encies are no worse than those in the United Kingdom, and that some 
of them are meident to the Federal system, and approximately 
paralleled in the United States If Schaumburg-Lippe, with a popula- 
tion of 41,224 at the last census, has one member, while the sixth district 
of Berlin has also one member and sixteen times as many electors, still 
the State of Nevada has two Senators like the State of New York, and 
if Ost-Pregnitz has about an eighth of the electors of the same 
district of Berlin, that 1s nothing to the dispioportion of the electorates 
respectively of Romford and Newry Only, in the United Kingdom 
we hardly expect strict logic in anything constitutional, and we are 
dealing with an old system preserved for historical reasons the German 
system ıs new and ought to be logical But there is not the slightest 
chance of its being altered at present in a more democratic sense A 
redistribution of seats 1s demanded in the appeal to the electorate 
issued by the Liberal Union But the subject was debated incidentally 
on February 4th of this year in the Reichstag,* and the declarations 
of prominent members of the Centre and Conservative Parties, who 
are quite aware of their own present advantages, leave no room for 
hope that the change will be made if they can prevent ıt And they 
have the ear of the Executive in any case The anomalies will 
continue so long as they profit the habitual supporters of the 
Government 
But in addition to this lack of fair representation, the over-representa- 
tion of the rural districts gives abundant scope for undue influence 
Bribery does not appear to be usual official pressure has been 
notorious The electoral law of 1889 provides, very properly, that the 
constituencies shall be divided into polling districts each containing a 
population (not an electorate) of not more than 3,500 persons, that 
these shall be as far as possible “spatially marked off” (ze, not com- 
posed of scattered distzicts) and that they shall be identical as far as 
* The Ties, February 12th, 1903 (p 2) 
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possible with the communes or Gemeinden, though these may, if 
necessary, be subdivided When Herr von Puttkamer was Minister of 
the Interior, he used these provisions in such a way as to secure the 
maximum of official and upper-class pressure He directed his 
subordinates that, as far as possible, every httle hamlet and every 
estate should be made a separate district, so that one district might 
well contain only a dozen or two of voters Obviously such districts 
could be worked thoroughly either by the cfficials, or by the German, 
analogues of squire and parson, and any voter who resisted their 
pressure could be detected at once in spite of the secrecy of the vote. 
Herr von Puttkamer was constrained to resignation by the Emperor 
Frederick only a few days before death deprived Germany of her 
prospects of a Liberal monarch, but ıt does not seem that things are 
greatly ımproved now Single estates are still polling districts, and 
the polling officers may be the landowner aad his steward, while the 
number of voters may be only a dozen or so Moreover, the secrecy of 
the ballot ıs ımperfect The voter does not fill up his paper in the 
polling place, but brings ıt from outside, and there 1s no clear rule that 
the ballots of the different parties shall be ahke At a recent bye- 
election in Saarbrucken, the agents of the National Libera] candidate 
gave out his ballot paper only at the doors of the polling places, and 
watched the electors inside to see that they did not change them 
Indeed, one of the officials engaged remarked that “if a man put his 
“hand in his pocket he was sure not to have voted National Liberal.”* 
Under such conditions it 1s absurd to suppose that the voter can 
really vote as he likes 

This last defect has beea partly remedied By the alteration in 
the election regulations which was made in April, the voter 1s now to 
receive an envelope inside the polling place, ım which he 1s to place his 
ballot paper, retirmg to a side-table or a special compartment for the 
purpose But the Conservat:ve Press scoffs az the idea of “ voting ın a 
“closet,” and with polling districts of a dozea voters, m which an old 
cigar box has been known io serve as a ballot box, ıt may well be 
doubted if even the English system would secure the voter his 
independence The measure is expected by the Government and the 
Liberals to decrease the Social Democratic vote in the towns. Pressure 
such as 1s said to have been applied to the workmen of great manu- 
factories will be less possible, of course, and so far the Social Democrats 
will gan The small shopkeepers are said to have been hitherto 
constrained to profess themselves Social Democrats, for fear of losing 
their working-class customer? And there are no doubt a certain 
number of men whom social or rehgious mfluences, or dislike of bemg 
bullted by the Social Democrats, will detach from that party, though 
we can hardly suppose that, under the conditions at present obtaining 

* Report of the Elections Committee of the Reichstag, quoted in the Pressznnige 
Zeitung, February 2oth, 1903 
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in Germany, they will be numerous The Social Democratic vote 
has been steadily growing since the formation of the Empire, and the 
representatives of the party have imcreased in thirty-four years from 
one to 56 Partly of course the vote has been increased artificially by 
running candidates in every constituency, even where they had no 
possible chance of success. At the last election the party ran candi- 
dates in 396 constituencies on May 8th of this year the number was 
385 But the increase 1s zeal nevertheless, and 1s likely to be greater 
than ever at the coming elections 

Now manhood suffrage has often been attacked of late years in 
Conservative quarters in Germany Recently the Chancellor has 
disclaimed all intention of interfering with ıt But ıt ıs clear from the 
foregoing first, that ıt was introduced merely as a provisional device , 
secondly, that ıt has been so modified by inequalities in representation 
as to furnish a very imperfect expression of the real wishes of the 
majority of the German people, and it may be quite certain that those 
wishes will not be carried into effect by the present Government 
Indeed, 1f the expression were too emphatic, the manhood suffrage 
which was a gift of the makers of German umty might be taken away 
without any sacrifice of principle or doctrine, and to the great rejoicing 
of large classes of the German public To those who, hke the present 
writer, are firm believers n democracy, that fact 1s deplorable But 
the German genius 1s certainly not democratic 
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d IME was when one used to think of the periodicity of history, 
for the most part, as a fiction compacted out of the tendency 
of the artistic instinct to discover more symmetries and sımılarıtıes than 
really exist ın the affairs cf men Yet, ın view of some recent revivals 
of medievalism, ıt seems not unlikely that in our times history may 
tend actually to repeat itself, in proportion as the spread of historical 
study, going hand in hand with the love of the past for its own sake, 
produces the conception that it ıs well for us to do or suffer a thing 
because our fathers have done or suffered it before us History has 
this disability, that ıt paints with romantic realism the picture of human 
follies past, yet fails to revive in any adequate degree the realisation 
of the grjevous pains and ills those follies may have wrought , so that, 
a time’s perspective the lesser disabilities of to-day loom in dispropor- 
tionate magnitude, so as to hide from a later generation those greater 
dangers which our fathers, by much bitter experience realising, rose 
up at last and, for their time at least, ended 
And of this tendency, probably, few better examples can be found 
than that of “Confession,” as a regular factor m religious life, by 
which is meant the practice of private confession, not occasional and 
in emergencies, but systematic, not, as the Church of England manı- 
festly teaches, by here and there one peculiarly harassed soul, but by all 
or most, not as a refuge of spiritual weakness? and for him “ who by 
“means of a full trust in God’s mercy cannot quiet his own conscience ” 
and so comes short of the higher life of direct communion with God, 
but as a counsel of perfection, without which the highest Christian life 
is unattainable Our ancestors, who lived under the spiritual tyranny 
of this ecclesiastical control, over whose lives ır brooded as a famuliar 
figure of oppression, who knew its practical working—the disruption of 
family ties, the hindrance of free social intercourse and other more 
dangerous mischiefs which it brought in its tram ,—our ancestors, we 


* Hooker Eccl, Pol VI, iv 15 —* Helps to support our weakness and not causes 
that serve to procure or produce his gifts ” 
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may well imagine, would be surprised and bewildered at the com- 
placency with which some look forward to its reintroduction as a 
recognised factor m our ethico-religious life* Or again, there is a 
narrow strait of sea between us and the modern results of the system of 
confession, which seems as effectual as the gulf of ages to shut us off 
from the true realisation of it Some of us seem to be too far away, at 
a distance of some two score miles, to see how in the modern Roman 
Gatholic world it helps the spread of infidelity, degrades a priesthood 
from its true dignity, while increasing its dommation, and ranges in 
antagonism to its simister influence the mass of men that are most 
manly 

And yet there are, we may believe, reasons, apart from mere 
medievalism, which tend to a voluntary self-blindfolding of some 
priests and laymen ın this matter Given the mitial complacency, given 
the partial historical oblivion, given the false proportion which historical 
perspective suggests, there are not a few motives calculated to set 
ardent and enthusiastic souls yearning for a renewal of systematic con- 
fession, and along with 1t—what 1s not, however, of necessity, involved 
m it—the office of spintual director, as a recogmsed part of a 
remedievalised Anglicamism, or rather Anglo-Catholicism 

The noblest of such motives 1s, perhaps, the desire for a realised, 
visible unity m the Church of Chnst There can be no doubt that to 
many thoughtful minds among our keenest and most devoted Church- 
men, there ıs much real grief and anxiety at the disumon which exists 
between the four great sections of the Christian Church—Anglican, 
Greek, Lutheran and Roman They long to see a United Christen- 
dom, presenting an undivided front against the encroaching armies of 
scepticism, infidelity and indifferentism The rebuff with which the 
latest overtures from our side were met by the most aggressive of these 
four Churches, and the determined resolution which inspires Papal 
counsels to tolerate not one iota of departure from the Tndentine 
settlement in order to meet a sister Church half-way, or even to 
recognise that it is a sister Church at all, have left these Churchmen, as 
they think, shut up to the sole alternative of traversing the whole space 
of the dividing ground themselves, the desperate resource of labouring 
to remove all the differences on our own side in detail, ın the hope that 
when, by a general process of “levellmg-up” Anglican doctrine and 
discipline and ritual, all divergences are removed, our Church may then 
be in a better position to treat on a basis of unconditional surrender 

This aspiration after Unity ıs, beyogd all doubt, a noble ideal, 
possibly involving a misapprehension of the kind of fundamental unity 
on vital poimts, amid differences in non-essentials, which the Founder 
Himself contemplated, yet a noble ideal But that anyone should accept 

* Hooker (Eccl, Pol VI,1v 15) states that “for these inconveniences which the 
world hath by experience observed ın it heretofore,” though it 1s not in itself 


forbidden, “ the Church of England hitherto hath thought ıt the safer way to refer 
men’s hidden crimes to God and themselves only” , 
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it as a waking dream, in face of recent history, seems scarcely credible, 
when it involves the necessity of treating, among other Churches, 
with one whose leaders have formulated in terms which cannot be mis- 
taken their view of a policy of unity ,—that they do not want reunion, 
but total submission, that they will never recognise any other branch 
of the Church Catholic, but all are heretical. Are there, then, indeed, ' 
those ın our Church who are prepared to swallow all Roman dogmas, 
discipline and practice alike? Yet, perhaps, they hardly realise that, 
if all apparent differences were thus removed, they are practically no 
nearer the consummation they desire, because nothing of their conces- 
sions would touch, nor can anything touch the initial crux of Apostolic 
Succession, the possession of which by our Branch of the Church 1s 
denied at Rome, on some intangible and undemonstrable questions of 
mtention, ın face of irrefragable evidence of historical fact 
But there 1s a second motive, hardly if at all less noble: the desire of 
helping to advance the spiritual hfe of others There hes fascination, 
for one thing, in the mere idea of probing the deeper mysteries of 
human consciousness, the more hidden springs of human motive and 
.desire The same principle which leads the popular verdict to approve 
most of all that drama, or to demand most of all that novel, which most 
vividly presents the realities of human emotion and action, this same 
principle would dispose men to find a yet more delicate aroma of 
romance in the actual play of living passion and emotion, such as in 
Confession is laid bare And this, which so far is little more than a 
subtle manifestation of curiosity and self-indulgence, finds a nobler 
development in the unquestionably high altruistic delight of watching 
for other souls and helping them ın their conflict And yet such 
fascimation and romance are obviously, ın themselves, no arguments for 
“ Confession,” which stands or falls so far on grounds of utility, on the 
question whether ıt 1s beneficial to the person confessing rather than 
whether it ıs productive of gratification, be ıt ever so noble and 
spiritual, to the confessor And the same ıs true of the sense of power, 
which has also its more selfless manifestation in the altruistic love of 
helpfulness To gratify a love of power in the individual, or to realise 
an aspiration after power in a priesthood, is a little matter, and the 
nobler desire of helpfulness becomes effective only so far as ıt is clear 
that the help given makes for the best interests of those who receive it. 
It is not proposed, at this trme, to discuss the more general bearings 
of this argument of utility upon the attempted revival of systematic 
“ Confession,” but to limit the consideration to the claim which ıs put 
forward by some that it should find a place as a constant factor in the 
ethical and religious training of the young And, before considering 
this aspect of the question in detail, attention may be directed to the 
unique opportunity we are afforded at present of forming a definite 
estimate of the effects produced by systematic “ Confession” upon 


juvenile character 
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In a country in which it has been, for many years, and for the great 
majority, habitual, it 1s not easy to measure its results, because there 1s 
not a sufficient quantity of compared and contrasted cases And so if 
specific ethical developmenzs make thew appearance in the prevailing 
character of the individuals in such a community, there are no adequate 
data for testing how far the practice of “ Confession” 1s or 1s not their 
originating cause 

«But ın England for some centuries it has practically ceased for a 
very large majority of the people The national character has taken 
shape without it The traces of its previous prevalence have been 
obliterated. 

And now again, during a generation, the experiment has been 
renewed within certain defined and limited areas, where from the nature 
of the circumstances the phenomena admit of fairly accurate observa- 
tion It is submitted that ıt 1s of national importance that the fullest 
light should be thrown upon the results, as at each stage of the evolu- 
tion of character they become mamifest It is not primarily a question 
of religion, but partly of ethics and partly of religion and ethics in 
collaboration It 1s not an arguable thesis that private confession 1s an 
integral or essential part of Christian teaching or discspline It stands 
or falls by its effects on character These are admittedly great. That 
an important change would be effected in the national character, if 
“ Confession ” should become general, ıs unquestionable If, then, the 
effects would be wholly good, ıt ıs of first importance that this should 
be known, with a view to the widest possible extension of its beneficial 
influence If the results are hkely to be mixed, this also should be 
fully sifted, m order that wise and necessary modificationstand limita- 
tions may in the national mterests be imposed And, if the effects 
would be, in the main, harmful, this most of all should be clearly 
demonstrated for reasons which must be sufficiently obvious Un- 
fortunately, all the data are lost to public knowledge and to ethical 
research, being hidden away under the secrecy which ıs enforced as a 
first principle of “ Confession ” itself 

It 1s proposed, in what follows, to state a few of the objections to the 
system which an experience of some years has forced upon the notice 
and consideration of the wnter The practice naturally divides itself 
under two heads, confession and absolution, of which the latter, at 
least in the case of the young, and especially in view of the weakness _ 
of ecclesiastical discipline in our times, probably does the greater 
present damage K 

First, then, ıt ıs beheved that habitual “Confession” tends to 
impair independence of character and to weaken the sense of 
right and wrong The child’s moral life 1s a growth Its ethical 
constitution develops gradually It 1s given conscience as its guide, 
but the sense of right and wrong 1s, at first, a germ formation, which 
takes form and gathers force in direct relation to its surroundings 
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First the will of its parents, then the op:muons of its fellows and the 
nights of society exercise a determining influence Under them the 
rudimentary notions of duty take shape, and the will gains strength by 
self-determining action responsive to these claims All these are to 
lead 1t up to God, and its highest spiritual and moral hfe and energy 
are realised in proportion as it 1s brought face to face with God Himself, 
and learns to act independently ın accordance with His Will” True 
morality ıs a balance between individualism and al:ruism, between the 
personal will and the laws, which represent other and often conflicting 
nights, and that action is best, strongest, and im its force as an agency 
in the discipline of hfe most bracing, which is done with a maximum 
exercise of will-power on the part of the agent 

It follows that in proportion as anyone trains a growing character to 
surrender its self-mastery, its personal initiative in action, its preroga- 
tive as arbiter 2x foro arcano—and all the more ın proportion to the 
early age at which he mtervenes—he 1s emasculating the will-power 
which ıt should be gathering for its full-grown after hfe, consczously 
emasculating it, in so far as he knows the growth-laws of the delicate 
organism with which he 15 inter-meddhing And to make weakness 
mstead of strength in any department of character, partially to atrophy 
any of its powers, involves a responsibility which must require some 
enormous countervailing benefits to justify it, especially in view of the 
imcrease of such weakness which will come with heredity It is, no 
doubt, possible for a human will intervenmg so to direct its influence 
upon developing character as to form ıt constantly in growing independ- 
ence, and to teach ıt more and more to discard adventitious props and 
stand firm in its own individual rectitude 

But the tendency of “ Confession,” on the other hand, 1s to form and 
develop and perpetuate the habit of surrendering the will and leaning 
on the arm of flesh 

Brave words were said at the recent Church Congress at Nottingham 
by confessors who claimed <hrough Confession to bring souls face to 
face with God.t Welcome as was the spiritual 1deal which inspired their 
utterances, they would have been more convincing if they had not been 
so markedly inconsistent with the observed tendencies of “ Confession ” 
in historyt, and if ın actual fact cases were common in which the 
confessor laboured to prepare souls to discard, at the earliest possible 


* Chrysostom Hom dyéprupor tcrw tò dixasriptoy ò Geds dparw pdvos eCopoaroyobpevoy 


t The Principal of Ely Theological College —" The true guide of souls (will never 
guide to himself, but) will seek evermore to put the penitent imto personal relation 
and contact with Our Lord Himself” 

The Rev R M Benson —* The direction of the individual in spiritual matters by 
an individual is above all things strumental and subsidiary, its supreme purpose 
5 to pomt those with whom ıt deals to. the guidance of the Holy Spint 

mse. ao 


ł "Such a regulation” (of the Fourth Lateran Council ordering auricular 
confession) ‘ corresponded with the spirit of the Church, which would preserve the 
religious consciousness of the laity in a state of entire dependence on the priest ”— 
Neander, Vol VIII, Sec 11, end 
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stage, his mtermediary action The evidence of practical experience 
seems to show clearly that ın cases in which regular and systematic 
private confession has been enforced or encouraged, there the attempt 
to impose lımıts upon it by authority has failed “It is as when one 
“letteth out water” It encroaches by little and httle, like the rising 
tide, partly agamst the will of authority, partly carrymg authority 
voluntarily away with its onset. The fascination of the added power 
it brings and of its other allurements so dominates the priest, the oppor- 
tumty of human weakness to diminish the stress of personal responsi- 
bility and spiritual initiative and effort so captivates the penitent, that 
where it becomes ın any degree prevalent private confession is ın 
reality rarely used as—what the Church of England teaches and what 
indeed at its best ıt ıs—a counsel of* zmperfection, a remedy in the 
last resort for extreme cases of spiritual debility which 1s apphed by 
concession to the weak in faith only as a temporary expedient and 
until such time as by its own application, wisely and reasonably made, 
the soul may be trained to find its way to Christ direct and rest in His 
Holy Spirit without intermediary The whole tendency seems to be, 
not to confine its use to those graver sinst for which Anglican formu- 
laries admit it as a remedy , but to extend ıt to cover the whole field 
of moral action, word and thought, with a cataloguing and scheduling 
of all, even the minutest, failings , and to continue this from childhood 
the whole hfe through , and even—proh pudor !—to hake the use of it 
a necessary condition precedent of sharing ın the great Sacrament of the 
Christian working life, the most vitalismg and energising of all our 
means of grace, “the highest grace that men on earth are admitted 
“ into » 

How httle such a system forms part of our Saviour’s ordinance 
becomes plain, when we consider that there are no traces of ıt in all 
the record of His Own dealings with His disciples on earth§, nor in the 
mspired writings of those Apostles and teachers who, being His own 
contemporaries ‘or immediate successors, had heard His teaching from 
His own hips or from the airérrar, in far fuller detail than ıt ıs given 
ın the records which have survived for us, and who had received that 


* So in the primitive Church (Hooker, VI, 1v, 11) “ Confession was neither looked 
for till men did offer 1t,‘nor offered, for the most part, by any other than such as were 
guilty of heinous transgressions, nor to them at any time appointed for the purpose ” 


% ie If he feel his conscience troubled with any wezghty matter.”—Visitation of the 
1c 


t So even at the Fourth Lateran Council 


§ ™ Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them” (St John, xx, 23), 
being merely the general commission, cannot®*obviovsly be used as a proof of a 
particular interpretation of 1 

St James, v, 16 ‘Confess your faults one to another” has been quoted in 
support of the*system, but it points the other way He 1s speaking to the adeagor 
in common, that is, to the “twelve tribes, which are of the Dispersion” He tells 
them that their confession of sins 1s to be mxftual, to one another, just as he says 
üv, 11), “Speak not against one another,” or (v, 9), “Murmur not one against 
another” The confession in question 1s of ddeA gui to ddcAgoi, not even to of mpeoßúrepot 
as an official body, still less to one xpecBtrepos alone, asa “penitentiary.” Cf also 
Hooker, Eccl., Pol VI,1v, 5, etc, and 7 
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special gift of the Holy Spint which should inspire them with the 
interpretation and recollection of all things whatsoever He himself had 
told them, and who obviously could not have reframed from full and 
careful mention of it, or from regulations about ıt, if 1t was an essential, 
or a vital and necessary, or even a very valuable part of Christian life and 
service 

How little such a system 1s a necessary subsidiary of organised Chris- 
tranity the following considerations will tend to show* Hooker “ dares 
“ affirm boldly that for many hundred years after Chast the fathers held 
“no such opinion” as the “ necessity of seeking the priest’s absolution 
“from sin by secret and `. sacramental confession” Indeed, it 
was not until more than two centuries after Christ that one branch of 
the Church, the Greek, for avoidance of practical difficulties which arose 
from public confession, gave official recognition to any practice of 
private confession at all This was done as anexperment It endured 
for something more than a century, long enough, indeed, for its social 
and ethical effects to be given a full and fair tral, and then it was 
abolished by the united action of Nectarıus, Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and the rest of the orthodox bishops t 

It was not recognised, even permessevely, by the Roman Church till 
full four centuries had elapsed, when Leo I, for reasons simular to those 
which have been mentioned as moving the Greek Church, allowed 
private confession,t yet only as subsidiary to the necessary direct con- 
fession to God, and with only precatory absolution by the priest , § and 
the rare references to confession to a bishop before that time would be 
merely natural incidents in the practical working of the recognised 
system of public confession || In tke eighth century the whole question 
was still sab judice, “some claiming that they ought to confess sins to 
“God only, while others were of opinion they should be confessed to 
“priests ”T 

Until the twelfth century the confession of private sins had not been 
considered ‘an indispensable condition of forgiveness, but only a means 
of amendment,** and no peculiar power of absolution being attributed 
to priests, ıt was allowable to confess also to laymentt Nor was 
it accepted as settled law even of Latin Chnstianity until the ¢hzrteenth 
century, at the Fourth Lateran Council, AD 1215, when private con- 
fession of all sins was, for the first time, ordered, but only in the case 


* Eccl Pol VI, 1v., 6 
t Circa 253—391 Neander, Vol III, Sec 1,2 Hooker, VI,1v,9 
t Mosheim Cent V., Part I , chape iv 


§ Leo M Epist 168 Snufficit illa confessio, que primum Deo offertur, tum etiam 
sacerdoti, qui pro dehctiıs peenitentium precator accedé 


| See the instances quoted by Pullan, Christian Tradition, p 259, ete 
T Theodulf Epist ad Parochice suze Sacerdotes c 30 (AD 797). 


** Gratian Tract de Pæn. Fit confessio ad ostensionem pcenitentue, non ad 
impetrationem venice 


tt Gieseler 1, p 349 ee 
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of those arrived at years of discretion, and not of them required oftener 
than once a year* And this is the practical hmt of its use in the 
Eastern Church to this day It took a long time after the catastrophe 
of that first experiment ın 391 for it to regain any foothold, and now 
“m Russia the civil law prescribes confession once a year, the Church 
“expects it four times, however in the Spiritual Register Easter 
“Confession is alone mentioned” This latter “1s the general rule, 
“and there 1s reason to believe that even this is often commuted for a 
“pecumary fine ”$ 

It 1s plain, then, that private confession 1s one of those “ rites ordained 
“only by man’s authority,” which “ every particular or national Church 
“hath authority to ordam, change and abolish,” “so that all things be 
“done to edifying ,”§ and the edifice that confession has to build up 1s 
that of character and independent vigour of righteousness, and by its 
power to do this it stands or falls 

So again, when we turn from historical to ethical evidence, how httle 
such a system springs of Our Father’s will is shown by this, that He 
has implanted in the young heart an instinctive shrinking ab zzztzo from 
such wholesale surrender of self-respect, a reluctance which 1s akin to 
his other guardian gift of Modesty, and which faces the idea of laying 
bare all the nakedness of the soul to the scrutiny of strange eyes with 
a desperate sense of shame, which 1s wholly absent when confession to 
Almighty God is in question ; for though they face Him with awe and 
sorrow and shame for what they have done, they feel that no shame is 
involved in the act of opening their hearts to Him to the uttermost 

It is little else than natural, then, 1f the wholesome-mmded boy recoils 
from the morbid self-introspection which ıs thrust upon him, and in 
many cases in after life falls mto irreligion, which hes close by the 
path of any who decline from even unwholesome religious habits with- 
out putting something better ın their place It 1s small wonder if, after 
some years of this unnatural hothouse forcing, the luxuriant overgrowth 
falls away, and by a reaction against a strained and excessive early 
religiousness the soul swings back to a greater irreligion than before 

Other ıll effects also are produced upon young souls subject to this 
dominance, which may be best illustrated by type forms that have 
come under the writers observation He has seen children, just in 
their teens, who had been for years trained by their parents on con- 
fessional lines, and seemed almost wholly devoid of will power, and of 
moral sense and shame Such was one in particular who continued 
most helplessly in reiterated grievous sig, and whose sole resource in 
face of investigation can hardly be better described than as point to 
point falsehood of the weakest and most shameless description, lus 

* Neander, VIIL.,1,ad n Hooker, VI,1v,3  Moshem, XIII, Pt I,m, 2 
Gieseler, u , p 350. 

t Neale Hist Holy Eastern Church, p 1016. 


ł Hore, chap 1, p.35 CÉ also p. 26 
§ Article xxxiv a 
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only feeling after each successive case of detecuon found words, poor 
child, ın the httle plamtive wail “Iam so weak, I am so weak,” the 
only remedy desired, after he had been detected, appeared to be to 
‘confess and be forgiven, and the only ethical outcome was that he 
went straight out from each conviction to fall, almost immediately, 
without a struggle, a victim to the very first ike temptation which 
crossed his path again 
Another type is that of older boys, reared in the hotbed of the, 
parish confessional, whose attitude to their own failings was httle more 
than that of callous spectators They were quite ured to talking 
about them, without any reserve or hesitation There was evident want 
of all adequate realisation of the hemousness even of the grossest sins, 
due, as it would seem, partly to the ease with which absolution could 
be obtained, and the very unformidable nature of ecclesiastical penalties, * 
partly to a realisation that sm must be very prevalent and pardonable, 
and that they must be sinning along with a fairsy numerous company, 
when priests, consecrated to peculiar purity of thought and holiness of 
life, had shown so intimate and detailed an expenence of the possibili- 
ties of sin, and had seemed to take ¢hezr culpability so readily for 
granted 
There 1s yet another giound of uneasiness, which must needs confront 
those who study this question in the hght of experience. It was 
brought home to the writer very forably by conversation with a lady who, 
some thirty years ago, began a girls’ school in enthtsiastic sympathy with 
Tractarian teaching, and who, after twenty-five years’ trial of “ Con- 
“fession” as an accessory of education, was compelled, reluctantly but 
finally, to abandon ıt because, as she explaimed, “1t made the girls so 
“untruthful” And indeed to those who study the growth of young 
character this will hardly come as a surprise The love of truth, though 
m a sense innate, 1s at first but a tender growth One of the earhest 
ethical instincts of a child ıs to avoid pumshment What careful 
mother does not know that early stage of the child’s development at 
which very often and very strongly the temptation assails it to use words 
as counters, ın order to purchase from human igncrance immunity from 
merited penalties? And if this is so in the open pathways of human 
conduct, how manifold ıs the per:l mcreased ın the use of private con- 
fession, whose very principle of secrecy sets indefinitely further in the 
background the danger of detection Human nature, even when full 
grown and formed in character, and with a knowledge, founded in 
experience, of the serious meaning of the issues of life, still shows 
strong tendencies to be over-complacent to its own failings If it seeks 


. 

* A commentary on this is the story of a ladın a School where the Headmaster 
was himself also confessor, who confessed to him in his latter capacity an offence 
dangerous to the School commonwealth The decision of authority was that the 
lad, having told him this under the seal of confession, must ncw confess it to him 
as Headmaster, ın order that the usual School discipline might be set ın motion, 
but he was met with a resolute refusal 
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“ Confession,” it likes to ånd, for 1ts weakness, “an easy confessor.” * 
What then can be expected from the young, of character unformed, 
beset with mexperience, timid in presence of authority? What a 
dangerous risk lest systematic confession should lead the young heart 
into systematic deception, a thing immeasurably worse than carelessness 
im religious concerns, inasmuch as it may grow up into the “he in the 
“soul” 
- A typical case of this sort of ethical evolution once came under the 
observation of the writer It was that of a lad who, after long-contmued 
yielding to the same kind of very serious wrong-doing, was detected in 
one such act by secular authority, which made all possible efforts to 
save him from himself and to strengthen his will-power against a 
fathng which would go near, if continued and known, to compass his 
social ostracism. Because in this case he had been detected he told 
the one act to his priest in Confession and received absolution. His 
object was that he might be able to go to his Sunday Communion. 
And yet ıt transpired thaz he had confessed none of his previous similar 
downfalls, though he had continued to take his minor failings regularly 
to Confession, had recerved Absolution, and had found courage to go 
to Holy Communion on the strength of that stolen forgiveness This 
was a lad of fifteen summers It is not in evidence how long the habit 
of “ Confession” had been a determinant in his moral evolution Yet it 
had been long enough to render the typical development complete 
The leaning on the arm of flesh had apparently become absolute It 
was sufficient to him, for quieting of conscience and for spiritual 
peace to have had absolution from the human judge, however 
undeserved ıt might be. To him religion was a set of emotional and 
zesthetic exercises, not a power for nghteousness ın the heart and life 
To him God—f in any real sense visible to his young eyes beyond the 
nearer perspective of the confessor—had become a fetich, to be cajoled 
mto complacency ın the person of his falhble vicegerent. For him the 
eternal prmcrples of right and wrong were overclouded, and conscience 
and its voice of warning were unheard 

It may be alleged, on the other hand, that mstances have been 
known in which confession has been of help to a boy or gil These 
have been cases of serious downfall, such as our Church contemplates 
in her formularres, where remorse has followed on sim, and the child 
has been unable to quiet his conscience This kind of treatment, 
whenever really necessary, is exceptional, and should be occasional, 
and gives no justification for confessien, regular or systematic, or 
covering the whole hfe 

On the hasis of the experience given above, and other like 1t, 1t 1s 
contended that the effect of “ Confession ” as an organised factor ın the 
national hfe, or even as part of the religious trammg of any great 

* As, indeed, seems to have been the general custom of the Roman Church down 


to the 13th Century Gieseler, 1. 353 Tt was not yet customary to ımpose any 
severe inflictions on the penitent” 
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number of the people, would be to weaken character m the, plastic time 
of youth, to dull and distort the sense of nght and wrong, to confuse 
the ideas of moral proportion, and to divert souls from that personal 
initiative of repentance and that direct reliance on God which are of 
the essence of all high morality, to train the race ın untruthfulness and 
insincerity, and to strike a dangerous blow at the spiritual and other 
authority of parents and the home, which Chris: defended uncom- 
promusingly against the attempts to supersede it by claims of traditional 
religion, and which God, the All-Father, ordained should be the direct 
avenue leading the rising consciousness towards obedience to and 
communion with Himself 

It 1s contended that these things, with the resultant loss through 
the gradual degeneracy of manly spirit and of the stronge: qualities of 
character in the race, and, with other forms cf grave moral mischief 
which have been purposely left unmentioned in th:s paper but which 
only too often result, would be too heavy a price to pay for the allure- 
ments of a revived medizvalism, or the illusive hopes of an external 
and visible reunion of Christendom, or even for the occasional rehef 
of some weak or neurotic or sin-scarred o1 unstatle soul 

The remedy for such things hes, doubtless, with zhe parents of our 
children When they unlearn the growing tendency to delegate their 
high duty, and when they personally see to forming the characters of 
the boys and girls of whom God’s ordinance in Nature has given them 
the first and principal charge, then more than half the excuse for this 
usurpation of authority will be gone And in the few cases in which 
parental authority necessarily fails could there not be found some 
reasonable parish clergyman who could give reef or counsel, as our 
communion office permits, to meet the stress of any great and excep- 
tional emergency, without unduly dominating the young conscience or 
forcing his way into all the secrets of the whole inner life, or bringing 
to bear all the discredited apparatus of secre: “ Confession ”—dis- 
credited by the total silence of the Native Divinity of the Founder of 
our religion, and the derived divimity of His successors and accredited 
representatrves—discredited by the long ages of Church life which 
have been without it, and by its rejection after full trial ın the early ` 
days of Christian simplicity and spiritual power—discredited by its 
known results in race hfe and family hfe dowr. to our own days— 
discredited by reasoning in accordance with the principles of ethics, 
and by practical experience of its effects on individual character, 
and long ago by the wisdom of our ancestors discarded as any practical 
part of our Church system and our national life 


AMEROSZ J WILSON. 


RICHARD STRAUSS AS MAN AND MUSICIAN. 
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YRILL Kistler, Felxx Draeseke, Jean Louis Nicodé, Richard 
Strauss —these four composers may be said to represent 
contemporary Germany’s creative movement in music Of the four, 
Richard Strauss ıs acknowledged to be the most prominent Not yet 
forty, he has already succeeded in making himself the target for a storm 
of conflicting censure and praise, a sure road to. fame His rapid 
advancement has certainly been aided and abetted by fortuitous circum- 
stances Born ın a thoroughly musical atmosphere, there was never 
any hesitation or uncertainty as to his calling Consequently, unlike so 
many musicians, he has wasted no precious time m struggling with some 
distasteful occupation, but was able from the outset to devote himself 
entirely to his art He began composing at the age of srx, and before 
he was twenty he had offered a suite for wind instruments (his opus 7) to 
Hans von Bulow, who was at that time conducting the famous 
Meiningen orchestra. The suite was accepted, and as the main 
attribute of the Memingen forces has always been found in the excel- 
lence of their wind instruments the work could hardly have been 
produced under better auspices. Performed in the chief centres of 
Germany, ıt soon attracted special notice Since then Strauss has 
steadily pursued his course, till his compositions number some 50 items, 
including songs, chamber music, operas, a melodrama for pianoforte 
and reciter, and no less than seven “ tone-poems ” 

If circumstance has been one fairy god-mother to this musician, 
personal character has been a second sponsor Nature has seemingly 
endowed him with what Christian Scientists deem the pivot of all 
human greatness and success, namely a beautifully poised equilibrium 
of physical and mental strength, which enables him to wield or control 
at call his nerves and emotions He has been known, for example, to 
rehearse and conduct an important concert in one day, and to take train 
immediately after and travel all mght, only reaching his destination ın 
tıme for a brief rest before plunging into another long and arduous 
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rehearsal, followed by a brillant performance at which audience and 
orchestra alike have been stimulated to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
And this work accomplished he has enjoyed a good supper and entered 
keenly mto a discussion upon musical topics tntil the small hours of 
the morning, when he was once more ready to resume his seat in the 
train 

In his own country he :s considered to be as great a conductor as 
composer Richard Strauss belongs to the g-eat modern school of 
artist conductors, who play upon the orchestra, so to speak, as upon one 
instrument, making it respond and vibrate to a stroke of the bâton, a 
gesture of the hand or a glance of the eye His quet, business- 
like and very unassuming demeanour when zaking his stand upon 
the platform may at st have a somewhat chilling effect 
upon his expectant audience But as he identifies himself 
more and more closely with his score, it becomes evident, 
first, that he is imfusng an extraordinary undercurrent of 
nervous energy and vitaity into his players, and secondly that 
he possesses a very definite idea of the exact results which he 
intends to obtain Strauss’s own compositions present such immense 
technical difficulties, that the technique of the genezality of orchestral 
compositions must seem to kim mere child’s pley, this, however, does 
not prevent him from nghily appreciating the beauty of simplicity as 
set forth by others He knows how to render Mozait, for instance, with 
exquisite delicacy and grace, and without the least suspicion of 
exaggeration On the otker hand, the distinguishing feature of his 
readings of Berlioz, Liszt and analogous composers lies in the vast 
size, 1f such a term be permussible, of his conceptions 

Compared with some of ms colleagues, he :s not so emotional as 
either Henry Wood or Sckuch (whose style 1s often simular), but he 
certainly has more temperament than Richter, the consequence, 1t may 
be, of his being younger and fresher to his task than this veteran 
virtuoso His readings strike us as being less scholarly than those of 
Weingartner, and he is by no means so brutally realistic as Mottl, but 
he has nothing of the suave and gentle, yet intensely persuasive personal 
magnetism of Nikisch Some ultra conservative musicians are disposed 
to take umbrage at some of Richard Strauss’s methods Such and 
such readings, we may be informed, do not belong to Beethoven or to 
Wagner, but to Richard Strauss alone So much the better The 
rendering of music has nowadays reached such a stage that unless a 
musician can by the sheer force of his own individuality re-create a work 
for us, his interpretations must perforce remain insipid and unconvincing 
One rare faculty ın which Richard Strauss excels 1s his acute sense of 
wit and humour in music He can bring out, to a nicety, the tragic- 
comic irony of Beethoven, the fantastic, illusive sense of humour which 
entwines itself round Schumann’s dreamy seriousness, the Mephisto- 
phelean wit of Liszt, or the pecularly French esfret narguors of 
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Berlioz And here ıt may be well to pause and at least attempt to focus 
the present state of music as a medium for emotional and intellectual 
expression 


i 


Every nation of which we have any record seems to have known 
some species or other of music Nevertheless, according to modern 
acceptations, ıt 1s distinctly a young art, especially characteristic of the 
peoples of Europe Each step in its progress seems to have been the 
reflex of some phase of human belief or taste Thus when human hfe 
was m a simple, elementary stage, music exhibited a corresponding 
simphecity A few prmuitive dance rhythms and melodies were all 
sufficient Its early utterances, too, lıke those of some child, were 
timid and limited in their scope, and its votaries learned to articulate 
feeling and sentiment long before they had any consciousness of 
intellect 

But when these elements were fused into one, when heart marned 
mind, when out of melody grew harmony, with its countless possibih- 
ties of variety and combination, and out of rhythm grew the sense of 
form and design, when the steadily improving technique of both 
instruments and players suggested undreamt-of subtleties of light, shade 
and tone colour, then music had truly at its command a wealth of 
resources Each successive composer naturally acquired increased 
facility and fluency, and from the time of Beethoven,* roughly speaking, 
musicians were ready to claim for their art the capability of expressing 
whatsoever they wished ıt to utter, and ın the present day we find them 
in ever-increasing numbers maintaining that music may either contain 
as much psychology and human portraiture as an Ibsen play or a novel 
by Meredith, or may equally well reflect a tone landscape as replete 
with the freshness of nature as any pamter’s canvas Indeed they 
go further than this, and announce that music has a distinct superiority 
over drama and literature in depicting the subtlest moods and shades 
of human emotion, since ıt can take up the strain where language ceases 
to be adequate The critics, who it must be admitted rarely compre- 
hend anything beyond the mere grammar of a musical work, and some- 
times not even that, have always been adverse to these theories, and 
of late years the cant phrases of “absolute” and “ programme ” music 
have been bandied about and hurled at each other to satiety 

What is exactly understood by “ absolute ” music, we find ıt somewhat 
dificult to explain In England, esp&cially, we are trained to believe 
that it soars to an altogethe- higher standard of excellence than would 
ever be attained by its adversary the “programme” As far as one 
can gather, it consists of a composition to which no title or description 

* Even earher The musical irsight and vocabulary of Mozart were on a much 


smaller scale than those of Beethoven, yet lus gift for human characterisation in 
music, as displayed ın his operas, has never been surpassed 
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has been given, beyond the formal mdication of symphony, sonata, 
etc, and to which no words have been attached According to this 
doctrine, no song, however beautiful, no opera, however great, can ever 
quite achieve the perfection —as a pure work of art—of, let us say, Herr 
Kontrapunkt’s Sonata in F or Mr Thorough Bass’s Symphony in D, 
works to which their respective composers would scorn to append any 
verbal meaning, probably for the very good reason that they have none 
Nevertheless, the more and more frequent procedure of coupling 
music with an explanatory title or “ programme”, indicative of its 
zsthetic contents, seems on the face of it a distinct advance in musical 
culture The axiom that music which ıs not good ın itself will not be 
made so by any amount of “ programmes” is reasonable enough, but 
it may also be argued that a work which 1s beautiful in itself will have 
its beauty and interest greatly enhanced and mtensified by an explana- 
tion of the ongin of its inspiration Schumann’s music, for example, 
becomes incomparably clearer and fuller of poetic sigmificance when 
studied side by side with his hterary writings, or after reading E T A. 
Hoffmann’s whimsical “ Phantasiestucke” and “ Kreisleriana” which 
inspired the composer to write much of his finest pianoforte music 
Composers have evidently learned a lesson from the misapprehension 
and consequent neglect to which their predecessors were mostly 
subjected. They seem desirous of enlisting the sympathy and interest 
of their audience as promptly as possible, and this without the mterven- 
tion of the critics, whose explanations, should they perchance proffer 
them, are not usually very happy Were Beethoven living now, he 
would probably adopt precisely the same tactics For unless musical 
composition consists of a vague stringing together of notes without any 
aim or purpose, every musical work of genius must surely be the outcome 
of a definite programme of emotions, events, or scenes This much 
granted, ıt seems futile to discuss whether the composer or the critic 
is nght, and whether certain ideas and facts may or may not be 
expressed in music We are dealing with an essentially plastic and 
progressive art, as its past history plamly shows What was deemed 
impossible yesterday is feasible to-day, and we know that history in 
music, as in hfe, 1s continually repeating itself* At the same time a 
very distinct boundary lme must be made between the true 
“ programme ” of human life and arcumstancs, as exemplified in music, 
and the products of mere imitation The musical articulation of cock 
crowing, thunder claps and so on was resorted to long ago, and even 
by such great masters as Bach In the xazveté of these attempts we 
catch the vestiges of a musical thedizevalism, an analogy to which was 


* In the course of conversation with Chopin, George Sand once remarked that 
certain ideas and impressions could only be expressed in hterature As she spoke, 
her pet dog began to whirl round and round after its tail close to them “Look,” 
she exclaimed, “there 1s an mstance in point I can perfectly well descnbe that 
action with my pen, but I defy any composer to put 1: into music” Chopin laughed 
and went to his piano, where he improvised the germs of his well-known waltz 
in D flat (opus 64, No 1) 
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found on the medizval stage where the spint of evil could only appear 
im the shape of a tadpole-hke being equipped with horns and a tail No 
serious modern musician has ever, we imagine, wished to use these 
mutative expedients as anything more than extraneous decorations 
added to heighten the chmax of some culminating effect, and Strauss, 
the most modern of moderns, certainly never avails himself of them 
with any other purpose One of his most noteworthy examples of the 
genre 1s a passage m which he makes his orchestra imitate the passing 
of a herd of bleating sheep 


ITI 


With Wagner music seemed to take a mighty stride in Germany, and 
then pause* But an enormous advance upon Wagner, in what may be 
called the machmery of music, has been accomplished by Strauss, for he 
has achieved what Wagner struggled unsuccessfully to arrive at, namely 
the fusion of dramatic and symphonic music into one form A 
Wagnerian music drama, with its performance of from 3 to 4 hours’ 
duration, 1ts ponderous vocal parts, its complicated scenery, Strauss 
reduces to a tone-poem given m 45 minutes at the longest In fact he 
1s ready to orchestrate the whole staging of the Nibelungen Tullogy, as 
well as ıts dramatis persone He possesses a terseness of which Berlioz 
and Liszt, his forerunners in the tone-poem form, were neither of them 
in the least degree capable But he 1s naturally obliged to pack his 
maternal so closely together, that at a first hearing he bewilders us by 
the rapidity with which he passes from one idea to another When 
once, though, we catch him up ın his marvellous powers of condensation, 
the concentrated music essence which he offers us in a tone-poem 
becomes the most digestible and coherent of all the larger music forms 
Strauss 1s, perhaps, the clearest thinker for the orchestra who has yet 
appeared His inward eye of vision seems able to evolve the mtricate 
parts of a score simultaneously in horizontal rather than vertical masses 
of progressions In other words, whilst he has one polyphonic scheme 
of design in his mind, he yet leaves each instrument absolutely free to 
create and resolve its own harmomes It results that to our unaccus- 
tomed ears Strauss’s harmonies are perpetually clashing ın unheard-of 
discords Nevertheless ın these very discords we are bound to recognise 
a potent new factor ın the science of harmony Strauss is as great a 
revolutionary to our present day theories as Monteverde and Bach were 
to the musical ideas of the 17th century , the finer ears of future genera- 
tions will probably catch the issue of his cadences, and find beauty in 
what we, with the usual temerity of ignorance, stigmatise as frankly 
ugly To find another harmonist as audacious as Strauss we must repair 

* The term “in Germany” is used advisedly, since outside the Fatherland the 
last 60 or 70 years have seen the development of the important Slav and Scandi- 
navian schools of music, which are steadily pursuing their own independent and 


national courses 
s 
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to the far North, to the home of the retiring, solitary Greg 
‘fEsthetically these two composers‘have nothing ın common, but their 
harmonies, viewed from the standpomt of technical analysis, have a 
closely analogous clang and clash 

No one, again, has reahsed better than Strauss the exact value of 
each instrument as an element in the production of tone colour It is 
interesting to compare his instrumentation with that of another great 
master—Tshaikovski There ıs as sharp a contrast between the style 
of the two musicians as between the paintings of Sargent and Lord 
Leighton Richard Strauss’s music can affect our ears, much as 
Sargent’s “ Carnation, lily, lily, rose,” or his “ Carmencita ” disturb, yet 
withal fascinate our eyes Whereas in hstening to Tshaikovski, with 
few exceptions, we retam an impression of much the same mingled 
richness and velvety softness of colouring which satisfy us in Lord 
Leighton’s pictures That Strauss has also greatly expanded the 
technical capacity of the orchestra 1s indisputable With but very little 
alteration the different parts of one of his scores might each be rendered 
as the solo part of a concerto, a style of composing which points to 
an orchestra of the future m which each player will be in himself a 
fimshed virtuoso The ’cello title rôle of his Dow Quzxote tone-poem, , 
together with the bass-tuba part of the same score, are examples of what 
he expects his performers to accomplish When this score was 
completed, he had to search Germany through before he could find 
players capable of rendering these two parts adequately Hus plan 
of musical charactersation ıs to treat the different mstruments as 
if they were the singers ın an opera, and to make each define a 
certain character or a certain train of thought This procedure 1s, of 
course, not absolutely new In Berliozs Harold symphony the 
principal viola depicts the hezo, and simular instances will probably occur 
to every concert goer But Strauss emphasises and amplifies the idea 
with instruments hitherto subordinate in an orchestra Not only has 
he created a great school of orchestral virtuosity, but ın his melodrama 
Enoch Arden he has given us the most satisfactory attempt which has 
yet been made at combming music and speech His scientific and very 
effective method of combination indicates a time when human speech 
shall have been brought to such a pitch of delicate inflection and 
modulation that in music alone will ıt find its counterpart When this 
does take place we shall listen to Shakespeare, not with a background 
of stage splendours, but with an illustrative accompaniment of the 
orchestra i 

Another of Strauss’s characteristics 1s his fertility of thematic ınven- 
tion In his Heldenleben tone-poem there are no fewer than,72 motives, 
interwoven with the tackery of a Hindoo juggler, whilst many of them 
are played simultaneously He puts these themes to manifold uses 
When they are not denoting the various psychological moods of human 
character, he deputes to them the functions which a novelist usually- 
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relegates to conversation, and pours out a series of brilliant epigrams. 
Or else he treats his themes simply as musical quotations Strauss, it 
may be mentioned, has a curious weakness for quoting, both from his 
own works and those of other composers Before he has done he will 
probably mvent a musical equivalent for the inverted commas of 
hterature Something of the kind 1s required to assist the listener to 
steer his way satisfactorily through the mazes of quotations contained 
an the Heldenleben 

It ıs hardly surprismg that a composer of Strauss’s calibre should treat 
the piano as nothing more than a photograph of the orchestra Hence 
he never penetrates into the mnermost soul of the instrument as did 
Chopin, and his piano, as well as his chamber music, 1s attractive 
chiefly as a study of the unexpected in harmony Nor has he, on the 
two occasions when he has reverted to the regular Wagnerian music 
drama form, exhibited any special peculiarity of treatment When he 
uses Wagner’s form, he remains stationary beside his master 


IV 


So much for Strauss as a consummaté master of musical mechanism 
Is his zesthetic taste on a level with his technical ingenuity? We are 
inchned to answer in the negative Stnp Tod und Verklarung, for 
instance, of the alluring glamour cast around ıt by Strauss’s glorious 
orchestration and what remams? A background which reminds us 
of nothing so much as a couple of gaudy oleographs, redolent of a 
certain tawdry and played-out sentimentahsm The one depicts an 
unappreciated, neglected gemius who 1s left to starve to death in a 
miserable garret, whilst in the other we perceive his apotheosis, when ın 
the company of a conventional group of white-robed, golden-haired 
angels, he is being “ wafted” to eternal bliss If by any stretch of the 
imagination, the reader can picture Browning choosing such a theme, 
let us say, as Longfellow’s “ Excelsior” for poetic treatment, something 
of the effect musically of Strauss’s Tod und Verklarung may be 
realised A hero of quite a different type to his Tod und Verklarung 
genius meets us in Heldenleben. Here we have a man robust ın mind 
and body We gather that he, too, is a gemus, but this time a 
successful one—possibly Strauss himself He attracts much attention, 
and 1s pursued by a veritable hornet’s nest of critics He falls ın love, 
in a very calm, collected fashion, be ıt added, and he wins love’s reward 
But in the midst of his nuptial joy and happiness he receives an 
unexpected and peremptory call to battle We were wrong then, we 
reflect, in.our surmises- The hero ıs a soldier, not a musician, for 
although Strauss wishes us to accept his hero’s conflicts as those of the 
spirit and not of the body, we cannot help being sceptical upon this 
` point, seeing that the “conflict” section of the Heldenleben is one of 
the most cacophonous, theatrical presentments of the din and horrors of 
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a battle-field which could possibly be concewed by means of drum and 
trumpet galore. With his charactenstic good fortune, the hero comes 
out of the ordeal unscathed and crowned w:th glory After which, to 
our surprise, he decides to end his days asa hermt Considering that 
he is a young man m the full vigour and flush of hfe, this ending appears 
to us, on the face of it, a disconnected and illogical sequel. The artificial 
mainspring and situations of such a theme as this “ Hero’s Life” leave 
us unconvinced and unmoved Nevertheless we willingly overlook :ts* 
mcongruities, thanks to the serene beauty of the concluding phrases ın 
which Strauss suggests his hero’s peace and retirement front the world 

Or let us analyse the subject of his Also sprach Zarathustra That 
Strauss, the modem musical Euchd, should turn to the fatuous and 
verbose lucubrations of a Nietzsche for his themes ıs somewhat of a 
startling anomaly, which nevertheless points to that mutual attraction 
of opposites so frequently observed m human relationships Also 
sprach Zarathustra 1s consicered to be Nietzsche’s masterpiece In 
his early days the poet wrote a work in which he glorified Wagner as a 
divimty Later on, ıt may be ın a bnef moment of sanity, he discovered 
his error. Zarathustra 1s kewise intended for a divinity, and personifies 
no less an individual, we believe, than the poet himself The ımpres- 
sion gathered, however, from a careful study of the work is that 
Zarathustra ıs in reality an extremely prosy dyspeptic, who, if he did 
occasionally get away from himself and his bodily ailments, did so only 
to launch nto wearisome philosophical dissertations mingled with 
complaints over the utter drearmess and misery of human hfe The 
one bright spot in this individual’s existence was oddly enough a 
passionate love of dancnmg To symbolise such unpromising stuff as this 
im music surely seems beyond human possibilty, and yet Strauss has 
accomplished ıt, and ın such a graphic manner that as one listens, one 
catches in every phrase of the music the reiterated imtrospections and 
the unpractical, ever-recurring questioning and ruminating of the poem 
The achievement is vastly clever—of that there can be no doubt—but 
it cannot be termed beautiful ın any sense of the word 

Another instance of kis lack of esthetic judgment betrays itself in 
his handhng of the old Flemish legend Feuersnot, or “the Lost Fires of 
“ Qudenarde.” In its pnstine simplicity, the legend runs thus A youth 
of Oudenarde loves a maid, who scornfully rejects his advances In 
order, however, to make him a public Jaughing-stock, she devises the 
ruse of yielding to his entreaties, and grants him an assignation He 
falls mto the trap, and consents to get mto a basket, which she lowers 
from her window, but m which she leaves him suspended half way 
between earth and his amorous desires Day dawns and reveals his 
ludicrous position to every passer-by Furious at his betrayal, and 
thirsting for vengeance, he repairs to a sorcerer by whose machinations 
Oudenarde ıs reduced to total darkness, and light and warmth can 
only be restored to the condemned city by the public humihation of the 
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perfidious damsel She must kneel naked -n the market place, whilst 
at the flames conjured out of her body by the sorcerer every mhabitant 
may kindle his torch * 

This legend appears to be eminently suitable as a theme for Strauss’s 
speciality, the tone-poem, but he has chosen to elaborate it into an 
opera, or a song-poem as he prefers to style his work With the 
collaboration of Ernst von Wolzogen, he has transported the scene of 
the tale to Munich, its original déxouement is travestied to suit stage 
exigencies, and the whole story is interlarded with modern musica! 
polemics relating to the various now well-known episodes relating to 
Munich in Wagner’s career 

These different instances surely illustrate a surprising lack of taste, 
such as however is often discernible in purely German art, and which 
reveals Strauss as German of very German 

His Don Quzxote and his Till Eulenspregel are, we think, the 
two inspirations in which his subject 1s best allied to his treatment 
In dealing with the main issues of the great Spanish romance, he has 
fortunately not ventured to tamper with his subject, which 1s also 
extremely sympathetic to his own personal temperament Don 
Quixote 1s portrayed by music of a genuinely knightly character, full of 
grace and dignified humour, and there probably exists nothing more 
subtle in musical delineation than the contrast of the ideal and 
imaginative character of Don Quixote with the homely and the 
materialistic nature of Sancho Panza. 

Strauss’s sense of humour was touched upcn as a salient feature in 
his conducting It ıs also perceptible in his compositions One listens, 
for mstance, to the tone-poem T2// Eulenspzegel, and one can smile 
at the grotesque roguery and comedy of the music, just as one smiles 
when reading Les Tror Mousquetaires or The Merry Wives of 
Windsor What a brilliant piece of musical satire, too, 1s “ the critic” 
episode of the Heldenleben, “ where,” as an able writer puts it, “we 
“ hear the sniggering of the piccolo, the sneering laughter of the flutes 
“and oboes, and the heavy murzh of a pair of saturnine tubas” 

This humour and sarcasm are parts of Strauss himself, and so he 
cannot silence them in his creations But to other and more primitive 
emotions he seems able to give no utterance It is in the lync form 
that we best gauge a poet’s or a musician’s capacity for feeling 
Schubert, who had not a tithe of Strauss’s musical science, could imbue 
his lyrics with poignant accents of tenderness and pathos, such as we 
search for ın vain among some fifty songs by Strauss, many of which 
have love as their theme Strauss’s int@rpretation of Don Juan (Tone- 
poem Opus 20) may be summed up as an intellectual contradiction of 
the famous voluptuary’s vazson d’être Deprive Don Juan of sensuality 
and he ceases to be Don Juan In Ins Musik-drama Guntram 


* Wagner was acquainted with this legend and was at one time vastly tempted 
to make use of it 
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Strauss unfolds the character of a man, who, in spite of himself, grows 
to love a woman with all the strength of his beng She passionately 
returns his love, and by the various developments of the plot every 
obstacle to the consummation of ther love is removed But here 
Guntram reconsiders the matter and finally resolves to renounce his 
love that he may pursue a phantom ideal of asceticism He kisses the 
hand of his beloved one and retires! The conclusion of the Helden- 
Zeben story 18s weak enough, that of Guntram ıs weaker still Frome 
the outset there 1s a suspicion of the footlhghts about the central figure 
of the Heldenleben, but through the leading character of the musik- 
drama there runs a thread of genuine sincerity and life which leaves us 
quite unprepared for a finale utterly opposed to Guntram’s nature as 
portrayed to us at the beginnmg Here we probe Strauss’s vital spot, 
and this sets at issue something of far deeper moment than merely a 
question of good or bad taste Marvellously skilful and ingenious 
though he be, he yet appears to be endowed with no insight into the 
frailties and promptings of the human heart, or the silent workings of 
nature All the science mm the world fails after all to destroy the simple 
truth that “ one touch of nature makes the whole world kin” 


A E KEETON 


. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME IN SPAIN. 


t EFORE Protestantism European cıv:hsatıon had reached all 

B the development that was possible for ıt, Protestantism 
“perverted the course of civilisation, and produced immense evils ın 
“modern society, and the progress that has been made since Protes- 
“tantism has been made, not by it, but ın spite of ıt” 

Such 1s, ın its author’s own words, the “ prevailing 1dea” of the chief 
work of the ablest clerical apologist that the Spanish Church has had 
smce the apologetic era commenced The “ Catholicism and Protes- 
“tantism compared” of Father J L Balmez has, in fact, been 
translated into many tongues, and is regarded as a classic of Catholic 
apologetics on the social value of rehgion True, its circulation 1s 
manly confined within the fold The heretic or the unbeliever 1s quite 
content to have the condensed statement of its argument which Father 
Balmez has provided, and has httle inclmation to wade through the 
endless reams of poetic approximations to history which usually fill 
such works But the book forces itself on one’s attention with a 
pathetic interest when one considers the subject from the point of 
view of fact rather than theory, especially in the actual condition of 
civilisation Its thesis was audacious even in 1847, even for Spain. A 
modern writer, who knows Spain well, has said that the Spamiard “1s 
“too disgustingly ignorant to be hypocritical” At all events Balmez 
was sincere, but a more unfortunate thesis he could not have framed, 
especially in the light of the later history of civilisation England was 
the one great difficulty in the way of Balmez’s argument, but ıt was, 
in his opimion, on the very eve of entire submission to Rome The 
Romeward movement has practically ceased, yet England still forges 
ahead in the forefront of civilisation “Protestant Germany and the 
Protestant United States are her chief companions Protestant Scandi- 
navia, Denmark, Holland and Switzerland are equally progressive, if 
less conspicuous Catholic Austria and Catholic Italy and Catholic 
Belgium pant and puff in the rear, and far, far behind labours the 
shrinking figure of Spain, “the most Cathohc nation in the world” 
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This is hardly the occasion to mdulge in the facile and familar 
practice of describing the ruin of Spam, but one cannot help wondering 
—so startling is the antithesis—whether ın reality we may not be 
forced, not merely to abandon, but to reverse, the theory of Father 
Balmez We need not szay to examime whether this utilitarian inquiry 
1s or 1s not an elevated religious consideration Most of our religious 
leaders to-day are of opinion that Christianity ıs an important factor in 
social progress, and that its influence on the present hfe of man 1s a 
rehable symptom of its healthy and vigorous cultivation This ıs, in 
fact, the most practical aspect of the Roman question. Has this 
religion, that seeks so feverishly to displace all other forms of Chris- 
tianity, an influence on social and political life? And ıs that influence 
on the side of progress, or the reverse? Apparently, one may prove 
anything in a volume of historical generalisations extending over 1,600 
years It seems more promising to take a concrete instance of national 
deterioration, and endeavour to trace the influence of the national 
Church ın the catastrophe A study of the condition of Spain 1s 
obviously one of the most practicable ways of approaching the subject 
A few years ago a cultured Spanish priest said to a French visitor, M R 
Bazin “To-day the Church of Spain ıs asleep Iam convinced that 
“that ıs the greatest and deepest evil of our country Whenever it is 
“ restored to intellectual culture the country will follow its lead and 
“ recover ıts former splendour” Certamly on the face of ıt there seems 
to he a strong indictment against the Spanish Church How far 1s this 
supported by patient and impartial analysis? 

Most of the French and German wnters who have made a careful 
study of Spain have expressed a firm conviction that the Spamard 
is by no means less gifted than his more prosperous neighbours He 
has “inborn mental and moral qualities of a high order,” as Dr Dillon 
wrote in the Natzonal Review a few years ago, but they are pitifully 
undeveloped One turns, therefore, with justice to those institutions 
which should see to the cultivation of his native faculties The Church 
might, indeed, disclaim a responsibility for the educational defects of 
the country, but that 1t would, by that very disclaimer, go far towards 
destroying the claim of social usefulness which its apologists now invari- 
ably press. If there has been an almost total neglect of education, if 
no impulse has been given by the Church to that first condition of 
national prosperity, then at least all talk of the social beneficence of 
Catholicism must cease And that there has been a gross and fatal 
neglect of education during the long period of the Church’s supremacy 
in Spain is one of the most nbdtorious features of 1ts downfall Of its 
18,000,000 people about 12,000,000 can neither read nor write to-day , 
about one-third of the remainder can only do one or the other One- 
third of the population of Madrid cannot read or write Education was 
made “compulsory” ın 1857, but we know something of the compul- 
sion of Spanish law By the year 1889 the percentage of illiterates 
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had only been lowered from 80 per cent to 681 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and ıt ıs not much lower to-day The State cannot enforce it 
for want of funds It pays elementary teachers from £10 to £20 per 
year (while a first-class orero may make £15,000 in a year), and in 
places not more than £5 The Revesta Christiana of January 13th, 
1883, gave a case from the province of Valencia where the teachers 
appointed were unable to read The people are expected to make 
yoluntary additions to the salary, as was done ın the Roman Empre, 
but they have no perception of the value of education Last year but 
one a case was given in the Madrid papers where a schoolmaster 
canvassed a district, and found only three families out of 100 willing 
to pay for education Travellers who have been in close touch with 
the people, hke Borrow (“The Bible in Spain”) or Luffmann (“A 
“Vagabond in Spain”) describe a condition of appalling and pathetic 
ignorance Itisa condition thaz1s not unfavourable to the perpetuation 
of the Church’s control Largely owing to ıt Protestant and Rationalist 
reformers can be represented as the moral scum of humanity, 
such relics as the body of St James or “the hair of the Virgin” retain 
their lucrative attractiveness, indulgences can be handed over for 
specific sums of money, yet not “sold”, and a hundred other peculari- 
ties of mediaeval hfe may contmue On the othe: hand it leaves the 
nation at the mercy of a corrupt political machine Half a million 
people really control and administer Spain, and these have a present or 
prospective financial interest ın its administration The elections are 
still what J R Lowell described them in 1877—“a sham” 

Nor does the secondary education of the country greatly benefit the 
few who attain toit The education of the clergy 1s grossly adequate, 
but even that given in the secular colleges 1s totally unsuited to the 
needs of the age Dr Dillon credits the “educated” class with “a 
“monumental ignorance of contemporary history and modern 
“languages” One could indeed draw here a very curious parallel with 
decaying Rome Towards the close of the fourth century the vast 
masses of the Empire were enurely mdifferent to its administration, 
and the group of high-minded senators that gathered about Symmachus 
and Pratextatus frittered away their time in elaborate letter-wnting 
and the cult of rhetoric Soin modern Spain the art of talking seems to 
be the chief preoccupation of politicians, and proficiency m that art 
the first condition of success An entire reform of the educational 
system is one of the most crymg needs, a 1eform of primary education 
that the people may be stimulated to take an intelligent interest ın 
Church and State, and a reform of secondary and university education 
so that merchants and politicians may rise to a proper sense of their 
national and international duties To that reform the Church of Spain 
_ 18, to say the least, totally indifferent Whilst its clerical writers search 
the annals of the Middle Ages for proofs of the stimulus it gives to 
education, ıt waits in sullen and apprehensive silence until outside 
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NS pressure shall have opened the eyes of the nation And there can be 
no question that its silence 1s the strongest encouragement the people 
have to remain in their ignorance 
Another great obstacle to the productive and reconstructive impulse 
that 1s needed to-day in Spain is the wide-spread disinchnation for 
work Here, it 1s true, one must distinguish There are provinces, 
especially ın the North, where the people are forced to work, and work 
hard, to procure the sienderest means of subsistence Luffmann found 
peasants working from ten to sixteen hours a day all the year round 
for 5 pesetas (about 3 shillings) per week Usually, however, the 
Spaniard has little of the energy that the race of modern life exacts 
The mineral resources of his country are described by all experts as 
“vast and very varied’ The soil 1s, in general, capable of yielding 
rich return, as ıt did under the Romans, the Jews, and the Moors But 
he leaves ıt to French and Germans to work his silver and lead mines— 
whilst he looks on and curses volubly—and, with the remains of the 
noble enterprise of the Moors before his eyes everywhere, he will make 
no sustained and scientific effort to develop his agricultural resources 
Luffmann, in fact, at the close of his long and imteresting travel in 
Spain, declared that ıt is “not more law, but more individual effort, 
“that ıs wanting in Spain The people have lost their self-respect 
“ There ıs no longer any honour ın labour or any dishonour ın laziness 
“and mdifference to probity and justice” Where the moral education 
to cure this ıs to come from in a country like Spain, if not from the 
Church, it 1s difficult to say Elsewhere, in fact, the Church talks 
grandiloquently of ıts consecration of labour, 1ts advance upon the pagan 
contempt for manual work, there it has had to face hostile organisa- 
tions of workers In Spain it fails to give the faintest breath of 
mspiration Nay, there are parts of its teaching and its practice which 
encourage idleness It is largely due to the perverse ecclesiastical 
blessing of alms-giving, as such, that “begging has attained an 
“appalling development in Spain,” as Maxime Descamps says One 
of the latest saints added to the roll of the canomised, in the full hght 
of the nineteenth century, was a professional beggar and a deliberate 
cultivator of personal uncleanliness The mendicant orders flaunt their 
idleness before the people The profession of begging 1s almost conse- 
crated by the clergy A German lady tells (in Mrs Bates’s “Spanish 
“Highways and Byways”) how, when a professional beggar asked her 
for alms, and she humanely offered him an opportumity of earning the 
money by carrying her box, he “ folded his cloak about him with hidalgo 
“digmty, saying ‘Madame, I am a beggar, not a Jabourer’” 
Children are deliberately maimed, and their parents pretend to have all 
kinds of afflictions, to procure greater charity Foreigners who have _ 
been long resident in Spam tell me they have known fairly prosperous 
men to ask alms in the open street owing to its religious respectability 
The clergy lend thew churches occasionally for the indiscriminate 
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distribution of bread and wine and cigarettes to these social pests and Pai 
parasıtes Nor have the clergy a word to say against the other great . 
Spanish escape from labour—gambling The State is permitted with- 
out protest to draw £200,000 a year from the pubhc lotteries Lotteries 
in kind are sometimes held ın the vestibules of the churches—so Diercks 
relates im his “Moderne geistesleben Spamens” Luffmann states 
that he found a gammg-room at Andujar ım the upper storey of a 
convent, a foreigner who has hved many years in Spain told me of a 
monastery near his residence where the monks let their outhouses for 
‘ even less reputable purposes 

Thus there ıs no more hope here than there was m the matter of 
education that the needful regenerative impulse will come from the 
Church Once more the Church neglects an opportunity of rendering 
a service of inestimable value zo the nation An mtelhgent Spaniard 
shrewdly observed to M Bazin that the radical cause of Spain’s down- 
fall was the enrichment of the country by Colonial plunder The 
flood of American gold had demoralised 1ts economic lıfe Even in quite 
recent years Spamards made huge fortunes in the briefest space of 
service (corrupt admunistration) ın Cuba or the Philippines Now the 
state of the country urgently demands an industrial regeneration, and 
the Church has not a word to say about that “nobility of toil” which 
1t preaches to the restive workers of France and Belgium and the 
United States 

On the other hand the Church of Spain is no less attentive than ıt 
has ever been to that side of life which the economist calls consump- 
tion Education may be neglected, sanitation may be attended to so 
inadequately that Spain, with all its glories, retains one of the highest 
death-rates in the world, the Navy may be committed to the lumber- 
yard, the spectre of bankruptcy may show its head above the 
Pyrenees, but the Church will not abate one centimo of its claim on 
the people The editor of the Revista Christzana calculated some 
years ago that the Church of Spain spent 29,200,000 pesetas a year 
on incense and candles alone Vast as the sum is, when we recollect 
what Spain spends on education and other secular purposes, it 1s only 
a tithe, though a significant tithe, of the economic parasitism of the 
Church The peasant who eazns three pesetas a day must pay that 
sum for a mass, even for a simple prayer, occupying a minute or two, 
over a sick child, he has to pay two or three pesetas, as well-informed 
residents have told me According to the census of 1897 there were 
72,077 priests, monks and nuns in the country Large numbers of 
these priests have no regular spiritual charge, so disproportionate 1s 
their numker They are familiarly known as saltatumbas, for it 1s 
their practice to run from place to place where funerals are announced 
and masses for the dead are to be distributed Travellers m Madnd 
hotels find them scanning the artistic death-notices in the papers as 
eagerly as our out-of-works run down the advertisement columns 
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“NK Diercks, ın his “ Moderne geistesleben Spaniens,” gives some very 
curious ways of getting clerical income in Spain—such as, by (with the 
permission of the Vatican) saying a few masses for the price of many, 
by taking over large sums originally collected for philanthropic 
purposes, and so on, but there are normal sources of ecclesiastical 
revenue in Spain which seem to escape the notice of travellers Few 
in England are aware that the Church of Rome continues in Spain, in 
the twentieth century, the outrageous practice of the sale of indulg- 
ences, against which the conscience of Europe protested so vehemently 
four centuries ago I say deliberately the “sale” of indulgences, for 
the subterfuge by which the Church seeks to evade the charge is hardly 
less discreditable than the fact I have two of these precious docu- 
ments, or dudas, before me They were bought by a friend m Madrid 
in the year of grace 1901, and they bear that date A conspicuous bill 
in the window of an ordinary bookseller’s shop announced that ulas 
were to be had within, and my friend went mand asked for some He 
1s clearly not a Spaniard, presumably a heretic , but no questions were 
asked For the sum of 75 centimos (nominally 7 14d )}—the sum being 
stated very conspicuously on the top of the éu/a—he was handed a 
much-besealed and imposingly-phrased document which promised him 
a “plenary indulgence” on the usual conditions A further 74d 
secured a bula which granted him permission to eat meat on the days of 
Lent Both documents talk magmloquently of the Crusades in which 
Spain took so gloriousa part The Spaniards helped rather by money 
than by personal service, and the Holy Father rewarded them with 
these spiritual privileges Very soon the transaction became uncom- 
monly hike a sale No alms—dzmosna, as the bula calls your payment— 
no indulgence, pay your 75 centimos, and the document is handed 
over ina very business-like way Moreover, you are told expressly on 
your ula (though 80 or 90 per cent of the people who buy them 
cannot read them) that this “alms” does not go to the poor but to the 
promotion of “the splendour of the Church” In an unlucky hour the 
Holy Father tried to extend this lucrative business to Germany, ın 
Spain ıt continues to our own day, and the Spaniard, vaguely conceiving 
1t to be a umque privilege (as ıt 1s) of his country, 1s inflamed to yet 
greater attachment to the beneficent Roman See 

Until half a century ago the spoils of this lucrative industry were 
openly divided between Spain and the Vatican, a “ Commussary-General 
“of Crusades” proceeding each year to open the glorious distribution, 
with great flourish of trumpets The Vatican has more important 
interests at stake to-day With an eye to its admirers ın England and 
the States it refiains from explicit share ın the commerce, „The Arch- 
bishop of Toledo issues every January a vast number of these bulas, 
the cost of printing being the merest fraction of a centimo for each 
Bishops, priests, and booksellers levy therr commission for distributing 
them The bulk of the proceeds goes to the Archbishop of Toledo, 
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what proportion goes on to Rome one cannot say to-day But an y” 
enormous sum must be derived from this commerce Clearly, few will 
refuse 75 centimos for a dispensation from the fast, or for that ze plus 
ultra of spiritual privilege to the ignorant Catholic, a plenary indulg- 
ence One may enjoy the fiesta very liberally, provided one retains 
7344 fora bula The wealthier Catholics, moreover, give fancy prices 
for these precious documents The total revenue must be very 
¿considerable 

A year or two ago a foreign Catholic stumbled upon this practice ın 
Spain, and the horrified, simple Englishman denounced ıt at once to 
the Vatican It took many and ingenious letters to induce the oracle 
to speak, and in the end came an unsigned message to the effect that 
any priest would explain to him how there was no “ sale” whatever in 
the proceeding The Vatican is perfectly well acquainted with this 
infamous traffic, and probably makes considerable profit out of t In 
any case it 1s one of the chief and most discreditable sources of 
revenue to the Spanish Church Every priest knows how httle the 
“plenary indulgence ” really means—and how much the peasant thinks 
it means And poor Spain finds a blessed privilege ın the traffic that 
lit the flame `of rebellion in Germany, and that the Church is keenly 
mtent upon concealing from the educatéd Romanists of England and 
the States 

Hardly more creditable 1s the encouragement which the Church gives 
to the most extravagant display in public worship Whilst money 
grows scarcer and scarcer, and a score of high pubhc functions are 
neglected from poverty, the Church chngs with pitiful tenacity to its 
ımmense treasures, and encourages peasant and noble to add inces- 
santly tothem The wardrobe of the Virgin (or her statue) at Toledo 
represents an incalculable sum. One robe alone bears “85,000 large 
“pearls and as many sapphires, amethysts, and diamonds” (Mrs 
Bates) Her crown 1s worth £5,000, her bracelets £2,000 The 
Queen-mother and other wealthy folk add continually to this appalling 
waste of capital In times of public destitution St Ambrose and St 
Augustine melted down and sold the few sacred vessels of their 
basılıcas , The Spanish Church continues to hoard up these useless 
and barbaric treasures ın face of an impending national calamity The 
people are taught to think that the mother of Christ, whom the Church 
of Rome ıs holding up as the 1deal woman in England, 1s a kind of 
Oniental princess who deligh=s im this barbaric display, and that her 
delight mcreases in proportion to the sacrifice involved Did Queen 
Christina show the faintest trace of the temper they attribute to the 
mother of Christ, the third person of the Spamsh Trimty Gn many of 
the children’s prayers), there would be a revolution to-morrow Besides 
these miraculous and other statues and their extravagant wardrobes 
there are relics mnumerable and fantastic in costly shrines, worn with 
the costly kisses of milhons of worshippers At Carpio, Luffmann 
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TS ~, found on exhibition one of those interesting relics of the Virgin (a lock 
of her hair) which were so common in the Middle Ages, phuals of her 
milk are no longer exhibited, though ın one church a picture represents 
her deftly shooting a stream from her breast into the open mouth of a 
saint who kneels before her The people are encouraged, too, to 
squander vast sums on religious pageants and processions In so far 
as there is a sincere religious feeling ım these displays one can only 
regret the barbaric notion of the higher powers which it involves As, 
a rule, however, there is little real religion in them — have had some 
stage-experience of them m Belgium At Seville, where the most 
famous processions take place, a priest assured M Bazin (“Terre 
“ d'Espagne ”) that more than half the ménages in the town were “ free 
“unions” Cordova, on the verge of bankruptcy, supports 600 priests 
(Luffmann)}—to 55,000 people—and a proportionate display Add 
the immense sales of “ relics,” water in which real relics have been 
dipped or washed, medals, charms, bullet-proof prayers, scapulars, 
agnus-deis, and similar rubbish, and you will have some idea of the 
share the clergy have in Spain’s economic consumption And these, 
remember, are additional to the fees for baptisms, masses, funerals, 
marriages, and other functions, with which we are more familiar 
From this sorry outlay on superstition one passes naturally to a 
consideration of the second ulcer of Spain, the bull-fight With the 
financial aspect of this question I have nothing to do I should be the 
last to expect the priest to point out to a man the folly of spending his 
last peseta on such a spectacle The espadas give very generously to 
the Church from their 410,000 to £15,000 a year The ¢oreros in 
general are good Catholics A chapel is attached to the ring, that they 
may pray before entering the arena, and a priest 1s in readiness to give 
the sacraments The clergy are always paid to bless a new plaza with 
great pomp However, we have every right to put to the Church a 
few questions on the subject of tne cruelty of the bull-fight Lowell, in 
a diplomatic document, described the fight as “a shocking and brutalis- 
“ing spectacle,” and I have read twenty Enghsh, French, and German 
writers without meeting a different opmion The work of the pecador 
is hopelessly repulsive. Before the matador approaches the bull for 
the fatal stroke three or four of these horsemen must face it They 
buy up old and worn horses, blindfold them, and plant them square in 
front of the bull to be gored and disembowelled, in order to wear down 
his strength 7 Lzéerad stated ın its issue of November gth, 1901, 
that there had been 532 first-class corrzdas in Spain during the preced- 
ing eight months, at which 3,088 bulls had been killed. That would 
imvolve the goring and disembowelling of at least 10,000 of these*poor 
blindfolded horses In former days the horsemen showed ther skull 
in evading the bull, now their sole function is to receive his shock 
And the fever excited by these “sports” 1s not a whit less than the 
famous circus-fever of the later Romans A dozen journals are 
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devoted exclusively to bull-fighting, almost every journal in Spain 
devotes its best columns to a description of the Sunday's corrida The” 
successful matador 1s the idol of the town, and has been known to save 
a fortune of 3,000,000 pesetas. The Infanta Isabella recerves him in 
audience, and the king presents him with gold cigarette-cases 
Cordova, the impoverished city of 600 pnests, has ten schools of the 
noble art 
But behind the briliant stage of these first-class corrzdas lies a sordid 
“and repulsive world of mmor displays It ıs here that one begins to 
see fully the horrible influence of the great fights The poorer 
classes, that cannot find the two or three pesetas for the cheapest seat 
in the great plaza, and the smaller towns, must have their share in the 
national sport They buy old and infirm or blind bulls, bull-calves, 
and even cows, and turn them loose in the barricaded market-place or 
cross-roads Then with knives and sticks and crude éanderidlas these 
amateur toreros play their game If the animal does not prove lively 
enough they break their wine-bottles and gash it and tear its eyes out 
with the jagged bottoms Young fellows at holiday time will buy such 
animals, and amuse their sweethearts with an amateur and brutal 
corrida Sometimes the animal—a cow, or calf, or bull with horns cut 
off-—is made to run between two rows of grinning Spaniards with long 
kmves Nay, even the children (whose fondest game 1s playing at bull- 
fight) are allowed to enter the arena with thew knives and sticks in 
the shows which Arabs and Gypsies take about the country, and in 
which some cheap or diseased calf is turned loose Laws have been 
passed against some of these displays, but they are little observed One 
excellent law prohibits the holding of bull-fights in “any town or 
“village where the schoolmasters have not been paid” The alcalde 
of a small town not far from Madnd attempted to enforce this, but the 
infuriated people dragged the schoolmaster (the alcalde not being 
forthcoming) to the plaza and baited Azm, sticking banderillas m bus 
neck, and so on 
Further, one must take account of the frightful indifference to animal 
suffering, which, ın consequence of this national sport, ıs so conspicuous 
a feature of Spanish hfe This ıs too notorious to need enlarging on 
The treatment of birds, cats, dogs, horses, etc, 1s painful to witness , 
nor 1s the evil confined to the lower classes A gentleman who has 
been long resident in Spain told me that he one day saw some ladies— 
ladies he had noticed to be particularly religious—fling a sick cat out 
into the road without further thought He picked ıt up and carried it 
away to give it a painless death, and as he did so he heard the ladies 
laughing at him from the balcony above On another occasion he 
saw a Spanish boy dehberately twisting the legs of a pup before his 
mother’s eyes When my informant protested, the mother told him to 
be off as he “ was not a Catholic” But of story-telling there would be 
no end The feature is sadly notorious 
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Now, what do we find the Church doing in face of this colossal 
immorality, unconscious though it be? We find it not only maintaining 
a discreet silence, but blessing plazas and matadors, and even yielding 
its high place to them When Lagartyo retired from the rng, the 
grand complimentary corrıda was fixed for the festival of Corpus 
Christi and the very hour of the Church’s gieat procession, and the 
clergy—so Major Hume states—postponed the religious solemnity 
The clergy will give no assistance whatever to those few Spaniards who, 
are nobly endeavouring to lessen the evil They shrug their shoulders 
when appealed to, and say “We are here to look afte1ethe souls of 
“men” One reformer approached a bishop on the subject He had 
Just contributed to some fund or other, and his lordship was smiling - 
But the episcopal face darkened when the reform was mentioned, and 
with a petulant “ Would you rob the poor of our services?” the bishop 
closed the subject It 1s frequently stated here that Leo XIII has 
pronounced against the bull-fight, but Spaniards declare that he has only 
protested agaist the holding of covvzdas on the Church’s great 
festivals Even that restricted protest ıs totally disregarded in Spain, 
for the great religious festivals are the bloodiest days in the year The 
truth is that, not only are the clergy lacking ın courage, but they have 
not themselves a due perception of the moral aspect of the question I 
turn to my manual of Moral Theology—one of the most approved of 
recent years, by Father Lehmkuhl, running to two huge quarto 
volumes-—and I find only three or four hnes devoted to cruelty, and 
they of the weakest description The Church, in its cut and dried 
casuistry and perverse view of man’s moral nature, has never classed 
cruelty as asin The simple Spamsh woman who declared heresy to 
be a transgression infinitely worse than wringing a puppy’s legs knew 
her theology well The pious Spamard will cross himself when he 
passes the grave of a Protestant, and bow to the ground for the smile 
of a distinguished matador 

Thus from the very land of Balmez comes the crushing disproof of 
his high-sounding thesis The Church of Spain 1s totally incapable of 
giving to the country that regenerative moral and social impulse that 
alone can save ıt from further catastrophes It 1s the Church of Rome 
1n its native character, unstimulated by Protestant or Rationalist opposi- 
tion Here, where the Church of Rome has had transcendent power 
for centuries, where, ın 1887, no less than 17,548,421 still described 
themselves as Catholics out of a total of 17,565,632, we have, in truth, 
the unalloyed religion of Rome We have a religion that spends its 
force ın securing the observande of forms and ceremomes, that clings 
to its,vast treasures with miserly grasp while the peasantry starve and 
the national credit sinks lower and lower, that shrugs its shoulders at 
the umpending ruin and continues to babble of Mary and relics and 
processions , that 1s utterly destitute of any spring of moral and social 
inspiration Its cleigy know little more than the peasants do of any 
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value, and their lives have, says Mrs Bates, “as a class, been so open 
“to reproach that even the finger-games and nonsense-songs of th 
“little children, learned with ther baby lispings, mock priestly 
“immorality ,” whilst their elders, at their fairs and fiestas, make sport 
of the avarice and comfort. Their zeal is expended in struggling 
against Protestants and Rationalists who would give the inspiration 
they cannot give, m silencing by calumny and even imprisonment 

„every Spamard who dare oppose them Clearly, if the Church of 
Rome as we know it has farer features, ıt owes its greater sanity to 
the very orgamsations 1t seeks to displace, not to the medieval tradi- 
tions and the connection with Rome which are its sole characteristics 
In Spain, the most Catholic country in the world, we see its native 
impotence as a source of social or moral inspiration 
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ETHICAL INDIVIDUAL AND IMMORTALITY.. 


T ıs a familar but sigmficant fact that ın every region of 
knowledge one fact mvolves another, one truth another, one 
aspect of experience or thought another An isolated fact or truth 
does not exist It 1s always bound by close and often unsuspected ties. 
to other facts and other truths Nor ıs this the case within the scope 
of any specified region of knowledge alone Every branch of science 
trenches at some point or other on the subject-matter of other 
branches, the fundamental scientific assumptions demand and 
stimulate philosophic vestigation science and philosophy both bear 
in mamfold and important ways on practical hfe and thought Thus 
to the human intellect the known Universe in all its aspects inevitably 
comes to bear the marks of a vast and systematic whole ım which 
every fact and every truth has :ts own essential place and function 
Our present subject 1s an illustration in point 
Having in previous essays indicated the importance of Individuality 
m the Natural Order, its fundamental significance when conjomed 
with personality, the unique meaning of each ethical individual to God 
as well as to himself, anc the consequent loss to the Eternal Meaning 
1f one such individual were to lapse from conscious being, we saw that 
to regard the physical accident of death as even a possible term to 
ethical individuality appears a mamfest absurdity But in this very 
recognition, another and darker possibility confronted us What of 
ethical failure itself? This we seem to see on all sides of us How 
does it affect the worth and significance of ethical individuality ? 
The answer to this question must obviously depend on what ethical 
failure really ıs, and before gomg further ıt will be well to ascertain 
and define this, bearing m mind that in dealing with so vast a subject, 
within the short compass of a single essay, it 1s not possible even to 
indicate all its aspects, and that our considerations must be muted to 
such as bear on the immediate point at issue 
In the world of practical life ethical failure means primarily failure 
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to fulfil a specified social relationship Thus a parent who does not 
fulfil the duties of a parent, a citizen who transgresses the laws of th’ 
state, a friend who 1s false to the claims of fmendship,,a trader who 
dehberately breaks the terms of his contract, each and all so far 
ethically fail It will be observed, moreover, that the failure, in each 
case, ıs failure to reach a certain ideal standard of conduct shaped 
according to the relationship to be maintained It ıs notorious that 
„Such standards differ from age to age and from country to country, 
being dependent on intellectual culture, religious belief, national 


- custom, and many other variables, so that the self-same conduct in 


any given relationship might be regarded as ethical failure in one 
individual and success in another Nevertheless the falling short of 
some ideal standard, partially independent of the individual, but which 
it 1s supposed that he “ought” to recognise, ıs always the chief 
element in ethical failure This recognition by each individual of a 
standard by which his conduct 1s to be tested is universal Even the 
proverbial thief has his standard of honour. The standard varies, 
however, not only with circumstances and social environment as has 
already been noted, but also from individual to mdividual even when 
every external circumstance and every part of social environment 1s 
simlar The result is that each individual ıs to a certan extent his 
own judge To himself as well as to an external authority, “he 
“standeth or falleth,’ and should it so happen that the external 
authority 1s satisfied, but that he falls short of his own inward standard, 
he accounts himself to have faled Reflection on this multrplicity and 
variableness of ethical standards, mdividual and social, on their 
evident importance and equally evident want of stability, naturally 
leads to the enquiry What is ther meammg? How are they to be 
reconciled? Is there no ultimate standard of ethical failure and 
success ? 

These questions have often been put, and have received various 
answers That which will here be suggested ıs led up to by former 
considerations and ıs in pursuance of the same line of thought 

We have seen that each human individual holds towards the Father 
of his spirit and of all spirits a ungue ethical position, ıs to Him that 
which no other can be, and from this eternal relationship temporal 
relationships dertve ther meaning and value So much all readers 
who followed and approved the argument in the previous essays on 
“Immortality” will be willing to grant* Real ethical failure (af it be 
indeed possible) ıs failure in this eternal relationship of the individual 
to God We say, “real failure” becauSe a man may seem to fail when 
viewed from the temporal standpomt, and yet not be failing when 
viewed from the eternal standpoint Somewhat in the same way we 
may regard his earthly hfe as at this and this point an ethical failure, 
and nevertheless see that as a whole it is an ethical success Things 
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viewed “sub specie æternitatıs ” are always viewed as wholes, and 
“therefore an individual ethical lıfe, as a whole, is viewed from and can 
only be truly judged by the Eternal The test of real ethical success 
or failure ıs, as we have seen, fulfilment of that ideal relationship to 
God which 1s God’s intention in it§ existence and waich is not sub- 
ordinated to temporal conditions ) 

Can then a Divine, an eternal intention be frustrated, an Eternal 
Ideal be lost, the completeness of Eternal experience be curtailed, as, 
it must be if even ons of those unique relationships which ethical 
individuals should fulfil towards God ıs a failure? These questions are 
the form under which from our point of view the “ Problem of Evil” 
must be faced and imvestigated 

And first there appears a certain begging of the question m pre- 
supposing that moral evil ıs ethical failure, that ıt 1s in opposition to the 
Divine Intention and “ ought not” to exist So far there ıs no reason 
in anything that has been said to justify the assumption that what we 
call evil ıs alien to the constitution of things, that ıt ıs not an intrinsic 
part of the Ground of being, does not, ın fact, hold a place in God 
Himself If that be so, there is no “ought not” in the case Evil is 
simply one aspect of the Divine Individuality, and as such has as much 
right to be expressed in the Universe as “ Good” 

And as a‘matter of fact in the scientific view of Nature there 1s no 
such thing as moral good or evil There ıs the fitness or unfitness of 
organic beings to perform certain functions whereby their own physical 
welfare and the perpetuation of thew kind 1s securec 

In the case of man, there gradually results from the due 
performance of these functions a highly complex social organisation 
which, advantageous to intellectual progress and culture, and to the 
development of the artistic and esthetic faculties, is encumbered with 
its own difficulties and drawbacks, and entails its own peculiar 
sufferings, so that if limited to the earthly horizon (as the view of 
Science perforce must be), it 1s difficult to say whether even the 
greatest of civilisations is really worth all the effort and sacrifice by 
which it has been attamed 

As we have seen,* however, there are but few minds able to rest in 
that external interpretation of experience which 1s all that Science 
can afford It seems an mevitable consequence of the mental constitu- 
tion of man that he should believe the universe has a meaning which 
he can to some extent penetrate, and ıt ıs owing to this conviction that 
moral evil appears a “problem” which must certainly have a solution 
even though its discovery should for ever baffle the best efforts of the 
human intellect . 

There ıs of course the pessimistic manner of cutting the Gordian 
Knot We can accept evil as the eternal ruling principle of the 
universe, when every manifestation of ıt would be a necessary conse- 
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quence of its place at the heart of things There would then, however, 
arise the problem of good We should have to face the question wh” 
there should be any “ milk of human kindness,” any unselfish love, any 
disinterested devotion to high intellectual oz social aims, and most of 
all why we should attach any blame to ourselves if we fall short of an 
ideal standard of “ght” either external or internal 

In truth, this difficulty must be widely recognised, for there are very 

„few out and out pessimists, people whose conscious and assured 
conviction it is that there exists a “stream of tendency not ourselves 
“making far” evil, and no counteibalancing tendency “making foi 
“nghteousness” The thinkers among us are mostly more daunted 
by the apparent capriciousness of the adjustment between the two 
tendencies, than by the presence or absence of either one The 
perplexing conclusion of human experience 1s that when man would 
do good, evil is present with him, and when he would do evil, good 
1s present with him, for the bad man as often stays from completing a 
course of conduct which would be “no more than we should expect ” 
as the good man yields to a temptation we should have supposed 
abhorrent to him. 

So far then ıt would seem that good and evil are both root-principles 
of the universe, that as was suggested above both are expressions of 
the Divine Individuality Such a conclusion, apart from its repugnance, 
leaves unaccounted for the existence of the feeling of duty—the 
“ought” Why does a man feel that he “ought” to pursue whatever 
course of conduct, taken by his recognised standard (be the latter low 
or high) of right and wrong, 1s right, and never what 1s “ wrong”? He 
may wish and mtend the latter, or not wishing and mtending may 
nevertheless follow it because “the temptation was so strong” that he 
“could not help” yielding But never—if he is true to himself—will 
he aver that he did wrong because he felt he ought “I must yield 
“though Z ought not” 1s the language of his inner expeiience when 
about to succumb We may, for our present purpose, neglect the 
explanations of Science as to the processes through which this sense of 
“ought” has arisen They aie highly instructive and important in 
their own place But the mind of man cannot rest ın processes It 
recognises that results are at least equally important, and that the 
meaning of results, if it can be arrived at, is the hght in which 
processes can be understood The question for philosophy 1s therefore 
not how the sense of moral obligation was evolved, but why ıt ıs now, 
and has been within historical times, m existence, why social 
progress and well-being should depertd on its active acceptance, why 
goog—so far as it 1s recognised—is mvanably felt to be that which 
“ought” to prevail whether or not it actually does so 

On the interpretation of the universe which has been accepted in 
previous essays, the ultimate reason of its being what ıt 1s, as a whole 
and in all its parts, les in the Divine Individuality being what it is 
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The universe which is the outcome of the Divine Activity bears the 
Wupress of the Divine Character, so that if fimte spintual beings 
recognise moial obligation, that is because ıt is recognised by the 
Infimte Spintual Being of whom they are the cffsprng It may seem 
at first sight as though the existence even of moral obligation in the 
Divine Nature were a imitation of its Infinitude But this is not so 
Involuntary restriction of whatever kinc 1s indeed a note of the finite, 
but not that which 1s wholly voluntary, which is laid by Infinite Will 
on Infimte Activity In the case of Moral Obligation, the supposed 
limitation is a result of Infinite knowledge and Infinite Holiness All 
the possibilities of good and evil being eternally present to God, Good 
1s eternally chosen, recognised as what cught to be, and Evil eternally 
rejected, recognised as what ought not to be In Biblical language 
God “knows good anc evil,” but at the same time “He ıs of purer 
“eyes than to behold imquity” 

This admission,—tha: evil is present to the Divine Consciousness 
though only to be loathed and rejected, for ever prohibits the identifi- 
cation of goodness in the sense of righteousness or holiness with mere 
mamnocence,—z e, ignorance of evil An intrinsic part of goodness lies 
m the rezectzon of evil This is the fundamental characteristic of good- 
ness ın the Universe which 1s the expression of the Divine Will and 
Activity This must be its conscious characteristic ın every personal 
mdividual Such an one cannot fill his own place to the Father of 
his spit unless he chcoses good and rejects evil This 1s part of 
the Divine Ideal for him, of the Divine Intention ın his existence, 
and consequently the de'1berate, consciots choice of good and rejection 
of evil 1s the ultimate test of ethical success and failure It is the 
eternal standard of nght and wrong And this explains to us how m 
the world of human experience there come to be such a multiplicity 
and variety of standards The uniqueness which 1s characteristic of the 
whole Universe of Being and which is so extraordinarily enhanced by 
personality, reaches its highest known degree in man, whether we 
regard him collectively ın tribes, classes and nations, or individually 
each man by himself The ultimate standard—the consistent choice 
of good and rejection of evil—is the same for all, but ıt is one of 
mexhaustible applicability It adapts itself to every phase of human 
life and culture, to every different nationality, to every different age, to 
every rank m society, to every peculiarity of individual mental and 
spiritual constitution Its demands are not uniformity of apprehen- 
sion, but the determined and persistent endeavour to attain to what is 
apprehended In words that are almost intely familiar, ıt requires of 
each man that he shall hve up to the highest that he percerves, ard it 
may safely be asserted that ın no two human individuals ıs that highest 
identically the same This in no way derogates from the obvious fact 
to which reference has already been made above, that there exist 
collective as well as mdividual ideals We all recognise the existence 
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of ethical ideals shared ın by whole bodies of human beings But our 
immediate concern 1s with the individual, and largely as each mane 
ethical standard is affected, ın many instances actually inspired, by 
that of his social environment, it nevertheless remains true ın every 
case that there is an adaptation to individual idiosyncrasies which 1s 
unique Moreover, in ethical, as ın religious reform, the imituative 1s 
given by individuals The way has to be prepared indeed by a grow- 
ing though vague popular sense of the inadequacy of accepted 
‘standards and ideals , but the new start is almost imvanably made by 
one man pogsessed of sufficient insight to perceive not only what ought 
not, but what ought to be, and sufficient character and self-devotion to 
give the requisite impulse in the nght direction 

We are now ın a position to consider the import to each individual 
man (1) of the fact that he recognises an ethical standard of his own 
to which he may be true or false, and (2) of the existence of a unique 
Divine Ideal of his Individuality In the first place ıt must be acknow- 
ledged that no man is originally responsible for his ethical standard 
He does not himself choose the age, nation, social rank mto which he 
1s born, nor the ancestral influences which the laws of heredity so 
strongly bring to bear upon him Yet he is not wholly bound by any 
of these things, as the written history of earth’s recognised greatest 
men abundantly shows, and the unwritten history of a countless number 
whose record 1s in the hearts and lives they have influenced through 
the power of their own individuahty The internal and external 
conditions of a man’s hfe, as through childhood and youth he gradually 
becomes aware of them, are the raw material out of which he fashions 
his individuality Its possibilities, whether great or small, are limited , 
but they exist, and the realisation of some among them inevitably 
precludes the realisation of others Man participates ın the Divine 
prerogative of self-lmutation, and the arm which he sets before himself, 
the ideal bad or good towards which he strives, is the result of its 
exercise He determines to realise certain possibilities and renounce 
others For this determmation, from the ethical point of view he 1s 
responsible ın the degree to which he understands, or could if he chose 
understand, whether ıt ıs ın consonance with and ın furtherance of, not 
what he wishes to be, but what he recognises ought to be If his 
determination leads him consistently to reyect what he recognises as 
evil and follow what he recognises as good, he 1s, however uncon- 
sciously, fulfilling the ethical purpose of his existence 

Here, however, we are brought face to face with one of the greatest 
practical and theoretical perplexities ob human life, one which seems 
hopelgssly to confound all attempts to disentangle its intricate mesh 
It is that to our eyes such fatal mistakes are often made by those who 
according to what 1s said above are fulfilling the Divine ethical demand 
on them, ın whom the sense cf moral obligation 1s most profound and 
most faithfully obeyed It ıs not necessary to insist on this fact 
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There is no one who has not witnessed, too often experienced, heart- 
Yending proofs of its truth, and the tear-staimed and blood-stained 
pages of history are as indelible a record of the errors and injustices 
of the good, as of the deliberate cruelties and greed of the bad. What 
are we to say of these things? If individual human life 1s limited to 
earth, they mean ethical failure for all those men and women who err 
from conscientious motives, failure not only for themselves, but for the 
multitudes they lead astray Error, even when recognised, 1s mostly, 
retrievable on earth But what if human hfe be not lmited to earth? 
If each one of these men and women who have seemed.to do harm 
where they intended good lives on after death rich with the expenence 
so hardly won under earthly conditions? The case 1s altered then 
for themselves and for thew kind Fzom the eternal standpoint by 
which alone immortal spiritual beings can be judged, these mistaken 
ones and ther victims are not failures Amid temporal confusion and 
temporal error, they are but working ott the true meaning of duty, the 
significance of moral obhgation and ethical individuality, learning as 
all learners in all schools must, how not, as well as how, to doit If 
indeed “Man has forever” we need not too greatly regret even in 
ethical matters that owing to the blindness and ignorance of earthly 
conditions it happens often that 


“This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
a Dies ere he knows 1t,” 


or again that this other 
“aiming at a million, 
Misses a unit” 


it 1s the high aim, the highest which the degree of intellectual and 
spiritual enhghtenment admuts of, consistently and faithfully pursued, 
that ıs of importance from the eternal standpoint Men judge their 
fellow men by what thev do, and no other test 1s for them possible But 
the judgment of God 1s based on other and deeper knowledge, and in 
the Divine sight the seeming temporal failure may be a factor in the 
eternal victory 

Caution 1s needed, hcwever, ın accepting this truth, for ıt may easily 
be distorted nto mischievous falsehood. The temporal ethical failure 
which may issue in eteznal victory ıs not deliberate, nor the result of 
wilful ignorance It 1s that which the conditions of actual human hfe 
render inevitable even to the single-hearted followers of good There 
have been religious persecutors, for mstance, who acted from the 
highest motives and in the gehuine belief that they were taking the 
only means “to save souls” There have been others who used this 
pretence to cloak private greed, revenge or ambition , or who, recogms- 
ing that the means used were unjustifiable, yet allowed themselves 
through indifference or fear to be overcome by counsels which they 
should have withstood If individual immortality be a fact, and ın 
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this life at all costs good has been followed, then, even though his best 
efforts have fallen short and his feet have stumbled on the path, the 
individual has not in the life beyond death to alter his fundamental” 
aim, or seek a fresh ideal, but to pursue, unweighted by earthly 
conditions, and with a deeper, wider apprehension of its meaning, the 
goal towards which his face has been steadfastly set before But if 
good has been rejected, or wilful ignorance has called evil good, and 
good evil, the case is‘very different Then the aim and ideal of the 
individual, his whole ethical attitude must be changed before he can 
begin to perceive or to fulfil the purpose of Ged ın his existence It ıs 
hardly concetvable, and against all experience of similar changes under 
known conditions, that so radical a transformation could take place 
without suffering Most certaimly ıt would require voluntary effort and 
co-operation on the part of the individual concerned, for the very 
essence of ethical victory as well as the test by which ethical individuals 
are judged 1s the deliberate rejection of evil and adhesion to good 
That evil once accepted becomes more and more dominant, experience 
teaches us but too clearly—and often the mdividual thus enslaved, 
hugs his chains, not even desiring that they should be struck off 
Against his will ıt ıs not possible that they should be if he ıs ever to 
fulfil his relationship to the Father of his spint, for that depends on 
the voluntary rejection of evil and the persistent choice of good Yet 
even for such an one life beyofid death holds hope, the hope that under 
other conditions, through other experience, the awakening may come, 
evil be renounced and good chosen 

To dogmatize on a subject of such profound difficulty as this would 
be the height of presumptuous folly, but it 1s one to which the individual 
mind turns and turns again, and if there are directions in which we 
may look for light, 1t would be mere indolent cowardice to close our 
eyes to them 

In the first place it 1s necessary to remember that in the region of 
ethics possibility and impossibility bear a different meaning to that 
which is familar in the physical region” When we say that water 
“cannot” flow upwards, or that motion “cannot” be destroyed, we 
mean that such possibilities as these do not enter mto the constitution 
of the physical universe They are not even potentially realisable 
But when we say of a man of whose integrity and uprightness we aie 
fully assured, that he “cannot” commit an immoral action, we do not 
mean that he 1s restrained from it by any physical necessity, or that 
such actions are potentially unrealisable We mean that a man of his 
character and probity will never make such conduct actual, though 
there ıs nothing ın the constitution of the universe to prevent it The 
bad ction might be, but will not be Something in the man’s own 
individuality prevents ıt It is possible, but not possible to him, 
because he will not have it so 

All moral “impossibilties” are of this nature —-Things that might 
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be, but will not be because deliberately prevented, and in the same 
«manner all moral “possibilities” are things that may be but need not 
be, because their realisation 1s voluntary 
It is to the region of moral possibilzies that the realisation of the 
Divine Ideal for each ethical individual belongs It 1s of its very 
essence that the realisation in every case should be voluntary The 
Divine Intention is that each finite spir.t should attain some umque 
moral victory, should represent to God triumphant goodness under 
certain special, limited and unrepeatable conditions Therefore victory 
1s not necessitated and defeat 1s possible Possible because otherwise 
there could not be victory, but in no case determined, because defeat 
does not enter into the Divine Ideal cf any man 
The second consiceration we must take mto account is that the 
Divine Ideal 1s eternal, so that in our thoughts about its ultimate 
meaning we must endeavour to rid ourselves of the notion that it had 
a begining either wich the man’s earthly life or at some infinitely 
remote period of time “before the wozld was,” and that m the same 
manner its attainment hes either in the near or the far future God’s 
Ideals ave, we cannot say of them that they were or that they will be, 
for past and future are shadows cast by our finitude To the Infinite 
One they do not exist. When therefore we speak of the “attainment ” 
of the Divine Ideal by any individual man, we speak of ıt from the 
temporal standpoint, rom our own human and finite pomt of view— 
and from this, as we have already seen, non-attainment 1s unquestion- 
ably possible For a/? teme, and time 1s not confined to this life, there 
may be, (we dare not commit ourselves to assert in any case that for 
all tme there zs,) eth.cal failure Here and now we know it exists, 
here and now we see not only unavoidable errors and shortcomings, 
but evil brought about by preventible ignorance, culpable weakness or 
cowardice, even frequently by actual deliberate choice Physical death 
puts no term to these things It hes nothing to do with ethical 
individuals as such It can make no change in ¢hem, though through 
it they pass to different conditions of existence If then, they leave 
this hfe deliberately choosing evil, they enter the hfe beyond death 
dehberately choosing evil, weighted as they need not have 
been, crushed under c-sabilites which they have created themselves 
What revelations awaiz them in that other, but still temporal life, what 
further means the just and merciful God may employ to brmg them 
to a sense of what they are losing, to rouse in them the consciousness 
of their guilt and shame and the desire to tun from evil to good, ıt 1s 
not for us to conjecture. Accqrding to the Christian Revelation, and 
may we not also say accoiding to human recogmuon of what ıs befitting 
for immortal spirits who have thus despised their birthright, “it 1s 
through intense suffenng “as through fre” But there is still an 
indestructible hope The Eternal Ideal remains while the individual 
m sinning, suffering, failing, choosing evil, resisting good, what God 
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intends ın him ıs present to God, and utterly lost though he appear to 
be temporally, there 1s still the possibility, the eternal possibility, of he 
eyes being opened by that very temporal experience from which till ıt 
“has wrought its work he can never escape 
If this Divine Ideal of every man is the one ground of hope for 
those who are otherwise the lost, it 1s the pledge and certainty of 
fulfilment for those who m spite of all darkness, ignorance and 
,infirmity stnve towards the hght Such as these leave this life and 
enter upon the life beyond choosing good. To them a more open 
vision, a lagger entrance into their Divine birthright ıs possible—to 
them, 1f we believe in their immortality’ we cannot’ doubt, and the 
Christian Revelation expressly asserts, that it 1s given They 
are on the road that leads from attammment to attainment, 
from glory to glory, ull they can bear to see the 
temporal fade away altogether, and the eteinal alone remain 
And while they are still struggling, often agonising in their 
earthly conflict, conscious of their shortcomings and, their ignorance, 
of their half voluntary lapses from the true path, fearmg, at times 
suffering defeat, can there be a stronger source of comfort than the 
knowledge that the Ideal of their individuality, so bruised and maimed 
at their own hands, 1s to God unchanged and unchangeable, awaiting 
“ eternal in the heavens” their conscious attamment to and appropria- 
tion of ıt? It matters little in what words, or under what imagery 
they picture that Ideal to themselves The keenest spiritual and 
intellectual insight must still fall short of the reality , the most ignorant 
and uncultured conception, if embodying, however crudely, the victory 
of good over evil, contains something of the truth 
The outcome of our considerations seems to be then that spimtuai 
death, the lapsing of a Divine Ideal ıs, by the very nature of that Ideal 
possible z# ¢zme—z e, from the finite point of view and ın finite experi- 
ence, and further that (since evil has no place out of time, being 
eternally repudiated by the Divine Will,) for no spirit persistently 
choosing evil and rejecting good can time cease The ternble circle 
must be trodden and trodden again, without release and without 
remedy, save in the unique, unchangeable relationship which each 
finite individual ideally bears to God, and which no temporal lapse can 
obscure to Him 
And since through all tıme this relationship, the very reason and 
condition of individual, personal existence has power to redeem and 
restore the lost spirit if ıt commence ever so feebly to repudiate evil 
and choose good, eternal hope is a reality for all, whether in this hfe or 
m tke hfe beyond death More or less than this we dare not say 
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GERMANY AND CANADA 


ERMANY and Canada have fallen out over a matter of 
P seemingly trivial ımport—some ten millon dollars on one side 
-—and are now on the eve of a war of tariffs which bids fair to be long, 
bitter and costly Although the stage of retaliation has already been 
reached, the question whether commercial war will be formally declared 
and vigorously waged rests with Germany, whose next move 1s awaited 
with keen interest on both sides of the Atlantic Looking at the purely 
business aspect of the matter and weighing the cot of the campaign 
against the prize fought for, a matter-of-fact onlooker would unhesitat- 
ingly say that the game was not worth the candle But then he would 
be overlooking the fact that a political as well as a commercial stake 
is being played for, and that the former, although not hitherto thrust 
forward into the foreground of the discussion, seems to the Germans 
weighty enough to tun the scale in favour of war The facts are 
briefly these — 


GERMANY’S DEMANDS 


In the year 1878 Canada adopted a frankly protective policy by 
way of putting an end to a long period of industrial depression and 
financial distress A large category of imports into the Dominion 
were highly taxed in consequence, the duties levied on them being- 
wholly irrespective of the countries whence they came, so that Great 
Britain was placed on exactly the same fooung as Germany and 
France As in the case of so many other States, this remedy proved 
rapidly efficacious, emigration from Canada being checked, the well- 
being of the population furthered and the finances established on a 
sound basis Then in a spirit of praiseworthy loyalty to the Mother 
Countiy the Canadian Parliament felt moved to make a very natural 
distinction between British and foreign wares, and in 1897 empowered 
the Government to remi; in favour of goods coming from the Mother 
Country, twenty-five per cent of the duties imposed upon all imports 
mto the Domimon In other words, the Canadians gave practical 
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expression to the important fact that they are members of the British 
Empire, just as Bavaria shows her membership of the German Emprre 
by admitting Prussian goods on terms radically different from those 
on which British manufactures are received The act was, so to say, 
a family arrangement, a domestic affair of the British Empire with 
which foreigners have no concern It ıs exactly what the German 
States effected when they formed themselves into an Empire, what 
France did in Algeria, what Russia does everywhere And all foreign 
States took that perfectly reasonable view of the matter, all except 
Germany, “who at once penalised Canadian trade by imposing higher 
duties on its output Other foreign countries admit that they are foreign 
countries, and that ıt 1s only fair that they should be treated as such 
Germany, on the contrary, claims in plain terms to be treated by 
Canada, and by all the British Colonies without exception, as if she too 
formed part of the British Empire, and she threatens to punish the 
Colonies, perhaps also the Motherland, if her clarm be disallowed 

And the German Government is quite nght in making the attempt 
A Government is but the trustee of the nation, and must in that 
capacity do its utmost to obtain the best possible terms for its people 
If ıt could induce our Colomes to cut down the tariff by 50 per cent 
in favour of German wares while raising them against the Motherland, 
why should ıt not do so? The people of the British Empire are, it 1s 
true, amazed at these projects, claims and threats, because they ask 
themselves what would the Government of Berlin have done if Great 
Britain had insisted on the admission into Prussia of Bntish manu- 
factures on the same terms as Bavarian, or what answer would France 
return to a demand that German goods be received into Algeria on the 
same terms as French? Great Britain, they truly say, 1s the only 
State which allows German wares to enter duty free and to compete 
with British products on equal terms, whereas Germany herself does 
not reciprocate, on the contrary, she levies high duties on British 
goods And this one-sided arrangement so greatly to her advantage 
fails to satisfy her, she further msists on making our Colonies to all 
commercial intents and purposes her Colonies as well, and threatens 
to punish them severely if they draw nearer to the Mother Country 
This attitude, ıt 1s urged, 1s unparalleled! 

Amazement no doubt ıs natural, but it 1s as ineffective as was Mrs 
Partington’s broom against the storm-tossed waves of the Atlantic 
If Germany, ıt has been remarked, possesses a perfect right to take all 
she can get and even to ask for more, it 1s for Great Britain to use her 
equally indefeasible nght to safeguard her vital interests and to resent 
inttrference on the part of foreigners with her domestic pohcy On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that for generations we have 
encouraged such attempts at interference We persist in domg so 
still Thus Germany, Russia, the United States, Spam and France 
possess codes of coasting laws which favour their own subjects and 
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debar the British flag from taking part in their coasting trade Against 
tat measure no objection can be raised But then it 1s the acme of 
folly for us to allow vessels sailing under the flags of those very nations 
to share in the profits of our coasting trade and to carry cargo from 
British ports to British Colonies in subsidised bottoms In the near 
future half the trade of the world will be definitely closed to the 
British flag, while the foreigners who thus disqualify us from 
competing with them w Il continue to oust us from our own coasting 
trade, thanks to their State subsidies But this ıs merely by the way. 
s 
CANADA’S ATTITUDE 

Mr Fielding stated the German-Canadian question very moderately 
in his speech on the Budget Canada, he pomted out, was willing to 
give Germany all that she gave to any other foreign nation, but 
Germany, not content with this, insisted on being treated as if she 
were not a foreign State but a member of the British Empire, and on 
finding that her claims were disallowed, proceeded to do what no other 
country had presumed to do, to punish Canada by raising the duties on 
her produce The Common Government, however, instead of 
retaliating, displayed laudable patience and for five years cared on 
negotiations with the German Government in the hope of making ıt 
clear that foreigners cannot fairly insist on being treated as members 
of the Empire On the utter failure of these fnendly representations 
it was resolved to insert ın the Canadian tariff a clause copied from the 
new German customs law, and to impose a surtax equal to one-third of 
the duties of the general tariff on the goods of any foreign country 
treating the imports frem Canada less favourably than those which 
come from other lands Thereupon the German Press called for 
further measures of retahation against Canada, end some organs go so 
far as to ask that England be punished as well, on the ground that if 
she did not actually instigate our Colony, she is at least a consenting 
party to the measure adopted in her favour 


RESULTS OF THE PRELIMINARY SKIRMISH 


The embargo thus placed by Germany on Canada’s exports resulted 
in a falling off of the latter, and according to the German Consular 
report (from Montreal), Canadian barley, oats, rye, wheat, beans, peas, 
dzied apples and butter have been practically shut out from the German 
markets The little cora which still finds its way from our greatest 
Colony to the Fatherland, does not, according io the same authority, 
reach the public market there at Il, but merely passes through to other 
countries Bicycles and parts of bicycles have likewise ceased to 
compete in Germany On the other hand, German sugar continues to 
be imported to the Colony in steadily increasing quantities, the value 
having risen from 39 millon marks in 1897 to 107 millon marks 
ın 1902 But on the whole Germany’s share of Canada’s foreign trade 
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shows a slight falhng off during the last financial year, ın 1899-1900 it 
amounted to 95 milhon dollars, and ın 1900-1901 to 84 millons, the 
shortage falling entirely on dutiable articles 

If Germany is minded to launch mto a commercial war, she 1s bound 
to be the loser About this the established facts leave no doubt For 
she sells to Canada ten million dollars worth of dutiable wares while 
Canada now exports to Germany goods valued at no more than 
e134 milion dollars That ıs one important point. Another equally 
significant element of the question 1s this, that many of Canada’s chief 
exports to the Fatherland, such, for instance, as clover-seed, grass-seed, 
asbestos, etc, are not dutiable at all, and as they are solely needed 
must ın any case be taken by the German consumer Thirdly, the 
measures already in force have inflicted the greatest possible degree of 
injury to Canada’s trade with the Fatherland, German markets being 
wholly closed to Canadian wheat, rye, barley, etc A new turn of the 
screw can therefore do no further harm worth mentioning Conse- 
quently, 1f we look at the matter from the profit and loss pomt of view, 
it seems a wanton waste cf energy on the part of the Berlin 
Government to declare a tariff war against the British Colony because 
the latter refuses to treat Germany differently from all other countries 
of the world and place her on the footing of the Mother Country 


A WARNING TO BRITISH COLONIES 


But it 1s here that the pclitical aspect of the matter comes into 
consideration, which takes the form of a deliberate effort to hinder the 
consohdation of the British Empire Voices have been heard from 
time to time in the daily, weekly and monthly Press of Germany, 
calling upon Germany and the United States, both protective countries, 
to combine for the purpose of vetoing any commercial measures which 
would have the effect of strengthening the bonds of union between 
Great Britain and her Colomes* That, too, 1s natural enough, however 
irrtatng The Natwonalliberal Korrespondenz and the Kelnzsche 
Zeitung write mn a similar strain 

It ıs not so much the sum of money at present involved that weighs 
with those German wniters as the principle that a consolidated British 
Empire would be prejudicial to the political and commercial interests 
of the Fatherland, and must therefore if possible be hindered while 
there 1s yet tıme The Berlzwer Tageblatt deprecates some of these 
counsels, but simply because they are bound to lead to mistaken 
tactics Watch and wait, time and tht very adversary are on our side, 
1s the gist of the advice given by that organ Now that the corn duty 
m England has been repealed, it says, Canadians may soon come to 
grasp the fact that England has deprived herself of the wherew:thal 


* Cf Deutsche Monatsschrift, March, 1902 The Kreutz-zertung has strenuously 
advocated the same views 
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to make a return for their loyal ne and then it will be a red- 
etter day for Ge1man commerce * 

The fact ıs that Germans have come to regard the open door in 
Great and Greater Britain, which their own Empire refuses to us and 
our Colomes, as a vested r:ght which cannot be demed them How 
deeply this view is ingrained may be gathered from the following 
utterances of two of the most deservedly eminent writers ın the 
Fatherland Edward von Hartmann tells his countrymen “The 

“only opponent whom our colonial expansion and our colonial trade 
“have to fear ıs, therefore, England The question! now arises 
“whether England wil bring herself to shake her German competitor 
“completely from her neck in good time, so long as her unstable 
“equilibrium as World Power contmues If she does so, we can 
“ count, in this case, upon the enemies of our adversary as our allies, and 
“on this all the more surely the greater the sea forces become which 
“we can marshal single-handed agamst England These foes of 
“England are Russia and France If the French, German and. 
“ Russian navies can be raised to the strength of the English, England 
“will take good care not to provoke this triple alliance, inasmuch as 
“even her success at sea would not suffice to make good the loss of 
“India We can, therefore, regard English disfavour with calmness, 
“if only we continue to strengthen our equipment at sea, which we are 

“carrying on briskly as it 1s” 

The pohtical econorust, Herr Albert Schaeffle, on the other mai 
in an interesting article on the subject of commercial policy, advocates 
an increase of the German Navy for the avowed purpose of overawing 
England “The necessary means of retaliation,” he writes, “against 
“the brutalitzes of the nation which is, and will for a considerable 
“time remain, the first Sea State, can in extremities be found only in 
“the resolute utilisation of our great land forces hand in hand with the 
“State which can get at this Sea Power on land”t{ In that same 
article Herr Schaeffle writes threateningly “We must keep an iron 
“in the fire in order to offer to England too the sharpest resistance 
“should she be mindec to dry up our commerce and industry, to begin 
“a fight to the death against our standing as World State, we should 
“not leave the faintest doubt that we shall then, by covering Russia’s 
“flank, put her in a position to throw her entire land forces against 
“East India and turn “ngland’s death struggle with us into a combat 
“for the anninlation of England ”§ 


GERMANY’S @HANCE OF SUCCESS 
Now that is perfectly scund advice from our nval’s point of wiew, 
and ıt implies at the same time a strong justfication for Germany’s 
attitude throughout For if she have reasonable grounds to hope 


* Berliner Tageblat’, sth May, 1903 t Zur Zetigeschtichie, p 70 
ł Die Handelspohtik der Zukunft Zukunft, 16th October, 1899, p 122. 
$ Loc cit, p 126 
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that by hook or by crook she can perpetuate that loose and nondescript 
holding together of the countries which make up the British Empe, 
and hinder them from consolidating into a vast homogeneous self- 
sufficient World Power, it 1s her right to leave no stone unturned until 
she has compassed this object. Our own foreign commerce was built up 
at a time when Europe was disorganised, disunited, every country at 
daggers’ ends with every other, and what happened to a disunited 
Europe will happen to a disumted Brith Empire If at present the 
component parts of Great Britain cannot find any common ground on 
which to construct solid foundations for a World Empire, why should 
not Germany profit by their lack of cohesiveness and drive m 
disintegrating wedges in the interstices? It is absurd therefore to 
condemn Germany for furthering her own ends when those very 
ends are being promoted by Great Britain herself Mr Fielding 
somewhat bitterly complais that our Government looks upon 
Canada’s preferential treatment for Bntish goods in the hght of a 
mere display of loyal sentiment, whereas ıt is very much more than 
that, entailing serious sacrifices on the part of our Colony and bestowing 
considerable advantages upon the Mother Country He shows by 
official figures that before our goods were admitted at the reduced 
customs rates, the exports of the Umted Kingdom to Canada were 
slowly but continuously dwindling, and had actually fallen from forty- 
five milhon dollars to less than thirty On the other hand, during the 
five years of preferential treatment (ending in 1902) they had nsen to 
forty-nine millions, whereby, curiously enough, the sale of duty-free 
goods increased as well as that of the dutiable That was the extent of 
our profit during five years , the amount of Canada’s loss may be gauged 
from the facts that Germany’s market, so far as dutiable produce and 
manufactures are concerned, was wholly closed to her during all that 
time and will be hermetically sealed ıt may be for years to come 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


One_of the most efficacious means which our Government disposed 
of for reciprocating the preference bestowed upon us by Canada was 
in embryonic form, the corn duty, and that 1s now to disappear without 
rhyme or reason For, as Mr Chaplin pomted out, the tax is neither 
a burden to the consumer nor a benefit to the farmers, though if raised 
to protection level ıt would confer an inestimable boon upon the 
agricultural interests of the country Moreover, the Government, in 
the person of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, laid ıt down a twelvemonth 
ago that it 1s not the custom of the*House of Commons to impose a 
new indirect tax for one year only, seeing that a short-lived measure 
of that nature would merely interfere with trade and inflict harm 
instead of working good Fortunately Mr Chamberlam’s timely and 
statesmanhke speech has placed the issue on a much broader basis, 
and will compel the nation to decide once for all whether ıt will 
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become a World Empire ın the fullest sense of the word or sink to the 
level of Holland Between those alternatives there ıs no third course, 
nor will the favourable moment, if once allowed to pass unutilised, 
ever return The prospect which mspires Mr Chamberlain 1s in truth 
the most attractive that has ever yet been held out to any people 
known to history Its realisation, therefore, would be worth a heavy 
sacrifice on their part were any such needed In turning over the 
advantages and the drawbacks which such a vast political creation ase 
a self-sufficing British Empire would bring in its train, due weight 
amongst the former should be given to the zmponderabılm which the 
too practical minds of men of business are lable to brush aside as 
unworthy of consideration Moreover the truth would seem to be 
that viewed from the nght angle of vision no real sacrifices are 
demanded of the nation. That of Free Trade is but apparent When 
all the other States compete from behind a Chinese wall of tariff 
protection, and are armed with subsidies and trusts while we can 
neither strike them nor shield ourselves, trade ıs no longer free, the 
struggle ıs no longer equal Our people are heavily handicapped and 
must now compete on terms which are superlatively unfair And the 
results of this competition have been telling against us 

Even as a business venture, therefore, a commercial inter-Imperial 
union cannot but prove profitable to Motherland and Colomes alke 
In casting up the items of profit and loss, however, we should not 
assume that the trade returns of to-day are alone decisive The 
relative prospects of future commercial development of the Colonies 
on the one hand and of fore:gn States on the other likewise call for 
careful attention And ıt ıs an established fact that during the past 
five years our commerce with all the outside world has increased by 
only thirteen per cent, whereas the total value of our commercial 
transactions with our Colonies and possessions beyond the sea has 
risen by more than thirty per cent The future lies therefore with 
Colomal trade, and so great 1s its growing importance that 1f ıt could 
be shown that at the present moment foreigners are better customers 
of ours than our Colonists, 1t would none the less be advisable to make 
a high bid for Colonial markets But as a matter of demonstrable fact 
the balance les the other way even now our own fellow-subjects 
beyond the seas purchase more fiom us than all the world besides 
Thus in the year 1901, the latest for which official figures are available, 
twelve millions of our fellow-subjects abroad took 452,440,000 worth 
of our exports, as against 459,560,000 purchased by 274 millions of 
Germans, Russians and North Americans! And the tendency of this 
brisk inter-Colonial excaange of wares 1s to increase with rapidity 
. Now uf the Bnitish nanon refuse to fall n with Mr Chamberlain’s 
suggestion—the essence of which I have had more than one oppor- 
tumity of advocating in the pages of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW*— 

* Cf CONTEMPORARY Review, April, 1902 “The Commercial Needs of the 


Empire.” -e 
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not only will they throw away their chance of practically monopohsing 
the greatest markets of the future, but they must speedily, surrendey 
the Canadian outlet for their manufactures to the United States 

Nor should the all-1mportant fact be overlooked that a preference, 
whether on the part of the Colonies for the Motherland or of the 
Motherland for the Colonies, to be efficacious need not, will not, hinder 
the course of foreign trade If, for instance, ıt be our interest to 
continue to do business, say, with Germany, ıt ıs still more to Germany’s 
interest to continue to do business with us for the satisfactory reason 
that we purghase much more from her than she imports from Great 
Bntain 287 millon pounds’ worth in the former case as against 
236 milions’ worth in the latter Besides, if foreign States carry on a 
brisk trade with each other despite their high tariff duties, they will 
a fortwrz be able to continue their present trade with Great Britain 
if we levy customs which will be lower than those of Russia, Germany, 
or the United States Inter-Imperial Free Trade 1s the ideal state 
of things, but at present it 1s a dream, the realisation of which 1s 
without the pale of practical politics because at variance with the 
interests of the Colomies Protection for protection’s sake seems 
equally distasteful to the Mother Country An Imperial tanff of 
customs such as Mr Hofmeyer proposed in the year 1877, which would 
have nought in common with Protection, but would be levied alike on 
all commodities of foreign ongin brought into Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and the proceeds of which would be devoted to the defences 
of the Empire, appears to offer the elements of a satisfactory solution 
A reciprocal preferential tarıf for the purpose of consolidating the 
Empire would, if agreed upon, serve equally well At any rate 
the problem must be solved and right speedily if the half-finished and 
seriously threatened work of Empuire-building ıs to be completed 
Otherwise outsiders may, like Germany, claim that they possess vested 
interests in the disintegration of the Empire, and may urge the plea at 
a time when our Government is unwilling or unable to say “No” 


MANCHURIA MAY PROHIBIT GERMAN GOODS, BUT CANADA MUST 
NOT EVEN TAX THEM 


But vigorous diatribes against Germany’s “greed” are at once 
impotent and undignified True she proffers no such claims in the 
Colomes or Crown possessions of other countries Thus, although 
she possesses commercial interests in Manchuria, and will push them 
vigorously if we keep the “ door open * there, yet when Russia signified _ 
herentention to shut out all forergn countries from the markets of that 
province, Germany, far from protesting or waxing indignant, cheerfully 
upheld Russia’s right to do so, and several of her Press organs even 
chuckled over the idea that Russia, who was firmly resolved from the 
outset to continue silently to occupy Manchuna, had not allowed 
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herself to be disturbed in the quiet enjoyment of the quondam Chinese 
province “by all the barking of the British Press”* And when, to 
make matters still worse, Count Cassim offered to “square” the 
United States by allowing their trade preferential treatment, an 
arrangement which would have been eminently unjust to the Father- 
land, Germany saw nothing to complam of in being thus left out in 
the cold She did not claim to be treated even as a friendly foreigner, 
much less as a portio1 of the Russian Empire She did not even 
urge that Manchuria is not yet a Russian Colony she cheerfully 
accepted the Tsar's decision as though it were a decree af fate And 
this difference of attitude has done her no gcod in =ngland If the 
open door be her right m cur Colomes, ıt ıs much more her nght in 
Manchuria Why then does she waive it in Asia and insist upon it in 
British America? Because, say our politicians, she knows exactly 
whom she is dealing with and very properly adjusts her policy to the 
people Still it would be a mistake were we to tale this policy or 
indeed any legit:zmate form of the struggle for national existence in 
bad part If our people really desire to be treated by Germany as 
the Russians are treaied, they have only to take a leaf from Russia’s 
book If they wish to have an Empire they must be ready to make 
some sacrifice in return for those which the Colonies are making for 
them It 1s also undoubtedly in their power to maintain indefinitely the 
principles of Free Trade, if that be their ideal of commercial policy 
But they must be brought to grasp the fact that if cn the one hand 
they throw away all weapons of defence and offence ır. the commercial 
struggle, leaving Canada and South Afnca to be severely punished 
by foreigners for loyalty to the Mother Country, and on the other hand 
take everything they can get from the Colomes witout giving any 
compensating advantages whatever, they cannot complain if Canada 
gravitates to the United States and the Empire falls to pieces, nor are 
they warranted in blaring for the results German greed rather than 
their own lamentable skort-sightedness 


RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA 
COOLNESS NEEDED IN DEALING WITH RUSSIA 


The almost moroid nervousness which our Press and public so 
needlessly displayed duzing Russia’s advance ın Central Asia has been 
provoked anew by the changing signs and tokens of her designs upon 
Manchuna. Alarming accounts have been spreading hke wildfire of 
late, to the effect that New-ehwang had been reoccupied, Korea 
invaded, that Russian troops were on their way to invest Tien-Chwang- 
Tai again and that all foreign commercial competition in Manchuria 
had been defimitely proscitbed. People whom familiarity with Russia’s 
peculiar diplomatic methods has made cautious and sceptical, while 


* Berliner Tageblatt, ioth May, 1903 
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recognising that those somewhat vague rumours and other more solid 
facts lent colour to the belief that the Tsar’s Government was seriously 
minded to build a lasting tabernacle in the wealthy province of the 
Bogdo-Khan, felt that before indulging in hard words it might be better 
to await an official overt act and then to deal thoroughly with that For 
the St Petersburg Foreign Office ıs known to have recourse to 
innumerable little da//ons d’essaz which are very often the precursors 
of nothing ın particular and are never followed by a real ascent if the 
wind happen to be adverse Moreover, even Muscovite diplomatists 
never drink their tea quite so hot as 1t ıs poured out An Ambassador, 
a General, a Chargé d’Affaires, eager to distinguish himself, steals a 
march on his nvals, oftentımes without any authority from head- 
quarters If the venture proves successful, a sabre of honour or the 
ribbon of a high order rewards his zeal, but 1f he has merely disturbed 
a hornet’s nest, he is promptly disavowed The recent incidents, real 
and imaginary, in Manchuria, were mammly of this description feathers 
to show how the wind was blowing The atmosphenic current, chiefly 
from the American Continent, having been found unfavourable, the 
Russian Foreign Office reassured everybody, and things are outwardly 
and for the time satisfactory once more 


PROTEST AGAINST RUSSIFICATION COMES TOO LATE 


And yet the main conclusions to which those reports pomt are 
correct, so correct indeed that almost everybody who has lately infeired 
them claims to have foreseen them long ago Nor was there ever any 
reasonable doubt about the motives, so palpable was the significance 
of the acts The wealthiest State in Chnstendom will not expend 
enormous sums in the construction of a railway of 1,555 miles and then 
listlessly allow its nvals to reap the commercial and industrial 
advantages which that outlay has literally created And a poverty- 
stricken country hke Russia, which must anxiously count every rouble 
and copeck, ıs still less hkely to stultify itself by any such deed of 
altruism From the day therefore on which the Manchurian railway 
was first decided upon, it was clear to all concerned that the fertile 
valleys of the Sungari and the Liau, the dense forests that fringe the 
Khingan Hills, and the rich mmeral districts scattered over the 
territory, which 1s as large as France and Germany together, would all be 
“railed in” by the Slavonic culture-bearer from the west And no voice 
was then raised in protest On the contrary, statesmen vied with each 
other in wishing Russia luck, in disclaiming any desire to aggrandise 
their own countnes at the expense ofeChina, and, putting a good face 
upop the matter, awaited developments But now that developments 
are comè ın the long expected shape the tocsin ıs being sounded and 
Muscovy charged with an atrempt to assimilate Manchuria The truth 
1s, that during all those years she had been pursuing that arm with 
wonderful energy and rare single-mindedness, and that all the contra- 
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dictions between the solemn assurances of her Foreign Office and the 
surprising acts of her d.plomatic and mihtary officials were but so many 
broad hints given to all whom it might concern that a new province was 
being added to the Muscovite Empire If her pohcy was an encroach- 
ment on other nations’ interests, why did they not proclaim the fact as 
soon as its trend became evident, and if they kept silence then what 
good purpose can be gained by crying out when the work has been 
accomplished ? 


MANCHURIA IS VIRTUALLY A RUSSIAN PROVINCE 


For there can be no doubt that Manchuna 1s in fact just as much a 
Russian Government as Finland, whatever status ıt may claim to have 
in virtue of international forms Flourishing Russian towns have 
sprung up on the sites of dingy httle Manchu villages In large 
districts where five years ago Mongol nomads were wandering about 
with their flocks, Russian merchants are now selling tea, flour, 
vegetables , public baths have been opened, post offices are forwarding 
letters, spacious buildinzs have been erected as shops, inns, dwelling 
houses, Chinese soldiers wear a Russan badge on their uniforms, 
Chinese Governors are the humble servants of Muscovite military 
commanders or railway oficials Russians administer justice promptly, 
fairly and without app2al, wherever there 1s a Russian settlement 
vegetables are cultivated with profit, long stretches of gardens aie 
conjured into existence, markets opened, trade is growing, Manchus 
are beginning to chatter in broken Russian, roubles are circulating 
freely throughout the province, and the people are getting used to 
Russian ways and are thriving And from one end of Manchuria to 
the other runs a railway line which is said to need for 1ts protection a 
permanent Russian army Add to this the significant circumstance 
that in virtue of the Manchurian Convention of 1902 China, even after 
the withdrawal of the regular Muscovite troops, has forfeited her nght to 
determine the number of soldiers which she may deem it advisable to 
keep ın the three Manchunan provinces, without first consulting Russia, 
who may then draft larger bodies of Cossacks, as a make-weight, to 
the adjacent districts In hke manner, should the Government of the 
Bogdo-Khan wish to build railways in soutnern Manchuria, ıt 1s bound 
to come to an understanding with the Tsar's Government before 
beginning the work Tke upshot of all these rapid and radical changes, 
which were chronicled month by month without official protests, 1s that 
the disintegration of the Chinese Empires n full swing Nor will ıt be 
restricted to Manchuria Turkestan, Kashgaria, Mongolia and Thibet 
are marked out for annexation as well ` 

Mongolia indeed has bzen tackled already, and unless the uñforeseen 
play a more important part ın the future of that country than it has 
played in the destiny of Manchuria, ıt will soon be quite as effectually 
“railed in” The people zhere are simple-minded, untutored, easily led 
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Ther interests are mainly rehgious, thew moral and intellectual 
atmosphere composed chiefly of the elements of gross superstition and 
medieval Buddhism For generations they have known, withorft 
dishking, the Russians whose Colonies have managed to subsist in 
towns hike Khobko, Oolyasootay and Urga Russia built the bridges 
over the river Tola and keeps them in repair, maintains postal 
communications between Kiakhta and Pekin, supports a school of inter- 
preters in Urga and supplies the people with such cheap wares as they 
‘need To Russify the inhabitants ıs an easier task than to assimilate the 
Finns, and the readiness of the Tsar's Government to set about the 
work was récently displayed when M de Plancon, the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires, asked that China should give an undertaking never to 
employ foreign miming experts in Mongolia or Manchuna, excepting 
Russian subjects, and to effect no change of any kind in the administra- 
tion of Mongolia lest they should culminate in troubles and endanger 
the peace, 


Russia4’s POLicy of RAILWAY BUILDING 


A fatal imtial mistake which European politicians are prone to make 
1s to suppose that Russia builds railways for the sake of the advantages 
to be reaped from them as mere ways of communication, and to consider’ 
them solely from that angle of vision Even the Great Siberian Line, 
which might with some colour of probabihty have been regarded in 
this light, was constructed for politico-commercial objects which are 
only now becoming manifest. For as a purely business enterprise ıt 
can hardly be said to have proved a success, and yet this result has 
m nowise upset the calculations of the Tsar’s Ministers As it cost 
on an average £0,500 a verst* and ıs 5,632 versts long, the sum total 
was enormous, especially when we reflect that there was nothing to 
pay for expropnating private property, seeing that the terntory 
through which it passed was mostly crown land Moreover, most of 
the bridges are of wood—there are only nine versts of iron bridges on 
the entire lme—the rails are of second rate quality and the stations 
mere wooden structures No doubt the high price paid for the 
construction 1s largely the result of the incompetency of the 11,114 
employés, of whom only 123 had enjoyed a technical trammg Many 
of these railway builders were, strange to say, priests, photographers, 
gendarmes, painters, orgamists, military men and estate owners! The 
money sunk m the undeitaking was, hke bread thrown upon the waters, 
expected to return after many days vwzé Manchuria and Mongolia 
Judging by recent statistics, the local districts have profited largely by 
the venture , the amount of corn carried westwards by the railway rose 
frot 3& milhon poodst in 1896 to 18 milhons in 1900 and it 1s 
still steadily increasing , the number of Siberian farms multiphed during 
the same period from 21 to 1,107, dairy produce received a propor- 


+ A Russian verst 1s equal to 1166 66 English yards 
1 A pood 1s roughly 36 pounds 
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tionately powerful stimulus, and the production of butter alone increased 
from 400 to 2,000,000 poods The outlay on the Manchurian railway 
was considerably greater than that on the Siberian, despite the facts 
that human labour in the Chinese provinces costs scarcely anything, 
that the materials were imported from the United States duty free, 
and that there were no technical difficulties of any kind to cope with 
In Manchuria the railway cost on an average 415,400 a verst! 


WHAT Russia Dorks Nor WANT IN CHINA s 


It requires little reflection to grasp the fact that the motive of 
this extravagant outlay 1s not to acquire the carrying trade between 
Russia and Manchuria, for as yet ıt does not exist + Russia’s exports to 
all parts of the Chinese Empire, including that province, amounted in 
1901 to no more than the value of £513,367, whereas Great Britain 
sent goods thither valued at 46,602,338, and the United States 
exported wares estimated at £2,111,118 Moreover, the Manchurian 
railway as a means of transport brings nothing into the Russian 
Treasury, on the contrary it entails a serious loss The entire tea 
trade, for instance, now follows the overland route, and the result 1s 
said to be ser.ously detrimental to the Russian merchant navy During 
a debate which recently took place in St Petersburg at a meeting of 
the Society for the Promotion of Russian Industry and Trade, it was 
pointed out that the commercial dealings of Muscovy with the Far 
East are virtually nil, that the southern hne of the Manchurian Railway 
had dealt a serious blow to Russia’s status in that province, and that 
the Government has now to assist the exporter by paying out of the 
public funds from 50 to 75 per cent of the cost of transport, so that 
private profit connotes public loss! It was not therefore the attraction 
exercised by the present markets of Manchuria which drew the millions 
from the Tsar's Treasury But neither was it the pleasıng prospect 
of “political preponderance” which some English newspapers are 
prepared to recognise in a lordly way as Russia’s nght To have a 
voice in the administration of the country may indeed tend to raise a 
nation’s prestige, but Russia hungers and thirsts after more tangible 
benefits than a responsibility which must finally weaken rather than 
strengthen the State which bears it 


Russi WANTS A COMMERCIAL MONOPOLY IN MANCHURIA 


The plain truth is that the Tsar’s advisers were moved to “rail in” 
Manchuria by the determination to create markets in China for Russian 
producers A vast mdustrial “class 1s to be called into being in 
Muscovy, and the State is in future to be supported by two Caryafides 
ın leu of one Now the strenuous efforts made by the Russian 
Government, especially under the present enterpnsing Finance 
Minister, to render the people self sufficing in mdustry as well as 
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agriculture, cannot be worked out to a successful issue unless a profit- 
able foreign outlet be found or made for Russian manufactures That 
1s the key of the whole situation 

The next important element of Russia’s Far Eastern policy hes in 
the now recognised fact that an the one hand, owing to geographical as 
well as various other drawbacks, she cannot at present hope to compete 
in the open markets with the great commercial peoples of the world, 
enor can she on the other afford to wait until “ something turns up” to 
enable her to enter the arena on terms of equality About this 
mferiority there is no doubt whatever, and there is just as little about 
the means of making up for ıt These are mamly two ın the first 
place the creation of vast mdustries on the very frontiers of the 
provinces marked out as Russia’s commercial preserves, and in the 
second the raising of artificial barriers to keep out the wares of foreign 
rivals Those aims shape Russia’s attitude towards China, all her 
demands may be summed up ın the simple formula Russia needs a 
monopoly in Northern China. At the meetmg of the Society for the 
Promotion of Russian Industry and Trade, to which allusion has already 
been made, that aspect of the question was brought out in bold relief 

“China,” it was explained, 


never can and never will become an outlet for Russian goods so 
long as there ıs no Russian industry in the Amoor Distnct— on 
the confines of China and Manchuria Consequently we are utterly 
helpless to compete with the trade of foreign countnes, unless 
artificial obstacles thereto can be raised to assist us The policy of 
the Manchu Railway and the measures proposed for the conquest 
of the markets of the Far East are futile, and will not bear the 
stress of criticism That things cannot possibly go on as they are 
moving at present ıs self-evident, were ıt only from a consideration 
of the fact that we shall thereby lose not only Manchunia as a 
market but the Amoor District over and above, besides hindering 
its development and colonisation The sole issue out of thes no- 
thoroughfare ts the adoption of measures to hinder the importation 
of foreign merchandise into Manchurta, and to allow them to come 
wn only through Nikolayeffsk or Vladivostok For ıf the present 
situation should continue to exist, ıt will be necessary in the near 
future to grant to foreign wares destined fur the Amoor Distiict the 
same terms as those conceded to products entering into Manchuna. 


The Russian attempt to make the evacuation of Manchuna 
conditional on certain measures virtually prohibitive of foreign 
commerce there was the crude wok 6f a mere underlhng and ran 
counter to all diplomatic usage Hence it was speedily disavowed by 
the Foreign Office But the underlying demand for the recognition 
of Russia’s right to some considerable monopoly of China’s foreign 
trade, however unconventionally obtained, can be read between the 
hnes of the most correct diplomatic phrases 
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Russta’s AWKWARD POSITION IN MANCHURIA 


Nobody who has studied the facts and ıs qualified to sift them 
from the fancies, native and foreign, with which they are so often 
mixed, can help seeing that however strange and grotesque the shifts 
made by zealous Russiaa officials to cajole or bully weak foreign States 
into ar.angements adverse to their interests, there ıs something to be 
said for Russia’s point of view Thus in the case of Manchuria she 
has spent money, which she could otherwise 111 afford, in the hope of 
getting large returns She is well aware that the “open door” will 
admut all her trade nvels long before she can reach it herself And 
when her statesmen reflect that it ıs Russian money which ıs opening 
up the country, putting money mto the pockets of the hitherto listless 
natives, generating new wants and providing the means of paying for 
them, they naturally feel that, however bad their case for special 
privileges may be diplomatically, it is strong enough in equity The 
Novoye Vremya, comparing the Manchunan Railway with the projected 
Bagdad line, gives utzerance to reflections which tally with those 
facts — 

It was an admurable and a cunning plan to build a convenient, 
cheap and quick route for German manufactures at the expense of 
neighbouring Stazes! It 1s just the opposite to what we managed to 
effect in Manchuna on the slender funds of the Russian people For 
our gold we purchased something unprofitable and even ruinous * 


And ın truth, Russia cannot successfully compete with her foreign 
tivals for the Manchurian markets which she has been largely 
mstrumental in creating The distance, whether by sea or by land, 1s 
so gieat that her products cannot bear the cost of transit Even now 
the httle trade that she does there ıs State-assisted It may be urged 
that that is her own look-out, and that each nation has to do the best 
it can for its own interests without sacrificmg any of them for the good 
ofitsneighbours That is certainly the doctrine which, hes at the basis 
of all foreign policy But the Russians would not be human if they 
failed to view the matter in a very different light, and whatever issue 
out of the difficulty may ultimately be found, it 1s at least worth our 
while to understand their case The Amoorskaya Gazeta, a journal 
which appears in Blagovyeshtshensk, complains, in a doleful article on 
the subject, that the Manchurian Railway has already attracted 
thousands of Chinese into the province, and will probably bring many 
of them into Russia itself, and that 1f ever war should break out with 
Japan the line wil be rendered useless by these immigrants From 
a strategical point of view therefore its advantages are problematical 
Asa help to colonisation just as little can be expected froin it, seeing 
that Russians have no right to settle along the line Neither will it 
contribute to the development of commercial relations for the reasons 


# Novoye Vrena, 2nd May, 1903 
e 
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already enumerated, indeed it will prove worse than useless ın this 
respect, because free ports will open wide the door to contraband trade 
and an army of smugglers will flood Russian territory with cheap goods 
from Japan and Germany Consequently the Government ought in 
the interests of the people to do one of two things either to wind 
up every undertaking in the country, evacuate Manchuna and withdraw 
for good, or else annex it ana proclaim it a Russian province If the 
former alternative be chosen the Chunchuses would destroy the railway 
and spoil the country for foreign trade * ` 

The Russan Government naturally prefers the latter, and 1s doing 
its utmost to carry it out successfully Hence China obeys the Tsar 
and refuses to open new treaty ports in Manchuna, hence Russia keeps 
the telegraphs, and retains nearly half a million pounds sterling, repre- 
senting part of the Customs revenue of New Chwang from British, 
American and Japanese trade In pursuance of the same policy 
foreigners are being gently and gradually ousted from all posts of 
confidence, and well-directed blows are being vigorously dealt at the 
Impenal Maritime Customs, the one certain source of China’s revenue, 
which seems destined to dry up on the retuement of its creator Sir 
Robert Hart’s sense of fair play io our European rivals has, it must be 
admitted, materially contributed to open the sluice gates of foreign 
intrigue and bring about the deluge which will come after him His 
fellow-countrymen will learn with amazement that out of the thirty- 
five appointments which he has made to that service during the past 
four years the number of British officials has been but four If the 
English Inspector-General deems that ratio sufficient, can it be 
wondered at that Russia should declare it wholly unfair, and insist 
that there must in future be no English head of the Customs, nothing 
but a Board of Control, which she herself could easily sway 
by means of the Chinese Government? As a matter of fact, 
China is bound by formal agreement to keep an Englishman in 
the office of Inspector-General so long as British trade with the Celestial 
Empire is greater than that of any other Power, and this condition still 
obtains Meanwhile another parallel attempt to undermine the 
institution 1s being made in Manchuna, where Russia is desirous of 
opening Custom Houses of her own which shall be virtually independent 
of the Inspectorate The result will be that Germany will follow suit 
at Kiao-chau, where the present staff 1s wholly German, and this 
change would of course give the Imperial Maritime Customs the coup 


de grace 
e 


THE POSITION OF JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


e 
The other side of the question 1s that on which Japan, the United 
States, and Great Biitam keep their eyes nveted The Japs are 
naturally wroth to see the Tsar garner in the fruits of the Mikado’s 
* Amoorskaye Gazeta, 30th March, 1902 
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yictory over China In 1895, when the treaty of Shimonoseki was 
signed, which ceded <he Liaotung Peninsula to Japan, Russia stepped 
in with a protest which, reinforced by Germany and France, compelled 
the Japs to relinquish their hold of the mainland im order to contribute 
“to the removal of everything that could lead to a partition of the 
“Chinese Empire.’ Yet that very territory was soon afterwards 
seized by Russia, whose presence there somehow ıs not considered to 
be inconsistent with the integrity of China The Japs now argue, and 
it 15 not easy to refctte them, that if Russia has, from a commercial 
and financial pomt of view, burnt her fingers over*this act of 
double injustice, tha: result is a just punishment rather than 
a legitimate claim for further privileges They add that the whole 
story of the Cassin: Convention, which gave Russia among other nights 
that of protecting hez railway in Manchuria, is a baseless fabrication, 
and that no such document ever existed Prince Ching 1s said to have 
solemnly declared that despite the most careful researches in the 
archives of the Tsung lı Yamen, there ıs no trace to be found of any 
agreement between Li Hung Chang and Cassim, nor has the Russian 
Foreign Office given any clear, defimte reply to the plain question 
whether any such compact had ever been drawn up If this be true, ıt 
would follow that the supposed basis of treaty-rghts on which the 
St Petersburg Government rests its far-reaching action in Manchuria 
is a fiction But the Jnited States and Great Britain can afford to 
discuss the question more calmly They need no territorial acquisitions 
in China, and if Russia 1s really bent on acquiring a certain pre- 
ponderant political cantrol ın Manchuria, they are quite willing to let 
things take their course, provided always that the doctrine of the 
“ open door” ıs scrupy ously respected They cannot, they say, allow 
Manchuria to be closer! to international trade by a Russian wall of 
tariffs, and if they did this concession would be used as a precedent 
for a similar seizure of Mongoha, Kashgaria and Turkestan There- 
fore they must make z bold stand at the outset and holed the Tsa1’s 
Government to its pledges 


ONLY Two POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS A COALITION OR A 
COMPROMISE 

But in plain English, Russia has a definite well thought out policy 
which nothing short of a war threat can stop, while her rivals 
have none And ths aim is both political and commercial For 
Russia the Manchurian qyestion m its commercial aspect 1s 
pressng and vital How vital may be gathered from the 
fact that she has considerably swerved from her secular traditwens as 
protectress of the Chastrans in Turkey m order to keep a free hand 
in China Macedonians and Serbs are being massacred in cities and 
towns, yet Russia remus urmoved Her own Consul 1s killed by a 


fanatical Albanian, arc she agrees to spare the murderer's life The 
e 
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Turks orgamise bloocdbaths of unarmed Christian men and women 
until the Bulganans are moved to play va banque and risk thefr 
national existence, but Russia, it is credibly said, 1s prepared, if the 
worst comes to the worst, to allow Austrian troops to enter the country 
and restore order “Macedonia may pensh if only Manchuria be 
“retained ” would seem to be the watchword And her will must in 
the end be done, unless her rivals are ready to accomplish theirs, if 
needs be with arms in their hands, always supposing that they can first 
agree upon it 

Diplomacy alone ıs powerless to reconcile the conflicting interests 
For the stakes which Russia ıs playing for are enormous, and she will 
naturally make proportionate sacrifices to secure them But she would 
doubtless draw the line at wai against a coalition The whole question, 
then, may be reduced to this are England, Japan and the United 
States resolved to combine and if necessary fight for the open 
door? If not, the sooner they make up their minds to agree 
to a compromise the better Diplomacy without the sanction of 
armies and navies can make no impression upon Russia now 
that she has such vast mterests to safeguard Of every other 
obstacle she will make short work, and it would be highly unfair 
to blame her Now so far as one can see at present, the champions 
of free commercial competition are neither at one in their methods 
of keeping the door open nor determined to place the only obstacle in 
Russia’s way which she will unhesitaungly recoil from Germany 
openly takes the Muscovite side in the diplomatic struggle, and mean- 
while prepares to utilise to the fullest the fruits of the free trade 
victory France ıs Russia’s ally and has no choice of sides And the 
United States cannot join any political combination for fear of getting 
entangled in the meshes of a European alliance Japan and England 
are therefore the only factors left It 1s preposterous to suppose that 
England and Japan will quixotically sacrifice their men, ships and 
money to cerry on a fierce struggle with Russia for the good of all 
nations If the interests are international, let the means of safe- 
guarding them be equally mternational It would be the height of 
folly to offer up thousands of British men and milhons of British 
money for rights which rivals who sided with Russia in the quarrel 
would then be at liberty to enjoy on a footing of perfect equality with 
ourselves 

Hard words addressed to Russia, whose position 1s extremely 
awkward, will not mend matters at present nor make our dealings 
with her any smoother in the future *She ıs working for her own 
interests just as her rivals are working for thers, the chief points of 
difference tesulting from the fact that her financial resources and 
commercial capacities are far more slender They advocate the open 
door because to them it ıs advantageous, she shudders at the prospect 
because to her ıt means relative run Were she to compete in 
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Manchuria on equal terms with the United States and Great Bnitam, 
she would resemble the dwarf in Goldsmith’s fable, where the giant 
received all the benefits of success and the dwarf all the disadvantages 
mcluding the loss of an eye, of an arm anda leg To Russia the 
market of Manchuria ıs worth any sacrifice short of a war with a 
strong coalinon Unless it is worth as much to her competitors the 
sooner they give up the diplomatic struggle the better If, however, 
the open door in Manchuna be to them too a matter of vital import, 
they should say sc courteously but firmly, put strong political pressure 
upon China, and should further be prepared to resorteto extreme 
measures, if the need should arise But even then some consideration 
would seem due to the circumstance that Russia sank large sums of 
money m that province in the reasonable belief—indirectly fostered 
by the imaction of ali the interested Powers—that she would be 
permitted to recoup herself ın her own way If things are allowed to 
duft as at present what will happen 1s that China’s “integrity” will be 
formally maintained, while Manchuria, Mongolia and Kashgaria sink 
tothe status of Russian provinces The commercial “door” will be 
officially kept open, while non-Russian trade will be ingeniously and 
effectively hindeied from passing over its threshold 

With regard to Russia’s future railway enterprise in the Celestial 
Empire, rumours of which are continually cropping up, the Powers would 
do well to bear ın mind that all such lines will be laid down with the 
ultimate object of winning lucrative markets, and that no market 
there can be profitable to Muscovite producers which admits foreign 
wares on terms of equality If therefore knowing this, they utter no 
timely and effective protest, they ought not to feign surprise if later 
on Mimisters in St Petersburg declare that the country has been duly 
“railed in” 


MACEDONIA 
ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIAN EUROPE R 


The ghastly Macedonan spectacle of fire and blood continues to 
unfold itself slowly to the gaze of Christian peoples grown suddenly 
indifferent Two years ago all central Europe was frenzied at the 
thought that the brave little Boer people were being unjustly dealt 
with by England The mere idea was more than their flesh and blood 
could bear To-day the news that hundreds of unarmed men, women 
and children are being massacred ın the broad daylight and thousands 
are crowded together m fetid. prisons, leaves those once sympathetic 
beholders unmoved Except in France there are no committees for 
the relef of the sufferers, no protests, no indignation meetings, no 
subscriptions Ave the Slavs then not men and Chnstians? “Hath 
“not a Macedoman hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
“passions ” hke the South African? Doubtless he has, but his cause 
does not happen to veil unavowed and lucrative political designs as 
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the Boers’ did ` That is the clue to the puzzle Two yeas ago the 
Boer was a name to conjure with To-day Turks are trumps ın the 
game of Continental politics, and the sufferings of ten thousand 
Macedonian Christians will not win a pfenmig or a heller from tender- 
hearted onlookers on the Continent 


THE DYNAMITE OUTRAGE 


The dynamite outrage in Salonika was a most heinous crime—the 
work of a few desperate conspirators—which cannot be too severely 
condemned But even the most mgorous justice does not demand 
whole hecatombs of innocent people to atone for the offence of a few 
criminals who have met the Zate they provoked The Bulganan 
Government had assuredly neither hand nor part init, and the Bulganan 
e Press’ promptly and unmistakably denounced ıt But the friends of 
the Turks made the most of the opportumty Under cover of the 
excitement caused by the misdeed, and of the exhortations- which 
Central Europe addressed to Abdul Hamid to make an example of the 
Christians, horrible deeds of blood were perpetrated which make one 
realise how slight is the difference which separates the savage from the 
culture bearer and how easily the dormant wild beast 1s aroused in 
man False statements—refuted by the Consular reports—were set 
afloat by the Porte to excuse the cruelties of the Bashi-boozooks, 
euphemistic phrases were comed by the Press organs of Central Europe 
to gloze over them, and the fact was duly chronicled that “ the Ottoman 
“Government has at last begun severely to repress the disorders and 
“is rapidly establishing law and order” Law and order restored by 
Bashi-boozooks and lauded bv cultured Christians who sympathised so 
keenly with the Boers 1s in truth a spectacle for other than angels 
Oddly enough, even Russia, whose imterests are now centred in 
Manchuria, 1s deaf and blind though by no means dumb When the 
psychologital moment arrived her diplomatic agents suddenly took the 
side of Islam, and as the St Petersburg Messenger of Europe ironically 
remarks “In the Consular reports a strange exuberance of confidence 
“is manifested in the Turkish authorit.es and at the same time an 
“extraordinary distrust of, an enmity to, the disaffected Christians ”* 
The assistance, nay the aggressiveness of the Albanians who robbed, 
burned and slew the inhabitants of Old Servia, was indulgently connived 
at, the murderer of the Russian Consul Shtsherbina was 
magnanimously pardoned, and the Turkish authorities were reported 
to be “loyally carrying out the reform$ proposed by the Powers” If 
the Burks were Manchurians, Chunchuses Chinese Boxers, or any other 
tribe or race who by roughly elbowing a Russian had offered a pretext 
for massing soldiers ın a coveted district, how different the language of 
«the official Chroniclers would have been! 

* Vestnik Evroty, May, 1903, p 339 
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WAS THE OUTRAGE CONNIVED AT BY TURKEY? 


The curious part of the matter 1s that the prime movers m the 
dynamite outrage are stili undiscovered. That responsible Bulganan 
politicians cannot reasonably be suspected 1s obvious to all, to blow up 
Europeans with dynamite was the shortest way to ruin the best of 
causes, and it could not be their wish to defeat ther own ends The 
immediate effect—which the most short-sighted could have foreseen— 
was the massacre of a namber of innocent, and perhaps also more 
_ or less guilty Christians, and the attempt of the Porte to 
precipitate a war with Bulgaria Consequently the’ policy of 
the enemies of Macedonia was greatly furthered by the 
cume, they and Turkey profited by it The Russian and 
French Préss indignantly protested against the abuse which was being 
made of the meident, acd the Tsar’s Foreign Minister pulled up the 
Sultan in the nick of tme “Turkey,” writes the Svett, “is being 
“literally egged on against Bulgaria by means of a cunning intrigue 
“which is planned in Berlin and carried out through Vienna But the 
“moment ıs near when a:l Slavs will nse up like one man and struggle 
“to prevent the all-absorbing maw of Teutonism from swallowing 
“them.”* It cannot be denied that the dynamite outrage afforded the 
Turks a most welcome opportunity to make a vigorous onslaught on 
their enemies It 1s equally certain that the Turkish authorities were 
well aware that the crime was planned, and although requested by the 
representatives of foreizn Powers to thwart the execution, took no 
measures to hinder it Moreover, in all probability the dynamite came 
not from Bulgaria but by sea to Salonika. Then durmg long weeks 
mines were laboriously made, sand carted away, bombs carefully fixed 
m their places, and all this under the eyes of the Ottoman police who, 
despite express Consular warnings, did nothing—absolutely nothing 
Turkey therefore is greatly to olame, and no greater mistake could have 
been made than to connive at the massacres which she subsequently 
perpetrated 

The Svett goes still further — 


An inquiry into what kas taken place at Salonika has established 
the fact that the members of the Macedonian Committees who 
perpetrated the dynamite outrage were but simple tools of a dark 
intrigue directed obviously, against Bulgaria After the explosion 
in Salonika, Turkey and Austria began to show their cards the 
Austrian squadron suddenly appeared before Salomka Turkish 
troops held themselves in geadiness to march on Bulgana. It leaked 
out that the preparations for the crime had not been kept secret 
from the Turkish Government they were known three weeks before 
the deed was carried out . The Porte is itself responsible for 
everything that nas taken place, inasmuch as ıt knew what was being 
hatched and neglected to take measures of precaution On the eve, 

+ Svett, 7th May 
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the French Consul warned the Vali of Salonika of the plot, but D 
received the answer that all was well * 


RUSSIA versus AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


The Russian Government allows ıt to be understood that ıt contem- 
plates the situation in the Balkans from the same angle of vision as 
Austria, and Count Goluchowski ıs naturally proud of the good under- 
sstanding with his country’s secular enemy But nowadays it is the 
sentiment of peoples and not of Governments which in the long run 
makes for peace or war, and the Russ:an Press organs of all parties 
are at one m condemning the attitude of Central Europe A few 
extracts from the principal newspapers and the chief review of St 
Petersburg are calculated to throw a strong light on the passions 
aroused by the Macedonian struggle for freedom — 


The influence wielded by Germany over Turkey ıs no longer a 
secret for anyone What Germany orders, Turkey carries out. Why 
then does not Germany utter the word which would put an end once 
for all to the misdeeds, the horrors, the enormities perpetrated in 
Macedonia? From the commercial, the practical point of view, 1t 1s 
important for Germany that Turkey should wage war with Bulgaria 
What Germany wants 1s either indirectly, or for the moment through 
the intermediary of Austria Hungary, to acquire sway over the Balkan 
Christians who will fall into the German maw when Austria Hungary 
1s swallowed up by the Prussians Germany wants to have a clear 
German road from Hamburg via Constantinople, the Bosphorus and 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf And this aim she is pursuing In this 
game of hers a war between Turkey and Bulgaria, the weakening 
of the youthful Principality, would be a noteworthy advantage This 
policy would necessarily react upon Russia. For if Russia espouse 
the cause of Bulgaria, she will be weakened matenally If she hold 
aloof she will be weakened morally In either case Germany will be 
the gainer . Reforms have been proposed, in the success of 
which nobody believes Europe mildly expresses her wish, but the 
extermination of Christians ıs continued We have good grounds 
for the hope that when nothing remains of the Macedonian Christians 
but a lake of blood, Turkey will make some such declaration as this: 
“the reforms should indeed have been introduced, but at the present 
“those for whose behoof they were drawn up are no longer living.” + 


The more staid Novoye Vremya writes — 


The calculation of the Turks and of their secret well-wishers is 
patent a clean sweep of the Principality of Bulgaria which, despite 
its passive loyalty, 1s sti] the mainstay of the Macedonians, would 
constitute the most conventent issue for the Sultan out of the actual 
straits in which he finds himself . But would any such solution 
le in our Russian, in our Slavonic interests? Can we permit the 

* Sveit, sth May, 1903 1 Svett, 13th May 
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devastation of Bulgaria, or even the present massacre of the Bulganan 
people of Macedonia? Such a solution certainly enters into 
the plans of all those to whom the Slavomic character of the Balkan 
Peninsula constitutes a hindrance to the realisation of certam of 
their selfish schemes Here the Turks are passive instruments in 
the hands of others * 


- The most respected and respectable monthly review in all Russia 1s 
the Vestuzk Europy, which comes to the following conclusion respecting» 
the situation in Macedonia — 


. 

Past experience forbids us to share the usual diplomatic illusions 
respecting the possibility of internal reforms in the Ottoman 
Empire So long as the Turks remain masters and admunistrators 
in districts with non-Mohammmedan populations, ıt 1s useless to hope 
for material changes in the existence of the provinces which form 
part of the Sublime Porte If one could assume that the Turkish 
authorities were actuated by a desire to reform themselves and 
establish a new system of civilised government, more favourable to 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects, the representatives and champions 
of Mohammedan traditions would mse up against such new-fangled 
ideas, and all orthodox Turks and Bashi-boozooks of every class and 
condition would join this opposition . The Porte cannot seriously 
work for the realisation of the projects which ıt has accepted against 
its will, and ıt must inevitably sympathise with efforts at resistance 
put forward by Turkish patriots o1 even by such rebellious allies 
as the Albanians. It 1s possible to contemplate the Balkan crisis 
from various points of view, but one thing is absolutely certain out 
of this painful crisis there ıs no conceivable issue except the 
autonomy of the various Turkish provinces under the control and 
protection of the Great Fowers of Europe f 


Meanwhile, the Great Powers being busied elsewhere and unable to 
waste their time on the Macedonians, the reign of terror will continue 


unchecked 


; E J DILLON 


* Novoye Vremya, 8th May, 1903 t Vesinik Evropy, May, 1903, pp 345-346 . 
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R JAMES BRYCE’S “Studies in Contemporary Biography ” 
| V | (Macmillan and Co ) show the author’s breadth of intellectual 
sympathy ın a remarkable degree His gallery of hterary portraits 
ranges over a very wide field of interests, and includes men of the most 
diverse character and attainments , yet there ıs not one of his “ studies ” 
which is not marked with rare intellectual perception, and most are 
Illuminated with a personal sympathy and appreciation which make 
them delightful reading All the subjects of these sketches, with the 
exception of Lord Beaconsfield, were personally, and in most cases | 
intimately, known to the author, and thus he is able to give us many 
personal reminiscences and impressions which add greatly to the 
interest of his volume The places of honour—first and last—are 
given to Lord Beaconsfield and Mr Gladstone, while other politicians 
who appear ın these pages are Charles Stewart Parnell, Earl Cairns, 
Lord Iddesleigh, and Viscount Sherbrooke Churchmen are 
represented by Archbishop Tait, Cardinal Manning, Bishop Fraser, and 
Dean Stanley, historians by J R Green, E A Freeman, and Lord 
Acton , philosophers by T H Green and Henry Sidgwick , theologians 
by Wilhatn Robertson Smith, novelists by Anthony Trollope, and 
journalism by Edwin Lawrence Godkin—a varied list indeed, which 
few hving writers, 1f any, could treat with the mtimate touches and 
catholicity of judgment displayed by Mr Bryce His studies of the 
three great political figures—Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Parnell—have 
already been so fully dealt with in the newspapers that present 
comment seems superfluous It is certainly a high testimonial to Mr 
Bryce’s impartiality and freedom from political bias that his estimate 
of Beaconsfield should have been welcomed by not a few Tory 
reviewers as by far the sanest that has yet appeared 
But it,1s, perhaps, in some of the non-political essays, especially in 
those on the historians, that Mr Bryce is at his best The parallel 
studies of Green and Freeman afford an interesting contrast between 
these two fnends, both historians, and hving for many years on terms 
of intimate companionship, yet differmg so widely in their views of 
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how history should be wntten Green learnt much from Freeman— 
the®value of accuracy, the way to handle onginal authorities, the mter- 
pretation of architecture as the external record of story—but his views 
were his own, and, broadly speaking, ıt may be said that whatever 
Freeman rejected as beneath the notice of history, Green regarded as 
an all-important factor Green © taught his readers that the explorts 
“ of kings and the intrigues of ministers, and the struggles of parties ın 
“ Parliament, are, after all, secondary matters, and important chiefly as 
“they affect the welfare or stimulate the thoughts and feelings of the 
“great mass of undistinguished humanity in whose hands the future of 
“a nation hes” To Freeman these same “ political events ”—the 
events of war, diplomacy, and government—were the whole of history. 
“That historians should care as much (or more) for the religious or 
“philosophical opimions of an age, or for its ethical and social 
“phenomena, or for the study of 1ts economic conditions, as for the 
“forms of government or battles and sieges, seemed to him strange 
s He would say to Green, ‘ You may bring in all that socal and 
“religious kind of thing, Johnny, but I can’t.” Freeman’s limita- 
tions, both in human interests and in esthetic appreciation, must be 
studied to be beheved When he was lecturing in the United States, 
he was keenly interested in the political institutions which he could 
trace to their English onginals, but displayed complete indifference to 
anything touching on the economic development or social life of the 
country He seems to have cared for nothing in Art or Nature that 
was not directly connected wita his narrow views of history His pet 
aversions in literature were Plato, Carlyle, and Ruskin In the course 
of his many journeys on the Continent, always undertaken with some 
special object of investigation rom which he refused to turn either to 
right or left, he was never known to visit a picture-gallery except once 
when dragged thither by his fellow-traveller Green It was not that 
he “loved Nature more ,” for Green used to say that when he called 
Freeman’s attention to a specially beautiful sunset, Freeman only 
growled out, “Sunsets are your business, Johnny, I did not come to 
“ Italy to see sunsets ” 

The contents of Mr Bryces volume are so varied in their mterest 
that I have made no attempt within my hmits to give even a coup-d’wil 
Speaking of Green’s Short Hzstory, the author says “It was 
“philosophical enough for scholars, and popular enough for school- 
“boys” Choosing your own schoolboy, the remark might be apphed 
to the present work, which ıs as readable as it is eminently worth 
reading It is certamly one ôf the most interesting and valuable 
contributions to contemporary biography published within recent years 

= . k * * 


The two volumes of the “ Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott,” 


by his son, Arthur Westcott (Macmillan and Co), will be welcomed by - 


a wide circle of readers extending far beyond the Bishop’s own Church. 


. 
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Not only was Dr Westcott a great Churchman and Divine, but there 
was that i his life and character which appealed to men of all creeds 
andofnone The two striking achievements of his life—the recension 
of the Greek text of the New Testament, which he undertook m 
collaboration with Professor Fenton Hort, and his successful mediation 
between the Durham pitmen and their employers during the great 
Coal Strike of 1892—well illustrate the diversity of his powers When, 
at the age of sixty-five, he succeeded his friend and former pupil, Dr 
Lightfoot, as Bishop of Durham, he was best known as a scholar and 
theologian, and there were some who doubted his capacity for the 
practical administration of a great diocese But these fears were 
soon dissipated From the first he showed a mastery of affairs which 
wag remarkable ın one who had been regarded asa“ scholarly recluse , 
and for eleven years he laboured in his new sphere with a tact and 
zeal, and a ready sympathy with and insight into the practical needs of 
his diocese, which won for him the reverence and affection of 
thousands to whom a bishop in the abstract was a person suspect , 

Canon Westcott, ın a preface to his brother’s work, pays a touching 
tribute to the memory of a father “who was worshipped by his 
“children beyond the common” Indeed, the filial devotion which 
inspires these memoirs throughout renders them almost too sacred for 
criticism Yet ıt may be said that they are compiled and written with 
a discretion which is too often wanting in family biography The 
Bishop’s work as theologian, teacher, and preacher, Mr Westcott leaves 
for others to appraise, aiming rather to show us the man as revealed 
by himself and through the testimony of his friends, with only as much 
connecting narrative and comment as 1s necessary to form a continuous 
life-story The moral and spiritual beauty of his character is brought 
out to the full “Samtly” is not a term to be used lightly of any 
human bemg, but ıt 1s difficult to find a more fitting epithet ın speaking 
of Bishop Westcott’s hfe From a worldly standpoint one sees limita- 
tions heme and there The ever-present sense of life’s intense 
seriousness robbed him of a full perception of the colour and passion of 
life, and of their power over other men To him Keble was a greater 
poet than Goethe In practical affairs his moral optimism, the reflec- 
tion of his own purity of heart, affected his judgment of men and 
things, sometimes to a dangerous extent It seemed impossible for 
him to beheve that others could be moved by less worthy motives than 
his own But in this defect of worldly wisdom we see but another 
illustration of a nobility of character which is rare among men 

Two very interesting contributionseto these volumes are by Arch- 
deagon Boutflower and Mr Thomas Burt respectively, writing from 
different’ pomts of view Archdeacon Boutflower was Dr Westcott’s 
Domestic Chaplain throughout his episcopate, and gives a delightfully 
intimate sketch of the Bishop as Diocesan, while Mr Burt, writing 
from the standpoint of the Trade Unionist and social reformer, 
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considers Dr Westcott as “the pitmen’s bishop” I quote a passage 
fram Mr Burt’s appreciation — 


No death ın this locality within my recollection produced such 
profound and widespread sorrow, such a deep sense of personal loss 
among men of all classes and of all creeds, as did that of the good 
Bishop At the Wesleyan Conference held in Newcastle about the 
time, an eloquent tribute was paid to his memory, ın which he was 
described as “the Bishop not only of tne Church of England, but 
of all the Churches.” In a community noted for its attachment to” 
Nonconformity that was a high testimonial To gverleap the 
sectarian fences which divide men, to win the confidence, good-will, 
yea, the affection of other churches was certainly a notable victory. 
The Bishop’s lofty station, his great reputation as a scholar and 
a theologian, his breadth and catholicity of spirit, his unaffécted 
piety—these qualities no, doubt partially, o1 wholly, accounted for his 
conquest over the hearts of men of other creeds That was a great 
achievement But to have become everybody's B:shop—the Bishop 
of the toler in mine and factory, the Bishop of the creedless, 
of those who attend neither churches nor chapels, who have ceased 
to believe in them, if they ever believed—that surely was a more 
marvellous achievement still Yet that was accomplished by 
Di Westcott. Here at length appeared a real Bishop and Pastor, 
intensely believing in his Church, with a deep, an abiding, almost 
an overpowering sense of the greatness and sacredness of his 
functions and his mission. 


* $ * * 


In “ The Destruction of the Greek Empire” (Longmans, Green and 
Co) Mr Edwin Pears gives a singularly interesting account of the last 
days of Constantinople under the Later Roman Empire and of the 
siege and capture of the city by the Turks in 1453 The author 1s 
already well known to students of Byzantine history by his work on 
“The Fall of Constantinople,” ın which he tells the story of the Fourth 
Crusade and the temporary conquest of the empire by an army of 
Latin filibusters The present volume carnes the narrative forward 
from the Latin conquest in 1204 to the final overthrow of the empire 
by Mahomet the Second and the substitut.on of a Turkish dominion 
which endures to this day The story has, of course, been told by 
Gibbon in the concluding chapters of the “ Decline and Fall,” but it 
needed retelling, for reasons which Mr Pears makes clear in his 
preface A mass of new material has been brought to light dunng the 
last fifty years—notably Nicolg Barbaro’s “ Diary” and the “ Life of 
“Mahomet the Second” by Crtobulus—which considerably modifies 
the judgments of eighteenth-century writers on Byzantine history 
Gibbon had less than half the material before him which is now avail- 
able, and the documents he rehed upon were by wniters belonging to 
the Roman Church, whose testimony is that of bittes theological * 
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controversialists imbued with a spint of rancour towards the Greeks 
who had not accepted the Union with the Church of Rome Thus 
Gibbon’s chapter on the siege, though a brillant piece of writing, is 
based throughout on ex parte and strongly biassed statements, and 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory by the modern histonan The 
researches of Freeman, Professor Bury, Krumbacher, and other writers, 
show that the Later Roman, or, as Mr Pears prefers to call it, Greek 
Empire was by no means so corrupt and demoralised as the earlier 
“historians would have us beleve Professor Bury has in a measure 
adjusted the balance in his annotated edition of Gibbon, but an 
independent and fuller account was needed This Mr Pears success- 
fully accomplishes in the present work, which may be said to focus 
for the first time all the new material available 

The book falls naturally mto three divisions—the first part giving a 
summary of the history of the empire between 1204—1453, and tracing 
the progress during the same period of the race that was to supplant 
it, the second contaimng the history of the siege itself, told with a 
graphic force which holds the reader to its tragic close, and the 
concluding chapters, devoted to a thoughtful survey of the results of the 
destruction of the empire upon European civilisation The Moslem 
conquest marked an epoch ın European history For centuries 
Constantinople had been the bulwark of Christranity, and her capture 
by the professors of a hostile creed meant the detachment of a large 
area of territory from the civilising influences of Western thought and 
ideals The author can find but one set-off agaist the many resulting 
evils Even in her fall the Queen City continued the 1mmense service 
she had rendered by preserving the Greek language and literature 
amid the indifference and ignorance of the Middle Ages; and the 
dispersal of her scholars throughout Europe, immediately before and 
after the conquest, largely contributed to the great revival of learning 
which culminated in the Renaissance* But, to the conquered subjects 
of the empire, the Turkish dominion was an unqualified evil “The 
“great cry which went up from the Christians who had fallen under 
“Turkish rule, and which has never ceased to be justified among their 
“ descendants to the present hour, was that the new rulers failed in the 
“prmary duty of government—to render life and property secure” 
Unhke other conquering races, who have triumphed over peoples 
further advanced than themselves and have profited by the civilisation 
of the vanquished, the Turkish race was unable to assimilate the 
civilisation of the peoples it subdued, and has simply destroyed what 
it could not take to itself r 


¢ That the heavy weight of misrule has hindered and still continues 

to hinder the progress of the Christian races 1s attested by all who are 

* It is mteresting to note that when Grocyn and Linacre were appointed teachers 

of Greek in Oxford, ın the reign of Henry the Seventh, the University was as 
strongly oppo$ed to the new studies as it now 1s to their modification 
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acquainted with Turkey. Condemned to constant persecution and a 
sordid poverty which leaves on travellers an overpowering sense of 
human misery, and living amid a hopeless and dispiriting environment, 
they passed into the blackest might which ever overshadowed a 
Christian people It 1s barely a century ago since the keener- 
sighted watchmen observed indications of dawn The daylight has, 
arisen upon Roumania, Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria, and other countries 
once under Turkish rule, and signs of dawn are visible, though with 
indications of blood-red, ın Macedonia and Armenia The friends of 
the liberated territories have often complained of the vagaries, the 
inconstancy, and the slow rate of progress of the re-established states 
They are apt to forget that to shake off the effects of centuries of 
bondage ıs a task which has never been accomplished ın a single 
generation ‘But it 13 satisfactory to note that while each of the gtates 
that have obtained emancipation was, a century ago, far behind the 
civilisation even of Constantinople, they are now far ahead of ıt 
Wherever, indeed, the dead weight of Turkish misrule has been 
removed, the young Christian states have been fairly started ın the 
path of civilisation, and justify the reasonable expectations of the 
statesmen, histonans, and scholars of the West who have sympathised 
with and aided them ın then aspirations for freedom. 


Mr Pears may be congratulated on making a genuine contnbution 
to historical literature ın a field which has never before been carefully 
gleaned His work ıs both vivid and scholarly, and written with a 
freedom from pedantry which should commend ıt to a wide circle of 


readers x 
* = + w 


Mr W S Lillys new book, “ Chnstianity and Modern Civilisation ” 
(Chapman and Hall), is an able and vigorous presentment of the Roman 
Catholic view of history, which will be of special interest to non- 
Catholics as showing how great are the disabilities under which even the 
keenest and most cultured intellect labours when fettered by Roman 
doctrine Even the title 1s characteristic Most readers, in taking up 
a book so named, would expect to find a consideration of Christianity 
in its relations to the pressing political and social problems of to-day 
In this they would be disappointed There is httle bearing on madern 
civilisation, as we understand ıt, in Mr Lilly's volume, which 1s, 1m the 
main, an teresting though strongly biassed study of the Early Fathers, 
and of the relations between the Church and the medieval world 
Thus we have chapters on “The Nascent Church,” “The Age of the 
“ Martyrs,” and “ The Chustiam Revolution,” with an admirable sketch 
of the life and times of St Augustine, on “ The Turnmg-Point of the 
“Middle Ages,” contaimmg a graphic account of Hildebramd’s “long 
struggle for Papal supremacy on “The Age of Faith” and “The 
“Inquisition,” of which the author writes in a curiously apologetic 
manne: “ The Church is in the world, and the world is imthe Church * 
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“Turing fifteen Christian centuries the spiritual, hke the temporal 
“polity, acted upon the principle of repression It could not help 
“itself Blame would be out of place But, as a matter of fact, both 
“ir the spiritual and in the temporal polity, the principle of repression 
“1s played out, and the principle of toleration, so slowly evolved during 
“those long ages of persecution, has taken its place” He does not 
discuss how the principle of religious toleration came to'be evolved, or 
how ıt ıs maintained, or whether it came from within or without the 
*CrEurch Writing as a dutiful son of the Church, Mr Lilly is, of course, 
a staunch upholder of Ecclesiasticism ın every age The great 
reEgious revolution of the srxteenth century 1s barely mentioned, as 
hazing but httle apphcation in a study of the influences of Chnstianity 
on modern civilisation Luther ıs dismissed with a passing reference 
to fis “ignomimous marriage” and “the lubnicity of his reported 
“conversation,” and we are told that we owe freedom of worship, 
freedom of the Press, and liberty of conscience—all that the modern 
world holds most dear—to Pope Hildebrand One respects the 
sciolarship and learning of this book, but ıt almost persuades the 
reader that no Roman Catholic can write modern history A sweeping 
statement, I admit, and the shade of Lord Acton mses up in protest 
But Lord Acton, with all his weight of philosophic learning, was only 
a potential historian He wrote nothing beyond a few fugitive essays 
Mz Bryce, in an eloquent passage in his “ Studies,” records a conversa- 
tion he had with Lord Acton twenty years ago, in which the latter 
expounded his view of how a history of Liberty might be written, “and 
“n what wise ıt might be made the central thread of all history” If 
tkat history had been written, instead of merely planned and talked 
about, ıt would at least have decided one thing We should know 
tc-day whether Lord Acton’s historic sense was stronger than his 
Icyalty to his Church 

The chapter in Mr Lilly’s book which ıs likely to attract most 
readers 1s that on “ Holy Matrimony” Everyone will be in agreement 
with the author when he says that “the proclamation of the spiritual 
“ squality of women with man ın the new order brought about 
“-vhat may well appear the most wonderful part of the great change 
“Jue to the influence of Christianity,” though it must not be forgotten 
tkat the Northern races held women ın high reverence long before they 
embraced Christiamty But when he insists on the teaching 
o: the Roman Church that indissoluble monogamy ıs divinely 
instituted, and sneers at “the Nonconformist conscience” for 
“volerating loose views of the nuptyl bond,’ it would be well to 
examine the subject in an independent spirit With the principle of 
divorce } have nothing to do here—it can be abused ın its mamntenance 
asın its denial But, keeping to the historical side, there are few more 
c.eatly established facts than that the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage rests entirely on canon law , that for the first thousand years 
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of its existence the Church was strongly opposed to marriage, indis- 
sgluble or otherwise , and that not for fifreen hundred years after Christ 
did Rome institute the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony, durmg which 
long period marriage was necessarily purely a civil contract The 
Early Fathers considered marrage a sinful condition, and the Church 
discouraged it ın every possible way Mariage and living in marnage 
were forbidden at many specified secsons of the year, and some 
authorities even doubted whether marriage was compatible with 


salvation A married woman wishing to leave her husband was allowed’ 


to retire into a convent, while the husband was forbidden to take 
another wife Origen in the third century, St Jerome in the fourth, St 
Chrysostom :n the fifth may all be quoted :n support of this view of 
the attitude of the Eaily Church towards marrage Blackstone tells 
us that numberless ceremonial impediments were thrown by the Church 
m the way of marrage, the object bemg “not only to enrich the 
“ coffers of the Church by the granting of dispensations, but to give it 
“a great ascendency over princes of all kinds, whose alliances were 
“sanctioned or reprobated, their issue legitimised or otherwise, and 
“the succession to therr thrones established or rendered precarious 

according to the humour or interest of the reigning Pontiff” In the 
hght of these facts, Mr Lilly seems scarcely justified in censuring those 
who regard the marriage tie as sacred cnly so far as it accords with 
morality and the preservation of family life 
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Messrs George Bell and Sons have added to their Handbooks of 
English Literature two volumes on “The Age of Shakespeare,’ by 
Thomas Secombe and J W Allen, which are in every way worthy of 
the series in which they appear—no slight thing when one remembers 
the standard set by Dr Richard Garne.t’s “ Dryden” and Professor 
Heiford’s “Wordsworth” One too often finds in hterary manuals 
merely a réchauffé of accepted opimion, culled from fhe “best 
“authouties ” without personal conviction—flat, stale, and unprofitable 
to all but the reader who 1s making his first acquaintance with the 
subject Here 1s work of a very different kind, wutten with 
sympathetic insight, and showing a spit of fresh and independent 
ciiticism which caries it beyond the class-room inte the study The 
fist volume 1s devoted to Poetry and Prose, the second to Drama, 
while Professor Hales, the editor of the series, contributes an mtroduc- 
tion m which he sketches the conditions unde: which arose the great 
Ehzabethan age of literature eThere 1s no event in the history of 
the human mind more startling than this sudden upspringing of a great 
national hteratue, with its complete detachment from tke native 
hterature of the past It was no gradual development, but a 


spontaneous birth, the product of an atmosphere which, as Professor , 


Hales points out, had never existed before and cannot pdssiblys exist 
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again The Revival of Learning, the Reformation, ithe geographical 
and astronomical discoveries of the age, the national feeling of strength 
and unity—these are but the leading influences which contributed m 
their several degrees to create the unique conditions of the Elizabethan 
epoch It is curious that the first twenty years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
1eign were absolutely barren im poetic hterature, though following a 
period of marked revival Wyatt, Surey, Thomas Sackville,” and the 
other Pre-Elivabethan poets, were dead or silent, and the new move- 
*ment made go sign until the middle of the reign Indeed, much of the 
noblest wofk of the Elizabethans-—-of Shakespeare, Bacon, and Ben 
Jonson, to mention only the front rank--is, ın point of time, Jacobean, 
and not a little mfluenced by the changing spint of the age 
The survey of these volumes begins with the year 1579—1the year of 
Lyly’s “ Euphues ” and North’s “ Plutarch” and, above all, of “The 
“ Shepheardes Calendar” of Spenser, the earliest published poem of 
the first great Enghsh poet since Chau er—and extends to 1631, the 
year that saw the death of Drayton, Donne, and Cotton, and the birth 
of Dryden Shakespeare, of course, is the central figure, but no wniter 
of the shghtest importance 1s neglected, while such notable careers as 
those of Spenser, Bacon, Ber Jonson, Marlowe, Sidney, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Donne, Burton, Hooker, and Lyly, are treated with a 
surprising fulness considering the hmits within which the authors have 
had to work As a text-book which is at once interesting, mforming, 
and suggestive, these volumes can be warmly recommended 
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Mi Arthur Hassall’s volume on “ Mazauin,” 1ecently published in 
Messrs Macmillan’s “Foreign Statesmen” Series, is less a study of 
the man than a record of his public hfe and achievements As a 
succinct and well-proportioned text-book of historical facts at 1s 
excellent, and should prove a useful mtroduction to the study of this 
important period of European history , but, considered as a contribution 
to a series which has given us such admirable monographs as Mr 
Frederic Harrison’s “ Wilham the Silent” and Colonel Martin Hume’s 
“ Philip the Second of Spain,” the book 1s a httle disappomting There 
1s pom for a good hiogiaphy of Mazarin, the material 1s abundant, 
the period full of interest and not too familar to Enghsh readers As 
it 1s, we get a clear and adequate outlme of the political events and 
intrigues of Mazarin’s miristry, but with few glimpses of the man 
himself or of the times ın which he lived 

Following the course of Mazarin’s political career, Mr Hassall 
maintains that “at 1s impossible to deny hns consistent patriotism or the 
“immense services which he rendered to France” Yet, I think there 

* Messrs Anthony Treherne & Co have just issued a little volume of selections 

from “Surrey, Wyatt, Sackville,” edited by Sidney Dark and Harry Roberts This 


is the first of a series of twelve volumes which, under the title of "Poets of the 
Renaissance,” will cover the period from Surrey to Herrick, 
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are some who will attempt the impossible, and find'their best arguments 
m the author’s own admissions “ Mazauin,” he says, “cared httle for 
“Biome affairs, and gave no thought to matters connected with the 
“commerce and agriculture of France Unhke Henry IV and 
“ Richelieu, he made no attempt to open up new sources of prosperity 
“for France, by founding colonies, éncouraging. trade, mtroducing 
“ manufactures, or protecting agriculture . His neglect of the internal 
“admmuistrati6n’ was largely answerable for the financial embarrass- 
“ments of Ffance, for the misery of the people, and to a large extent” 
“for the outbreak of the First Fronde.” ‘No one wiX deny that 
Mazarin was a great diplomatist, or that ns intrigues left" France on 
his death the leading power of Europe; but it merely meant the 
aggrandisement ofthe ruling, dynasty at the expense of the nation 
This crafty Itahan served Lous XIV‘,‘not France, and “consistent 
“patriotism” is a, strange term to apply, to hus pohcy Even his 
diplomacy was at fault in his mternal policy, and his ultimate 
trrumph over the Fronde was due more to the jealousies and squabbles 
of the rebels than to his own strength What a “might-have-been” 
of history ıs here! : Imagine the Frondeurs umted under a strong and 
honest leader, who was not taking‘the side of the oppressed merely for 
his private advantage, and you see constitutional ‘liberty in France 
dating from the middle of the seventeenth century, and the whole course 
of European history changed As.t was, the Fronde collapsed, leaving 
Mazarm to complete the work which Richeheu began, and to 
consolidate a system of despotic government which led inevitably to 
the social anos of I 780 
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By a clerical error n the- transcription of last month’s notes I was 
made to attribute the authorship of the monograph on “ Augustus 
“Cæsar,” published by Messrs‘G, P Putnam’s Sons,‘to Mr John B 
Bury The authoris Mr John R, Firth, to whom I tender my apologies 
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